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EMPLOYMENT  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 


Employment  advanced  substantially  between  1958  and  1959,  both  in  the 
number  at  work  and  in  the  length  of  the  work  week.  In  the  last  half  of  the 
year,  however,  progress  in  several  industries  was  much  slower  than  in  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  Some  of  the  forces  tending  to  check  the 
expansion  were  the  relatively  high  price  of  money  and  the  scarcity  of  mortgage 
funds.  Other  important  restraining  influences  were  the  steel  shortages  stemming 
from  the  steelworkers’  strike  in  the  United  States  and  the  strike  in  British 
Columbia  that  shut  down  the  lumber  industry  there  for  two  months. 

Current  Employment 

The  effects  of  some  of  these  developments  were  partially  dissipated  during 
December.  Total  employment  fell  by  about  the  usual  seasonal  amount  between 
mid-November  and  early  December.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  decline  was  in 
agriculture  and  most  of  the  remainder  was  in  other  outdoor  activities.  Almost 
90  per  cent  of  the  decline  occurred  in  Quebec  and  the  four  Atlantic  provinces. 
In  Ontario,  the  seasonal  decline  was  checked  by  the  resumption  of  motor 
vehicle  production;  output  in  this  industry  was  close  to  capacity  by  the  month- 
end.  In  the  Prairie  Provinces  the  relatively  mild  December  weather  delayed 
many  layoffs  in  construction. 

The  number  of  persons  with  jobs  was  estimated  to  be  5,861,000  in 
December,  down  90,000  from  the  previous  month.  The  total  was  181,000  or 
3.2  per  cent  higher  than  the  year  earlier.  This  increase  was  shared  by  all 
regions,  the  largest  proportion  of  gains  being  in  Ontario  and  the  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces.  Most  industrial  groups  employed  more  people  than  a  year  ago  but 
few  showed  a  substantial  increase  over  previous  peaks.  The  service-producing 
industries  continued  to  provide  the  greatest  number  of  new  jobs.  Community 
services  (mainly  education  and  health  services)  and  trade  experienced  the 
sharpest  advance  over  the  year,  accounting  for  more  than  half  of  the  total 
increase.  Pulp  cutting  programs  were  also  generally  larger  than  last  season  and 
as  a  result  forestry  employment  was  higher  during  the  late  autumn  months 
than  it  had  been  for  two  years.  Manufacturing  employment  was  still  above  the 
year-earlier  figure  but  by  a  considerably  smaller  margin  than  formerly. 

Unemployment  in  December 

Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  increased  by  74,000  to  370,000 
between  November  and  December;  this  total  was  70,000  less  than  in  December 
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1958.  Male  workers  accounted  for 
virtually  all  of  the  increase  over  the 
month  and  more  than  three-quarters  of 
it  was  in  the  Quebec  and  Atlantic  regions. 
Almost  all  of  the  additional  job  seekers 
came  from  seasonal  layoffs  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  industries  and  transportation.  Job 
seekers  had  been  looking  for  work  for 
an  average  of  3i  months  in  December, 
slightly  longer  than  the  figure  reported 
the  previous  month.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  increased  period  of  unem¬ 
ployment  was  most  noticeable  among 
males.  Duration  of  unemployment  was 
still  down  considerably  from  a  year 
earlier. 

The  number  on  temporary  layoff 
was  somewhat  higher  in  December,  than 
a  year  earlier — 35,000  against  26,000. 
The  higher  figure  last  month  resulted,  in 
part,  because  some  of  the  workers  laid 
off  earlier  because  of  steel  shortages 
were  still  on  layoff. 

Employment  Review,  1959 

Expansionary  influences  were  clearly  evident  during  most  of  1959.  In 
the  first  nine  months,  the  Gross  National  Product  was  7  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  in  1958.  After  allowing  for  price  increases,  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  estimated  the  increase  in  volume  to  be  5  per 
cent,  slightly  higher  than  the  average  of  4  per  cent  for  the  years  1947-1958. 

The  over-all  advance  in  output  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  was 
impeded  by  a  series  of  adverse  developments.  Of  particular  importance  in 
the  third  quarter  was  the  strike  of  some  27,000  forestry  workers  in  British 
Columbia,  the  effect  of  which  was  great  enough  to  cause  a  drop  of  one-half 
a  percentage  point  in  the  index  of  industrial  production.  At  the  same  time 
the  scarcity  of  money  was  having  a  country-wide  impact  on  housing,  on  provin¬ 
cial  and  municipal  capital  expenditures  and,  indirectly,  on  the  manufacture  of 
building  materials.  The  decline  in  housing  was  stemmed  temporarily  by  the 
CMHC  program  of  direct  mortgage  lending  to  builders.  Nevertheless,  the 
housing  carryover  into  1960  is  estimated  to  be  5  to  10  per  cent  smaller  than 
last  year.  The  strike  of  steel  workers  in  the  United  States  also  had  a  restraining 
influence  on  production  and  employment,  more  particularly  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1959.  Available  reports  indicate  that  up  to  20,000  workers,  mainly  in 
the  motor  vehicle  manufacturing  industry,  were  laid  off  for  periods  of  from 
one  to  five  weeks. 

In  spite  of  these  unfavourable  developments,  substantial  advances  were 
made  in  employment.  Total  employment  surpassed  the  pre-recession  peak 
early  in  the  summer  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  further  improvement. 
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For  the  year  as  a  whole,  the  average  number  of  persons  with  jobs  was 
estimated  to  be  5,878,000  compared  with  5,722,000  in  1958,  an  increase 
of  2.7  per  cent.  Employment  in  non-farm  industries  showed  an  annua] 
increase  of  176,000  during  1959;  farm  employment  continued  its  chronic 
decline.  The  average  work  week  in  manufacturing  increased  steadily  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  recouping  most  of  the  losses  that  took  place 
in  1957,  in  the  third  quarter  the  work  week  was  half  an  hour  longer  than  in 
the  corresponding  periods  in  both  1958  and  1957.  Reflecting  the  increase 
in  employment  and  the  advance  in  average  weekly  earnings,  labour  income  rose 
to  an  annual  rate  of  $17.7  billion  in  the  third  quarter.  This  was  almost  8 
per  cent  higher  than  in  the  comparable  period  in  1958. 

Unemployment  was  noticeably  lower  in  1959  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  averaged  5.6  per  cent 
of  the  labour  force  compared  with  6.6  per  cent  in  1958.  Not  only  did  the 
number  of  job  seekers  show  a  considerable  drop  over  the  year,  but  they 
were  unemployed  for  shorter  periods  and  there  was  less  partial  unemployment. 
In  November,  some  63,000  job  seekers,  representing  21  per  cent  of  the  total, 
had  been  seeking  work  for  four  months  or  more.  A  year  before  there  were 
98,000,  or  27  per  cent  of  the  total,  seeking  work  for  this  length  of  time. 

Employment  gains  during  1959 
were  fairly  widespread,  with  increases 
in  all  regions  and  most  industrial 
divisions.  Service,  manufacturing  and 
trade  registered  the  largest  advances. 

Approximately  half  of  the  increase  in 
non-farm  employment  occurred  in 
service,  notably  education,  health  and 
government.  Manufacturing  and  trade 
each  accounted  for  about  one-fifth. 

Mining  was  the  only  major  industry  to 
suffer  a  setback  during  the  year.  Coal 
mining,  which  experienced  one  of  the 
worst  years  in  the  post-war  period,  was  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the 
industry’s  employment  decline.  Other  fuels  registered  production  increases 
with  very  little  change  in  employment.  Metal  and  non-metal  mining  showed 
renewed  strength  during  the  year  as  a  result  of  improved  markets  for  iron 
ore,  uranium  and  asbestos. 

Manufacturing  employment  reach¬ 
ed  an  all-time  high  level  in  mid¬ 
summer  and  continued  to  advance  until 
late  in  the  year.  The  upward  trend  was 
temporarily  interrupted  in  the  closing 
quarter  of  1959  as  the  steel  strike  in 
the  United  States  caused  some  steel 
shortages  in  Canada.  For  the  year  as 
a  whole,  some  of  the  largest  employ¬ 
ment  advances  occurred  in  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  that  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  recession.  Iron  and  steel  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  registered  an  employment 
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of  10  per  cent  during  1958,  made  a  strong  advance  during  the  past  year, 
recovering  almost  all  of  the  earlier  losses.  Motor  vehicles,  electrical  apparatus 
and  supplies,  and  wood  and  paper  products  also  registered  employment  gains 
during  1959,  reversing  the  downward  trends  that  were  in  evidence  during  most 
of  the  previous  year.  Employment  in  the  aircraft  and  shipbuilding  industries 
fell  fairly  sharply  during  the  year  after  holding  up  fairly  well  during  the  business 
downturn. 

The  rising  trend  of  production  and  employment  in  iron  and  steel  was 
manifest  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  industry.  Agricultural  implements  showed 
the  most  marked  improvement,  reflecting  a  further  strengthening  in  foreign 
demand;  in  the  first  six  months  exports  of  farm  machinery  were  26  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1958.  Other  parts  of  the  industry 
showing  a  marked  improvement  were  primary  iron  and  steel,  sheet  metal 
products,  heating  and  cooking  appliances,  and  machinery.  Structural  and 
fabricated  steel  were  the  only  industries  in  this  group  that  failed  to  expand 
during  the  year. 

On  balance,  1959  was  a  very 
good  year.  Substantial  gains  were  made 
in  the  output  of  goods  and  service, 
which  led  to  increased  employment 
opportunities,  a  marked  reduction  in 
unemployment,  and  a  fuller  use  of 
manpower  and  productive  capacity. 
This  strengthening  of  the  economy  has 
enabled  the  workers  to  improve  their 
earnings  and  working  conditions.  Cur¬ 
rent  indications  suggest  that  the  orderly 
improvements  achieved  in  1959  will 
continue  well  into  1960. 

The  recovery  of  the  past  year  was  much  more  vigorous  in  the  four  western 
provinces  than  it  was  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  Prairie  region,  which 
was  only  mildly  affected  by  the  recession,  the  gains  have  been  particularly 
impressive.  Moreover,  the  shift  from  farm  to  non-farm  industries  has  been 
more  marked  in  this  region  than  in  any  other.  A  comparison  of  non-farm 
employment  over  the  past  two  years  shows  that  the  Prairie  region  has  increased 
by  6.2  per  cent,  the  Pacific  region  by  4.3  per  cent,  the  Atlantic  region  by 
3.5  per  cent,  Quebec  by  3.0  per  cent,  and  Ontario  by  2.7  per  cent.  In  the 
Prairie  region  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  manufacturing  employment  that 
raised  it  well  above  the  pre-recession  peak.  Construction,  trade,  and  services 
also  registered  prominent  advances,  which  were  shared  by  all  three  provinces 
in  the  region.  In  the  Pacific  region,  the  employment  expansion  was  centred 
largely  in  forestry.  Construction  and  forestry  shared  in  the  employment  rise 
in  the  Atlantic  provinces.  The  dominant  position  of  manufacturing  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec  was  responsible  for  the  relatively  modest  employment  gains  in 
these  regions.  Employment  levels  in  manufacturing  (annual  averages)  were 
less  than  1  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  before  in  Quebec  and  only  about  1.5 
per  cent  higher  in  Ontario,  much  smaller  than  the  gains  in  total  industrial 
employment  in  these  regions.  The  trade  and  service  industries,  which  had  a 
sustaining  influence  in  the  central  provinces  during  the  recession,  showed 
additional  strength  during  the  past  year. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS-DECEMBER  1959 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

MODERATE 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

APPROXIMATE 

BALANCE 

LABOUR 

SHORTAGE 

Group  I 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(labour  force  75,000  or  more) 

QUEBEC-LEVIS  -< — 
ST.  JOHN'S  -< — 

VANCOUVER- 
NEW  WEST¬ 
MINSTER  -< — 

Windsor 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Halifax 

Hamilton 

MONTREAL  ^ — 

OTTAWA-HULL  <— 

TORONTO  ^ — 

WINNIPEG  ^ — 

MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25,000-75,000;  60 
per  cent  or  more  in  non- 
agricultural  activity) 

CORNER 

BROOK  -< — 

CORNWALL  -< — 

FARNHAM- 
GRANBY  -< — 

FORT  WILLIAM- 
PORT 

ARTHUR  -< — 

Joliette 

LAC  ST.  JEAN  -< — 
MONCTON  -< — 

NEW  GLASGOW-< — 
PETER¬ 
BOROUGH  -< — 
SHAWINIGAN  -< — 
SHERBROOKE  -< — 
TROIS 

RIVIERES  -< — 

Brantford 

1  GUELPH  -<— 

Kingston 

LONDON  — 

Niagara 

Peninsula 

- K>SH  awa 

Rouyn-Val  d’Or 

Saint  John 

Sarnia 

SUDBURY  ^ — 

SYDNEY  — 

Timmins- 

Kirkland  Lake 

Victoria 

Kitchener 

MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 

(labour  force  25,000-75.000;  40 
per  cent  or  more  in  agriculture) 

BARRIE  -< — 

CHARLOTTE¬ 
TOWN  -i — 

PRINCE 

ALBERT  -< — 

RIVIERE  DU 

LOUP  -< — 

THETFORD- 
MEGANTIC- 
ST.  GEORGES  -< — 
YORKTON  -< — 

Chatham 

Lethbridge 

Red  Deer 

Saskatoon 

BRANDON  -< - 

MOOSE  JAW  -< - 

NORTH 

BATTLEFORD  -< — 

REGINA  -< — 

MINOR  AREAS 
(labour  force  10,000-25,000) 

BATHURST  -< — 
BRACEBRIDGE  — 
BRIDGEWATER-^ — 
CHILLIWACK  -< — 

Dauphin 

DAWSON 

CREEK  -< — 

DRUMMOND- 
VILLE  -< — 

GASPE  -< — 

GRAND  FALLS  -< — 
KENTVILLE  -< — 
LINDSAY  -< — 

MONTMAGNY  -< — 
NEWCASTLE  -< — 
OKANAGAN 

VALLEY  -< - 

OWEN  SOUND  -< — 
Portage  La 

Prairie 

Prince  George 

QUEBEC  NORTH 
SHORE  -< — 

RIMOUSKI  -< — 

STE  AGATHE-ST. 

JEROME  -< — 

St.  Stephen 

SOREL  -< - 

SUMMERSIDE  -< — 
TRURO  -< — 

VALLEYFIELD  -< — 
VICTORIA- 
VILLE  -< — 

WOODSTOCK. 

N.B.  -< — 

YARMOUTH  -< — 

Beauharnois 

Belleville-T  renton 
Brampton 

Campbellton 

CENTRAL 

VANCOUVER 

ISLAND  — 

Cranbrook 

DRUMHELLER  -<— 
EDMUNDSTON  ^ — 

Kitimat 

Stratford 

Fredericton 

GALT  — 

Goderich 

Kamloops 

LACHUTE- 
STE  THERESE  -< — 
LISTOWEL  -< — 

MEDICINE  HAT  -< — 
North  Bay 

Pembroke 

Prince  Rupert 

St.  Hyacinthe 

St.  Jean 

St.  Thomas 

SAULT  STE 

MARIE  ^ — 

Simcoe 

SWIFT  CURRENT  -< — 

Trail-Nelson 

WALKERTON  ^ — 

Weyburn 

WOODSTOCK- 

TILLSONBURG 

>-The  areas  shown  in  capital  letters  are  those  that  have  been  reclassified  during  the  month;  an  arrow  indicates  the  group  from  which  they 
moved.  For  an  explanation  of  the  classification  system  used,  see  inside  back  cover,  November  issue. 
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Employment  Situation  in  Local  Areas 

ATLANTIC 

Employment  declined  seasonally  in 
the  Atlantic  region  during  December.  At 
mid-month  an  estimated  488,000  persons 
had  jobs,  26,000  fewer  than  a  month 
earlier  but  20,000  more  than  a  year 
before.  Construction,  logging,  fishing  and 
food  packing  plants  accounted  for  most 
of  the  layoffs  during  the  month.  Apart 
from  the  release  of  600  workers  at  the 
Eastern  Car  Company  plant  in  Trenton, 
N.S.,  there  were  few  layoffs  of  a  non- 
seasonal  character. 

Non-farm  employment  has  shown 
an  irregular  upward  trend  during  1959. 
By  year-end,  the  number  of  persons  with 
non-farm  jobs  was  estimated  at  440,000, 
some  16,000  higher  than  a  year  before. 
Although  some  of  the  downward  pres¬ 
sures  that  were  responsible  for  the  employment  contractions  in  1957-1958 
eased  perceptibly  during  the  year,  there  was  little  evidence  of  full-scale  recovery. 
So  far,  the  upturn  in  employment  has  come  from  a  relatively  small  number  of 
industries.  Forestry  and  construction  were  the  main  sources  of  strength,  with 
some  additional  support  coming  from  the  service  industries.  Manufacturing, 
which  accounts  for  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  employment  in  the  region,  made 
little  or  no  over-all  recovery,  although  a  number  of  individual  manufacturing 
industries  such  as  sawmilling,  pulp  and  paper  and  iron  and  steel  expanded 
during  the  year. 

Unemployment  in  the  region  was  considerably  lower  than  a  year  ago, 
mainly  because  of  the  higher  level  of  activity  in  construction  and  logging. 
During  the  month,  increases  in  unemployment  resulted  in  the  reclassification 
of  16  of  the  21  areas  in  the  region.  At  the  end  of  December,  the  area  classifica¬ 
tion  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  15 
(19);  in  moderate  surplus,  6  (2). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Halifax  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  Employment  was  maintained  at 
a  fairly  high  level  in  this  area  as  favourable  weather  aided  the  construction 
industry.  Construction  employment  at  latest  report  was  about  10  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

St.  John's  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Seasonal 
slackening  in  construction  was  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  in  unem¬ 
ployment.  This  industry  was  a  major  source  of  strength  all  year  but  recent 
reports  indicate  that  some  of  the  contracts  that  provided  employment  last 
winter  were  nearly  completed. 

New  Glasgow  and  Corner  Brook  (major  industrial)  were  reclassified  from  Group 
2  to  Group  1.  Manufacturing  employment  at  New  Glasgow  reached  a  low 
level  during  the  month  as  a  result  of  heavy  layoffs  at  the  Eastern  Car  Company 
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LABOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Labour  Market  Areas 

Labour  Surplus 

Approximate  Balance 

1 

2 

3 

December 

1959 

December 

1958 

December 

1959 

December 

1958 

December 

1959 

December 

1958 

Metropolitan . 

4 

6 

8 

6 

Major  Industrial . 

12 

16 

13 

10 

i 

_ 

Major  Agricultural . 

6 

5 

8 

9 

_ 

_ 

Minor . 

28 

35 

28 

22 

2 

i 

Total . 

50 

62 

57 

47 

3 

i 

Limited.  The  coal  mining  industry  showed  some  improvement  over  the  month, 
resulting  in  the  recall  of  1 00  workers  released  in  November.  Unemployment 
at  Corner  Brook  remained  considerably  lower  than  last  year. 

Sydney  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2.  The 
increase  in  unemployment  was  smaller  than  usual  in  this  area,  as  outdoor 
activities  were  aided  by  favourable  weather.  The  iron  and  steel  industry 
remained  much  busier  than  a  year  ago  although  the  increase  in  output  was 
achieved  with  virtually  no  increase  in  employment.  For  the  year  as  a  whole 
ingot  production  at  the  Sydney  steel  plant  showed  a  rise  of  13  per  cent. 

Charlottetown  (major  agricultural),  Summerside,  Bridgewater,  Kentville,  Truro, 
Yarmouth,  Bathurst,  Newcastle  and  Woodstock  (minor)  were  reclassified  from 
Group  2  to  Group  1. 

Edmundston  (minor)  was  reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2.  The  employ¬ 
ment  situation  in  this  area  was  better  than  a  year  ago  owing  to  an  improvement 
in  forestry. 

Grand  Falls  (minor)  was  reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  1.  Virtually  all 
logging  camps  in  the  area  closed  during  the  month  as  cutting  operations  ended 
for  the  season. 


QUEBEC 

Employment  in  the  Quebec  region  declined  more  than  seasonally  between 
November  and  December.  In  the  second  week  of  December  the  number  of 
persons  with  jobs  was  estimated  at  1,611,000,  some  54,000  fewer  than  in 
the  previous  month  but  33,000  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  restriction  of  outdoor  activity,  particularly  construction,  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  decline  in  total  employment.  Pulpwood  loggers  were  laid 
off  in  the  last  half  of  the  month  as  cutting  quotas  were  completed.  However, 
employment  in  the  logging  industry  was  considerably  higher  than  a  year 
earlier. 

Manufacturing  employment  declined,  mainly  as  a  result  of  year-end  lay¬ 
offs  in  primary  and  secondary  textiles,  the  rubber  and  leather  goods  industries 
and  in  plants  producing  construction  materials.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry 
was  generally  stable;  one  sulphite  pulp  plant,  however,  was  forced  to  lay  off 
some  300  workers  for  a  two-week  period  because  of  reduced  demand  from 
the  United  States.  In  the  rubber  goods  industry  marketing  difficulties,  caused 
partly  by  competition  from  increased  imports,  resulted  in  the  shutdown  of 
one  plant  making  footwear  and  the  layoff  of  some  400  people.  In  the  aluminum 
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industry  some  increase  in  demand  led 
to  the  recall  of  125  workers. 

During  1959,  non-farm  employment 
was,  on  the  average,  some  42,000  or  3 
per  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  with 
gains  in  all  industries.  Trade,  finance, 
and  service  industries  continued  to  ex¬ 
pand  during  the  year,  with  an  average 
employment  rise  of  more  than  2  per  cent. 
In  mining,  the  average  increase  was  about 
3  per  cent  and  was  largely  the  result  of 
greatly  expanded  production  in  the  re¬ 
gion’s  iron  ore  mines.  Employment  in 
forestry  was  up  some  8  per  cent  as  a 
result  of  increased  pulp  cutting  programs. 

Construction  activity  was,  on  the 
whole,  on  a  par  with  the  previous  year. 
Residential  construction  was  not  as  strong  as  a  year  earlier  but  non-residential 
construction  activity  made  up  for  the  loss.  Road  and  bridge  construction  was 
particularly  active. 

Manufacturing  employment,  seasonally  adjusted,  increased  from  December 
1958  to  July  1959  by  some  5  per  cent.  During  the  third  quarter  of  1959  it 
showed  a  slight  decline,  partly  because  of  a  labour  dispute  in  the  textile  industry. 
The  over-all  gain  was  fairly  widespread  among  component  industrial  groups. 
In  the  important  textile  and  clothing  industries,  employment  was  higher  and 
average  weekly  hours  were  longer  in  1959  than  in  1958. 

Unemployment,  involving  male  workers  almost  entirely,  increased  sharply 
during  December.  The  level  of  unemployment,  however,  continued  to  be  lower 
than  a  year  earlier.  At  the  end  of  December  the  area  classification  was  as 
follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  18  (21);  in 
moderate  surplus,  6(3). 


LABOUR  FORCE  TRENDS  -  QUEBEC 
1957  -  58  -  59 

—  Original  data  Seasonal ly  odj usted 
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1957  1958  1959 


Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2.  Although 
unemployment  increased  during  the  period,  it  was  at  a  lower  level  than  last 
year.  The  latest  figures  show  employment  to  be  about  3  per  cent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier.  In  manufacturing,  the  main  strength  was  in  the  electrical 
apparatus,  transportation  equipment  and  iron  and  steel  industries. 

Quebec-Levis  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Unem¬ 
ployment  increased  in  this  area  mainly  as  a  result  of  seasonal  contractions  in 
construction,  forestry,  and  transportation  industries.  In  the  latter,  however,  there 
was  greater  activity  in  the  port  of  Quebec  this  year  than  last.  In  manufacturing 
one  large  clothing  plant  suspended  operations  for  two  weeks  before  Christmas, 
laying  off  close  to  500  workers. 

Other  areas:  With  the  exception  of  Rouyn-Val  d’Or,  St.  Jean,  St.  Hyacinthe, 
and  Beauharnois,  all  other  labour  market  areas  in  the  region  were  reclassified 
to  categories  denoting  increased  unemployment. 
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ONTARIO 

In  contrast  to  a  moderate  decrease 
that  is  usual  for  the  period,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  with  jobs  in  Ontario 
(2,212,000)  remained  unchanged  between 
November  and  December.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  shortages  of  imported  steel  and 
the  subsequent  recall  of  workers  to  motor 
vehicle  and  parts  plants  was  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  well-maintained 
level  of  employment.  Another  factor  of 
considerable  importance  was  the  mild 
weather  during  the  first  half  of  the  month, 
which  allowed  construction  work  in  many 
parts  of  southern  Ontario  to  continue 
later  than  usual. 

After  an  initial  upsurge  in  the  early 
months  of  1959,  employment  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  tended  to  level  off,  moving  irregu¬ 
larly  in  the  last  six  months  at  an  average  level  that  was  3  per  cent  above  the 
same  period  in  1958.  One  of  the  main  features  was  the  sharp  drop  in  aircraft 
employment  in  February,  brought  about  by  the  cancellation  of  the  Arrow 
program.  This  was  outweighed  by  a  subsequent  expansion  over  a  broad  range 
of  industries  led  by  a  10-per-cent  rise  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
products  during  the  second  and  third  quarters.  Work  stoppages  brought  about 
by  the  steel  strike  in  the  United  States,  largely  confined  to  motor  vehicles  and 
parts  manufacturing,  tended  to  check  the  rise  of  employment  in  the  fourth 
quarter. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  region  employment  conditions  were  much 
better  than  December  1958,  when  the  Sudbury  strike  had  been  in  progress  for 
three  months.  This  year  not  only  was  mining  activity  maintained  at  a  high  level, 
but  pulp  cutting  and  construction  programs  were  considerably  larger. 

With  the  recall  of  automobile  workers,  unemployment  fell  during  December 
in  Oshawa  and  parts  of  the  Niagara  Peninsula.  In  other  parts  of  the  region 
the  seasonal  decline  in  construction  and  year-end  layoffs  for  stocktaking  in 
manufacturing  increased  the  seasonal  labour  surplus.  At  the  year-end  the 
classification  of  the  34  areas  in  the  region  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures 
in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  7  (9);  in  moderate  surplus,  25  (25);  in 
balance,  2  (0). 


Local  Area  Developments 

Windsor  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Employment  in  automobile 
plants,  which  had  not  been  affected  drastically  by  steel  shortages,  showed  some 
increase  during  the  month.  There  was,  however,  a  greater  decline  in  some 
seasonal  industries,  resulting  in  a  net  increase  in  unemployment.  Shortages 
of  some  professional  skills  continued. 

Toronto  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2.  Employ¬ 
ment  was  slightly  higher  and  unemployment  was  close  to  last  year’s  level;  iron 
and  steel  products  and  non-ferrous  metal  products  showed  strong  gains  over 
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the  year.  During  December  there  was  a  layoff  of  more  than  300  workers  in 
aircraft  manufacturing,  the  first  for  some  months  in  this  industry.  Manpower 
shortages  were  reported  in  some  professional  and  skilled  occupations. 

Hamilton  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  As  in  most  industrial  centres, 
the  renewed  flow  of  imported  steel  resulted  in  increased  activity  in  some  firms, 
and  primary  steel  producers  continued  to  operate  at  capacity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  railway  rolling  stock  industry  had  only  a  minimum  staff  due  to  a 
lack  of  orders.  The  continued  strike  of  carpenters  has  resulted  in  the  layoff  of 
about  3,500  workers. 

Ottawa-Hull  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2.  Regis¬ 
trations  for  employment  at  NES  offices  rose  more  sharply  than  usual  in  the 
early  part  of  December  as  a  result  of  heavy  layoffs  in  construction.  Demand 
for  workers  strengthened  in  the  last  half  of  the  month,  however,  with  improved 
weather  conditions.  Total  employment  in  the  area  was  about  2  per  cent  higher 
than  last  year. 

Oshawa  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Unem¬ 
ployment  dropped  by  about  one-half  as  motor  vehicle  production  got  underway 
again.  Generally,  there  were  enough  workers  available  to  satisfy  requirements, 
but  occupational  shortages  included  chemical  and  mechanical  engineers,  design¬ 
ers,  machinists,  pharmacists  and  registered  nurses. 

PRAIRIE 

Favourable  weather  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed  in  most  parts  of  the  Prairie  region, 
moderating  the  usual  decline  in  employ¬ 
ment.  The  small  decrease  from  Novem¬ 
ber  brought  the  estimated  number  of 
persons  holding  jobs  to  1,028,000  in 
December,  40,000  higher  than  in  the  last 
month  of  1958.  A  large  volume  of  work 
at  construction  projects  was  carried  on 
into  December,  causing  the  seasonal  de¬ 
cline  in  construction  to  be  substantially 
smaller  than  usual.  Manufacturing  was 
buoyant,  and  the  increased  employment 
of  people  in  sales  and  clerical  occupations 
associated  with  Christmas  buying  helped 
to  bring  about  a  non-seasonal  increase 
in  non-agricultural  employment.  The 
seasonal  reduction  in  farm  employment 
continued,  however,  offsetting  the  non-farm  increase. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  253,000  were  estimated  to  be  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  some  6  per  cent  less  than  at  the  end  of  1958.  Non-farm  employment, 
however,  moved  up  almost  8  per  cent  to  bring  about  a  4  per  cent  increase  in 
over-all  employment.  Construction  employment  was  roughly  10  per  cent 
above  the  year-earlier  level  as  a  result  of  a  considerable  increase  in  industrial 
and  commercial  building,  while  the  number  of  houses  under  construction  at 
the  beginning  of  December  in  centres  of  5,000  population  and  over  was  slightly 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Employment  gains  of  more  than  5  per  cent  from 
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the  end  of  1958  were  registered  in  manufacturing,  trade  and  service.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  minerals  benefited  from  improved  production  levels  in  1959  in  iron 
ore,  copper  and  petroleum.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of  oil  drilling 
rigs  in  operation  was  12  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  earlier.  Increased  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  lignite  fields  of  southeastern  Saskatchewan  and  exports  of  coal  to 
Japan  from  the  Crowsnest  Pass  largely  arrested  the  long-run  decline  of  coal 
mining  employment.  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  important  in 
the  Prairie  region  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  workers  involved,  employed 
a  slightly  higher  number  of  workers  at  the  end  of  1959  than  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  seasonal  rise  in  unemployment  continued  over  the  month,  12  of 
the  20  labour  market  areas  being  reclassified  to  categories  of  increased  labour 
surplus.  The  area  classification  at  the  end  of  December  was  as  follows  (last 
year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  6  (8);  in  moderate  surplus, 
14  (12). 


Local  Area  Developments 

Calgary  and  Edmonton  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  Mild  weather 
checked  the  seasonal  decline  in  construction  activity  to  some  extent  and  helped 
to  maintain  employment  in  that  industry.  Most  other  industries  experienced 
seasonal  declines  and  there  was  some  curtailment  of  logging  in  northern  Alberta 
until  the  ground  is  made  more  solid  by  heavier  frost.  Sawmills  and  planer 
mills  were  affected  by  shortages  of  logs. 

Winnipeg  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2.  A  layoff 
occurred  when  a  beet  sugar  manufacturing  plant  ended  its  1959  production. 
Workers  in  the  needle  trades  were  also  released  temporarily.  The  number  of 
construction  workers  registered  with  the  National  Employment  Service  increased 
from  November  but  remained  almost  15  per  cent  below  the  December  1958 
total. 

Fort  William-Port  Arthur  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2 
to  Group  1.  Pulp  wood  logging  continued  at  a  fairly  high  level  but  the  close 
of  navigation  at  mid-month  resulted  in  layoffs  of  stevedores  and  other  trans¬ 
portation  workers.  Considerable  quantities  of  wet  grain  arrived  for  drying; 
priority  for  it  slowed  total  grain  shipments  because  of  the  long  handling  time 
required  for  moisture  removal. 

Brandon,  Moose  Jaw,  North  Battleford,  Regina  (major  agricultural)  and  Swift 
Current,  Drumheller,  Medicine  Hat  (minor)  were  reclassified  from  Group  3  to 
Group  2. 

Prince  Albert,  Yorkton  (major  agricultural)  and  Dawson  Creek  (minor)  were 
reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 

PACIFIC 

After  a  moderate  decline  over  the  month,  employment  in  the  Pacific 
region  was  estimated  to  total  522,000  in  December,  8,000  more  than  at  the 
same  time  in  1958.  Most  of  the  change  occurred  in  industrial  employment. 
Agriculture  remained  inactive;  the  number  of  workers  declined  slightly. 

Much  of  the  contraction  in  employment  over  the  month  was  attributed  to 
construction.  Although  commercial  building  held  up  fairly  well,  housebuilding 
again  fell  off.  The  number  of  units  under  construction  in  centres  of  5,000 
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population  and  over  at  the  beginning  of 
December  was  down  more  than  5  per 
cent  from  a  month  earlier,  and  about 
25  per  cent  from  the  same  time  in  1958. 
Associated  trades  and  suppliers  for  the 
construction  industry  were  also  affected. 

Logging  held  steady;  Christmas 
shutdowns  were  shorter  than  usual, 
especially  on  the  coast,  where  weather 
conditions  were  particularly  good.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  province  and 
on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  the 
weather  was  less  favourable  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  camps  closed.  A  high  level  of 
production  continued  in  sawmills  and  in 
pulp  and  paper  plants  but  some  reduc¬ 
tions  occurred  in  shingle  mills.  Machine 
shops  and  other  suppliers  for  the  forestry 
industry  were  benefited  by  the  strong  levels  of  activity. 

At  mid-month  herring  fishing  was  suspended,  and  more  than  1,000  fisher¬ 
men  and  several  hundred  workers  in  reduction  plants  became  unemployed. 
Oil  drilling  increased  over  the  month;  an  average  of  more  than  40  per  cent 
more  rigs  were  in  operation  in  December  than  in  November.  In  mining 
and  in  the  shipyards  there  were  only  minor  changes  in  the  over-all  level  of 
activity. 

Unemployment  increased  over  the  month  but  the  total  remained  lower  than 
at  the  end  of  1958.  Four  labour  market  areas  were  reclassified  to  categories 
indicating  surpluses  of  labour.  At  the  end  of  December  the  classification  of 
the  11  areas  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial 
surplus,  4  (5);  in  moderate  surplus,  6  (5);  in  balance,  1  (1). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver-New  Westminster  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to 
Group  1.  A  between-season  layoff  in  sugar  refining  temporarily  affected  more 
than  100  workers.  On  the  waterfront  almost  every  deep  sea  berth  was  occupied 
at  month-end  and  some  ships  were  anchored  in  mid-stream  to  await  loading,  as 
moistuie  removal  slowed  grain  handling  somewhat.  Registrations  of  loggers  at 
the  National  Employment  Service  were  down  by  about  40  per  cent  from  the 
same  time  last  year. 

Central  Vancouver  Island  (minor)  was  reclassified  from  Group  3  to  Group  2. 
Although  generally  logging  held  up  rather  well,  snow  on  the  upper  levels  and 
other  seasonal  factors  depressed  forestry  employment  during  the  month.  The 
surplus  of  unemployed  workers  was  increased  by  the  return  of  some  loggers 
fiom  other  districts  where  seasonal  layoffs  had  taken  place  earlier.  Construc¬ 
tion  employment  declined  seasonally. 

Chilliwack  and  Okanagan  Valley  (minor)  were  reclassified  from  Group  2  to 
Group  1.  Seasonally  low  levels  of  activity  prevailed  in  agriculture  and  the 
food  packing  industry.  Logging  and  sawmilling  were  steady  except  for  holiday 
shutdowns. 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 


As  1959  ended,  collective  bargaining  was  in  progress  for  more  than  75 
major  agreements  affecting  207,000  Canadian  workers.  New  major  agreements 
signed  during  December  granted  wage  increases  to  an  additional  13,000  workers. 
The  most  important  negotiations  in  progress  at  the  year-end  were  those  between 
the  major  railways  and  the  15  unions  representing  non-operating  employees; 
little  progress  was  made  in  these  talks  during  December  and  discussions  were 
scheduled  to  resume  early  in  January.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  strike  of  1,800 
textile  workers  at  the  Magog  plant  of  Dominion  Textiles,  then  three  months  old, 
was  still  unsettled. 

Among  the  new  contracts  signed  during  December  were  those  at  the 
plants  of  Continental  and  American  Can  Companies,  which  signed  agreements 
negotiated  by  the  parent  companies  in  the  United  States;  these  were  similar 
to  the  contracts  signed  with  the  U.S.  locals  of  the  United  Steelworkers.  The 
agreement  included  a  package  increase  of  approximately  28  cents  an  hour  for 
about  2,000  employees  in  the  plant,  office  and  sales  force  of  Continental  Can 
Company  in  metropolitan  Toronto,  Chatham,  Ont.,  and  Burnaby,  B.C.,  and 
for  300  plant  employees  of  American  Can  Company  in  Vancouver.  Workers 
in  the  remaining  branches  of  American  Can,  in  various  centres  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  and  in  the  Continental  Can  operation  at  St.  Laurent,  Que.,  were 
not  affected  by  the  Steelworkers’  settlement,  as  they  are  represented  by  CLC- 
chartered  locals;  in  December  these  were  in  the  process  of  negotiating  separate 
agreements.  The  three-year  agreement  with  the  Steelworkers  provided  for  7 
cents  an  hour  retroactive  to  October  1,  1959  and  similar  increases  each  year 
until  the  contract  expires.  Fringe  benefits  will  add  another  estimated  7.2  cents 
an  hour. 

The  United  Hatters  International  Union,  representing  1,600  millinery 
workers,  65  per  cent  of  them  women,  was  engaged  in  collective  bargaining 
for  a  new  agreement  with  the  Millinery  Manufacturing  Association  of  Montreal. 
In  addition  to  higher  wages,  the  union  was  seeking  a  reduction  in  the  work 
week  from  40  to  35  hours,  the  standard  in  the  U.S.  millinery  industry.  It  argued 
that  a  shorter  work  week  would  spread  or  at  least  maintain  employment.  The 
union  contended  that  this  measure  was  necessary  because  the  industry  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  U.S.  imports,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  practice,  recently  adopted  by  some  stores,  of  leasing  their  millinery  depart¬ 
ments  to  concessionaires  specializing  in  American-made  headgear.  As  a  means 
of  counteracting  this  competition,  the  union  proposed  that  1  per  cent  of  the 
payroll  be  allocated  to  a  fund  to  assist  the  industry  in  promoting  the  sale 
of  Canadian-made  hats. 


In  the  “Collective  Bargaining  Calendar  for  1960”  and  the  “Collective  Bargaining 
Scene”  (below),  the  short  titles  by  which  the  unions  are  listed  are  those  used  in  the  1959 
edition  of  Labour  Organizations  in  Canada;  this  practice  will  be  followed  from  now  on. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  the  Bargaining  Calendar  (page  14),  Current  Labour 
Statistics  will  not  appear  this  month  only. 
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BARGAINING  CALENDAR  FOR  1960 


Collective  agreements  covering  500  or  more  workers  listed  by  month  in  which  they  terminate. 
Agreements  in  the  construction  industry  are  excluded. 


JANUARY 


Company  and  Location 

B.C,  Electric  Railway,  company-wide . 

Bristol  Aircraft  (Western),  Winnipeg,  Man . 

Cdn.  Johns-Manville,  Asbestos,  Que . 

Canadian  Marconi,  Montreal,  Que . 

De  Havilland  Aircraft,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Dominion  Glass,  Hamilton,  Ont . 

Firestone  Tire,  Hamilton,  Ont . 

Toronto  Electric  Commissioners,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Union 

Office  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Empl.  Council  (Ind.) 

AutoWkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  (plant  wkrs.) 
Glass  and  Ceramic  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 


FEBRUARY 


Association  des  Marchands  Detaillants  (Produits  Alimentaires), 

Quebec,  P.Q . . . 

B.A.  Oil,  Clarkson,  Ont . 

Can.  &  Dom.  Sugar,  Montreal,  Que . 

Can-Met  Explorations,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont . 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C . 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Dairies  (various),  Toronto,  Ont . . 

Glove  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Montreal,  St.  Raymond,  Loretteville,  St. 

Tite,  Que . 

Goodyear  Tire,  New  Toronto,  Ont . 

Millinery  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Montreal,  Que . 


Commerce  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakery  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C.  Peace  Officers  (CLC) 

Fire  Fighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters  (CLC) 

Clothing  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hatters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


MARCH 


Alberta  Govt.  Telephones,  province-wide . 

B.C.  Telephone,  province-wide . 

Burns  &  Co.  (Eastern),  Kitchener,  Ont . 

Burns  &  Co.,  western  Canada . 

Canada  Packers,  eight  plants . 

Cdn.  British  Aluminum,  Baie  Comeau,  Que . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont . 

City  of  Winnipeg,  Man . 

Dairies  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Dom.  Engineering  Works,  Lachine,  Que . 

Gatineau  Power,  company-wide . 

Hammermill  Paper,  Matane,  Que . 

Manitoba  Power  Commission,  province-wide . 

Manitoba  Telephone,  province-wide . 

Manitoba  Telephone,  province-wide . 

Metropolitan  Toronto,  Ont . 

Noranda  Copper  and  Brass,  Montreal,  Que . 

Ontario  Hydro,  company-wide . 

Ready-mix  concrete  cos.  (various),  Toronto,  Ont . 

St.  Boniface  General  Hospital,  St.  Boniface,  Man . 

Sask.  Govt . 

Swift  Canadian,  six  plants . . . . 

Wilsil  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que . 

Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  Winnipeg,  Man . 

Winnipeg  Transit  Commission,  Winnipeg,  Man . 


I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  (trafficSempl. ) 
B.C.  Telephone  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sheet  Metal  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fire  Fighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (inside  staff ) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (outside  staff) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Teamsters  (CLC) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba  Telephone  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Teamsters  (CLC) 

Empl.  Union  of  Hospital  Inst.  (Ind.) 

Sask.  Civil  Service  (CLC)  (labour  services) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


APRIL 


Abitibi  Power  &  Paper,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont . 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont . 

Anglo-Cdn.  Paper,  Quebec,  Que . 

B.C.  Electric,  pro vince- wide . 

B.C.  Shipping  Fed.,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  Port  Alberni, 

Victoria,  Chemainus,  B.C . 

Canada  Paper,  Windsor  Mills,  Que . 

Can.  Steamship  Lines,  Ont.  and  Que . 

Christie,  Brown,  Toronto,  Ont . 

City  of  Quebec,  Que . 

City  of  Quebec,  Que . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Cap  de  la  Madeleine  and  Three  Rivers,  Que.. . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Grand’M&re,  Que . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Port  Alfred,  Que . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que . 

Dominion  Bridge,  Lachine,  Que . 

Donnacona  Paper,  Donnacona,  Que . 

E.B.  Eddy,  Hull,  Que . 

Food  stores  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Fur  Mfrs.  Guild,  Montreal,  Que . 

Great  Lakes  Paper,  Fort  William,  Ont . 

KVP  Company,  Espanola,  Ont . 


Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)'  and  others 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen  (CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Railway  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakery  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Municipal  and  School  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 
(outside  wkrs. ) 

Municipal  and  School  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 
(inside  wkrs.) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  and  others 
Retail  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  and  others 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company  and  Location 

Kellogg  Co.,  London,  Ont . 

Kimberley-Clark  Paper,  Terrace  Bay,  Ont . 

Marathon  Corp.,  Marathon,  Ont . 

Mersey  Paper,  Liverpool,  N.S . .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Ont. -Minnesota  Paper,  Fort  Francis  &  Kenora,  Ont 
Ontario  Paper,  Thorold,  Ont . 

Power  Super  Markets,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Price  Bros.,  Kenogami  &  Riverbend,  Que.. , . 

Provincial  Paper,  Thorold,  Ont . 

Quebec  North  Shore  Paper,  Baie  Comeau,  Que!. 

E.S.  &  A.  Robinson,  Toronto,  Ont . 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  East  Angus,  Que . . .  .  . . 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Red  Rock,  Ont . 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Three  Rivers,  Que . 

Howard  Smith  Paper,  Cornwall,  Ont . 

Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper,  Kapuskasing,  Ont . 

T.C.A.,  Canada-wide . 


Union 


Millers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  VVkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  VVkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
.  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing  Pressmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


MAY 


Anglo-Nfld.  Development,  Grand  Falls,  Nfld . 

Assoc.  Fur  Industries,  Toronto,  Ont . 

B.C.  Electric  Railway,  company-wide . ! ! 

Bowater’s  Nfld.  Paper,  Corner  Brook,  Nfld . 

Canadian  Car,  Fort  William,  Ont . 

Can.  Wire  &  Cable,  Leaside,  Ont . 

CPR,  Canada-wide . 

David  &  Fr&re,  Montreal,  Que . 

Dominion  Rubber,  Kitchener,  Ont . ! 

Dominion  Rubber  (Tire  Div.),  Kitchener,  Ont . ! 

Dryden  Paper,  Dryden,  Ont . ” 

Fraser  Cos.,  Edmundston,  N.B . 

Goodrich  Canada,  Kitchener,  Ont . 

Kelvinator  of  Can.,  London,  Ont . 

Norton  Co.,  Chippawa,  Ont . 

R.C.A.  Victor,  Montreal,  Que . 

Sask.  Power  Corp.,  Regina,  Sask . 

VVabasso  Cotton,  Three  Rivers,  Shawinigan  Falls  &  Grand’MtVre, 
Que . 


Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

U.E.  (Ind.) 

Trainmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Salaried  Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


JUNE 


Alaska  Pine  &  Cellulose,  Woodfibre  &  Port  Alice,  B.C. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Can.,  Kitimat,  B.C . 

Bata  Shoe,  Batawa,  Ont . 

Bathurst  Power  &  Paper,  Bathurst,  N.B . 

Cdn.  Sugar  Factories,  Raymond,  Alta . 

Cascapedia  Mfrs.  &  Trading,  Gaspe  Peninsula,  Que. 

Cloak  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Columbia  Cellulose,  Watson  Island,  B.C . 

Courtaulds  (Can.),  Cornwall,  Ont . 

Crown  Zellerbach,  Ocean  Falls,  B.C . 

Hbpital  Hotel-Dieu,  Montreal,  P.Q. . 

Ladies  Cloak  &  Suit  Mfrs.  Council,  Montreal,  Que . 

MacMillan  &  Bloedel,  Port  Alberni,  B.C . 

Polymer  Corp.,  Sarnia,  Ont . 

Powell  River  Co.,  Powell  River  &  Stillwater,  B.C . 

Scott  Clothing,  Longueuil,  Que . 


Pulp  and  Paper  Mil!  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Shoe  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
CLC-chartered  local 
Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

Ladies  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  VVkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Service  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Ladies  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 


JULY 


Coal  Operators’  Assoc.,  western  Canada .  Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Consolidated  Paper,  Ste-Anne  de  Portneuf,  Que .  Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Dom.  Oilcloth  &  Linoleum,  Montreal,  Que .  CCCL-chartered  local 

Dress  Mfrs.  Guild,  Montreal,  Que .  Ladies’  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dress  Mfrs.  Guild,  Toronto,  Ont .  Ladies’  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fraser  Cos.,  Cabano,  Que .  Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

New  Brunswick  Telephone,  company-wide .  I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  (traffic  dept.) 

Rowntree  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont .  Retail,  Wholesale  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steinbergs,  Montreal,  Que .  Empl.  Protective  Assoc.  (Ind.) 


AUGUST 


Abitibi  Power  &  Paper,  Port  Arthur,  Ont .  Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canadian  Cottons,  Cornwall  &  Hamilton,  Ont .  Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn.  Tube  &  Steel,  Montreal,  Que .  Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fittings  Limited,  Oshawa,  Ont .  Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Great  Lakes  Paper,  Ft.  William,  Ont .  Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Halifax  Shipyards  (Dosco),  Halifax  &  Dartmouth,  N.S .  Marine  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Hotel  Royal  York  (CPR),  Toronto,  Ont . .  Hotel  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Interior  Lumber  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  southern  B.C .  Woodworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Union 


Company  and  Location 

K.V.P.  Company,  Espanola,  Ont .  Carpenters  (AFL-CTO/CLC) 

Kimberley-Clark  Paper,  Longlac,  Ont .  Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marathon  Corp.,  Port  Arthur,  Ont .  Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Northern  Forest  Products,  Port  Arthur,  Ont .  Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

North.  Interior  Lumbermen’s  Assoc.,  northern  B.C .  Woodworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Nipigon,  Ont .  Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper,  Kapuskashing,  Ont .  Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


SEPTEMBER 


Aluminum  Co.,  Arvida,  Que . 

Canadair,  St.  Laurent,  Que . 

Cdn.  Car  &  Foundry,  Montreal,  Que . 

Consumers  Glass,  Montreal,  Que . 

De  Havilland  Aircraft,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Dryden  Paper,  Dryden,  Ont . 

General  Steel  wares,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Great  Western  Garment,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Molson’s  Brewery,  Montreal,  Que . 

Outboard  Marine,  Peterborough,  Ont . 

Saskatchewan  Govt . 

Sask.  Govt.  Telephone,  province-wide . 


Metal  Trades’  Federation  (CCCL) 
Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway  Carmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass  Bottle  Blowers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  (office  wkrs.) 
Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sask.  Civil  Service  (CLC) 

Communications  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


OCTOBER 


Aluminum  Co.,  He  Maligne,  Que . 

Aluminum  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que . 

Burrard  Dry  Dock,  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Canada  Safeway,  Winnipeg,  Man . 

Crawley  &  McCracken,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont . 

Dominion  Corset,  Quebec,  Que . 

Dow  Chemical,  Sarnia,  Ont . 

General  Cigar,  Montreal,  Que . 

Goodyear  Cotton,  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que . 

Imperial  Tobacco,  Granby,  Que . 

Imperial  Tobacco,  Montreal,  Que . 

Northern  Electric,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Printing  Industries  Council,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Sheet  metal  firms  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C, 
Tuckett  Tobacco,  Hamilton,  Ont . 


Metal  Trades’  Federation  (CCCL) 

Metal  Trades’  Federation  (CCCL) 
twelve  unions 

Retail  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Tobacco  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile  Federation  (CCCL) 

Tobacco  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tobacco  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Communications  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Photo  Engravers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shipyard  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Tobacco  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


NOVEMBER 


Bell  Telephone,  Ont.  &  Que . 

Cdn.  Kodak,  Mount  Dennis,  Ont . 

Cdn.  Westinghouse,  Three  Rivers,  Que . 

City  of  Montreal,  Que . 

Lever  Bros.  Toronto,  Ont . 

Northwest  Industries,  Edmonton,  Alta . 

Phillips  Electronics  Industries,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Rock  City  Tobacco,  Quebec,  Que . 

Saguenay  Terminals,  Port  Alfred,  Que . 

Toronto  Western  Hospital,  Toronto,  Ont . 


Traffic  Empl.  (Ind.) 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Municipal  and  School  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 
(office  wkrs.) 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Tobacco  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal  Trades’  Federation  (CCCL) 

Building  Service  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


DECEMBER 

Aluminum  Co.,  Kingston,  Ont .  Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Association  Patronale  des  Mfrs.  de  Chaussures,  Quebec,  P.Q .  Leather  and  Shoe  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Bell  Telephone,  Ont.  &  Que .  Canadian  Telephone  Empl.  (Ind.)  (equip,  sales- 

Boll  ?±Pl!0ne’  5yUe'’  Man'’  N!'a-’  .  Canadian  Telephone  Empl.  (Ind.)  (clerical  empl.) 

5eP  ^|le+p^on.e’  QueW0nt'’  Man  Alta.,  B.C .  Canadian  Telephone  Empl.  (Ind.)  (plant  dept.) 

B.C.  Hotels  Assoc.,  Vancouver,  B.C .  Hotel  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  (beverage  dispen- 

B.C.  Hotels  Assoc.,  New  Westminster,  Burnaby,  Fraser  Valley, 

-n  -ACt> '  vv- ' '  V  '  iy  •'•A' . •  ■  Hotel  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

British  Rubber,  Lachine,  Que .  CLC-chartered  local 

Calgary  Power,  Calgary,  Alta...  .  Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Cdn.  General  Electric,  Toronto,  Ont .  U.E.  (Ind  ) 

Cdn.  Lithographers  Assoc.,  eastern  Canada . Lithographers  (CLC) 

Canadian  Vickers  Montreal,  Que .  Metal  Trades’  Federation  (CCCL) 

CRy  of  Ca  gary,  Alta .  Public  Kmpl.  (CLC)  ‘ 

Phv  n  Sfe  ‘TV .  Public  EmPb  (CLC)  (outside  wkrs.) 

G  N  R  ’  A!^a“  ■  VS'  V  \ .  Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (outside  wkrs.) 

lcaJons^ePt-) .  Railroad  Telegraphers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Davie  Shipbuilding,  Sorel,  Que .  Metal  Trades’  Federation  (CCCL) 

S D. avie  &  Sons,  Lauzon,  Que .  Metal  Trades’  Federation  (CCCL) 

Eastern  Car,  Trenton,  N.S. . - ■ ■  • .  Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

T  oi  n  Ci  T>k  &  Mti's'  A?soc"  Winnipeg,  Man .  Ladies’  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ma^H-^dGeieHIF;  Ejev?*0f  Ass°°-  Fort  William,  Ont .  Railway  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  7 

J  ?  Fields,  Halet,  Que .  Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

»S«S^S?a:.r.: ::::::::::::: . SKVwE  ftimm}* 

M°”  “ . 1 1  A^(cLcid 

Shipping  Federation  of  Can.,  Montreal,  Que .  I  L  A  (CLC) 

Shipping  Federation  of  Can.,  Saint  John,  N.B . i!l!a!  (CLC) 

m?eral  H?2Pltal;  Toronto,  Ont .  Building  Service  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Toronto  Telegram,  Toronto,  Ont .  Newspaper  Guild  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Collective  Bargaining  Scene 


Agreements  covering  500  or  more  workers, 
excluding  those  in  the  construction  industry 

Part  I— Agreements  Expiring  During  January,  February  and  March  1960 

(except  those  under  negotiation  in  December  1959) 


Company  and  Location 
Alberta  Govt.  Telephones,  province-wide 
Association  des  Marchands  Detaillants  (Produits 
Alimentaires),  Quebec,  P.Q. 

B.A.  Oil,  Clarkson,  Ont. 

B.C.  Telephone,  province-wide 

Bristol  Aircraft  (Western),  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Burns  &  Co.  (Eastern),  Kitchener,  Ont . 

Burns  &  Co.,  western  Canada  . 

Cdn.  British  Aluminum,  Baie  Comeau,  Que. 
Can-Met  Explorations,  Quirke  Lake,  Ont. 

Can.  Packers,  eight  plants 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont. 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont. 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C. 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C.  . 

City  of  Winnipeg,  Man.  ... 

Colonial  Steamships,  Port  Colborne,  Ont. 

Dairies  (various),  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dairies  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C. 

De  Havilland  Aircraft,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dom.  Engineering  Works,  Lachine,  Que. 
Gatineau  Power,  company-wide 
Goodyear  Tire,  New  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hammermill  Paper,  Matane,  Que. 

Manitoba  Power  Commission,  province-wide 
Manitoba  Telephone,  province-wide 
Manitoba  Telephone,  province-wide 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  Ont. 

Noranda  Copper  and  Brass,  Montreal,  Que. 
Ontario  Hydro,  company-wide 
Province  of  Saskatchewan 

Ready-mix  concrete  cos.  (various),  Toronto,  Ont. 
Regina  General  Hospital,  Regina,  Sask. 

St.  Boniface  General  Hospital,  St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Swift  Cdn.,  six  plants 
Township  of  Scarborough,  Ont. 

Wilsil  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Winnipeg  Transit  Commission,  Winnipeg, 


Union 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  (traffic  empl.) 

Commerce  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C.  Telephone  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sheet  Metal  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Firefighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (inside  staff) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (outside  staff) 
Firefighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C.  Peace  Officers  (CLC) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Seafarers  (AFL-CIO) 

Teamsters  (CLC) 

Teamsters  (CLC) 

Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba  Telephone  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Sask.  Civil  Service  (CLC)  (labour  services) 
Teamsters  (CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Empl.  Union  of  Hospital  Inst.  (Ind.) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Man. 

Part  II— Negotiations  in  Progress  During  December 

Bargaining 


Company  and  Location 

Alberta  Govt.  Telephones,  province-wide 
American  Can,  Ontario  and  Quebec 
Asbestos  Corp.,  Thetford  Mines,  Que. 

Association  des  Marchands  Detaillants  (Auto- 
Voiture),  Quebec,  P.Q. 

B.C.  Electric  Railway,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Building  suppliers,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Can.  &  Dom.  Sugar,  Montreal,  Que. 

Cdn.  Canners,  Vancouver,  Penticton,  Kelowna, 

Ashcroft,  B.C.  . 

Cdn.  General  Electric,  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
Que. 

Cdn.  Johns-Manville,  Asbestos,  Que.  . 

Cdn.  Marconi,  Montreal,  Que . 

CNR,  CPR,  other  railways,  Canada-wide 
Cdn.  Steel  Foundries,  Montreal,  Que. 

City  of  Montreal,  Que. 

City  of  Montreal,  Que. 

City  of  Ottawa,  Ont.  . 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C . 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C. 

City  of  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Union 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered  local 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

CCCL-chartered  local 
Office  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters  (CLC) 

Bakery  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Empl.  Council  (Ind.) 

15  unions  (non-operating  empl.) 

Steel  &  Foundry  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 
Firefighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered  local 
Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (inside  staff) 
Civic  Empl.  (Ind.)  (outside  wkrs.) 
Firefighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


78903-2—2 
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Company  and  Location 

Consolidated  Paper,  Les  Escoumins,  Que.  . 

Continental  Can,  St.  Laurent,  Que . 

Crown  Zeilerbach,  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Distillers  Corp.,  Montreal,  Que . 

Dominion  Coal,  Sydney,  N.S . 

Dominion  Glass,  Hamilton,  Ont . 

Eastern  Can.  Stevedoring,  Halifax,  N.S.  . 

Firestone  Tire,  Hamilton,  Ont . 

Glove  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Montreal,  St.  Raymond, 

Loretteville,  St.  Tite,  Que.  . 

Iron  Ore  of  Can.,  Schefferville,  Que.  . 

Johnson’s  Asbestos,  Thetford  Mines,  Que . 

Lake  Carriers  Assoc.,  eastern  Canada  . 

Millinery  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Montreal,  Que . 

Montreal  Locomotive  Works,  Montreal,  Que.  .  .. 

Old  Sydney  Collieries,  Sydney  Mines,  N.S . 

Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa,  Ont . 

Ottawa  Transportation  Commission,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Phillips  Electrical,  Brockville,  Ont . 

Quebec  Iron  and  Titanium,  Sorel,  Que. 

Quebec  Natural  Gas,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Regent  Knitting  Mills,  St.  Jerome,  Que. 

Stanleigh  Uranium  Mining,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont. 
Toronto  Electric  Commissioners,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto  Transit  Commission,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Wabasso  Cotton,  Welland,  Ont.  . 


Union 

Pulp  &  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
CLC-chartered  local 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillery  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Glass  &  Ceramic  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Clothing  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Seafarers  (AFL-CIO) 

Hatters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal  Trades’  Federation  (CCCL) 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile  Council  (Ind.) 


Conciliation  Officer 


Association  Patronale  du  Commerce,  Quebec, 

P.Q . 

Bicroft  Uranium  Mines,  Bancroft,  Ont . 

CBC,  company-wide  . 

Cdn.  Marconi,  Montreal,  Que . 

Communaute  des  Soeurs  de  la  Charite  de  la 
Providence,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Consolidated  Denison  Mines,  Quirke  Lake,  Ont 

Dominion  Stores,  Toronto,  Ont . 

John  Murdoch,  St.  Raymond,  Que.  . 

Hotel  Mount  Royal,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Price  Bros.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Printing  Industries  Council,  Toronto,  Ont. 

St.  Raymond  Paper,  Desbiens,  Que . 

Trans-Canada  Airlines,  company-wide  . 


Commerce  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Salaried  Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Services  Federation  (CCCL) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail,  Wholesale  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

Hotel  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

Printing  Pressmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

Air  Line  Pilots  (Ind.) 


Conciliation  Board 


Algom  Uranium  Mines,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont . 

Bindery  Room  Employees,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Cdn.  Aviation  Electronics,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Canada  Cement,  company-wide  . 

Cdn.  Industries,  Millhaven,  Ont.  . 

Consumers  Gas,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Dominion  Glass,  Montreal,  Que . 

Dominion  Wabana  Ore,  Bell  Island,  Nfld. 
Normetal  Mining,  Normetal,  Que. 

North  American  Cyanamid,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Northspan  Uranium  Mines,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont. 

Quemont  Mining,  Noranda,  Que.  . 

Toronto  Star,  Toronto,  Ont.  . 


Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bookbinders  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cement  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass  &  Ceramic  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered  local 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Newspaper  Guild  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation  Bargaining 


Dominion  Textile,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Dominion  Textile,  Montmorency,  Sherbrooke, 
Drummondville,  Que. 

Montreal  Cottons,  Valleyfield,  Que. 


United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile  Federation  (CCCL)  (see  also  under 
Work  Stoppage) 

United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Arbitration 


Association  Patronale  des  Services  Hospitaliers, 

Quebec,  P.Q . 

Association  Patronale  des  Services  Hospitaliers 
Quebec,  P.Q. 


Services  Federation  (CCCL)  (female) 
Services  Federation  (CCCL)  (male) 


Work  Stoppage 

Dominion  Textile,  Magog,  Que .  Textile  Federation  (CCCL) 
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Part  III— Settlements  Reached  During  December  1959 

(A  summary  of  the  major  terms  on  the  basis  of  information  immediately  available  Coverage 
figures  are  approximate.)  s 

omr,i^iAt3tcBESTOu’  m°ntre)l-  Que.— CLC-chartered  local:  2-yr.  agreement  covering  400 
empl.  6  cents  an  hr.  retroactive  to  March  1,  1959  and  5  cents  an  hr.  eff.  March  1  I960' 

tributions  l°  contrlbute  towards  pension  plan  whereas  formerly  only  employees  made  con- 
contra™,, <AFL'CIO''a-C>  prcaen, 

.^S^^I3£iySSr  “"*•  *° 

CPR,  Western  region  Trainmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  settlement  terms  not  yet  available. 

(?RAN,EC„  Limited,  Montreal,  Que. — Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  2-yr.  agreement 
covermg  750  emp  .— O-eent-an-hr.  increase  retroactive  to  May  1,  1959;  5-cent-an-hr.  increase  eff. 
JNov.  1,  I960,  skilled  workers  to  receive  an  additional  5  cents  an  hr.  retroactive  to  Nov.  1  1959- 
improved  health  insurance  plan;  vested  right  clause  improved  for  employees  aged  40  or  with  15 
yrs.  service,  pension  plan  mcreased  $10  per  month  to  a  maximum  of  $65  per  month. 

C1N’  New. Toronto,  Ont.— Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  3-yr.  agree- 
affecting  800  wkrs.— -an  mcrease  of  7  cents  an  hr.  on  base  rates  plus  an  increase  in  the 
increment  between  standard  job  class  rates  eff.  Oct.  1,  1960  and  an  equal  increase  on  Oct.  1,  1961; 
improvements  in  SUB,  hospital  and  group  insurance,  pension  and  sick  benefits. 

Dominion  Structural  Steel,  Montreal,  Que. — Mineworkers  (Ind.):  2-yr.  agreement 
„afeci“f  5?°  ^s;U25-cent-Rn-hr-  mcrease  retroactive  to  Nov.  30,  1959  and  6-cent-an-hr.  increase 
err.  Aug.  1,  I960,  2  days  bereavement  leave  without  loss  of  pay  for  deaths  occurring  in  the 
immediate  iamily  of  the  employee;  shift  premium  for  afternoon  and  evening  shifts  increased  by 
i  cent  an  nr» 

Fairey  Aviation,  Dartmouth,  N.S.— Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  2-yr  agreement 
of T^elts  ^W7unr l?lS9e60°f  4  C£ntS  311  hr  retroactive  10  June  1959;  a  further  increase 

r tHAT^U  Frontenac  (CPR),  Quebec,  Que. — Railway,  Transport  and  General 

W  i  (io^QCl\L33'm0^^Y?reTe,nt  covenn£  58j?  empl.— 5-cent-an-hr.  increase  retroactive  to 
June  1,  1959  with  an  additional  3  cents  an  hr.  eff.  May  1,  1960  and  2  cents  an  hr.  eff.  April  1, 

Hotel  Empress  (CPR),  Victoria,  B.C. — Railway,  Transport  and  General  Wkrs  (CLCL 
agreement  covering  500  empl.— wage  increase  of  5  cents  an  hr.  retroactive  to  June  1 

19 j9  and  an  additional  3  cents  an  hr.  eff.  May  1,  1960  and  2  cents  an  hr.  eff.  April  1  196h 

improved  vacation  plan;  some  changes  in  work  rules. 

Manitoba  Rolling  Mill,  Selkirk,  Man.— Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  1-yr.  agree- 
ment  covering  800  wkrs. — wage  increase  of  4  cents  an  hr.  retroactive  to  April  16,  1959  and  an 

additional  3  cents  an  hr.  retroactive  to  Nov.  15,  1959;  some  revisions  made  to  the  incentive 

wage  plan. 

Maritime  Telegraphs  and  Telephone,  company-wide — I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  (traffic 
DEP£?™ENT):  l-yr-  agreement  affecting  600  empl. — general  wage  increase  ranging  from  $105 
to  $3.75  per  wk. 

Page-Hersey  Tubes,  Welland,  Ont. — U.E.  (Ind.)  :  1-yr.  agreement  covering  1,000  wkrs. — 
general  wage  mcrease  of  6  cents  an  hr;  3  wks.  vacation  with  pay  after  10  yrs.  service  (formerly 
3  wks.  after  12  yrs.);  employees  working  on  legal  holidays  to  receive  $18  per  day  rather  than 
$i7.25  per  day  as  formerly. 

Sportswear  Mfrs.  Guild,  Toronto,  Ont. —  Ladies  Garment  Workers  (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
the  agreement  which  covers  1,200  wkrs.  was  extended  until  July  31,  1960  without  change  in 
terms. 


Thompson  Products,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. — Employees  Assoc.  (Ind.):  1-yr.  agreement 
covering  700  empl. — general  wage  increase  of  6  cents  an  hr.  eff.  Dec.  1,  1959;  additional  increase  of 
6  cents  an  hr.  for  skilled  trades;  a  cost-of-living  bonus  amounting  to  8  cents  an  hr.  was 
mcorporated  into  the  base  rates. 

Walter  M.  Lowney,  Montreal,  Que. — Bakery  Workers  (CLC):  2-yr.  agreement  affecting 
650  empl. — wage  increases  of  8  cents  an  hr.  for  male  empl.  and  5  cents  an  hr.  for  female  empl. 
were  granted  retroactive  to  March  1959;  an  additional  mcrease  of  8  cents  an  hr.  for  male 
empl.  and  4  cents  an  hr.  for  female  empl.  eff.  March  1960;  4  wks.  vacation  with  pay  after  25 
yrs.  service  (formerly  no  provision  for  4  wks.  vacation);  employees  with  2  yrs.  service  will  be 
paid  for  some  statutory  holidays  even  if  temporarily  laid  off  at  the  time;  double  pay  for 
Sunday  work;  improvements  in  premium  pay  for  afternoon  and  night  shifts  eff.  March  1959. 
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NOTES  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


605  Winter  Works  Projects  Approved  in  First  Week 


There  were  605  municipal  works  projects 
accepted  for  federal  contribution  under  the 
Municipal  Winter  Works  Incentive  Program 
up  to  December  4.  The  program  became 
effective  on  December  1. 

On  the  same  date  in  1958,  the  year  the 
program  was  inaugurated,  100  projects  had 
been  approved.  In  1959  it  had  been  possible 
to  announce  the  program  earlier,  and  as  a 
result  a  large  number  of  projects  had 
already  been  accepted  by  the  federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  time  the  program  opened. 

All  10  provinces  have  agreed  to  take  part 
in  this  winter’s  program  and,  up  to  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  projects  have  been  submitted  by  all 
provinces  except  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  total  cost  of  the  projects  accepted 
up  to  December  4  was  about  $33,000,000, 
of  which  about  $24,973,000  will  be  spent 
during  the  five  months  the  program  is  in 
effect — December  1,  1959  to  April  30,  1960. 
The  total  direct  payroll  cost  involved  in 
the  projects  during  this  period  was 
estimated  at  about  $9,500,000.  Of  this,  the 
federal  Government  will  contribute  about 
$4,671,000.  Direct  payroll  costs  make  up 
almost  40  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  on 
these  projects. 

It  is  expected  that  13,392  men  will  be 
hired  as  a  direct  result  of  projects  already 
approved  and  that  the  total  on-site  employ¬ 
ment  will  amount  to  701,354  man-days. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  program  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  offers  to  pay  one-half  the  direct 
payroll  costs  of  a  municipality  or  its  con¬ 
tractors  or  subcontractors  on  accepted  win¬ 
ter  works  projects.  For  the  purpose  of  the 


incentive  program,  winter  works  projects 
will  include  work  that  would  not  normally 
be  undertaken  during  the  winter  months 
and  that  is  designed  to  create  additional 
employment. 

Projects  which  are  eligible  are: 

(a)  Needed  public  projects  municipalities 
have  considered  undertaking  some  time  in 
the  future  which  can  be  undertaken  this 
winter; 

(b)  New  projects  that  can  be  carried  out 
this  winter; 

(c)  Additional  work  on  existing  projects 
over  and  above  the  work  that  would  have 
been  carried  out  in  any  event  this  winter. 

The  types  of  work  coming  under  the 
terms  of  this  offer  are:  the  construction  and 
major  reconstruction  of  streets,  sidewalks 
and  municipal  roads;  the  construction  and 
major  reconstruction  of  water,  sewage  and 
storm  sewage  facilities  not  including  build¬ 
ings;  and  the  construction  and  development 
of  municipal  parks  and  playgrounds. 

Five  provinces  are  again  offering  further 
incentives  for  projects  undertaken  by  their 
municipalities.  Ontario,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  have  offered  an  extra  25  per  cent 
of  payroll  costs  on  top  of  the  federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  50  per  cent. 

The  number  of  projects  approved  for 
each  province  was  as  follows:  Newfound¬ 
land,  15;  Nova  Scotia,  5;  New  Brunswick, 
33;  Quebec,  15;  Ontario,  206;  Manitoba,  40; 
Saskatchewan,  112;  Alberta,  39,  British 
Columbia,  140. 


Will  Not  Use  Winter  Work  Plan  So  That  More  Qualify  For  Insurance 


Reports  that  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  would  co-operate  with  munic¬ 
ipalities  to  enable  more  workers  to  qualify 
for  unemployment  insurance  by  means  of 
the  Municipal  Winter  Works  Incentive  Pro¬ 
gram  were  recently  refuted  by  officials  of 
the  Montreal  office  of  the  UIC. 

It  had  been  rumoured  that  a  worker 
who  was  short  of  weekly  unemployment 
insurance  contributions  would  be  employed 
on  the  winter  employment  projects  aided 
by  federal  grants  until  he  had  qualified  for 


benefit,  and  would  then  be  laid  off  to  make 
way  for  another  worker  who  was  short  of 
contributions. 

“Such  a  course  of  action  is  incompatible 
with  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
whose  objective  is  to  protect  workers  against 
involuntary  unemployment,”  the  UIC  state¬ 
ment  said.  “Such  a  policy  would  result  in 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  the  best 
qualified  applicants  being  referred  to  job 
vacancies.”  The  fact  that  a  person  is  or 
is  not  drawing  unemployment  insurance 
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benefit  is  never  taken  into  account  in  refer¬ 
ring  him  to  an  employer,  it  added. 

The  Commission  believes  that  workers 
would  rather  be  working  than  drawing  bene¬ 
fits,  and  obviously  could  not  be  a  party  to 
an  arrangement  that  discriminated  between 
workers  in  the  way  suggested,  the  Montreal 
statement  said. 


John  L.  Lewis  Decides  to  Retire, 
Was  UMW  President  40  Years 

John  L.  Lewis,  President  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  for  40  years,  will  retire  early 
this  year.  He  wil  be  80  years  old  on 
February  12. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Kennedy,  the  union’s  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Lewis  announced  his  pending  retire¬ 
ment  in  a  letter,  dated  December  15  and 
addresed  to  UMW  members,  that  was 
published  in  the  union’s  bi-monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal. 

Born  in  Lucas,  Iowa,  he  quit  school  while 
in  the  seventh  grade  to  drive  mules  in  the 
coal  mines.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
Welsh  coal  miners.  In  1917  he  was  elected 
UMW  Vice-President  and  two  years  later 
became  President. 

He  was  defeated  in  1921  in  an  attempt 
to  unseat  Samuel  Gompers  as  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labour. 

In  1935  he  took  the  Mine  Workers  out 
of  the  AFL  and,  with  them,  other  dissident 
unions  and  formed  the  Congress  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Organizations.  He  became  the  CIO’s 
first  President. 

He  withdrew  his  union  from  the  CIO  in 
1942,  re-affiliated  with  the  AFL  in  1946, 
and  again  broke  with  the  AFL  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  In  Canada,  it  remained  affiliated 
with  the  Canadian  Labour  Congres  until 
December  1955,  when  it  was  expelled  for 
non-payment  of  per  capita  tax.  Since  then 
the  UMW  has  been  inedpendent. 

During  his  presidency,  the  miners  became 
the  highest-paid  and  most  adequately  in¬ 
sured  group  of  industrial  workers  in  the 
world— U.S.  miners  now  earn  $24  a  day. 
The  union’s  pension  and  welfare  fund  has 
become  a  model  of  industry-financed  social 
security. 

The  UMW  does  not  have  provision  for  a 
president  emeritus  but  Mr.  Lewis’  successor, 
Thomas  Kennedy,  has  announced  that  he 
would  ask  the  union’s  executive  board  to 
create  such  a  post  for  the  retiring  President. 

Like  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Kennedy  began 
working  in  the  mines  while  in  his  teens. 
Now  72  years  of  age,  he  has  been  a  union 
member  for  almost  60  years  and  an  officer 


of  the  UMW  since  1925,  when  he  became 
international  Secretary-Treasurer.  He  served 
as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1935  to  1939. 


Head  of  Special  Services  Branch, 
Walter  W.  Dawson  Retires 

Walter  W.  Dawson,  a  deputy  minister  in 
Saskatchewan  in  the  1940’s,  and  latterly 
Director  of  the  Special  Services  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Labour,  retired  from 
federal  government  service  last  month. 

Well-known  from  coast  to  coast  for  his 
work  in  the  farm  labour  field  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  group  movements  of  immi¬ 
grants  into  Canada,  Mr.  Dawson  played  a 
vital  role  last  winter  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  Municipal  Winter 
Works  Incentive  Program. 

Mr.  Dawson’s  career  in  the  public  service 
began  in  his  native  province,  Saskatchewan, 
after  his  discharge  from  the  army  in  1919. 
His  military  career  extended  from  1914  to 
1919,  during  which  time  he  served  in  France 
with  the  28th  Battalion  of  the  Second 
Division. 

From  1920  to  1924  he  worked  with  the 
federal  Income  Tax  Branch.  At  the  height 
of  the  depression  of  the  1930’s  he  served  as 
director  of  relief  for  the  province  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  At  one  point  in  his  career, 
during  the  winter  of  1937-38,  more  than 
half  of  the  population  of  the  province  was 
on  relief. 

In  1941  he  added  the  duties  of  Director 
of  Farm  Labour  for  Saskatchewan  and  in 

1943  he  was  loaned  by  the  province  to 
serve  as  representative  of  agriculture  on 
the  federal  Wartime  Mobilization  Board.  In 

1944  he  returned  to  Saskatchewan  as  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  Department  of  Labour  and 
Public  Welfare. 

In  1946  he  joined  the  Japanese  Division 
of  the  federal  Department  of  Labour  as 
Supervisor  of  Japanese  Employment  Place¬ 
ment,  working  in  Saskatchewan.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  came  to  Ottawa  to  head  the 
Department’s  Special  Services  Branch  and 
act  as  co-ordinator  of  federal-provincial 
farm  labour  programs.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  concerned  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  group  movements  of  more  than 
100,000  immigrants  to  Canada. 

During  his  last  four  years  of  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  service  he  was  increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  the  National 
Winter  Employment  Campaign  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  working  committee  co¬ 
ordinating  government  activities  in  that 
field. 
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L.  M.  Messmer,  Vice-President  of 
Alberta  Labour  Federation,  Dies 

L.  M.  Messmer,  Vice-President  for 
Southern  Alberta  of  the  Alberta  Federation 
of  Labour,  died  Christmas  Eve  at  the  age 
of  34  years. 

Mr.  Messmer  had  been  re-elected  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  at  the  Federation’s 
convention  in  Edmonton  last  October. 

His  union  career  began  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  local  union  at  the 
Dominion  Glass  Company  in  Redcliffe,  Alta. 

When  the  membership  voted  to  enter  the 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour,  Mr.  Messmer 
was  elected  business  agent  for  the  glass  and 
pottery  locals.  In  1955  the  union  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Glass 
and  Ceramic  Workers  of  North  America 
(CCL). 

When  the  Industrial  Federation  of  Labour 
of  Alberta  and  the  Alberta  Federation  of 
Labour  merged  in  September  1956  (L.G. 
1956,  p.  1261),  Mr.  Messmer  was  elected 
southern  vice-president.  He  was  active  also 
in  the  Medicine  Hat  and  District  Labour 
Council. 


Quebec  Requests  Federal  Govt. 

To  Put  Stop  to  Textile  Imports 

A  motion  urging  the  federal  Government 
to  adopt  without  delay  suitable  means  to 
stop  the  “undesirable  competition”  of  foreign 
textile  products  on  the  Quebec  market  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Quebec  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  early  in  December. 

The  motion  stated  that  the  textile  industry 
employs  more  than  50,000  people  in  some 
350  mills  scattered  over  the  province,  and 
that  “said  foreign  imports  in  the  province 
cause  much  unemployment  and  deprive 
thousands  of  workers  of  their  livelihood.” 
It  contended  that  it  was  urgently  necessary 
“to  put  a  stop  to  this  unjust  and  prejudicial 
competition,”  and  it  begged  the  federal 
authorities  to  take  the  required  measures 
immediately. 

Name  Members  of  Enlarged 
Quebec  Labour  Relations  Board 

Composition  of  the  Quebec  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  was  announced  last  month  by 
Hon.  Antonio  Barrette,  provincial  Minister 
of  Labour. 

The  Board  has  been  enlarged  to  eight 
members  to  enable  it  to  hold  simultaneous 
sittings  in  two  locations. 

Judge  Conrad  Pelletier  and  H.  C.  Lebrun 
were  reappointed  Chairman  and  Vice-Chair¬ 
man.  Judge  Pelletier,  professor  of  indus¬ 


trial  legislation,  Faculty  of  Law,  Laval 
University,  is  a  former  Judge  of  the  Sessions 
of  the  Peace. 

The  only  other  member  carried  over  from 
the  former  board  is  Leo  M.  Cote.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  the  earlier  board 
Mr.  Cote  was  President  of  the  Montreal 
Trades  and  Labour  Council  (TLC). 

Other  labour  representatives  on  the  Board 
are  Andre  Roy,  President,  Quebec  Central 
Council  (CCCL),  and  J.  Eucher  Corbeil, 
Treasurer,  Quebec  Federation  of  Labour 
(CLC). 

Management  representatives  are:  Claude 
Lavery,  Secretary-General,  Association  of 
Professional  Industrialists,  K.  G.  K.  Baker, 
Personnel  Director,  Howard  Smith  Paper 
Mills  Limited;  and  Benoit  Tousignant,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  Quebec  Cartier  Mining 
Company,  and  onetime  Chief  Inspector  of 
the  Labour  Relations  Board. 


Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
Amended  by  Quebec  Legislature 

A  bill  amending  the  Quebec  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  was  passed  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Legislature  last  month. 

The  amendment  increases  to  $5,000  from 
$4,000  the  basic  salary  on  which  indemnities 
to  injured  workers  are  to  be  calculated,  and 
the  rate  of  compensation  is  maintained  at 
75  per  cent. 

Indemnity  to  the  widow  of  a  worker 
fatally  injured  in  an  industrial  accident  was 
raised  to  $75  a  month  instead  of  $55.  A 
widow  with  three  children  will  now  receive 
$150  a  month,  compared  with  $135  in 
Saskatchewan,  the  province  with  the  next 
highest  compensation. 

The  law  is  retroactive  and  persons  now 
receiving  compensation  will  receive  in¬ 
creased  indemnities. 


Says  Canada  Should  Produce 
More  Engineering  Technicians 

Canada  must  produce  three  to  four 
engineering  technicians  for  every  profes¬ 
sional  engineer  produced,  if  the  nation  is 
to  keep  up  with  future  demands  in  industry 
for  technologically-trained  personnel,  R.  M. 
Robinson,  Vice-President,  Canadian  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  told  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Vocational  Association  in 
Chicago  last  month. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  that  at  present  there 
exists  a  “very  unbalanced  ratio  of  engineers 
to  engineering  technicians”  in  Canada. 

In  the  past  year,  Mr.  Robinson  noted, 
Canadian  universities  turned  out  2,140 
engineers,  while  only  some  500  engineering 
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technicians  graduated  from  Canadian  tech¬ 
nical  schools,  a  ratio  that  is  “just  about  the 
reverse  of  what  it  should  be.” 

Mr.  Robinson  said  that  the  engineering 
technician,  in  particular,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important  in  the  industrial  scheme 
of  things,  and  suggested  that  a  greater  effort 
be  made  to  attract  the  academically  bright 
student  into  vocational  and  technical 
courses. 


Manitoba  Federation  Submits 
Brief  to  Provincial  Cabinet 

Establishment  of  a  full-time  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board,  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  providing  for  a  compulsory  check-off 
of  union  dues  at  the  request  of  the  majority 
of  the  employees  in  a  bargaining  unit,  and 
the  administration  of  the  Fair  Wages  Act 
were  among  the  more  important  measures 
requested  in  a  brief  presented  last  month 
by  the  Manitoba  Federation  of  Labour  to 
the  Government  of  Manitoba. 

The  Federation  also  recommended  an 
amendment  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  to  provide  for  a  medical  appeal  system 
and  to  make  the  findings  of  the  Medical 
Board  binding  on  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Board. 

Other  recommendations  asked  that: 

— Employment  of  females  be  prohibited 
in  premises  where  the  temperature  is  below 
50  degrees  Farenheit,  unless  proper  ventila¬ 
tion  is  provided. 

— The  Building  Trades  Protection  Act  be 
amended  to  give  the  Building  Trades  Pro¬ 
tection  Board  the  responsibility  for  licensing 
carpenters  and  millwrights. 

—A  levy — estimated  at  12J  cents  per 
month  per  subscriber — be  imposed  on  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  provincial  hospital  plan  to 
provide  a  fund  out  of  which  student  nurses' 
salaries  of  $900  a  year  each  could  be  paid. 
The  average  number  of  student  nurses  was 
estimated  at  750. 

— Accident  prevention  and  industrial 
safety  be  placed  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board. 

The  Federation  also  repeated  a  number 
of  recommendations  previously  made  to  the 
Government.  These  included  requests  for: 
appointment  of  a  full-time  Minister  of 
Labour;  licensing  of  all  journeymen  plum¬ 
bers  and  steamfftters,  and  steam,  gas  and 
oil  pipe  welders;  compulsory  government 
automobile  insurance  covering  public  lia¬ 
bility  and  property  damage;  assumption  by 
the  Government  of  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  retarded  children;  patronage 
by  the  Government  of  union  made  goods 


and  services  and  consideration  of  the  union 
label  on  all  printing;  a  public  works  and 
a  low-cost  subsidized  housing  program  to 
relieve  unemployment;  enactment  of  a  legal 
maximum  of  40  hours  work  a  week  for  all 
industries  and  all  parts  of  the  province;  and 
raising  of  the  ceiling  on  annual  earnings 
for  calculation  of  workmen’s  compensation 
to  $5,000  from  the  present  $4,500. 


UAW  Seeks  Royal  Commission 
To  Study  Automobile  Industry 

The  Canadian  Council  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  meeting  in  Brantford  last 
month,  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  on  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try.  The  effects  on  employment  of  the 
importing  of  parts  and  vehicles  should  be 
given  particular  study,  the  Council  suggested. 

The  delegates,  who  represented  the 
union’s  60,000  Canadian  members,  also  re¬ 
quested  Premier  Frost  of  Ontario  to  con¬ 
vene  a  conference  of  union,  industry  and 
goverment  leaders  to  deal  with  the  social 
problems  that  result  when  industries  move 
to  another  location. 

George  Burt,  Canadian  Director  of  the 
UAW,  said  not  only  the  workers  but  whole 
communities  have  been  “left  in  the  lurch” 
by  industries  that  move  away  after  many 
years  of  profit  making. 

A  resolution  submitted  by  UAW  members 
in  the  aircraft  industry  asked  the  federal 
Government  either  to  get  the  United  States 
to  drop  its  12-per-cent  tariff  on  commercial 
aircraft  or  to  place  a  matching  tariff  on 
aircraft  imported  from  the  United  States. 
It  was  unanimously  approved. 


Issue  Analysis  of  Welding  Trade 

Another  in  the  series  of  trade  analyses 
designed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
uniform  trade  standards  in  Canada  has 
been  issued.  It  is  An  Analysis  of  the  Weld¬ 
ing  Trade,  which  lists  the  essential  opera¬ 
tions  that  a  fully-trained  journeyman  should 
be  able  to  perform  as  well  as  the  related 
theoretical  knowledge  he  should  master  to 
be  competent  in  his  trade. 

This  is  the  twelfth  analysis  completed  by 
a  group  of  national  committees  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  Labour,  working  in 
conjunction  with  provincial  apprenticeship 
authorities.  Other  trades  covered  are:  heavy 
duty  mechanic’s;  bricklaying;  carpentry; 
machinist’s;  motor  vehicle  repair — body; 
motor  vehicle  repair — mechanical;  plaster¬ 
ing;  plumbing;  sheet  metal;  electrical;  and 
painting  and  decorating. 

The  analyses  are  available  from  the 
Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa,  for  50  cents  a  copy. 
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CCA  Makes  Submissions  to 
Two  Provincial  Governments 

During  November  the  Canadian  Construc¬ 
tion  Association  submitted  almost  identical 
briefs  to  the  Governments  of  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  briefs  dealt  with  housing,  highways, 
tendering  practices,  labour  relations,  appren¬ 
ticeship  and  wintertime  construction. 

The  briefs  suggested  that  the  Govern¬ 
ments: 

- — Minimize  the  use  of  provincial  forces 
on  public  construction  projects; 

— Review  and  amend  provincial  labour 
legislation; 

— Establish  joint  committees  of  interested 
parties  and  Government  inter-departmental 
committees  to  co-ordinate  the  scheduling  of 
both  new  and  maintenance  construction  work 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  during  the 
winter  months; 

— Undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of 
procedures  governing  the  qualification  of 
highway  contractors; 

— Consider  the  subject  of  mechanics’  liens 
in  an  effort  to  achieve  uniformity  in  legisla¬ 
tion  in  all  provinces. 

In  its  submission  to  the  Newfoundland 
Cabinet  the  Association  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  construction  programs  to  the 
economy  of  the  province,  noting  that  some 
$83,000,000  would  be  spent  on  construction 
during  the  current  year.  Direct  employ¬ 
ment  to  some  9,500  persons  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  result  of  the  programs. 

The  Newfoundland  delegation  com¬ 
mended  the  Government  for  its  program  of 
pre-employment  training  and  the  excellent 
work  it  has  done  in  opening  up  communica¬ 
tions,  particularly  roads,  to  many  parts  of 
the  province  formerly  accessible  by  sea  only, 
and  noted  that  the  construction  industry 
“has  been  heartened  by  the  strong  stand 
and  leadership  asserted  in  dealing  with 
labour  problems.” 

The  brief  also  acquainted  the  Government 
of  Newfoundland  with  the  CCA  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  federal  Government  suggest¬ 
ing  that  federal  aid  for  road  construction 
be  placed  on  a  continuing  basis,  and  that 
aid  be  provided  that  will  make  home  owner¬ 
ship  feasible  for  the  under-$5,000-annually 
income  group. 

It  urged  the  Government  to  facilitate  the 
completion  of  the  Newfoundland  section 
of  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  speed. 

In  its  brief  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  CCA  pointed  out  that  some  $190 
million  would  be  spent  in  the  province 
during  the  current  year.  The  program  would 
provide  employment  for  some  23,000  per¬ 
sons  in  the  province. 


CMA  Brief  to  N.B.  Cabinet  Asks 
Changes  in  Labour  Relations  Act 

In  a  brief  to  the  New  Brunswick  Govern¬ 
ment,  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association 
representatives  in  the  province  strongly 
advised  against  any  changes  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  Labour  Relations  Act  “that  will,  in 
effect,  narrow  the  area  of  discussions 
intended  for  the  bargaining  table.” 

The  CMA  representatives  said  they 
believed  the  Labour  Relations  Act  was 
weighted  in  favour  of  unions.  They  believed 
the  Act  needed  revision  to  take  into  account 
“the  great  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
trade  unions  since  the  Act  was  first  passed.” 

The  brief  called  the  proposed  measure 
“protective  legislation”  and  suggested  that 
“trade  unions  have  grown  into  vast  inter¬ 
national  organizations  with  tremendous, 
and  often  monopolistic  powers,  over  our 
economy.” 

In  recommending  that  trade  unions 
“assume  a  greater  responsibility  towards 
society,”  the  brief  recommended  that  they 
be  made  “legal  entities  with  power  to  sue 
and  be  sued  for  damages  in  civil  courts.” 

The  brief  noted  that  “it  causes  a  great 
feeling  of  frustration  and  injustice  in  the 
minds  of  employers,  who  are  fully  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  corporate  actions  under  the 
law,  to  have  to  deal  with  unions  which  have 
a  practical  immunity  from  the  laws  of  the 
land.” 

Legal  Picketing 

Favouring  the  insertion  in  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  of  provisions  to  regulate 
picketing,  the  brief  said,  “there  still  seems 
to  be  great  confusion  in  the  minds  of  some 
trade  unionists  as  to  what  constitutes  legal 
picketing. 

“We  believe  that  if  unions  are  made 
legally  responsible  for  their  actions  and  are 
restricted  to  legal  picketing  there  will  be 
little  or  no  call  for  injunctions  in  labour 
disputes.” 

The  Act  should  state  clearly  that  “em¬ 
ployers  are  free  to  express  their  views  on 
an  equal  basis  with  trade  unions  provided 
they  do  not  use  coercion,  intimidation, 
threats,  promises  or  undue  influence  .  .  .  ” 

The  brief  also  asked  that,  if  the  province 
intended  to  refrain  from  using  judges  as 
conciliation  board  chairmen,  the  change  be 
gradual  and  that  time  be  given  to  develop  a 
panel  of  experienced  chairmen,  suitable  to 
both  employers  and  unions. 

All  government  department  heads  and 
those  responsible  for  government  purchas¬ 
ing  were  asked  to  lend  support  to  the  CMA 
“Buy  Canadian”  program. 
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Federal-Provincial  Farm  Labour  Conference 

Seventeenth  meeting  told  farm  labour  situation  in  1959  little  changed  from  the 
previous  year:  satisfactory  help  either  for  seasonal  or  year-round  work  just 
as  hard  to  find.  Continued  decline  in  farm  labour  force  in  1960  is  foreseen 


The  farm  labour  situation  across  Canada 
in  1959  showed  no  marked  change  from 
the  previous  year,  according  to  reports 
presented  at  the  17th  Federal-Provincial 
Farm  Labour  Conference,  held  in  Ottawa 
on  November  26  and  27. 

Satisfactory  help  either  for  seasonal  or 
for  year-round  work  was  as  hard  to  find 
last  year  as  ever,  and  growers  of  sugar 
beets  in  Ontario  again  had  acute  difficulty 
in  obtaining  and  retaining  competent  labour 
for  their  seasonal  work.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  labour  difficulties  appeared  to  have 
been  no  greater  than  in  1958. 

A  continued  decline  in  the  farm  labour 
force  during  1960  was  foreseen  by  Dr. 
W.  R.  Dymond,  Director,  Economics  and 
Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour, 
although  he  was  unwilling  to  try  to  predict 
the  extent  of  the  decline. 

In  any  event,  he  said,  the  farm  sector 
of  the  economy  will  probably  encounter 
stiffer  competition  in  hiring  farm  help  from 
non-farm  industries  than  was  the  case  in 
1959. 

Other  important  subjects  discussed  at  the 
conference  were:  the  extension  of  unem- 
ploment  insurance  to  farm  workers,  immi¬ 
gration,  farm  accidents  and  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation. 

Walter  Dawson,  Director  of  the  Special 
Services  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  again  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
conference. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  by  Hon. 
Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour.  After 
referring  to  the  pending  retirement  of  Mr. 
Dawson  and  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
excellent  work  Mr.  Dawson  had  done  in 
the  farm  labour  field,  the  Minister  praised 
the  work  that  had  been  done  on  the  winter 
work  incentive  rogram.  He  said  that  he 
understood  farm  labour  would  be  harder 
to  get  in  the  future,  but  he  thought  that  the 
difficulties  could  be  overcome  by  co-opera¬ 
tive  effort. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  for  farm  labour,  Mr.  Starr 
said  that  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Com¬ 
mission  had  been  instructed  to  study  cover¬ 
age  for  these  workers  both  on  a  universal 
basis  and  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  were  expected  within  a  month 
or  two.  However,  the  Minister  added  that 
he  foresaw  a  great  many  difficulties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  plan. 


A.  H.  Brown,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour, 
said  that  provision  to  carry  on  the  farm 
labour  program  was  being  made  in  the 
estimates  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Brown  also 
referred  to  Mr.  Dawson’s  retirement,  and 
expressed  appreciation  of  his  abilities  and 
service. 

All  of  the  nine  provinces  that  have  farm 
labour  agreements  with  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  were  represented  by  senior  officials  of 
their  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

The  chairman  referred  to  the  retirement 
of  H.  R.  Richardson,  Manitoba  Department 
of  Agriculture;  F.  H.  Newcombe,  Alberta 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  F.  C.  Hitch¬ 
cock  of  the  Prairie  Region  of  the  National 
Employment  Service,  all  of  whom  have 
been  familiar  figures  at  previous  farm 
labour  conferences. 

In  addition  to  representatives  of  provin¬ 
cial  Departments  of  Agriculture,  the  con¬ 
ference  was  attended  by  National  Emloy- 
ment  Service  representatives  from  all  regions 
and  from  head  office;  officials  of  the  federal 
Departments  of  Labour,  Agriculture,  and 
Citizenship  and  Immigration;  of  the  Canada- 
dian  National  and  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
ways;  of  the  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Agriculture,  the  Embassies  of 
West  Germany  and  The  Netherlands,  the 
Ontario  Sugar  Beet  Growers’  Association, 
and  the  Canada  and  Dominion  Sugar  Com- 
any. 

Employment  in  Agriculture 

In  a  report  on  the  general  economic  and 
employment  outlook,  Dr.  Dymond  said  that 
employment  in  primary  agriculture  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline  in  1959,  but  at  a  slower 
rate  than  in  any  year  since  1955.  The 
decline  between  1958  and  1959  averaged 
only  2.8  per  cent,  compared  with  a  decline 
of  4.2  per  cent  between  1957  and  1958. 

From  lanuary  to  October  the  number  of 
persons  with  jobs  in  agriculture  averaged 
706,000,  compared  with  726,000  for  the 
same  period  in  1958  and  758,000  during 
the  comparable  period  of  1957,  he  said. 

Self-employed  farm  operators  and  unpaid 
family  workers  continued  to  decline  in  num¬ 
bers  during  1959,  but  there  was  a  notice¬ 
able  increase  in  the  number  of  paid  workers 
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employed  in  agriculture.  During  the  first 
10  months  of  1959  paid  workers  on  farms 
averaged  113,000,  compared  with  an  average 
of  101,000  during  the  same  period  of  1958. 
The  increase,  however,  was  concentrated 
in  Quebec;  in  the  other  four  regions  there 
was  practically  no  change. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  1959  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  female  workers 
compared  with  previous  years,  which  had 
been  an  interesting  feature  of  farm  employ¬ 
ment  in  1958,  had  been  reversed,  Dr.  Dy- 
mond  said.  In  the  1959  period  the  number 
of  women  with  jobs  in  agriculture  declined 
to  51,000  from  an  average  of  55,000  in  the 
same  period  of  1958.  Despite  this  decline, 
however,  the  number  of  female  workers 
remained  higher  than  it  was  in  other  years 
since  1953. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

James  McGregor,  Director,  Insurance 
Branch,  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion,  outlined  five  plans  being  considered 
for  extending  unemployment  insurance  to 
farm  workers.  He  also  discussed  some  of 
the  difficulties  involved. 

The  main  difficulty,  Mr.  McGregor  said, 
lies  in  trying  to  apply  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  to  an  industry  that  does  not  lend 
itself  to  it. 

A  departmental  committee  that  included 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Fin¬ 
ance,  Insurance,  and  Agriculture,  the  Dom¬ 
inion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  the  Privy 
Council  was  then  sitting  to  consider  the 
question.  It  hoped  to  report  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  Mr.  McGregor  said. 

The  five  plans  it  had  under  consideration 
concerned  the  extension  of  unemployment 
insurance  to  agriculture  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  To  specified  types  of  farming  only, 
but  in  all  areas. 

2.  To  specified  areas  only,  but  to  all  types 
of  farming  in  those  areas. 

3.  To  specified  areas,  and  only  to  speci¬ 
fied  types  of  farming  within  those  areas. 

4.  To  every  paid  agricultural  worker  who 
had  previously  been  in  insured  employment. 

5.  To  all  farm  operations  regardless  of 
location. 

The  committee  also  considered  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  for  farm  workers  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

One  of  the  big  difficulties  in  applying 
any  scheme  was  to  decide,  in  the  peculiar 
situations  often  found  on  farms,  who  was 
unemployed,  Mr.  McGregor  said.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  man  was  hired  during  the 
winter  to  do  the  chores  only,  was  he 


unemployed?  There  was  a  danger  of  up¬ 
setting  the  economics  of  farming,  he  pointed 
out. 

Another  difficulty  would  lie  in  policing, 
owing  to  the  scattered  nature  of  farming 
operations.  Farmers,  Mr.  McGregor  said, 
were  not  more  dishonest  than  other  people, 
but  in  this  matter  their  opportunities  of 
abuse  would  be  greater. 

With  regard  to  voluntary  participation  by 
groups  of  farmers  or  farm  workers,  Mr. 
McGregor  pointed  out  that  the  whole  idea 
of  unemployment  insurance,  as  of  any 
other  kind  of  insurance,  was  the  sharing 
of  risks,  good  and  bad.  Voluntary  participa¬ 
tion  would  mean  that  the  groups  that  wanted 
to  join  would  be  the  bad  risks,  and  “we 
don’t  want  only  the  bad  risks,”  he  said. 

Mr.  McGregor  said  that  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Commission,  for  its  own 
information  only,  had  segregated  the  records 
for  fishermen,  and  had  found  that  for  every 
dollar  paid  in  by  fishermen  almost  $9  had 
been  paid  out  to  them  in  benefits. 

Immigration 

A  difficult  situation  regarding  the  supply 
of  immigrant  farm  labour  in  1960  and  for 
the  next  five  years,  due  to  the  improved 
economic  position  of  the  European  coun¬ 
tries,  was  foreseen  by  Laval  Fortier,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration. 
Not  all  countries  could  supply  suitable 
immigrants,  he  pointed  out. 

His  department’s  overseas  staff  had  been 
instructed  in  August  to  start  recruiting  for 
movement  next  spring,  that  is  by  March  1. 
This  advance  planning  should  help  recruit¬ 
ment,  Col.  Fortier  said. 

Farmers  and  the  provincial  governments 
will  have  to  do  something  if  they  want 
immigrants  to  come  to  their  provinces. 
Some  industries  have  presented  arguments 
to  help  the  Immigration  Department  in 
persuading  people  to  come  to  Canada,  and 
Col.  Fortier  suggested  that  if  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Agriculture  would  do  some¬ 
thing  like  that  people  abroad  would  have 
more  confidence  in  its  representations  than 
in  those  of  the  Department. 

The  Deputy  Minister  said  that  his  depart¬ 
ment  would  take  all  the  single  farm  work¬ 
ers  it  could  get  next  year. 

R.  A.  Stewart  of  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Agriculture  said  he  would  inform  the 
Federation  of  Col.  Fortier’s  suggestion.  He 
then  asked:  if  immigrants  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  on  farms  because 
of  their  willingness  to  accept  a  lower 
standard  of  living  than  Canadians,  how 
could  Canadian  farmers  compete  with  them? 
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In  reply  to  a  question  whether  restrictions 
would  be  placed  next  year  on  the  entry  on 
permit  of  tobacco  workers  from  the  United 
States,  Col.  Fortier  said  that  any  requests 
would  certainly  be  reviewed.  The  chairman 
remarked  that  there  had  never  been  any 
conflict  with  the  Immigration  Department 
on  this  point  in  the  past. 

L.  M.  Hunter,  Department  of  Immigra¬ 
tion,  said  that  most  farm  immigrants  came 
to  Canada  with  the  idea  of  getting  land, 
although,  lacking  capital,  they  usually  had 
to  work  for  hire  at  first. 

Farm  Accidents 

R.  G.  Bennett  gave  a  summary  of  a 
survey  of  farm  accidents  recently  conducted 
by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  report  on  a  questionnaire  regarding 
workmen’s  compensation  to  which  602 
farmers  had  replied. 

The  report  on  farm  accidents  analyzed 
the  accidents  by  place  and  cause  of  acci¬ 
dent,  nature  of  accident,  activity  associated 
with  accident,  equipment  involved,  and  age 
of  victims.  Type  of  injuries,  whether  fatal, 
permanent  or  temporary,  days  off  work,  and 
amount  of  medical  bills  and  property 
damage  were  also  shown. 

The  most  common  cause  of  accident,  by 
a  considerable  margin,  was  falls  or  stumbles; 
motor  vehicles  came  next;  and  fire  or  explo¬ 
sion  third.  Transport  equipment,  chiefly 
motor  vehicles  and  tractors,  was  the  kind 
of  equipment  most  often  involved. 

The  report  on  the  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  questionnaire  showed  that  of  the 
602  respondents,  547  planned  to  continue 
workmen’s  compensation  on  the  basis  of 
the  1959  rate  of  $3.50  per  $100  of  payroll, 
32  did  not,  and  14  failed  to  answer  the 
question.  Respondents  who  wanted  hospital¬ 
ization  to  be  omitted  from  compensation 
coverage  numbered  220,  while  293  replied 
in  the  negative,  and  51  did  not  answer. 
When  asked  to  give  their  opinion  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  for  all  farmers,  283 
said  it  was  excellent,  221  said  good,  and 
52  said  that  it  was  good  but  too  expensive. 

Sugar  Beet  Workers 

A  report  on  sugar  beet  workers  for  South 
Western  Ontario  was  submitted  by  B.  E. 
Easton  on  behalf  of  the  Canada  and 
Dominion  Sugar  Company. 

The  South  Western  Ontario  Field  Crops 
Association  (SWOFCA)  was  shelved  in 
1959,  owing  to  inability  to  get  workers, 
Mr.  Easton  said.  It  was  evident  that  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  in  cities  such  as  Windsor 
and  Hamilton  were  not  interested  in  sugar 
beet  work,  he  said.  There  was  not  enough 


money  to  be  made  and  there  were  no 
unemployment  insurance  stamps  to  be 
earned. 

The  most  hopeful  source  of  labour,  Mr. 
Easton  said,  was  now  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  source 
might  eventually  provide  the  solution  of 
the  labour  problem.  It  would  not,  however, 
supply  enough  workers  for  the  1960  season. 

The  report  said  that  in  spite  of  careful 
selection,  46  per  cent,  or  133  of  the  288 
workers  sent  from  Quebec,  stayed  on  the 
job  only  four  days  or  less.  Only  27  per 
cent  of  the  total  stayed  for  the  full  term  of 
the  sugar  beet  work.  Twelve  of  these  made 
more  than  $200  within  three  weeks.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  experience,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  source  of  labour  supply  can  be 
developed  in  the  future. 

The  company,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Ontario  Farm  Labour  Committee  and  the 
federal  Department  of  Labour,  plans  to 
try  to  build  up  a  hard  core  of  qualified 
workers  from  Quebec  for  sugar  beet  work, 
so  as  to  develop  a  perennial  source  of 
supply  of  single  men  over  the  next  few 
years.  It  is  hoped  that  a  corps  of  exper¬ 
ienced  workers  thus  developed  will  bring 
their  friends  to  take  part  in  the  work.  This 
is  the  formula  successfully  used  for  families 
of  Indian  workers  in  Alberta,  the  report 
pointed  out. 

As  a  temporary  arrangement,  while  this 
plan  is  being  developed,  the  company  has 
asked  the  Department  of  Immigration  to 
allow  300  single  men  to  enter  Canada 
under  “open  placement”  for  sugar  beet 
work  in  South  Western  Ontario,  to  arrive 
late  in  May  1960. 

Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture 

R.  A.  Stewart  of  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Agriculture  said  the  Federation  was 
aggressively  concerned  with  conditions  re¬ 
garding  placement  of  farm  labour.  He 
thought  an  improvement  in  farmers’  incomes 
was  important,  but  he  doubted  whether  cash 
was  the  only  problem  regarding  farm  labour. 

The  traditional  attitude  of  farmers  towards 
hired  help,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
living  accommodation,  and  the  long  hours, 
he  thought,  were  also  responsible  for  the 
difficulty  in  getting  labour.  However,  the 
farmers’  attitude  in  this  matter  was  im¬ 
proving. 

The  Federation,  he  said,  was  discouraged 
by  the  delay  in  the  extension  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  coverage  to  certain  farm 
groups.  The  movement  of  farm  workers 
will  play  a  more  important  part  as  time 
goes  on,  Mr.  Stewart  said.  The  need  for 
temporary  help,  he  thought,  could  not  be 
met  in  any  other  way. 
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Agricultural  Labour  Force 

D.  R.  Buchanan,  Economics  and  Research 
Branch,  presented  some  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  figures  on  the  agricultural 
labour  force  in  Canada  that  showed  that 
in  1946  it  numbered  1,200,000  and  repre¬ 
sented  25  per  cent  of  the  total  labour  force 
of  4,800,000.  By  1958  it  had  declined  to 
700,000  and  represented  only  12  per  cent 
of  the  labour  force,  which  by  that  time  had 
grown  to  6,000,000. 

During  that  period  the  composition  of 
the  agricultural  labour  force  changed.  In 
1946  it  had  consisted  of:  self-employed 
persons,  57.2  per  cent;  unpaid  family  work¬ 
ers,  30.4  per  cent;  and  paid  workers,  12.4 
per  cent.  In  1958  the  proportions  were: 
self-employed  persons  65.7  per  cent,  unpaid 
family  workers  20.7  per  cent,  and  paid 
workers  13.6  per  cent. 

Provincial  Reports 

Prince  Edward  Island — With  increased 
mechanization  continuing  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  farm  labour,  farmers  had  few 
labour  difficulties  this  year,  S.  C.  Wright, 
Prince  Edward  Island  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  reported.  Potato  harvesting 
still  presents  the  main  problem,  and  because 
grain  and  potato  harvests  coincided,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  acreage  under  potatoes  did  not 
reduce  the  demand  for  pickers  as  much  as 
had  been  expected. 

A  total  of  617  workers  was  recruited  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  compared 
with  666  in  1958.  Workers  placed  locally 
by  NES  offices  totalled  1,187. 

Nova  Scotia — Bad  harvest  weather  com¬ 
bined  with  reduced  activity  in  lumbering 
resulted  in  a  sufficiency  of  farm  labour  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  The  number  of  inquiries 
for  farm  labour  at  NES  offices  was  the 
smallest  on  record.  Increased  mechanization 
and  a  continued  tendency  for  the  size  of 
farms  to  increase  also  helped  to  account 
for  this,  said  S.  E.  Lewis,  Nova  Scotia 
Director  of  Farm  Labour. 

A  total  of  449  farm  workers  was  placed 
by  the  NES  this  year,  330  of  them  for  apple 
harvesting  in  the  Annapolis  Valley.  The 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 
also  placed  49  immigrant  workers  on  farms. 

New  Brunswick — Farm  labour  was  in 
good  supply  during  the  past  year  and  there 
appeared  to  be  no  serious  shortage  of  farm 
workers  during  the  busy  season,  said  H.  F. 
Stairs,  New  Brunswick  Director  of  Farm 
Labour.  The  number  of  farm  workers 
placed  by  the  NES  was  4,284,  of  whom 
3,709  cases  came  from  outside  the  province 
for  seasonal  work.  The  Immigration  De¬ 
partment  placed  a  total  of  38  persons  on 
farms  as  helpers,  besides  assisting  15  persons 
to  settle  on  farms. 


Quebec — Alex  J.  Rioux,  Director  of  the 
Quebec  Farm  Labour  Supply  Bureau,  re¬ 
ported  that  although  the  pulling  of  sugar 
beets  is  being  done  more  and  more  by 
machinery,  102  workers  were  supplied  to 
growers  for  thinning.  Besides  these,  288 
men  were  sent  to  help  the  sugar  beet 
growers  in  the  Chatham  region  of  Ontario 
between  May  27  and  June  5.  Only  13 
girls  could  be  sent  to  fruit  growers  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  in  response  to  a  request 
for  help. 

In  the  exchange  of  workers  with  the 
United  States,  271  apple  pickers  were  sent 
to  Maine  and  New  York,  and  94  pickers 
from  Vermont  were  employed  in  the  Fre- 
lighsburg  district.  The  services  of  36  tobacco 
curers  were  obtained  from  Carolina  and 
Virginia  for  work  in  the  Joliette  district. 

The  two  local  offices  of  the  National 
Employment  Service  in  Quebec  City  and 
Montreal  placed  901  apple  pickers,  com¬ 
pared  with  746  last  year  and  284  in  1957. 
These  two  offices  also  placed  1,191  regular 
workers  on  farms  during  the  year. 

The  Day-to-Day  Farm  Labour  Centre 
supplied  5,031  man-days  of  help  to  garden¬ 
ers  in  the  Montreal  region  compared  with 
4,466  last  year. 

Ontario — The  general  farm  labour  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  province  remains  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  but  it  tends  to  become  more 
critical  each  year,  reported  R.  G.  Bennett, 
Chief  Agricultural  Officer,  Ontario  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  However,  improved 
farm  management  and  increased  mechani¬ 
zation  have  done  much  to  alleviate  the 
labour  shortage. 

The  supply  of  labour  for  blocking  and 
hoeing  the  sugar  beet  crop  again  presented 
the  most  acute  problem.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  on 
the  job  the  288  men  sent  from  the  province 
of  Quebec  early  in  June.  Hot  weather  and 
lack  of  skill  caused  many  to  leave  after  a 
short  time.  A  fairly  large  group,  however, 
remained  for  the  whole  season.  These,  it  is 
hoped,  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  corps  of 
experienced  sugar  beet  workers  for  the 
future. 

The  Federal-Provincial  Farm  Labour 
Committee  is  working  very  closely  with  the 
Ontario  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Growers’  Mar¬ 
keting  Board  on  new  plans  for  dealing  with 
farm  labour  in  the  tobacco  growing  area. 
The  Committee’s  efforts  to  obtain  labour 
from  Quebec,  the  Maritimes,  and  the  states 
of  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Florida  did  not 
meet  with  any  great  response.  Reluctance 
to  travel  long  distances  for  what  might 
prove  to  be  a  short  working  period  is 
thought  to  have  been  one  reason  for  the 
lack  of  response. 
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The  Day-by-Day  Farm  Labour  Service 
arranged  for  the  supply  of  a  total  of  28,242 
days’  work,  most  of  this  labour  being 
recruited  for  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
near  Toronto.  The  service  is  expected  to 
continue  to  expand  during  the  next  few 
years. 

Manitoba — NES  offices  were  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  enough  farm  labour  to  satisfy  the 
demand  throughout  the  season,  said  J.  F. 
Muirhead,  Manitoba  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  An  expected  shortage  of  labour  at 
harvest  time  did  not  materialize  because 
the  weather  caused  delays  in  harvesting. 

The  labour  required  for  thinning  sugar 
beets  was  provided  through  a  project  worked 
out  by  the  Manitoba  Sugar  Company  and 
the  federal  Indian  Affairs  Branch.  Indians 
were  recruited  from  the  reserves  close  to 
the  settled  agricultural  areas  rather  than 
from  Northern  Manitoba,  and  the  method 
used  was  to  arrange  for  complete  families 
to  move  to  districts  requiring  labour.  The 
Indians’  preference  for  living  in  tents  during 
the  summer  simplified  the  question  of 
accommodation. 

Some  850  Indians  were  employed  this 
year  in  beet  fields  in  the  province,  com¬ 
pared  with  350  last  year. 

Farm  placements  in  Manitoba  up  to 
September  30  numbered  1,346.  Most  of 
the  orders  for  harvest  help  were  for  men 
who  could  operate  power  machinery,  and 
there  has  been  a  shortage  of  such  men. 

At  present  there  is  a  strong  demand  for 
farm  workers  for  winter  work,  which  NES 
offices  have  been  able  to  fill.  A  larger  than 
normal  demand  for  farm  labour  is  expected 
next  spring. 

Saskatchewan — A  total  of  2,684  men  were 
placed  on  farms  from  April  to  September 
inclusive,  reported  L.  J.  Hutchison,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Representatives  Branch,  Saskatchewan 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  54  per  cent  were  placed  during  April, 
May  and  June,  confirming  the  tendency  for 
more  farmers  to  employ  farm  labour 
throughout  a  longer  period  and  on  a  monthly 
wage,  with  bonuses  during  the  harvest  time. 

Unfavourable  harvest  weather  reduced 
the  demand  for  harvest  labour,  and  there 
was  no  execursion  of  harvesters  from  On¬ 
tario  and  Quebec. 

Treaty  Indian  workers  to  the  number  of 
489  were  recruited  for  sugar  beet  work  in 
the  Lethbridge  district  of  Alberta.  The 
Indian  Agents  report  that  more  and  more 
interest  is  being  shown  each  year  by  Indians 
in  work  of  this  kind,  and  this  year  more 
workers  could  have  been  supplied  had  they 
been  needed. 

Farmers  employing  workers  in  the  spring 
and  throughout  the  summer  were  offering 


$125  to  $150  a  month,  plus  a  bonus  of  $2 
to  $5  a  day  for  harvesting.  Daily  rates  for 
harvesters  were  $10  to  $12,  or  $1  an  hour. 
Truck  and  tractor  operators  were  paid  $10 
a  day,  or  $1  an  hour,  while  experienced 
combine  operators  were  offered  $15  to  $20 
a  day. 

Alberta — The  farm  labour  situation  in 
Alberta  remains  practically  unchanged  from 
a  year  ago,  reported  R.  M.  Putnam,  pro¬ 
vincial  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The 
number  of  placements  of  general  farm 
workers  is  now  much  smaller  than  it  was 
at  one  time — this  year  it  was  1,073 — and 
the  main  effort  of  the  Farm  Labour  Com¬ 
mittee  is  directed  to  supplying  labor  for 
sugar  beet  work. 

The  seasonal  movement  of  Ontario  farm 
workers  “has  now  been  discontinued  by  its 
own  inertia,”  the  report  stated.  For  the 
second  year  there  was  no  movement  of 
harvest  workers  from  other  prairie  provin¬ 
ces,  and  although  the  number  of  harvesters 
recruited  within  Alberta  has  not  increased 
appreciably  in  the  absence  of  any  arrivals 
from  outside  the  province,  they  nevertheless 
form  the  only  available  supply  at  present. 

Recruitment  of  Indians  for  work  in  the 
sugar  beet  fields  was  effected  by  the  NES 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  with  the  help 
of  representatives  of  the  growers  and  the 
sugar  factories.  Indians  placed  numbered 
1,061. 

About  95  per  cent  of  the  harvesting  of 
sugar  beets  is  now  done  by  machine,  and 
concern  is  felt  at  the  tendency  of  growers 
to  release  the  workers  at  the  end  of  thinning, 
since  this  reduces  the  period  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  whether  the  cost  of  transportation 
is  justified. 

British  Columbia — For  the  third  succes¬ 
sive  year  the  Federal-Provincial  Farm 
Labour  Service  had  no  serious  difficulty 
in  supplying  what  farm  labour  was  needed, 
said  G.  L.  Landon,  Director  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Development  and  Extension  Branch 
of  the  British  Columbia  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Most  of  the  farm  labour  is  supplied  to 
the  small  fruit  and  tree  fruit  growers,  and 
the  refusal  of  the  Greater  Victoria  School 
Board  to  release  students  for  strawberry 
picking  in  the  Saanich  district  this  year, 
as  was  the  practice  for  some  years  past, 
caused  some  temporary  difficulty. 

Wage  rates  for  orchard  labour  varied 
from  $1  to  $1.35  an  hour,  and  the  basic 
rate  for  picking  apples  was  12  cents  a  box. 
The  picking  rate  for  strawberries  was  4 
cents  a  pound,  plus  a  bonus  of  a  i-cent  a 
pound  for  pickers  who  remained  throughout 
the  season. 
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Employment  of  Indians  in  Alberta  Sugar 
Beet  Fields 

National  Employment  Service  figures  re¬ 
veal  that  1,200  workers  from  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  Indian  reservations  were  placed 
in  employment  in  the  sugar  beet  fields  of 
Alberta  last  summer. 

“The  recruitment  of  Indian  labour  for 
work  in  the  sugar  beet  fields  of  Alberta  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  eventful  thing  that 
has  happened  to  the  sugar  beet  industry  in 
a  good  many  years,”  said  F.  R.  Taylor, 
General  Manager  of  Canadian  Sugar  Fac¬ 
tories  Ltd. 

Actual  harvest  of  the  crop — at  least, 
95  per  cent  of  it — is  done  mechanically, 
but  the  manual  work  of  thinning  and  hoeing 
the  35,000-acre  crop  is  a  vital  preliminary. 
Approximately  16  per  cent  of  the  big  crop 
was  thinned  last  season  by  workers  from  the 
reservations. 

Ever  since  sugar  beet  farming  in  Alberta 
began  in  the  1930’s,  the  seasonal  aspect 
of  the  labour  has  been  a  problem.  The 
difficulty  increased  over  the  years  with  the 
mounting  acreage  planted  to  sugar  beets. 
Immigration  of  suitable  workers  appeared 
for  a  time  to  be  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
Then,  during  the  war  years,  Japanese 
families  from  the  West  Coast  moved  to 
the  sugar  beet  fields  of  Alberta.  Also,  for 
a  time,  prisoners-of-war  were  sent  to  help 
with  the  sugar  beet  crop.  After  the  war, 
however,  the  labour  problem  returned. 

It  was  then  that  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Commission  and  the  Indian  Affairs 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Citizenship 
and  Immigration  began  selling  the  idea  of 
using  Indian  labour. 


In  1952,  the  growers,  the  sugar  factory 
executives  and  the  Alberta  Federal-Provin¬ 
cial  Farm  Labour  Committee  agreed  to 
try  out  the  plan  on  an  experimental  basis. 
Representatives  of  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch, 
and  the  sugar  beet  growers  recruited  120 
Indians  (only  one-tenth  of  the  number  from 
the  reservations  at  work  in  the  sugar  beet 
fields  last  summer). 

There  were  some  problems :  transportation 
of  whole  family  groups  from  the  reservation 
to  the  sugar  beet  fields;  arrangements  to 
have  the  growers  at  a  distribution  point 
when  workers  arrived;  housing  at  the  sugar 
beet  farms;  medical  care,  and  many  unfore¬ 
seen  difficulties.  However,  the  hurdles  were 
overcome,  and  success  of  this  important 
movement  in  the  development  of  industry 
in  Western  Canada  is  seen  in  the  steadily 
increasing  use  of  Indian  workers  until,  by 
the  summer  of  1958,  nearly  1,000  of  them 
were  at  work  in  the  beet  fields. 

The  1959  movement  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  to  date.  About  250  more  workers 
from  the  reservations  took  their  place  in 
the  sugar  beet  fields  in  1959  than  the  year 
before.  But  interest  of  the  people  on  the 
reservations  didn’t  end  at  this  figure,  for 
a  number  of  the  National  Employment 
Offices  which  had  referred  the  workers  to 
employers  reported  that  still  more  Indians 
were  prepared  to  work  in  the  beet  fields. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Alberta 
Sugar  Beet  Growers’  Association,  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Sugar  Factories,  Ltd.,  there  has  been 
developed  an  important  source  of  labour 
for  the  sugar  beet  industry  and  a  valuable 
source  of  employment  for  the  people  of 
the  reservations. 


Vocational  Training  Advisory 

Council  Holds  29th  Meeting 

Apprenticeship  continues  to  make  progress  in  Canada,  delegates  told;  number 
of  registered  apprentices  increases  by  1,357  in  past  year.  Number  of  students 
enrolled  in  institutes  offering  advanced  technical  training  at  all-time  high 


Apprenticeship  is  continuing  to  make 
progress  in  Canada,  it  was  reported  at  the 
29th  meeting  of  the  Vocational  Training 
Advisory  Council,  held  in  Ottawa  December 
3  and  4.  At  September  30  there  were  18,645 
apprentices  registered  in  the  provinces  where 
the  federal-provincial  apprenticeship  agree¬ 
ment  is  active — an  increase  of  1,357  over 
the  previous  year. 

Dr.  G.  Fred  McNally,  Edmonton,  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  which  was  attended 


by  representatives  of  management  and 
labour,  agriculture,  veterans’  and  women’s 
organizations,  federal  government  depart¬ 
ments,  and  provincial  educational  and  train¬ 
ing  authorities. 

The  increase  in  the  training  of  technicians 
was  also  discussed  by  the  meeting.  It  was 
disclosed  that  the  total  full-time  enrolment 
in  institutes  offering  advanced  technical 
training  in  the  1959-60  school  term  has 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  8,304  students. 
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First  year  students  number  4,148;  second 
year,  2,526;  third  year,  1,557;  and  fourth 
year,  73. 

The  “engineering  and  scientific  type”  of 
technician  outnumbers  others  by  8  to  1. 

Training  of  Unemployed 

Discussing  training  programs  being  car¬ 
ried  out  under  Schedule  “M”  of  the  Federal- 
Provincial  Vocational  Training  Agreements, 
Council  agreed  that,  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  Canada,  inade¬ 
quate  use  is  being  made  of  the  Schedule. 

(Under  the  terms  of  Schedule  “M”  the 
federal  Government  agrees  to  pay,  in  prov¬ 
inces  that  have  signed  the  agreement,  50 
per  cent  of  the  costs  of  providing  training 
for  unemployed  persons  in  approved  train¬ 
ing  programs,  which  must  be  implemented 
by  the  provinces.) 

Methods  of  increasing  training  programs 
for  unemployed  persons  to  fit  them  for 
available  employment  were  extensively  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Council. 

From  April  to  September  this  year,  Coun¬ 
cil  was  informed,  2,595  unemployed  work¬ 
ers  received  training  under  Schedule  “M”, 
408  more  than  during  the  same  period  in 
1958.  The  figure  was  not  representative  of 
all  training  in  Canada,  it  was  pointed  out, 
since  in  Newfoundland,  Quebec  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  where  Schedule  “M”  is  not 
operating,  unemployed  are  trained  in  trade 
schools,  where  they  are  referred  by  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission. 

The  Council  thought  the  fullest  possible 
use  should  be  made  of  Schedule  “M”,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  winter  months. 

It  was  noted  that  the  base  of  eligibility 
for  unemployment  insurance  benefits  while 
attending  training  programs  was  recently 
broadened. 

The  majority  of  persons  trained  under 
Schedule  “M”  are  unemployed  individuals 
who  have  no  formal  training  in  a  specific 
trade  and  are  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
workers  laid  off  because  of  seasonal  inactiv¬ 
ity,  or  who  find  difficulty  in  locating  satis¬ 
factory  employment  as  unskilled  workers. 

With  the  demand  for  unskilled  workers 
decreasing,  Council  agreed,  the  need  for 
training  and  upgrading  of  adults  is  in¬ 
creasing. 

Some  of  the  persons  now  being  trained 
are  in  a  different  category  and  present  a 
more  difficult  training  and  employment 
problem.  These  are  the  unemployed  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  highly  skilled  in  occupa¬ 
tions  where  the  demand  for  personnel  is 
decreasing. 

Most  of  these  have  had  continuous  work 
at  high  rates  of  pay  and  live  in  communi¬ 


ties  from  which  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
move.  Retraining  and  readjustment  of  these 
workers  is  more  difficult  than  for  unskilled 
workers. 

Indications  are  that  there  may  be  an 
increase  in  the  need  for  retraining  of  some 
of  these  skilled  workers  as  mechanization 
of  production  advances  and  as  coal  mines, 
textile  mills,  and  possibly  other  industries 
reduce  their  work  forces. 

It  was  thought  that  co-operation  from 
employers  and  trade  unions,  when  changes 
are  planned  that  will  result  in  a  reduction 
of  personnel,  would  assist  in  providing  a 
retraining  program  before  the  situation 
reaches  the  emergency  stage.  More  specific 
information  on  trends  in  various  occupa¬ 
tions  and  future  employment  needs  would 
also  help  training  authorities,  it  was  thought, 
to  make  the  best  use  of  facilities  now 
available  for  adult  workers. 

Council  also  heard  that  under  Schedule 
“R”  under  the  Federal-Provincial  Agree¬ 
ments,  424  physically  handicapped  persons 
received  training  in  the  April  to  September 
period  this  year  compared  with  368  in  1958. 

Other  Reports 

A  bulletin*  in  the  series  on  the  Research 
Program  on  the  Training  of  Skilled  Man¬ 
power  was  discussed  by  Council,  which 
urged  that  the  study  of  vocational  training 
in  agriculture  be  continued  by  whatever 
means  and  devices  the  federal  Government 
sees  fit  and  that  the  findings  of  this  research 
be  brought  before  the  Council  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  recommendations.  Members 
stressed  the  need  for  good  training  in  this 
field. 

A  report  prepared  by  the  Department’s 
Economics  and  Research  Branch  compar¬ 
ing  the  product  of  the  school  system  with 
the  needs  of  industry  was  heard  by  Council. 
The  study  points  out  the  rapidly  decreasing 
proportion  of  unskilled  workers  in  the 
labour  force,  and  indicates  the  need  for 
more  vocational  training.  The  report  will 
be  discussed  more  extensively  by  Council 
at  a  future  meeting,  it  was  agreed. 

The  importance  of  vocational  training  to 
Canadians  in  many  fields,  and  the  aim  of 
the  Government  to  everything  possible  to 
make  it  available  to  them,  was  stressed 
by  Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour, 
and  Deputy  Minister  Arthur  H.  Brown  in 
brief  addresses  of  welcome  to  delegates. 


* Vocational  Training  Programs  in  Canada — Agri¬ 
culture,  Publicly  Operated,  Bulletin  5C  in  the  series. 
The  bulletin  was  reviewed  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
September  1959,  page  907. 
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Arbitration  Boards  Power  to  Award 

Damages  for  Breach  of  Agreement 

Report  of  arbitration  board  (Prof.  Bora  Laskin,  Chairman)  in  dispute  between 
Poiymer  Corporation  Ltd.  and  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  International 
Union  over  power  of  board  to  award  damages  for  breach  of  collective  agreement 


The  following  report  of  a  board  of 
arbitration  in  a  dispute  between  Polymer 
Corporation  Ltd.,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  and  Local 
16-14  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union  over  a  board’s 
power  to  award  damages  for  breach  of  the 
collective  agreement  is  published  here  in 
full  with  the  consent  of  the  Corporation 
and  of  Tom  Dillon,  President  of  Local 
16-14. 


The  board  consisted  of  Prof.  Bora  Laskin, 
Q.C.,  Chairman,  and  C.  L.  Dubin,  Q.C., 
and  M.  O’Brien,  members. 

Although  the  arbitration  was  private, 
the  Chairman  was  named  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Prof.  Laskin 
and  Mr.  O'Brien. 


REPORT  OF  BOARD 


By  an  award  dated  September  4,  1958, 
and  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Board 
Member  O’Brien,  this  Board  determined 
that  the  Union,  Local  16-14,  violated  article 
8.01  of  the  then  governing  collective  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  parties  by  reason  of  a 
strike  which  occurred  on  February  7,  1958. 
In  that  award  the  Board  referred  to  the 
accord  of  the  parties  that  the  assessment  of 
damages  should  be  deferred  pending  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  preliminary  question  of  union 
liability.  However,  the  Board  did  deal  with 
a  challenge  by  the  union  to  the  power  to 
award  damages  and  rejected  the  Union’s 
contention.  When  the  Board  reconvened 
on  February  28,  1959,  to  assess  damages, 
as  demanded  by  the  company,  counsel 
appearing  for  the  union  took  two  objections 
to  the  company’s  offer  of  evidence.  One 
objection  was  a  procedural  one,  and  lay 
in  the  argument  that  the  union  should  have 
been  supplied  with  particulars  as  to  the 
amount  and  kind  of  damage  sought,  so  that 
it  could,  if  necessary,  defend  itself.  The 
company  should  not  be  allowed  to  lead 
evidence  (so  the  union  argument  went) 
until  it  had  supplied  to  the  Union  and  to 
the  Board  an  itemized  account  of  its  claim 
and  a  specification  of  the  loss  allegedly 
suffered  and  how  it  was  arrived  at.  Whether 
or  not  the  Union  should  have  previously 
asked  for  directions  on  this  matter  need 
not  now  be  considered,  because  the  com¬ 
pany  agreed  in  the  course  of  discussion 
that  it  would  confer  with  the  union  on  the 
furnishing  of  particulars.  The  parties  also 
agreed  that  they  would  supply  to  the  Board 
copies  of  any  correspondence  or  documents 
touching  their  deliberations  on  the  nature 
and  elements  of  loss  for  which  redress  is 
sought  by  the  company. 

The  second  objection  raised  by  the  union 
was  to  the  Board’s  authority  to  make  an 
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assessment  of  damages.  Thus,  it  sought  to 
reopen  an  issue  which  the  Board  had  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  hearings  on 
the  merits  and  which  it  had  concluded 
adversely  to  the  union  in  the  award  of 
September  4,  1958.  The  union  characterized 
this  objection  as  going  to  the  Board’s  juris¬ 
diction.  Because  a  question  of  jurisdiction 
is  always  open,  the  Board,  despite  its 
reluctance  to  permit  the  relitigation  of  an 
issue  already  considered  and  concluded, 
permitted  the  union  (over  objections  by  the 
company)  to  reopen  the  question  thus 
raised.  Moreover,  while  the  Board  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  empowered  to  assess 
damages,  there  had  been  a  number  of  arbi¬ 
tration  awards  in  recent  years  in  which 
the  power  was  denied,  and  the  general  im¬ 
portance  of  this  matter  in  the  administration 
of  collective  agreements  made  it  eminently 
sensible  to  have  as  full  an  exposition  of 
the  problem  as  counsel  were  capable  of 
making.  Since  the  union  had  not  been 
represented  by  a  law-trained  spokesman  at 
the  hearings  on  the  merits,  there  was  added 
reason  for  giving  its  counsel  in  the  present 
proceeding  the  fullest  latitude  to  develop 
their  position.  It  was  agreed  that  counsel 
for  the  union  and  for  the  company  would 
present  written  argument,  and  that,  follow¬ 
ing  an  exchange  of  briefs,  they  would  have 
a  further  opportunity  of  making  written 
reply  or  rebuttal  to  the  submissions  of  the 
opposite  parties.  The  intervention  of  the 
summer  vacation  period  made  it  difficult 
for  the  Board  to  convene  in  closed  session 
to  consider  the  written  representations.  This 
is  by  way  of  explanation  for  the  delay  in 
dealing  with  the  parties’  submissions,  the 
last  of  which  did  not  reach  the  Board  until 
July  16,  1959. 


At  the  outset,  the  Board  wishes  to  make 
it  clear  that  it  does  not  regard  the  union’s 
objection  as  one  going  to  its  jurisdiction. 
That  the  Board  was  properly  seized  of  the 
dispute  which  was  the  subject  of  its  award 
of  September  4,  1958  is  unquestionable. 
The  assessment  of  damages  consequent  upon 
a  finding  of  a  breach  of  obligation  resulting 
in  compensable  loss  is  a  matter  of  the 
Board’s  powers.  The  silence  of  a  collective 
agreement  on  a  Board’s  remedial  authority 
can  no  more  be  taken  as  excluding  such 
authority  than  can  its  silence  on  procedure 
be  taken  to  thwart  the  Board  in  proceeding 
with  a  hearing  on  the  merits  of  a  case 
committed  for  its  determination. 

The  burden  of  union  counsel’s  argument 
against  the  Board’s  authority  to  assess 
damages  is  that  no  such  relief  is  stipulated 
in  the  governing  collective  agreement  either 
generally  or  in  particular  relation  to  breach 
of  a  no-strike  clause  such  as  article  8.01. 
Further,  for  the  Board  to  assess  damages 
would  be  to  add  to  the  collective  agreement 
in  the  teeth  of  article  7.03,  which  forbids 
the  Board  to  alter,  or  change,  or  substitute 
new  for  any  existing  terms  or  to  give  a 
decision  inconsistent  with  such  terms.  The 
collective  agreement  itself  limits  the  issues 
which  may  be  referred  to  a  Board,  not  only 
by  article  7.03  but  also  by  article  7.01. 
On  the  basis  of  this  exposition,  union 
counsel  takes  the  stand  that  damages  as  a 
remedy  for  a  collective  agreement  violation 
which  results  in  loss  to  the  innocent  party 
cannot  be  awarded  in  the  absence  of  clear 
agreement  by  the  parties  in  that  behalf, 
either  generally  in  a  collective  agreement 
or  specifically  under  a  particular  submission. 
Counsel  emphasized  that  the  collective 
agreement  is  a  product  of  voluntary  action, 
and  the  parties  cannot  be  deemed  to  have 
committed  themselves  beyond  that  which 
they  expressed  in  their  contractual  under¬ 
takings. 

For  what  it  is  worth  this  Board  must 
reject  union  counsel’s  contention  that  the 
award  of  this  Board  is  made  final  and 
binding  only  through  the  election  of  the 
parties  and  not  through  compulsion  of  legis¬ 
lation  or  regulation.  Section  19  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  R.S.C.  1952,  c.  152  indicates  a 
legislative  policy  of  final  settlement  by 
arbitration  of  what  may  be  termed  contract 
interpretation  disputes;  and  while  it  is  true 
that  such  a  requirement  depends  on  whether 
a  party  invokes  section  19  to  have  such  a 
provision  included  in  a  collective  agreement 
(where  they  have  not  mutually  incorporated 
it),  the  fact  is  that  its  inclusion  is  not  a 
matter  of  agreement  only;  it  may  be  forced 
upon  one  party  by  the  other. 


In  expounding  the  thesis  for  which  the 
union  herein  contends,  counsel  referred  to 
a  number  of  arbitration  cases  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  to 
several  Court  decisions  in  the  United  States, 
all  denying  assertion  of  authority  by  a 
labour  arbitration  board  to  prescribe  either 
penalty  or  damages  for  breach  of  collective 
agreement  obligations  where  such  remedies 
are  not  prescribed  by  the  agreement.  Coun¬ 
sel  were  obviously  aware  that  there  are 
arbitration  awards  and  Court  decisions 
which  support  the  power  to  assess  damages 
despite  absence  of  explicit  collective  agree¬ 
ment  provision  to  that  end,  but  they  sought 
to  distinguish  these  cases  either  as  based 
on  wider  collective  agreement  terms  than 
those  present  herein  or  as  turning  on  prin¬ 
ciples  which,  though  applied  in  those  cases, 
have  no  application  to  the  case  at  bar. 

While  it  is  not  in  any  way  a  determining 
factor,  this  Board  would  observe  that  the 
arguments  addressed  by  the  union  in  this 
case  are  the  same  arguments  that  have 
been  addressed  by  companies  in  most  of 
the  cited  cases  in  which  power  to  assess 
damages  was  denied.  It  could  not  escape 
counsel’s  appreciation  that  if  a  union  need 
not  answer  in  damages  for  breach  of  a 
collective  agreement  violation  involving  a 
company  in  pecuniary  loss,  neither  need  a 
company  answer  in  damages  for  breach  of 
a  collective  agreement  obligation  involving 
the  union  or  an  employee  in  pecuniary  loss; 
unless,  of  course,  in  either  or  in  both  cases 
there  is  explicit  provision  for  an  award  of 
compensation. 

Apart  from  other  considerations  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  below,  there  is 
explicit  indication  in  the  collective  agree¬ 
ment  herein  (as  company  counsel  has 
pointed  out)  that  affirmative  remedies,  not 
excluding  damages,  are  contemplated  to 
redress  collective  agreement  violations. 
Article  6.04  (a)  puts  a  30-day  limit  on 
retroactive  settlement  of  a  grievance  follow¬ 
ing  its  first  written  presentation.  It  may 
be  urged  that  this  is  a  reference  to  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  pre-arbitration  stage  of  the 
grievance  procedure  and  has  no  significance 
in  arbitration  as  such.  Without  accepting 
this  proposition,  this  Board  is  prepared  to 
approach  the  issue  now  before  it  without 
recourse  to  article  6.04  (a). 

It  seems  to  this  Board  that  fundamental 
to  any  approach  to  the  issue  is  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  history  and  purpose  of 
resort  to  “final”  or  “binding”  arbitration, 
to  use  the  terms  which  appear  respectively 
in  section  19  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act  and  article  7.04 
of  the  governing  collective  agreement.  As 
a  matter  of  history,  collective  agreements  in 
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Canada  had  no  legal  force  in  their  own  right 
until  the  advent  of  compulsory  collective 
bargaining  legislation.  Our  Courts  refused 
to  assume  original  jurisdiction  for  their 
enforcement  and  placed  them  outside  of  the 
legal  framework  within  which  contractual 
obligations  of  individuals  were  administered. 
The  legislation,  which  in  the  context  of 
encouragement  to  collective  bargaining 
sought  stability  in  employer-employee  rela¬ 
tions,  envisaged  arbitration  through  a 
mutually  accepted  tribunal  as  a  built-in 
device  for  ensuring  the  realization  of  the 
rights  and  enforcement  of  the  obligations 
which  were  the  products  of  successful 
negotiation.  Original  jurisdiction  without 
right  of  appeal  was  vested  in  boards  of 
arbitration  under  legislative  and  consensual 
prescriptions  for  finality  and  for  binding 
determinations.  In  short,  boards  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  were  entrusted  with  a  duty  of  effective 
adjudication  differing  in  no  way,  save  per¬ 
haps  in  the  greater  responsibility  conferred 
upon  them,  from  the  adjudicative  authority 
exercised  by  the  ordinary  Courts  in  civil 
cases  of  breach  of  contract.  That  the  adju¬ 
dication  was  intended  to  be  remedial  as  well 
as  declaratory  could  hardly  be  doubted. 
Expeditious  settlement  of  grievances,  with¬ 
out  undue  formality  and  without  excessive 
cost,  was  no  less  a  key  to  successful  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  in  day-to-day  administration 
of  collective  agreements  than  the  successful 
negotiation  of  the  agreements  in  the  first 
place.  Favourable  settlement  where  an  em¬ 
ployee  was  aggrieved  meant  not  a  formal 
abstract  declaration  of  his  rights  but  affir¬ 
mative  relief  to  give  him  his  due  according 
to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  agreement.  In  some  jurisdictions,  as  for 
example,  Ontario,  this  view  was  emphasized 
by  the  fact  of  statutory  withdrawal  of  the 
application  of  Arbitration  Acts  from  labour 
arbitrations,  thus  excluding  the  kind  of 
curial  review  which  was  open  to  the  parties 
to  commercial  arbitration.  To  have  proposed 
to  union  negotiators  that  collective  agree¬ 
ments,  so  long  ignored  in  law  and  left  to 
"lawless”  enforcement  by  strikes  and  picket¬ 
ing,  should  continue  to  be  merely  empty 
vehicles  for  propounding  declarations  of 
right  when  the  right  to  strike  during  their 
currency  was  taken  away,  would  be  to  mock 
the  policy  of  compulsory  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  legislation  which  envisaged  the 
collective  agreement  as  the  touchstone  of 
the  successful  operation  of  that  policy. 

What  was  true  in  the  case  of  aggrieved 
employees  or  aggrieved  union  could  be  no 
less  true  in  the  case  of  aggrieved  employers. 
They  too  were  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
stability  which  collective  agreements  could 
produce,  and  no  less  alive  to  the  need  for 


effective  machinery  to  resolve  disputes  aris¬ 
ing  in  the  day-to-day  administration  of  such 
agreements.  In  admitting  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility  for  due  observance  of  collective 
agreement  obligations  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  agree  to  any  lesser  standard  of 
performance  by  unions  and  employees. 
These  considerations  are  aptly  summed  up 
in  that  part  of  article  1  of  the  agreement 
between  the  parties  herein  which  recites 
“their  desire  to  provide  orderly  procedure 
for  collective  bargaining,  and  for  the 
prompt  and  equitable  disposition  of  griev¬ 
ances.” 

It  is  desirable  at  this  point  to  point  up 
a  distinction  between  the  imposition  of 
penalties  and  the  award  of  damages.  It 
is  a  distinction  taken,  and  in  this  Board’s 
view  properly  taken,  in  the  award  in  Canada 
Cycle  and  Motor  Co.  Ltd.  and  U.A.W. 
Local  28  (1951),  3  Lab.  Arb.  Cas.  837. 
This  Board,  sitting  as  a  civil  tribunal  to 
resolve  contract  interpretation  disputes,  has 
no  punitive  function  but  is  charged  only 
with  redressing  private  wrongs  arising  from 
breach  of  obligations  assumed  as  a  result 
of  negotiation.  The  Board’s  remedial  auth¬ 
ority,  if  it  has  any,  must  be  addressed  to 
the  vindication  of  violated  rights  by  putting 
the  innocent  party,  so  far  as  can  reasonably 
be  done,  in  the  position  in  which  he  or  it 
would  be  if  the  particular  rights  had  not 
been  violated.  The  redress,  if  any  can  be 
given,  must  be  suited  to  or  measured  by 
the  wrong  done.  A  Board  of  Arbitration  is 
not,  however,  a  criminal  court.  True 
enough,  it  may  play  a  role  in  passing  upon 
or  modifying  a  penalty  imposed  by  an  em¬ 
ployer  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  but  in  so 
doing  it  is  merely  assessing  the  permissible 
limits  of  employer  action  taken  under  the 
collective  agreement  and  not  fashioning  a 
penalty  to  reward  an  innocent  party. 

The  submission  of  counsel  for  the  union 
invites  this  Board  to  agree  that  a  reference 
of  an  alleged  collective  agreement  violation 
to  arbitration  cannot  ipso  facto  include  the 
assessment  of  damages  to  redress  the  viola¬ 
tion  if  established.  What  this  view  suggests 
is  that  the  assessment  of  damages  is  no  less 
a  substantive  issue  and  no  less  a  separate 
one  than  the  determination  of  the  existence 
of  a  violation.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  for 
these  matters  to  be  separated,  but  they  are 
not  ordinarily  treated  in  this  way  in  either 
civil  contract  litigation  or  in  commercial 
ai  bitration.  So  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned 
there  is  the  high  authority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Heyman  v.  Darwins  Ltd.,  1942 
A  C.  356  (as  expressed  by  Viscount  Simon 
L.C.  at  pp.  366-7)  that  where  parties  to  a 
commercial  contract  have  agreed  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  differences  or  disputes  thereunder. 
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then  "by  the  law  of  England  (though  not, 
as  I  understand,  by  the  law  of  Scotland), 
such  an  arbitration  clause  would  also  confer 
authority  to  assess  damages  for  breach,  even 
though  it  does  not  confer  upon  the  arbitral 
body  express  power  to  do  so.”  The  view 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the  law  of 
England  is  not  of  course  binding  upon  this 
Board  in  the  matter  before  it  but  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  point  of  view  which  is  consonant 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  desirability  of 
completeness  and  finality  in  arbitration. 
This  is  certainly  a  desideratum  in  labour 
arbitration,  as  is  emphasized  by  the  legis¬ 
lative  direction  governing  such  arbitration. 

Counsel  for  the  union  put  the  submission 
above-noted  in  an  alternative  way  by  alleg¬ 
ing  that  there  is  no  obligation,  imposed  upon 
or  accepted  by  the  union  to  pay  damages. 
This  is  the  argument,  based  on  an  alleged 
strict  adherence  to  contract  language  which, 
at  bottom,  is  the  support  of  those  arbitra¬ 
tion  cases  like  the  Quaker  Oats  case  (1954), 
5  Lab.  Arb.  Cas.  1871,  and  the  Canadian 
W estinghouse  Co.  case  (1954),  5  Lab.  Arb. 
Cas.  1898,  cited  by  union  counsel  in  support 
of  their  contention.  It  is  an  argument 
which,  however  put  and  however  rationalized 
in  result,  ignore  the  fundamental  fact  that 
the  mutual  acceptance  of  arbitration  by  the 
parties  is  not  a  matter  of  the  undertaking 
of  obligations  towards  each  other  but  a 
remission  of  their  disputes  to  final  and 
binding  adjudication  by  an  external  tribunal. 
The  central  question  is  hence  not  one  of 
construing  the  limits  of  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions  inter  se  but  rather  of  determining 
what  is  involved  in  arbitration.  This  deter¬ 
mination  must  take  account  of  the  role  that 
arbitration  is  designed  to  play  in  collective 
agreement  administration.  It  is  immaterial 
in  the  assessment  of  this  role  whether  the 
class  of  disputes  referable  to  arbitration  is 
large  or  small.  Counsel  for  the  union  sought 
to  make  some  distinctions  along  these  lines 
in  discussing  cases  where  damages  were 
awarded,  but  surely  the  question  whether 
damages  are  assessable  is  the  same  regard¬ 
less  of  the  number  or  range  of  substantive 
issues  exposed  to  arbitration.  The  pivotal 
issue  is  simply  whether  the  exercise  of  arbi¬ 
tral  authority  encompasses  the  effectuation 
of  the  right  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
obligation  which  are  submitted  for  both 
original  and  final  adjudication.  One  would 
ordinarily  think,  especially  if  seized  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  its  legislative  implementation, 
that  if  there  is  any  area  of  adjudication 
where  abstract  pronouncements,  devoid  of 
direction  for  redress  of  violations,  would 
be  unwelcome  it  would  be  in  labour 
arbitration.  Such  attenuation  of  arbitration 


authority  must  surely  be  found  in  explicit 
restriction  rather  than  in  implicit  limitation. 

It  may  be  useful  to  pursue  the  point 
under  discussion  in  relation  to  the  “intention 
of  the  parties”  argument  that  is  from  time 
to  time  advanced  in  labour  arbitration  cases 
no  less  than  in  commercial  contract  adjudi¬ 
cation.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  if  the  parties 
intended  to  make  themselves  answerable 
before  a  board  of  arbitration  in  damages 
they  would  have  said  so.  And  since  many 
collective  agreements  contain  specific  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  arbitration  board’s  remedial 
powers  where  discharge  or  lesser  discipline 
is  involved,  the  “intention  of  the  parties” 
argument  is  buttressed  by  reliance  on  the 
maxim  expressio  unis  exclusio  alterius. 
Whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  the  parties 
as  to  the  binding  effect  of  their  reciprocal 
rights  and  obligations,  the  statutory  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  s.  18  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act  makes  the  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  terms  binding  on  the  union 
as  well  as  on  employer  and  employees 
covered  thereby.  Moreover,  s.  19  carries 
the  statutory  policy  further  by  reinforcing 
the  binding  character  of  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  with  binding  adjudication  of  disputes 
concerning  its  interpretation  or  violation. 
It  seems  to  this  Board  that  whether  one 
appraises  the  situation  in  terms  of  the 
statutory  effects  alone,  or  in  terms  of  the 
intention  of  the  parties  (which  must  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  statute),  the  result 
is  the  same;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
language  of  the  agreement  in  this  case  to 
suggest  that  the  parties  have  in  any  way 
tried  to  qualify  this  result.  Indeed,  they 
could  not  if  they  tried;  and  we  are  remitted 
again  to  a  consideration  of  the  scope  or 
meaning  to  be  given  to  their  (compelled) 
intention  that  the  collective  agreement  shall 
be  binding  and  that  any  alleged  violation 
shall  be  submitted  to  binding  arbitration. 

As  good  an  analogy  as  can  be  found  on 
this  issue  lies  in  the  field  of  international 
law  and,  particularly,  in  the  effect  given  by 
international  law  to  the  voluntary  submis¬ 
sion  of  nations  to  adjudication  of  disputes 
arising  under  treaties  to  which  they  are 
parties.  Thus,  in  the  Chorzow  Factory  Case 
of  1927  between  Germany  and  Poland,  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
said  (Series  A,  No.  9,  p.  21;  No.  17,  p.  29): 

It  is  a  principle  of  international  law  that  the 
breach  of  an  engagement  involves  an  obligation 
to  make  reparation  in  an  adequate  form.  Re¬ 
paration  therefore  is  the  indispensable  com¬ 
plement  of  a  failure  to  apply  a  convention 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  to  be  stated 
in  the  convention  itself. 

This  Board  would  apply  the  phrase 
“indispensable  complement”  to  the  viola¬ 
tion  found  to  exist  here.  What  the  Perman¬ 
ent  Court  of  International  Justice  saw  as  a 
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principle  of  civilized  conduct  to  govern  the 
affairs  of  “sovereign”  nations  is  certainly 
no  less  applicable  to  parties  to  a  collective 
agreement.  Once  the  parties  have  submitted 
themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  board  of 
arbitration  authorized  to  adjudicate  on  an 
alleged  violation  of  a  collective  agreement 
obligation,  they  have  accepted  the  full  range 
of  the  tribunal’s  adjudicative  powers  (unless 
expressly  limited)  which  are  imminent  in 
such  adjudication.  To  seek  to  thwart  their 
exercise  by  appeal  to  a  fictional  intention 
of  the  parties  is  to  seek  indirectly  to  nullify 
the  duty  of  observance  and  performance  of 
collective  agreement  terms.  Nor  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  changed  by  any  explicit  reference  to 
remedial  authority  in  particular  cases.  To 
say  that  this  excludes  the  general  power 
of  reparation  is  again  to  try  to  destroy  the 
collective  agreement  by  a  sidewind.  The 
very  claim  of  the  company  in  this  case 
shows  how  fictional  is  any  appeal  to  the 
intention  of  the  parties;  and  this  can  be 
matched  by  reference  to  claims  made  by  the 
union  in  other  cases  where  reparation  on 
behalf  of  employees  is  sought.  Indeed,  our 
Courts  have  exploded  the  nation  of  “inten¬ 
tion  of  the  parties”  by  holding  contractors 
to  the  objective  manifestation  of  what  they 
have  said.  Thus,  again  we  are  remitted  to 
the  import  conveyed  by  an  agreed  resort 
to  final  and  binding  arbitration. 

This  Board  turns  now  to  an  examination 
of  some  of  the  cases  on  which  counsel  for 
the  union  relied.  Little  need  be  said  about 
the  Quaker  Oats  case  or  the  Canadian  West- 
inghouse  Co.  case.  Neither  in  the  one  nor 
in  the  other  is  there  any  serious  attempt  to 
examine  the  problem  under  discussion  here. 
In  the  Quaker  Oats  case  Judge  Lane  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  Board  contented  himself  with 
saying  that  “there  is  considerable  opinion 
both  ways  on  this  matter”  and  concluded 
that  “a  Board  of  Arbitration  in  the  absence 
of  a  specific  provision  allowing  it  so  to  do. 
is  in  no  position  to  make  an  award  of 
damages.”  This  conclusion  was  based,  in 
part  at  least  if  not  entirely,  on  the  fact  that 
the  collective  agreement  in  the  Quaker  Oats 
case  prohibited  the  Board  to  “make  any 
decision  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Agreement  or  to  alter,  modify  or  amend 
any  part  of  this  Agreement.”  With  respect, 
this  is  a  question  begging  conclusion.  In 
the  first  place,  the  applicability  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  to  the  Board’s  adjudicative  authority 
is  doubtful;  and,  in  any  event,  one  can 
hardly  speak  of  an  inconsistent  decision 
unless  one  first  understands  or  knows  what 
is  a  consistent  one.  To  determine  first  that 
one  is  exceeding  one’s  authority  and  then  to 
rely  on  the  quoted  provision  to  support  the 
determination  is  like  pulling  oneself  up  by 
one’s  own  bootstraps. 


The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.  case  is 
as  bare  of  reasoning  on  the  question  at  bar 
as  it  can  possibly  be.  The  Board  there 
expressed  its  view  in  a  single  sentence:  “This 
Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  no  power 
to  award  or  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  damage 
suffered.”  There  are  other  reported  arbitra¬ 
tion  cases  where  the  same  result  was  reached 
in  the  same  peremptory  terms;  for  example, 
the  award  in  Re  Canada  Starch  Co.  Ltd. 
and  United  Food  Processors  Union,  Local 
483  (1953)  4  Lab.  Arb.  Cas.  1957.  So  far 
as  the  Board  herein  is  aware,  the  only 
attempt  made  in  any  reported  Canadian 
arbitration  case  to  give  reasons  for  finding 
that  there  was  no  authority  to  award  dam¬ 
ages  was  in  Re  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  and  Deloro  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co.  Ltd.  (1958),  9  Lab.  Arb.  Cas.  159.  This 
Board  proposes  to  examine  the  Deloro 
award  because  it  symbolizes  the  issue  on 
which  union  counsel  herein  take  their  stand. 
In  that  case  the  employer  was  required  by 
the  collective  agreement  to  give  three  work 
days’  notice  of  layoff  “when  reasonably 
possible.”  The  majority  of  the  Board  (which 
was  headed  by  His  Honour  Judge  Little) 
concluded  that  the  company  could  have 
given  the  required  three  days’  notice  in  the 
case  of  two  affected  departments  and  could 
have  given  two  days’  notice  in  the  third 
affected  department.  Having  thus  found  a 
breach  of  the  agreement  obligation,  the 
majority  went  on  to  hold  that  it  could  not 
make  any  direction  for  monetary  redress 
because  there  was  no  express  provision  for 
this  in  the  collective  agreement. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  this  Board  must 
register  its  complete  disagreement  with 
Judge  Little  and  his  associate.  With  respect, 
their  approach  is  based  on  a  fundamental 
misconception  of  jurisdicton,  and  the  mis¬ 
conception  is  compounded  by  an  inter¬ 
changeable  reference  to  “penalty”  and 
"sanction."  Perhaps  they  were  misled  in 
this  latter  connection  by  the  generalized  use 
of  the  word  “sanctions”  in  the  Northern 
Pigment  case  (which,  incidentally,  is  not 
unreported,  as  the  Deloro  award  says,  but 
may  be  found  in  (1948)  1  Lab.  Arb.  Cas. 
216).  Be  that  as  it  may  there  is  a  fallacy 
m  the  Deloro  majority  award  in  treating  a 
Board’s  remedial  powers  as  if  they  involved 
questions  of  initial  jurisdiction.  If  the 
views  expressed  in  the  Deloro  case  are  well- 
founded,  then,  as  previously  pointed  out, 
any  board  of  arbitration  must  find  itself 
stultified  at  the  very  inception  of  a  case 
when  the  collective  agreement  fails  to 
specify  any  course  of  procedure.  Indeed, 
on  what  basis  does  Judge  Little  (and  those 
who  take  the  same  view)  presume  to  apply 
“rules  of  interpretation”  or  “law”  to  the 
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issues  presented?  They  are  nowhere  ex¬ 
pressly  told  to  do  so,  but  the  reported 
arbitration  cases  are  replete  with  “legal” 
reasoning  and  application  of  legal  rules. 
One  fairly  ancient  legal  rule  is  that  breach 
of  contract  is  compensable  by  damages  if 
loss  results  therefrom.  This  is  a  proposition 
which  a  County  or  District  Court  Judge 
does  not  doubt  when  sitting  on  the  bench; 
and  he  requires  no  legislative  direction  to 
persuade  him  to  apply  it.  Why  then  is  it 
doubted  in  arbitral  adjudication  of  labour 
disputes?  Collective  agreement  arbitration  is 
today  more  than  a  matter  of  strict  contract. 
As  previously  pointed  out,  it  operates  in 
Canada  by  legislative  direction  which  obliges 
the  parties  to  vest  original  jurisdiction  in  an 
arbitration  board  empowered  to  give  a  final 
and  binding  decision. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  in  the  Deloro  case  to  the 
view  expressed  here  was  limited  in  its  focus 
to  the  short  statement  set  out  in  the 
Northern  Pigment  case.  Judge  Little’s  asso¬ 
ciate  on  the  Board  in  the  Deloro  case  could 
have  apprised  him  of  the  very  full  discussion 
of  the  problem  in  Re  Amalgamated  Electric 
Corp.  and  United  Electrical,  Radio  & 
Machine  Workers  (1950),  2  Lab.  Arb.  Cas. 
579,  where  that  associate  dissented  from 
the  majority  consisting  of  the  undersigned 
chairman  herein  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Dubin,  Q.C., 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  present  Board. 
The  Amalgamated  Electric  case  formed  the 
basis  for  the  exercise  of  power  to  award 
damages  in  Re  Canadian  General  Electric 
Co.  and  United  Electrical,  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  (1952)  3  Lab.  Arb.  Cas.  1090, 
where  damages  were  awarded  against  a 
union  for  a  strike  in  breach  of  a  collective 
agreement  obligation.  This  latter  case  em¬ 
phasizes  what  should  not  be  doubted,  and 
that  is  that  the  power  (not  jurisdiction)  to 
award  damages  is  exercisable  against  the 
party  in  breach  whether  it  be  employer  or 
union. 

Jn  his  Deloro  award,  Judge  Little  states 
that  “it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  good  labour- 
management  relations  that  there  should  be 
a  penalty  for  every  violation  of  an  agree¬ 
ment.”  There  are  two  obvious  comments 
to  make.  In  the  first  place,  and  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  said,  there  is  no 
question  of  imposing  a  “penalty”  but  merely 
one  of  giving  reparation  for  a  breach. 
Secondly,  we  are  not  in  the  realm  of 
negotiation  and  conciliation,  but  in  the 
realm  of  right  and  obligation.  The  parties 
to  a  collective  agreement  must  be  utterly 
bewildered  to  know  that  notwithstanding 
the  successful  consummation  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  (which  by  legislation  is  binding  on 
company,  union  and  employees)  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  statutory  direction  for  final 


and  binding  arbitration  of  contract  disputes, 
they  really  have  no  obligation  to  carry  out 
the  agreement  because  they  should  have 
expressed  this  obligation  twice  instead  of 
once.  Of  course,  if  the  views  expounded  in 
the  Deloro  case  become  pervasive  enough 
the  parties  to  a  collective  agreement  may 
come  to  believe  that  in  law  you  must 
reinforce  your  binding  promises  by  an 
additional  covenant  that  they  shall  be 
enforceable. 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  exercise  of 
power  to  award  damages  for  loss  occasioned 
by  Breach  of  a  collective  agreement  came 
originally  from  employers’  lawyer  nominees 
to  Boards  and  from  employers’  counsel  at 
Board  hearings.  Indeed,  the  nominees  and 
the  counsel  were,  as  any  survey  of  the 
recorded  cases  will  show,  one  and  the  same 
group.  This  was  perhaps  to  be  expected 
during  a  period  when  employers  were  on 
the  receiving  end  of  grievances  as  defen¬ 
dants.  This  Board  would  be  faithless  to  its 
mandate  if  it  did  not  point  out '-that  similar 
opposition  developed  among  counsel  for 
unions  when  the  latter  became  defendants 
in  grievance  arbitration,  and  there  is  at 
least  one  illustration  of  this  opposition  by 
a  union  lawyer  nominee  to  a  board.  It  is 
somewhat  ironic  that  calls  from  lawyers  and 
lawyer  groups  for  responsibility  in  labour- 
management  relations — certainly  a  laudable 
objective — should  be  coupled  with  efforts 
in  concrete  cases  to  reduce  the  art  of  adjudi¬ 
cation  in  collective  agreement  administration 
to  an  innocuous  exercise.  This  reduction 
is  sought  by  mechanical  reiteration  of  warn¬ 
ings  against  extending  “jurisdiction,”  a  term 
which  they  never  bother  to  define  or  analyse, 
and  by  joining  to  this  reiteration  a  special¬ 
ized  and  selective  canon  of  contract  inter¬ 
pretation  drawn  from  sources  which  were 
concerned  neither  with  arbitration  at  com¬ 
mon  law  nor  with  the  kind  of  arbitration 
prescribed  by  today’s  labour  relations  legis¬ 
lation.  We  have,  thus,  the  unedifying  spec¬ 
tacle  of  an  undermining  of  collective 
agreements  which  in  sense  and  in  legisla¬ 
tion  are  instruments  for  promoting  stability 
in  labour-management  relations  and  for 
subjecting  such  relations  to  rational  legal 
order. 

One  of  the  submissions  of  union  counsel 
appears  to  be  that  there  is  a  difference  in  an 
arbitration  board’s  remedial  authority  where 
an  employee  claims  redress  under  the  col¬ 
lective  agreement  and  where  a  company 
claims  redress.  The  only  differences,  so  far 
as  this  Board  can  see  any,  are  in  the  nature 
of  the  obligation  which  is  allegedly  violated 
and  in  the  readier  measure  of  loss,  if  loss 
is  shown.  The  fact  that  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  stipulates  the  worth  of  an  employee’s 
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labour  in  a  wage  schedule  merely  simplifies 
a  tribunal’s  assessment  of  damages.  It  adds 
nothing  to  its  powers.  There  is  no  need 
to  emphasize  that  the  difficulty  of  assessing 
damages  has  never  been  a  reason  for  deny¬ 
ing  a  claim  thereto  based  on  an  established 
breach  of  contractual  or  other  obligation 
owed  to  the  claiming  party.  It  is  worth 
noticing  in  this  connection  that  in  an  award 
handed  down  by  Judge  Little  in  Re  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  Union  and  A. 
Silverman  &  Sons  Ltd.  (1958)  9  Lab.  Arb. 
Cas.  39,  decided  about  four  months  before 
the  Deloro  case,  His  Honour  awarded  one 
day’s  satutory  holiday  pay  to  an  employee 
who  had  been  improperly  denied  such  pay. 
It  is  hardly  a  tenable  distinction  between 
this  award  of  his  and  that  in  the  Deloro 
case  that  in  the  former  the  collective  agree¬ 
ment  stipulated  that  employees  “will  receive 
one  day’s  pay  .  .  .  for  (certain)  holidays.” 
This  statement  does  not  expressly  say  that 
the  Board  could  award  such  pay  if  it  was 
improperly  ^withheld.  Yet  it  did  so,  and 
rightly  too.  In  the  Deloro  case,  employees 
were  improperly  deprived  of  work  for  cer¬ 
tain  days  for  which  they  would  have  been 
paid  at  known  rates  if  the  company  had  pro¬ 
vided  the  work  as  it  should  have  done.  It 
will  suffice  to  leave  this  discussion  on  this 
rhetorical  note  of  inquiry:  Why  should  pay¬ 
ment  (as  provided)  be  directed  to  an 
employee  who  was  entitled  to  be  paid 
although  not  at  work,  and  yet  none  be 
directed  (although  provided)  for  employees 
improperly  deprived  of  work?  Surely  the 
answer  cannot  lie  in  the  ease  or  difficulty  of 
assessing  loss!  Of  course,  the  proper  answer 
may  be  that  Judge  Little  has  recanted  his 
Silverman  award  and  now  considers  it 
wrong.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  Board  prefers 
to  hold  that  ubi  jus,  ibi  remedium  is  no  less 
applicable  to  characterize  the  affirmative 
authority  of  labour  arbitrators  than  it  is 
to  characterize  the  affirmative  authority  of 
the  ordinary  courts  in  contract  matters. 

The  United  States  cases  cited  in  the  briefs 
of  counsel  need  not  be  reviewed  in  any 
detail  here.  Some  are  distinguishable  on 


their  facts  and  others  are  obviously  inapplic¬ 
able  to  the  kind  of  issue  presented  here 
because  they  turn  on  particular  legislative 
considerations.  Beyond  these,  there  are 
cases  there  on  both  sides  of  the  line  as 
there  are  cases  here  where  opinion  is 
divided.  This  Board  is  not  fettered  in  its 
choice  of  a  proper  conclusion  by  those 
determinations,  whatever  they  be.  It  is  in 
no  way  insensitive  to  the  plea  of  union 
counsel  not  to  depart  from  the  collective 
agreement  and  not  to  add  to  it  something 
that  is  not  there.  It  is  of  opinion,  however, 
that  the  plea  is  misconceived  and  that  it  in 
truth  invites  the  Board  to  be  party  to  an 
unnecessary  dilution  of  its  own  authority 
and  to  an  abatement  of  the  force  of  deliber¬ 
ately  negotiated  obligations.  The  Board 
feels  that  it  can  do  no  better  than  reiterate 
the  principles  expounded  in  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Electric  Corp.  case  (1950)  2  Lab. 
Arb.  Cas.  597,  and  in  this  reiteration 
emphasize  the  reciprocal  nature  of  its 
authority,  whether  the  violator  be  the  com¬ 
pany  or  the  union. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  union’s  challenge  to  this  Board’s  power 
to  award  damages  for  breach  by  the  union 
of  article  8.01  is  rejected  and  the  Board 
will  proceed  to  assess  the  company’s  dam¬ 
ages  at  a  hearing  to  be  convened  by  the 
Board  upon  advice  from  the  company  that 
particulars  as  mentioned  at  the  outset  of 
this  award  have  been  furnished  to  the 
union  and  upon  receipt  of  copies  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  is  indebted  for  their  submis¬ 
sions  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Desaulniers  and  Mr. 
W.  E.  Rentfro,  who  appeared  as  counsel  for 
the  union,  and  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Healy,  who 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  company. 

Dated  at  Toronto  this  10th  day  of 
November,  1959. 

(Sgd.)  Bora  Laskin, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  M.  O’Brien, 
Member. 


White-collar  workers  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  industry  are  increasing  in 
number  at  a  faster  rate  than  hourly-rated  employees,  the  U.S.  Commerce  Department 
has  reported. 

Revealing  that  payments  to  salaried  workers  now  amount  to  one  third  of  the 
industry  payrolls,  compared  with  one  fourth  in  1947,  the  Department  states  that  the 
increase  has  occurred  not  because  the  salaried  workers  are  making  more  money  but 
because  their  numbers  have  risen  so  much. 

In  fact,  the  pay  of  salaried  workers  increased  64.6  per  cent  since  1947  compared 
with  84.9  per  cent  for  wage  earners. 

The  number  of  salaried  workers  in  manufacturing  has  risen  from  2.5  million  in 
1947  to  3.9  million  in  1959.  Over  the  same  period,  the  number  of  wage  earners  in 
the  industry  has  declined,  from  12.7  million  to  12.3  million. 
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Report  of  Royal  Commission  on 

Price  Spreads  of  Food  Products 

In  period  1949-58,  farm  prices  remained  practically  unchanged  but  retail  food 
price  index  increased  by  20  per  cent,  Commission  reports.  Permanent  council 
on  prices,  productivity  and  incomes  to  review  food  industries  is  recommended 


Between  1949  and  1958  farm  prices 
remained  practically  unchanged,  but  the 
retail  food  price  index  increased  by  20  per 
cent;  as  a  result  the  farm  value  of  food  as 
a  proportion  of  retail  value  dropped  from 
59  to  44  per  cent,  it  was  estimated  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Price  Spreads  of 
Food  Products,  whose  Report  was  published 
last  month. 

The  Commission,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Andrew  Stewart,  found  that  in 
agriculture  there  is  a  “compulsive  mechan¬ 
ism  which  .  .  .  translates  increased  efficiency 
into  lower  prices.”  In  the  industries  that 
manufacture  and  distribute  food  products, 
however,  this  compulsion  is  lacking.  Com¬ 
petition  in  these  industries,  the  Commission’s 
Report  shows,  has  been  in  services  rather 
than  in  prices. 

“Where  reduced  retail  food  prices  are 
offered,  they  tend  to  be  referred  to  as 
‘specials’.  The  implication  is  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  unusual,  and  that  prices 
may  be  restored  later.  Indeed  the  implica¬ 
tion  is  a  correct  one.  The  objective  of  the 
retailer  and  of  the  processor-supplier  gen¬ 
erally  is  not  to  undermine  the  customer’s 
acceptance  of  a  customary  price,”  the 
Report  declared. 

The  Commission’s  terms  of  reference 
required  it  to  inquire  into  “the  extent  and 
the  causes  of  the  spread  between  the  prices 
received  by  producers  of  food  products  of 
agricultural  and  fisheries  origin  and  the 
prices  paid  by  consumers  therefor,”  and  to 
determine  whether  such  spreads  are  “fair 
and  reasonable,”  and  to  make  “such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  they  deem  appropriate  if  any 
such  price  spreads  are  found  to  be 
excessive.” 

The  Commission  says  that  it  found  “con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  coming  to  grips  with 
the  concept  of  a  ‘fair  and  reasonable’ 
spread.”  In  the  first  place,  it  thought  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  discover  a  particular 
spread  for  any  commodity.  The  retail  price 
is  the  price  paid  to  the  primary  producer 
for  the  food  material,  “plus  prices  for  the 
services  to  consumers  which  are  provided 
in  the  marketing  system.”  These  two  prices 
can  move  independently  of  each  other  for 
very  good  reasons,  the  Report  points  out. 
The  “services  to  consumers  .  .  .  provided  in 


the  marketing  system”  vary  greatly  from 
one  product  to  another,  and  may  vary  from 
time  to  time  for  the  same  product. 

The  only  practical  criterion  of  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  spreads,  the  Commission 
found,  was  the  returns  to  labour  and  capital 
in  the  industries  providing  the  intermediate 
services.  To  decide  the  “reasonableness”  of 
such  returns,  however,  presented  difficulties. 
It  was  difficult  enough,  the  Commission 
said,  to  arive  at  a  generally  acceptable  defin¬ 
ition  of  a  “fair  and  reasonable”  level  of 
profits;  but  it  was  still  more  difficult  to 
decide  what  constituted  “fair  and  reason¬ 
able”  wages. 

The  reason  for  this  particular  difficulty 
with  regard  to  wages  “is  that  in  judgments 
with  respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  wages 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  income 
considerations  to  become  thoroughly  mixed 
up  with  the  aspect  of  wages  as  a  payment 
for  services  which  provides  incentive  for 
the  provision  of  particular  labour  services.” 

There  is  a  growing  general  tendency  to 
assume  that  labour  is  not,  or  should  not  be 
expected  to  be,  fluid  and  mobile;  that  high 
wages  are  not,  or  are  not  to  be  considered  as, 
a  magnet  which  will  draw  more  workers  into 
the  industry;  that  low  wages  are  not  or  should 
not  be  allowed  to  operate  as  a  force  resulting 
in  the  withdrawal  of  workers  and  their  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  profits,  the  Commission, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  decid¬ 
ing  what  was  fair  and  reasonable,  felt  satis¬ 
fied  that  “a  rate  of  return  in  excess  of  10 
per  cent  in  the  food  industries  justifies  com¬ 
ment  when  the  rate  of  return  in  industry 
generally  is  averaging  about  7.3  per  cent.” 
It  went  on  to  discuss  two  cases,  the  prepared 
breakfast  foods  industry  and  the  retail  chain 
stores,  in  which  the  rate  of  return  on  net 
worth  has  exceeded  10  per  cent  throughout 
the  1949-58  period. 

“Over  the  nine  years  the  average  rate  was 
29.2  per  cent  for  three  breakfast  food  firms 
and  17.1  per  cent  for  five  corporate  retail 
chains,”  the  Report  says.  Although  it  singled 
out  these  cases,  the  Commission  said  that 
it  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  were 
the  only  situations  in  which  there  might 
be  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the  effect 
of  industry  performance  on  the  unorganized 
primary  producer  and  the  unorganized 
consumer.” 
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Regarding  the  prepared  breakfast  foods 
industry,  the  Report  said: 

A  few  firms  . . .  have  been  successful  in 
creating  in  the  minds  of  consumers  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  name,  or  a  firm  or  of  a  product, 
and  in  maintaining  this  attachment  by  large 
expenditures  applied  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
petuating  the  image  of  superiority. 

While  it  did  not  impugn  the  technical 
excellence  of  the  products  in  question,  the 
Commission  said  that  “there  is  no  physical 
characteristic  of  the  product  which  could 
not  be  duplicated  by  a  competent  com¬ 
petitor.” 

During  the  past  10  years  the  prices  of 
these  products  have  advanced  rapidly 
enough  to  “preserve  the  high  levels  of 
profits  being  earned  in  the  industry,”  the 
Commission  said.  It  expressed  the  opinion 
that  “in  terms  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
return  on  capital,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  so  rapid  an  advance  in  prices.” 

Among  the  chain  food  stores  the  Com¬ 
mission  also  found  “abnormally  high  profits 
throughout  the  period  ...  in  comparison  to 
levels  of  profits  elsewhere.”  However,  in 
this  case  “there  has  been  a  noticeable  ten¬ 
dency  for  rates  of  profits  to  decline  over 
the  period.”  The  Commission’s  investiga¬ 
tion  did  not  go  back  beyond  1949,  by  which 
time  the  chains  were  well  established,  the 
Report  said. 

The  Commission  thinks  it  likely  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  chain  stores  that 
began  in  1954  may  eventually  lead  to  the 
emergence  of  excess  capacity  and  possibly 
“price  wars,”  with  reduced  prices.  It  also 
admits  that  the  expansion  might  not  have 
been  so  rapid  had  profits  not  been  so  high. 

The  Commission  makes  the  remark  that 
“there  is  no  law  which  prevents  firms  from 
charging  as  high  a  price  as  they  can  get. 
However,  .  .  .  the  tendency  for  firms  in  all 
or  most  industries  to  extract  the  maximum 
prices  they  can  get  makes  more  difficult 
efforts  to  achieve  a  stable  general  level  of 
prices,  and  is  one  of  the  factors  making  for 
increases  in  the  level  of  prices.” 

According  to  the  report,  “investment  in 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  canned  and 
preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  bakery 
products  earned  less  than  10  per  cent  and 
less  than  the  average  for  all  manufacturing 
industry.” 

It  also  says  that  “new  corporate  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  food  industries  (except  food 
retailing)  has  not  expanded  at  as  rapid  a 
rate  as  has  corporate  investment  generally, 
i.e.,  in  other  parts  of  the  economy,  and  our 
analysis  or  wages  indicates  that  wages  in  the 
food  industries  have  not  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  wages  elsewhere.  Although  the 
food  industries  have  been  advantageously 


placed  by  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  their 
materials,  we  conclude  that  they  have  not 
set  the  pace  in  establishing  higher  prices  for 
services.” 

Although  the  Report  says  that  farm  prices 
were  at  about  the  same  level  in  1958  as  in 
1949,  it  also  says  that  “Since  1951,  the  food 
industries  have  procured  their  farm  materials 
at  reduced  prices,  but  prices  paid  by  con¬ 
sumers  have  advanced.  Because  farm  prices 
have  actually  declined,  it  is  evident  that  the 
increase  in  prices  at  retail  is  not  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  farm  material.” 

Our  view  is  that  the  decline  in  farm  prices 
which  began  in  1952  was  due  in  large  part  to 
the  pressure  of  agricultural  supplies  and  to 
the  conditions  experienced  in  export  markets  .  .  . 
The  pressure  of  agricultural  supplies  was  in¬ 
duced  by  technical  innovations  applicable  to 
agriculture  and  by  rising  prices  prior  to  1951. 
Because  of  the  structure  of  the  farm  industry, 
there  was  an  expansion  of  output  with  a  fall 
in  prices. 

The  Commission  is  convinced  that  “the 
structure  of  the  food  marketing  industries 
has  .  .  .  contributed  to  advancing  prices  to 
consumers,  although  again  we  are  unable 
to  measure  the  effect  of  structure.”  As 
has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  critical  of  the  food  industries’  policy 
of  adding  services  rather  than  reducing 
prices. 

We  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  imply  that 
the  food  industries  should  not,  or  should  not 
be  expected  to,  offer  to  consumers  new  services 
associated  with  food  purchases.  However,  we 
are  obliged  to  express  our  concern  about  the 
tendency,  which  we  believe  to  be  evident  and 
operative  in  the  period  we  have  studied,  for 
the  firms  in  the  food  industries  to  be  more 
active  in  offering  consumers  added  services 
than  lower  prices.  We  are  satisfied  that  this 
condition  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  increase 
in  price  spreads. 

“The  reasons  for  the  pre-ocupation  of 
firms  in  the  food  industries  with  service 
competition  rather  than  price  competition 
are  to  be  found  in  the  particular  conditions 
of  the  recent  period  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  industries.”  The  conditions  of  the  recent 
period  that  have  contributed  to  this  result, 
the  Report  says,  consist  in  declining  farm 
prices,  increasing  consumer  demand  and 
slight  resistance  to  higher  prices  by 
consumers. 

The  shift  in  the  emphasis  towards  competi¬ 
tion  in  services  is  characteristic  of  industries 
dominated  by  a  few  large  firms  or  where  the 
product  is  of  a  kind  that  can  be  differentiated 
in  the  minds  of  consumers. 

The  Commission  recognizes,  however,  that 
price  competition  is  not  entirely  absent 
from  the  strategy  of  the  large  firms. 

The  services  given  by  the  food  industries, 
the  Report  divides  into  three  main  cate¬ 
gories:  first,  the  services  that  are  suited  to 
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the  convenience  and  behaviour  of  customers; 
second,  services  in  the  processing  of  food 
materials  made  possible  by  technological 
advances,  such  as  food  freezing;  and  third, 
“various  forms  of  promotional  activities, 
e.g.,  packaging,  advertising,  give-aways  and 
contests. 

“We  think  that  the  extensive  use  of 
non-price  promotional  devices  by  the  large 
chains  and  processors  has  been  a  major 
reason  why  they  have  expanded  at  the 
expense  of  the  smaller  firms,”  the  Com¬ 
mission  says.  “We  are  less  convinced  that 
promotional  activities  among  the  large 
chains  have  had  much  effect  on  their  volume 
of  business  in  relation  to  one  another.” 

It  believes  that  “among  the  large  firms 
in  food  merchandising  a  substantial  part  of 
the  promotional  expenditure  must  be  dissi¬ 
pated  in  competitive  rivalry.” 

To  illustrate  its  view  of  the  effect  on  the 
consumer  of  non-price  promotional  devices, 
the  Commission  instances  the  introduction 
by  one  firm  of  a  new  and  more  expensive 
container  instead  of  a  reduction  in  price. 
The  consumer  in  this  case  gets  a  better 
container,  but  not  by  her  own  choice.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  price  had  been 
reduced  she  would  have  had  a  choice  as 
to  the  way  in  which  she  spent  the  money 
saved  by  the  price  reduction. 

In  many  instances,  promotional  expenditures 
are  undertaken  as  an  alternative  to  a  reduction 
in  price.  The  significant  feature  of  a  reduction 
in  price  is  that  the  buyer  can,  if  she  chooses, 
reduce  her  expenditure  on  the  particular  com¬ 
modity  and  turn  the  released  expenditure  to 
other  things . . .  Reduction  of  price  gives 
the  consumer  the  widest  possible  extension  of 
choice ...  In  our  opinion,  forms  of  non-price 
promotion  which  substitute  for  price  reductions 
are  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  consumers. 
The  extent  of  this  activity  is  evidence  of  an 
increasing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  business 
firms  to  offer  reduction  in  prices. 

Food  Industry  Wages 

“We  believe  that  if  a  continued  increase 
in  the  general  level  of  retail  prices  is  to  be 
prevented  there  must  be  an  increasing  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  those  who  sell  com¬ 
modities  to  search  for  ways  of  reducing 
prices,”  the  Commission  said.  “By  this  we 
mean  a  shift  in  emphasis  away  from  com¬ 
petition  in  services  in  so  far  as  services  are 
a  substitute  for  price  reductions.” 

Regarding  wages  paid  in  the  food  indus¬ 
tries,  the  Commission  found  by  means  of  a 
questionnaire  that,  for  food  marketing  as 
a  whole,  earnings  of  employees  increased 
by  about  50  per  cent  between  1949  and 
1957;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  real  earnings  increased 
by  about  23  per  cent  during  the  period,  or 
at  an  average  rate  of  2.6  per  cent  a  year. 


This  increase  in  real  incomes  is  slightly 
greater  than  for  Canadian  consumers  gen¬ 
erally,  which  was  about  2  per  cent  a  year. 

Weekly  wages  in  the  foods  and  beverages 
processing  industries  during  the  same  period 
rose  by  53  per  cent,  compared  with  55  per 
cent  for  manufacturing  as  a  whole,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Report. 

However,  the  Report  says  that  “through¬ 
out  the  period  wages  in  the  foods  and 
beverages  industries  have  remained  signifi¬ 
cantly  below  wage  rates  in  all  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries.” 

Comparing  the  returns  to  labour  and 
capital  in  farming  with  returns  to  labour 
and  capital  in  the  food  industries  in  1958, 
the  Report  says: 

The  average  net  farm  operating  income  per 
non-paid  farm  worker  in  1958  was  $2,582  and 
represented  a  21 -per-cent  increase  over  1949  . .  . 
Annual  earnings  of  $2,582  represent  weekly 
earnings  of  $49.65.  This  measure  represents 
returns  to  farmers  and  their  families  from 
farming  operations  only  and  does  not  include 
any  income  that  operators  and  their  families 
may  have  earned  from  non-farm  sources.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  that  these  average  earnings  are 
about  the  same  as  the  lowest  levels  of  earnings 
of  employees  in  food  processing  suggests  rela¬ 
tively  low  returns  to  labour  in  agriculture.  But 
the  farmer  also  provides  capital.  The  returns 
to  labour  in  agriculture  are,  therefore,  clearly 
relatively  low.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
returns  to  capital  in  farming  are  also  relatively 
low. 

Returns  to  hired  labour  in  agriculture  are 
found  in  the  statistics  of  farm  wage  rates.  Based 
upon  a  monthly  wage  of  $74.87,  including  the 
value  of  room  and  board,  paid  farm  labour  had 
an  annual  income  of  $898  in  1949.  By  1958, 
the  monthly  wage  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
foregoing  had  risen  to  $101,  or  an  annual  rate 
of  $1,212,  representing  an  increase  of  35  per 
cent.  In  terms  of  real  income,  however,  the 
paid  farm  labour  realized  only  an  8-per-cent 
increase  in  this  period. 

Recommendations 

In  the  preamble  to  its  recommendations 
the  Commission  said,  “The  problem  is  to 
discover  some  way  of  inducing  industries 
in  which  there  are  few  firms  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  consumers  generally  and 
to  stability  of  the  general  level  of  prices 
by  passing  along  some,  or  more  of,  the 
gains  from  increased  efficiency  in  the  form 
of  lower  prices.” 

This  can  be  brought  about  only  by  in¬ 
fluencing  the  policy  of  those  engaged  in 
the  food  industries,  since  it  will  not  occur 
automatically,  as  it  does  in  agriculture,  the 
report  says. 

The  Commission  recommends  “that  the 
Government  of  Canada  maintain  a  firm 
position  in  defence  of  a  stable  level  of 
domestic  prices,  and  that  the  people  of 
Canada  lend  their  support  to  all  policies 
appropriate  to  this  end.” 
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It  further  recommends  “the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Council  on  Prices,  Produc¬ 
tivity  and  Incomes  which  would  keep  the 
whole  area  of  the  food  industries  under 
review  and  which  would  present  a  yearly 
report  to  the  Governor  in  Council.”  This 
council  would  be  an  independent  body  pro¬ 
vided  with  funds  to  enable  it  to  operate 
independently  for  a  period  of  five  years  at 
a  time. 

The  council’s  special  duty  would  be  “to 
review  the  changes  in  relative  prices  and 
changes  in  incomes  which  have  occurred,” 
and  to  “give  particular  attention  to  changes 
in  productivity  and  to  situations  in  which 
increasing  efficiency  offers  prospects  of  price 
reductions.” 

Another  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
high  rates  of  return  on  capital  and  the  high 
promotional  expenditures  in  proportion  to 
sales  that  it  had  found  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  breakfast  foods  industry  and  the 
chain  stores,  was  that  “there  should  be 
means  to  disclose  situations  in  which  there 
is  a  combination  of  high  rates  of  profit  and 
high  promotional  expenditures  which  per¬ 
sist  over  a  period  of  time,  and  to  bring  them 
under  scrutiny.” 

The  Report  points  out  that  machinery 
for  this  type  of  injury  already  exists  under 
the  Combines  Investigation  Act,  but  it  says 
that  the  offiicials  concerned  may  require 
more  resources  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
functions  effectively. 

Another  recommendation  is  that  “if 
‘stamp  plans’  are  continued,  it  should  be 
required  of  the  retailer  that  at  the  time 
purchases  are  made  the  customer  be  given 
the  alternative  of  a  specified  cash  discount.” 
The  Commission  adds  that  it  “does  not  wish 
to  lend  any  semblance  of  support  to  stamp 
plans  as  they  are  now  devised.” 

Two  suggestions  followed  this  recommen¬ 
dation.  (1)  “As  an  alternative  to  any  pos¬ 
sible  limitation  of  promotional  expenditures 
(or  revenues)  retail  firms  might  elect,  as 
they  are  permitted  to  do  under  existing 
legislation,  to  pay  patronage  dividends 
similar  to  those  paid  to  members  and  non¬ 
members  of  consumer  co-operative  organ¬ 
izations.”  (2)  Where  there  is  a  high  level 
of  return  on  investment  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  way  of  effecting  a  reduction  in  prices, 
profits  above  “a  fair  and  reasonable  return 
on  ivestment”  should  be  taxed  at  a  higher 
rate. 

The  Report  recommended  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  provide  “more  informa¬ 
tive  labelling,  standardization  of  container 
sizes,  and  simplification  of  grading,”  and 
also  towards  the  establishment  of  “a  code 


of  ethics  designed  to  guide  food  advertisers 
generally,  and  particularly  to  reduce  mis¬ 
leading  advertising.” 

Another  recommendation  was  that  an 
office  should  be  established  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  to  “prepare,  publish  and 
keep  up  to  date  a  report  on  legislative 
measures  to  protect  consumers,  and  on 
services — governmental,  trade,  and  volun¬ 
tary — available  to  aid  consumers.” 

The  Commission  recommended  a  federal 
statute  providing  for  the  incorporation  of 
co-operatives. 

The  Commission  did  not  believe  that  the 
operation  of  compulsory  farm  marketing 
boards  would  lead  to  any  significant  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  spreads. 

Although  it  may  be  impossible  to  bring 
an  effective  consumer  viewpoint  to  bear  on 
the  market,  individual  consumers  can 
themselves  influence  the  course  of  prices, 
and  make  their  contribution  towards  more 
stable  prices  by  recognizing  that  services 
must  be  paid  for,  and  that  they  may  not  be 
able  to  get  all  the  services  they  would  like 
to  have  without  increasing  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  the  Commission  said. 

Fisheries 

The  part-time  and  sporadic  nature  of  the 
occupation  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  who 
is  a  fisherman,  and  even  more  difficult  to 
establish  relative  levels  and  to  trace  trends 
in  the  income  of  fishermen,  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  did  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  the 
Report  says. 

The  Commission  was  unable  to  say 
whether  net  real  incomes  per  worker  in 
the  fishing  industry  have  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  during  the  last  10  years.  “Although 
in  certain  years  returns  per  fisherman  in 
the  primary  fisheries  of  British  Columbia 
are  relatively  attractive,  returns  to  labour  and 
capital  in  primary  production  are,  on  the 
whole,  considerably  lower  than  in  the 
marketing  of  fish,”  the  Commission  says. 

However,  in  contrast  to  the  marketing  of 
farm  products,  where  spreads  have  increased 
more  rapidly,  the  fisherman’s  share  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  has  remained  fairly  con¬ 
stant,  the  report  states. 

Profits  cannot  be  judged  to  be  excessive, 
the  Commission  thought,  and  “wages,  which 
tend  to  be  higher  in  British  Columbia,  are 
not  out  of  line  with  returns  to  labour  in 
comparable  alternative  occupations  in  the 
region.” 

Nevertheless,  the  difficulties  of  the  fisher¬ 
ies  are  described  as  “acute  and  persistent.” 
Efforts  to  improve  productivity  have  not 
brought  advances  comparable  to  those  in 
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other  industries.  ‘'Although  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  fishery  resources  is  possible, 
gains  parallel  to  the  kind  being  experienced 
in  agriculture  have  not  generally  been 
occurring.” 

One  of  the  Commission’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  is  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
establishment  by  governments  of  a  system 
of  fish  grading,  based  on  size  and  quality. 


It  also  recommends  that  enactment  of  “a 
Federal  Fish  Marketing  Act  which  would 
enable  provincial  governments  wishing  to 
do  so  to  pass  their  own  legislation,  and  thus 
to  regularize  the  negotiation  of  prices  to 
fishermen.”  In  making  this  recommendation 
the  Commission  emphasized  “the  desirability 
of  keeping  the  ‘price  spreads’  as  close  as 
possible  to  those  which  would  be  expected 
under  reasonably  competitive  conditions.” 


CCCL  and  QFL  Briefs  to  Quebec  Cabinet 

Both  labour  organizations  make  recommendations  regarding  protection  of  right 
of  association,  urge  revamping  of  Labour  Relations  Board,  and  call  for  revival 
of  Superior  Labour  Council.  Premier  indicates  adoption  soon  of  some  proposals 


( Translation ) 

The  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  Labour  presented  a  brief  to  the 
Quebec  Cabinet  on  November  4  and  the 
Quebec  Federation  of  Labour  (CLC)  a 
week  later.  The  CCCL  had  not  submitted 
a  brief  to  the  provincial  Government  since 
1956,  asserting  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  late  Premier  Duplessis. 

In  its  submission,  the  CCCL  suggested 
important  changes  concerning  the  right  of 
association  and  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
in  the  Labour  Relations  Board,  and  regard¬ 
ing  the  Superior  Labour  Council.  The  QFL 
brief  called  especially  for  recognition  of 
freedom  of  association  for  civil  servants, 
recognition  of  the  right  to  strike  for  all  citi¬ 
zens,  democratization  of  education,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  health  insurance  plan  in  the 
province,  and  nationalization  of  the  sources 
of  energy. 

Delegations  from  both  organizations  were 
received  by  Premier  Paul  Sauve.  The  CCCL 
delegation  was  led  by  its  General  President, 
Roger  Mathieu;  the  QFL  group  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roger  Provost. 

CCCL  Brief 

In  addition  to  suggesting  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  legislation  relating  to  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  association,  the  reorganization 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Board  and  the 
revival  of  the  Superior  Labour  Council,  the 
CCCL  drew  the  attention  of  the  Premier 
and  his  Cabinet  to  more  than  300  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  at  its  last  annual  convention 
(L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1267). 

Premier  Sauve  gave  the  CCCL  delega¬ 
tion  to  understand  that  a  bill  would  be 
tabled  at  the  next  session  to  improve 
labour-management  relations,  and  that  a 
number  of  the  CCCL’s  suggestions  might  be 
included  in  it. 


At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Mathieu 
expressed  his  personal  satisfaction.  “I  con¬ 
sider  that  this  was  an  extremely  profitable 
interview,”  he  said,  “full  of  promise  for 
the  future.” 

Having  pointed  out  that  the  right  of 
association  is  not  disputed  in  Quebec  prov¬ 
ince,  the  brief  stressed  the  fact  that  “a  host 
of  obstacles  are  set  up  that  prevent  the 
free  exercise  of  this  right.” 

In  order  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs, 
the  CCCL  believes  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  should  provide  for: 

— The  obligation  for  an  employer  to 
take  back  any  worker  dismissed  for  union 
activities,  without  loss  of  wages  and  without 
affecting  the  worker’s  acquired  rights; 

— The  option,  for  the  employee,  to  be 
paid  damages  covering  the  losses  (wages 
and  other  benefits)  he  has  sustained  as  a 
result  of  his  illegal  dismissal,  if  he  prefers 
not  to  return  to  his  job; 

— The  setting  of  fines  sufficiently  high  to 
discourage  anti-union  employers  from  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  dismissals  for  union  activi¬ 
ties; 

— The  assigning  to  the  employer  of  the 
burden  of  proof  when  he  has  dismissed  an 
employee  under  the  circumstances  described 
above. 

Stating  that  union  recognition  is  a  right 
when  the  union  represents  a  majority,  the 
brief  reproached  the  Quebec  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  with  considering  it  “an  exor¬ 
bitant  privilege.” 

The  CCCL  recommended  revamping  the 
Board.  Among  other  changes,  it  suggested: 

— An  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
to  seven,  three  representing  the  employers 
and  three  the  wage-earners,  with  a  chair¬ 
man  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council; 
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— Provisions  enabling  the  association  that 
recommended  a  member  to  have  him  re¬ 
placed; 

— Sittings  of  the  Board  on  a  parity  basis; 

— That  members  of  the  Board  not  be 
made  civil  servants; 

- — Publication  of  the  Board’s  reasons  for 
decisions; 

— The  making  of  decisions  within  30 
days; 

— Limiting  of  the  Board’s  power  to  revoke 
certification  to  two  reasons — loss  of  majority 
or  domination  of  a  union  by  an  employer. 

The  CCCL  also  recommended  that  pay 
for  members  of  the  Board  be  sufficiently 
high  to  attract  persons  well  qualified  for 
the  duties. 

The  brief  also  pointed  out  that  the  CCCL 
“would  look  favourably  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Superior  Labour  Council.”  The 
Council  is  an  advisory  organization  consist¬ 
ing  of  some  thirty  specialists  in  labour 
and  social  questions;  it  has  not  met  for 
about  ten  years  now. 

According  to  the  CCCL,  the  Council 
would  provide  the  Minister  of  Labour  with 
“first  class”  plans  and  opinions,  and  would 
also  make  possible  meetings  at  which  prob¬ 
lems  of  common  interest  could  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

In  reply  to  the  brief,  the  Premier  said 
that  he  would  study  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  CCCL  with  a  great  deal  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  and,  among  other  things,  that  he 
had  every  intention  of  putting  an  end  to 
“dilatory  manoeuvres”  in  labour-manage¬ 
ment  relations  so  as  to  expedite  the  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  procedure. 

“You  have  expressed  the  hope,”  said 
Mr.  Sauve,  “that  your  visit  will  lead  to 
improved  legislation  and  will  cause  harmony 
to  prevail  in  order  and  justice.  Without 
wishing  to  disclose  the  Government’s  plans, 

I  may  say  that  this  wish  will  certainly  be 
realized  to  a  very  great  extent.” 

Mr.  Mathieu  was  accompanied  by  the 
General  Secretary,  Jean  Marchand,  who 
lead  the  brief,  by  the  members  of  the 
Confederal  Bureau,  and  nearly  200  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  CCCL. 

QFL  Brief 

The  QFL  brief  also  called  for  more 
severe  penalties  for  employers  who  violate 
the  ^  right  of  association,  those  who  set 
up  company  unions”  and  those  who  refuse 
to  bargain  in  good  faith.”  It  also  requested 
reform  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board, 
revival  of  the  Superior  Labour  Council,  a 
public  inquiry  into  existing  labour  legis¬ 
lation,  changes  in  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act,  anti-discriminatory  legislation 
and  a  number  of  social  measures. 


Stating  that  it  represents  235,000  trade 
unionists  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  the 
QFL  said  that  it  aims  not  only  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  workers  but  also  “to 
protect  and  strengthen  our  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions,  to  secure  full  recognition  and 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  liberties  to 
which  we  are  justly  entitled.” 

The  QFL  opened  its  brief  with  the 
question  of  the  right  of  association,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  courts  be  empowered  to 
“compel  the  employer  guilty  of  such  viola¬ 
tion  to  rehire  the  employee  dismissed  for 
union  activity,  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  the 
full  indemnity  for  the  salary  lost,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  a  day 
from  the  date  of  the  unjustified  dismissal 
to  that  of  the  rehiring  of  the  employee.” 

The  brief  also  asked  for  the  abolition  of 
ex  parte  injunctions  in  applications  for 
union  recognition  and  suggested  that  the 
law  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
certificate  of  union  recognition  and  of  the 
collective  agreement  concluded  between  the 
two  parties  when  the  employer  changes  its 
name  or  contracts  work  out  to  subcon¬ 
tractors. 

In  the  field  of  freedom  of  association,  the 
QFL  added,  the  provincial  Government 
should  set  an  example  by  first  recognizing 
the  right  of  association  of  its  own  em¬ 
ployees. 

Among  the  changes  suggested  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Labour  Relations  Board  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  members  “so 
that  the  Board  may  be  divided  into  two 
bodies  and  deal  quickly  with  routine  busi¬ 
ness  by  sitting  simultaneously  at  Montreal 
and  at  Quebec.”  It  was  also  suggested  that 
the  Board  should  have  definite  regulations 
and  that  it  should  publish  its  decisions,  with 
reasons. 

The  Federation  maintained  that  one  way 
to  force  the  employer  to  bargain  “in  good 
faith  would  be  to  give  free  access  to 
conciliation  and  arbitration.  According  to 
the  brief,  the  refractory  employer  will  not 
agree  to  bargain  in  good  faith  until  he 
knows  that  he  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
delaying  a  settlement  indefinitely.  The  QFL 
also  suggested  that  the  work  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  should  be  entrusted  to 
“competent,  honest  and  neutral  persons  who 
command  the  respect  of  the  employees  as 
well  as  that  of  the  employer.”  Conciliation 
officers  should  be  better  paid  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  arbitration  boards  should 
be  chosen  from  a  list  drawn  up  in  advance. 

The  QFL  requested  the  right  to  strike 
foi  all  citizens,  regardless  of  their  occupa¬ 
tion.  “We  claim  the  right  to  strike  for 
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the  firefighters  of  the  province  of  Quebec,” 
the  brief  stated,  “as  we  claim  it  for  munici¬ 
pal  and  provincial  employees  and  for  public 
service  employees.”  Pointing  out  that  those 
workers  who  do  enjoy  the  right  to  strike 
make  only  moderate  use  of  it,  the  QFL 
stated  that  it  “constitutes  an  offence  to  a 
whole  category  of  citizens  to  suppose  that 
they  will  go  on  strike  in  an  inconsiderate 
manner,  without  taking  into  account  the 
common  good.” 

With  regard  to  industrial  accidents,  the 
brief  requested,  among  other  things,  that 
compensation  be  increased  to  100  per  cent 
of  the  accident  victim’s  wages  and  that 
allowances  to  widows  and  orphans  be 
brought  up  “to  a  realistic  level.” 

The  Federation  also  protested  against 
discrimination,  calling  for  “fair  employment 


practices”  legislation  as  well  as  an  “equal 
pay  for  equal  work”  law.  It  requested  also 
“the  democratization  of  teaching”  and  the 
establishment  of  a  “complete  and  contribu¬ 
tory  health  insurance  plan.” 

Addressing  the  delegates,  the  Premier 
revealed  that  an  order  raising  the  minimum 
wage  in  the  province  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  and  will  soon  be  submitted  for 
Cabinet  approval,  that  the  Superior  Labour 
Council  is  to  be  reconstituted,  and  that 
important  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the 
Labour  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Sauve  added  that  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  QFL  brief  would  be  given 
very  careful  consideration  and  that  he  would 
examine  the  possibility  of  writing  into  pro¬ 
vincial  legislation  “everything  which  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  public  interest.” 


Industrial  Fatalities  in  Canada 

during  the  Third  Quarter  of  1959 

Deaths  from  industrial  accidents  numbered  321  in  third  quarter,  5  more  than  in 
second  but  21  fewer  than  in  same  period  of  1958.  Largest  number  of  fatalities 
was  in  construction,  where  62  occurred;  59  occurred  in  manufacturing  industry 


There  were  321*  industrial  fatalities  in 
Canada  in  the  third  quarter  of  1959,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  reports  received  by  the 
Department  of  Labour.  This  is  an  increase 
of  5  from  the  previous  quarter,  in  which 
316  were  recorded,  including  71  in  a 
supplementary  list.  In  the  third  quarter  of 
the  previous  year,  342  fatalities  were 
recorded. 

During  the  quarter  under  review  there 
were  no  accidents  that  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  three  or  more  persons. 

Grouped  by  industries  (see  chart  page 
46),  the  largest  number  of  fatalities,  62, 
was  in  construction:  33  in  buildings  and 
structures,  23  in  highways  and  bridges,  and 
6  in  miscellaneous  construction.  Fatalities 
recorded  in  this  industry  for  the  same 
period  in  1958  numbered  87:  34  in  buildings 
and  structures,  29  in  highways  and  bridges, 
and  24  in  miscellaneous  construction.  Dur¬ 
ing  1959’s  second  quarter,  69  fatalities  were 


*See  Tables  H-l  and  H-2  at  beak  of  book.  The 
number  of  fatalities  that  occurred  during  the  third 
quarter  of  1959  is  probably  greater  than  the  figures 
now  quoted.  Information  on  accidents  which  occur 
but  are  not  reported  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the 
quarterly  articles  is  recorded  in  supplementary  lists 
and  statistics  are  amended  aeocrdingly.  The  gures 
shown  include  88  fatalities  for  which  no  official 
reports  have  been  received,  including  45  in  agricul¬ 
ture  alone. 


listed:  44  in  buildings  and  structures,  19  in 
highways  and  bridges,  and  6  in  miscellaneous 
construction. 

During  the  quarter,  accidents  in  manu¬ 
facturing  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  59  per¬ 
sons;  of  these,  16  were  in  iron  and  steel 
products,  11  in  wood  products,  6  in  non- 


The  industrial  fatalities  recorded  in  these 
quarterly  articles,  prepared  by  the  Working 
Conditions  and  Social  Analysis  Section  of  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch,  are  those 
fatal  accidents  that  involved  persons  gain¬ 
fully  employed  and  that  occurred  during  the 
course  of,  or  which  arose  out  of,  their 
employment.  These  include  deaths  that 
resulted  from  industrial  disease  as  reported 
by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards. 

Statistics  on  industrial  fatalities  are  com¬ 
piled  from  reports  received  from  the  various 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards,  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners  and 
certain  other  official  sources.  Newspaper 
reports  are  used  to  supplement  these  data. 
For  those  industries  not  covered  by  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  legislation,  newspaper 
reports  are  the  Department’s  only  source  of 
information.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
coverage  in  such  industries  as  agriculture, 
fishing  and  trapping  and  certain  of  the 
service  groups  is  not  as  complete  as  in 
those  industries  which  are  covered  by  com¬ 
pensation  legislation.  Similarly,  a  small 
number  of  traffic  accidents  which  are  in 
fact  industrial  may  be  omitted  from  the 
Department’s  records  because  of  lack  of 
information  in  press  reports. 
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INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  IN  CANADA 


Third  Quarter  of  1959 
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metallic  mineral  products,  5  in  non-ferrous 
products,  and  4  each  in  paper  prod¬ 
ucts,  transportation  equipment  and  electrical 
apparatus.  During  the  same  period  last  year, 
48  deaths  were  reported.  Of  these,  13  were 
in  iron  and  steel  products,  8  each  in  wood 
products  and  non-metallic  mineral  products, 
7  in  food  and  beverages,  and  5  in  trans¬ 
portation  equipment.  Accidents  in  manu¬ 
facturing  during  April,  May,  and  June  of 
1959  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  41  workers; 
of  these,  15  were  in  iron  and  steel  products, 
10  in  wood  products,  5  each  in  paper 
products  and  transportation  equipment,  and 
3  in  non-metallic  mineral  products. 

There  were  46  fatalities  in  agriculture, 
an  increase  of  8  from  the  38  recorded  in 
this  industry  for  the  same  period  of  1958. 
In  the  second  quarter  of  1959,  20  fatalities 
were  reported. 

During  the  quarter  under  review,  there 
were  also  46  fatalities  in  transportation, 
storage,  and  communication.  Of  these,  20 
were  in  steam  railways,  15  in  local  and 
highway  transportation,  and  2  each  in  air 
transportation,  storage,  and  telegraph  and 
telephone.  In  the  same  period  of  1958,  there 
were  also  46  fatalities:  18  in  local  and  high¬ 
way  transportation,  17  in  steam  railways,  6  in 
water  transportation,  4  in  air  transportation 
and  1  in  telegraph  and  telephone.  Industrial 
fatalities  in  this  industrial  group  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1959  numbered  39 — 14 
in  local  and  highway  transportation,  11  in 
steam  railways,  8  in  water  transportation,  3 
in  air  transportation,  2  in  storage  and  1  in 
telegraph  and  telephone. 

There  were  34  fatalities  in  mining  and 
quarrying:  20  in  metal  mining,  6  in  coal 
mining,  and  8  in  non-metallic  mineral  min¬ 
ing.  During  the  same  period  the  previous 


year,  33  fatalities  were  listed:  23  in  metal 
mining,  1  in  coal  and  9  in  non-metallic 
mineral  mining.  During  1959’s  second  quar¬ 
ter,  38  workers  were  killed:  28  in  metal 
mining,  4  in  coal  mining,  and  6  in  non- 
metallic  mineral  mining. 

In  the  logging  industry  there  were  21 
fatalities  recorded  as  against  28  in  the 
same  period  of  1958.  During  1959’s  second 
quarter,  35  lives  were  lost  in  this  industry. 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  321 
fatalities  recorded  during  the  third  quarter 
(see  chart  page  46)  shows  that  88  (27 
per  cent)  were  under  the  heading  “struck 
by  machinery,  moving  vehicles,  etc.”,  of 
which  8  were  under  the  heading  “struck  by 
tools,  machinery,  cranes,  etc.”,  29  under 
“struck  by  moving  vehicles”  and  51  under 
“struck  by  other  objects”.  The  cause  “colli¬ 
sions,  derailments,  wrecks,  etc.”  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  87  deaths:  48  in  accidents  involving 
automobiles  and  trucks,  23  involving  trac¬ 
tors  and  loadmobiles,  8  involving  aircraft, 
and  4  involving  watercraft;  2  deaths  from 
this  cause  occurred  in  each  of  steam  rail¬ 
ways  and  other  transport  aegncies.  In  the 
classification  “falls  or  slips”  59  fatalities 
were  recorded,  all  of  them  from  falls  to 
different  levels.  Thirty  fatalities  were  listed 
in  the  “caught  in,  on,  or  between”  category; 
of  these,  10  were  caused  by  “tractors  and 
loadmobiles”,  8  involved  “conveying  and 
hoisting  apparatus”  and  4  were  in  the 
“machinery”  category. 

By  province  of  occurrence,  the  largest 
number  of  fatalities  was  in  Ontario,  where 
there  were  108.  In  Quebec,  there  were  58; 
in  British  Columbia,  57;  and  in  Alberta,  32. 

During  the  quarter  under  review,  there 
were  119  fatalities  in  July,  109  in  August 
and  93  in  September. 


Canada  Year  Book,  1959  Edition,  Released  for  Distribution 

The  1959  edition  of  the  Canada  Year  Book  is  now  available. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  1959  Year  Book,  the  53rd  in  the  present  series,  presents 
a  great  range  of  up-to-date  statistical  material  and  analytical  commentary  on  almost 
every  measurable  phase  of  Canada’s  development— population,  agriculture,  forestry, 
mineral  production,  manufacturing,  marketing,  communications,  transportation,  power- 
development,  labour  force,  wages,  prices,  health,  vital  statistics,  banking  and  finance, 
education,  external  trade,  national  income  and  gross  national  product.  Numerous  charts, 
diagrams  and  maps  are  included. 

The  price  of  the  Canada  Year  Book  is  $5.00  for  the  regular  cloth-bound  volume. 
Copies  are  obtainable  from  the  Superintendent  of  Publications,  The  Queen’s  Printer, 
Ottawa,  or  from  the  Information  Services  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa. 
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Older  Workers 


Work  Attitudes  at  Age  65 

U.S.  Committee  sponsors  survey  to  determine  attitude  of  64-year-olds  towards 
working  beyond  age  65,  and  attitude  of  managements  towards  retention  of  these 
workers.  Forty-seven  corporations,  each  with  10,000  or  more  employees,  replied 


A  survey  was  recently  sponsored  by  the 
Employment  and  Retirement  Committee  of 
the  National  Committee  on  the  Aging  of 
the  United  States  to  determine  the  attitude 
of  men  nearing  age  65  with  respect  to 
working  beyond  age  65  and  the  attitude  of 
management  as  to  these  men’s  ability  to 
continue  productive  work. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  industrial  cor¬ 
porations  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
study  and  question  their  64-year-old  em¬ 
ployees.  Information  obtained  was  intended 
primarily  for  management’s  own  guidance, 
but  all  the  companies  were  invited  to  report 
their  findings  to  the  Committee.  Forty-seven 
corporations,  each  employing  more  than 
10.000  persons,  representing  a  cross  section 
of  industry,  reported  on  2,212  employees 
aged  64.  Of  these  47  corporations,  12  had 
compulsory  retirement  regulations  at  age  65, 
12  at  age  68,  three  at  age  70,  and  19 
reported  no  mandatory  retirement  age.  One 
firm  did  not  specify  its  retirement  regula¬ 
tions. 

Based  on  reports  made  available  to  the 
Committee,  the  findings,  summarized,  were: 

1.  The  percentage  of  male  employees 
desiring  to  continue  working  was  lower  in 
those  companies  with  mandatory  retirement 
at  65.  Among  the  companies  with  man¬ 
datory  retirement  at  age  68  or  with  no 
compulsory  retirement  age  the  percentage 
was  much  higher.  The  average  percentage 
of  those  male  employees  wishing  to  continue 
in  their  regular  jobs  ranged  from  40  to  60 
percent. 

2.  Of  those  male  employees  wishing  to 
continue  their  regular  jobs  after  age  65, 
about  66  per  cent  were  found  acceptable  to 
management. 

-1-  The  percentage  of  male  employees 

wanting  to  work  after  65  and  actually 
retained  varied  widely.  Retentions  of  50 
to  85  per  cent  were  common. 

4.  The  primary  reason  for  wanting  to 

continue  work  past  65  was  found  to  be 
financial.  Job  satisfaction  and  need  for  use¬ 
ful  activity  were  frequently  secondary 

reasons. 

5.  The  primary  reason  for  wanting  to 

retire  at  age  65  was  the  desire  for  different 
or  less  exacting  activity,  commonly  ex¬ 


pressed  as  the  desire  to  “take  it  easy.” 
Health  and  financial  independence  were  fre¬ 
quently  secondary  reasons. 

6.  While  the  evidence  was  limited,  “there 
appeared  to  be  some  tendency  towards 
higher  mandatory  retirement  ages  and  lower 
optional  retirement  ages.” 

Participating  companies  in  the  survey 
were  asked  to  state  what  changes,  if  any, 
in  retirement  policy  with  respect  to  age 
had  occurred  in  the  past  five  years. 

Of  the  47  reporting  companies,  two  had 
raised  the  mandatory  retirement  age  from 
65  to  68,  two  had  lowered  optional  early 
retirement  ages  to  55  and  58,  one  had 
lowered  normal  retirement  age  from  68 
to  65,  five  adopted  a  mandatory  retirement 
age  in  lieu  of  no  mandatory  retirement  age 
(one  at  65,  three  at  68,  one  at  70),  and 
one  had  adopted  compulsory  retirement  at 
65  unless  special  exceptions  were  granted. 
The  remainder  did  not  report  changes. 

The  “Work  Attitudes  at  Age  65”  survey 
was  designed  to  stimulate  management 
interest  in  developing,  for  its  own  guidance, 
reliable  information  on  work  attitudes  and 
work  abilities  of  male  employees  close  to 
the  age  at  which  Social  Security  benefits  in 
the  United  States  become  payable.  Such 
information  appeared  to  be  scarce  for  at 
least  two  plausible  reasons:  (1)  manage¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  felt  the  full-cost  impact 
of  higher  pension  benefits  and  longer  pay¬ 
out  periods,  and  (2)  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  are  formidable. 

Participating  companies  were  asked  to 
suggest  areas  of  research  needed  to  fill  gaps 
in  existing  information.  One  correspondent 
stated  that  “There  is  real  need  for  the 
formulation  of  valid  criteria  by  which 
physiological  age  can  be  evaluated  and  for 
the  determination  of  the  age  level  on  that 
scale  at  which  retirement  should  be  com¬ 
pulsory.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  some  men  (and  women)  are  younger  at 
75  than  others  at  55  and  it  would  seem 
illogical  for  a  company  either  to  deprive 
itself  of  the  valuable  services  of  the  former 
or  be  encumbered  by  the  latter  in  the  hope 
that  they  could  be  ‘nursed’  through  to 
‘normal’  retirement  date  at  which  time 
they  would  become  eligible  for  retirement 
benefits.” 
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Women's  Bureau 


Alberta  Equal  Pay  Brief 

Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  of  Alberta  submit  brief*  recommending 
changes  in  provision  in  Alberta  Labour  Act  that  requires  employer  to  pay  a 
woman  no  less  than  he  pays  man  for  "identical  or  substantially  identical"  work 


In  1957,  the  Alberta  Legislature  passed 
an  equal  pay  law  by  adding  a  provision  to 
the  Alberta  Labour  Act  requiring  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  pay  a  woman  no  less  than  he 
pays  a  man  for  “identical  or  substantially 
identical”  work. 

When  the  Alberta  Minister  of  Labour 
recently  called  a  conference  on  labour 
legislation,  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Clubs  of  Alberta  presented  a  brief 
recommending  changes  in  this  equal  pay 
provision.  The  position  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women  is  that  “the  job  itself  be 
paid  for  regardless  of  whether  it  be  per¬ 
formed  by  men  or  women,”  a  principle 
endorsed  by  the  members  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  at  all  levels,  local,  provincial,  national 
and  international. 

“The  present  equal  pay  legislation,”  the 
brief  asserted,  “fits  some  industrial  jobs 
wherein  the  similarity  of  work  is  easy  to 
identify,  but  we  doubt  if  this  is  so  in  many 
office  jobs  where  a  different  title  may  dis¬ 
guise  the  facts.  In  order  to  implement  the 
intent  of  the  equal  pay  section  of  the 
Labour  Act,  we  suggest  that  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  section  could  be  given  by  the 
inspectors  in  the  course  of  the  discharge  of 
their  duties.” 

Referring  to  the  minimum  wage  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Labour  Act,  the  brief  states: 
“The  difference  in  the  (minimum)  wage 
level  for  men  and  women  in  some  categories 
does  not  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
equal  pay  legislation.  We  therefore  request 
that  minimum  wage  levels  for  men  and 
women  be  the  same.  We  further  recom¬ 
mend  a  general  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  levels  to  bring  them  into  line  with 
present  day  cost  of  living.” 

The  brief  urged  the  Labour  Department 
to  “inaugurate  an  educational  and  interpre¬ 
tative  program,  directed  to  employers,  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  general  public”  in  order 
“to  develop  a  sounder  appreciation  of  equal 
pay  legislation  and  to  encourage  a  broader 
attitude  to  basic  human  rights.”  The  post¬ 
ing  of  the  equal  pay  law  in  places  of  em¬ 
ployment  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the 
hours  of  work  provisions  was  also  requested. 


*Excerpts  from  the  brief  used  by  permission  of 
the  provincial  president. 


The  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs  also  recommended  legislation  provid¬ 
ing  for  sick  leave  to  be  granted  to  all 
workers  and  for  the  right  of  appeal  in  all 
sections  of  the  Labour  Act. 

Swiss  Women’s  Exhibif ion  Financial  Success 

A  surplus  of  over  2,000,000  Swiss  Francs 
was  obtained  from  the  Swiss  Women’s 
Exhibition  held  in  July  1958  in  Zurich 
(L.G.  1958,  p.  1393). 

Sixty  per  cent  of  this  money  will  be 
spent  on  grants  and  loans  for  training  and 
re-training  of  women  who  are  unable  to 
obtain  financial  help  elsewhere,  and  for 
centres  advising  women  on  financial  and 
business  questions.  Fifteen  per  cent  will  go 
to  the  Swiss  Institute  for  Home  Economics 
for  the  development  of  its  advisory  services 
for  housewives.  Half  of  the  remainder  will 
be  used  to  help  various  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  that  contributed  to  the  work  of  the 
exhibition  to  carry  on  their  work  in  citizen¬ 
ship  education  of  women.  The  remainder 
will  be  given  to  the  General  Federation  of 
Swiss  Women’s  Associations  to  finance 
studies  on  topical  questions  of  an  occupa¬ 
tional  kind,  such  as  part-time  work,  new 
professional  openings  for  women,  and  the 
employment  and  domestic  problems  of 
women  with  small  children. 

Older  Women  Workers  in  Norway 

A  Committee  appointed  by  the  Norwegian 
Government  in  1956  to  study  the  problem 
of  employment  for  “the  not  quite  so  young 
women”  has  recently  submitted  its  report. 
Chief  among  the  recommendations  are  the 
following: 

That  special  persons  should  be  appointed 
to  take  care  of  the  question  of  vocational 
training  and  the  placement  of  older  women  at 
the  Labour  Exchanges.  Where  suitable  jobs 
cannot  be  found  for  older  women,  these  women 
should  be  given  opportunities  for  rehabilitation. 

Loans  and  grants  should  be  arranged  for 
older  women  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
to  make  themselves  fit  for  employment,  i.e., 
to  enable  them  to  attend  study  courses,  etc. 
Financial  assistance  should  be  granted  to  organ¬ 
izations  arranging  such  courses  and  funds 
should  be  set  aside  for  educational  and  research 
work  concerning  the  problems  of  older  workers. 
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From  the  Labour  Gazette,  January  1910 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Resolution  introduced  in  House  of  Commons  proposing  appointment  of  commission 
of  inquiry  to  investigate  Canada's  needs  in  technical  education  and  to  report 
on  best  ways  to  meet  the  need.  Grand  Trunk  opened  from  Edmonton  to  Lakebead 


In  December  1909  a  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  of  Commons  proposing 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry 
“to  investigate  the  needs  of  Canada  in 
respect  of  technical  education,  and  to  report 
on  ways  and  means  by  which  these  needs 
may  be  best  met.” 

In  speaking  on  the  resolution,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Labour,  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King, 
strongly  supported  the  idea  of  giving  more 
attention  to  technical  and  industrial  training 
in  Canada  than  it  had  received  up  till  that 
time.  However,  he  moved  adjournment  of 
the  debate  on  the  resolution  in  order  that 
the  Government  might  consult  the  provin¬ 
cial  governments  to  find  out  how  far  they 
would  be  prepared  to  work  with  federal 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  Minister’s  remarks  were 
reported  in  the  Labour  Gazette  of  January 
1910  as  follows: 

“Under  modern  industrial  conditions  tech¬ 
nical  education  was,  he  believed,  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  any  nation  which  is  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  Not  only  had  industrial 
conditions  changed  within  recent  years  but 
a  complete  change  had  occurred  in  the 
nature  of  industrial  competition  which  had 
become  world-wide.  If  Canadians  were  to 
hold  their  own  against  modern  competition 
it  would  only  be  by  bringing  their  work¬ 
men  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency, 
and  by  seeing  that  their  industries  were 
managed  by  men  second  to  none  in  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge. 

“The  need  for  technical  education  in 
Canada  was  clearly  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  conditions  in  this  country  with  condi¬ 
tions  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  States.  Another  consideration 
which  had  been  alluded  to  during  the  debate 
was  the  shortage  of  skilled  workmen  in 
Canada  for  the  development  of  the  nation’s 
industries  .  .  .  Continuing,  the  Minister  allud¬ 
ed  to  the  work  of  technical  education  as 
now  carried  on  in  the  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario  and  also  the  efforts 
which  were  being  made  by  some  of  the 
other  provinces  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Department  of  Labour,  he  observed,  had 
gathered  much  information  on  the  subject 
of  technical  education  and  would  be 


pleased  to  place  the  same  at  the  service  of 
all  who  were  interested  in  the  subject.” 

In  the  matter  of  railway  construction,  the 
Gazette  reported  that  during  1909  the 
main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  between  Edmonton  and  the  head  of  the 
Lakes  had  been  formally  opened  to  traffic. 

“Altogether  over  1,000  miles  of  new  steel 
were  laid  by  the  railway  companies  of 
Western  Canada  during  the  past  season,” 
the  Gazette  said.  “This  total  is  made  up 
by  the  different  companies  as  follows:  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway,  404  miles;  Canadian 
Northern,  250  miles;  Grand  Trunk  Pacific, 
403  miles;  this  making  a  total  of  1,057 
miles.  In  addition  to  this,  some  work  was 
done  by  the  Great  Northern  in  British 
Columbia.” 

The  report  pointed  out  that  these  figures 
meant  that  the  railway  mileage  of  the 
western  provinces  had  been  increased  by 
about  10  per  cent  during  the  year.  The 
total  mileage  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  at 
the  beginning  of  1909  was  10,415,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  it  amounted  to  11,472. 

The  Gazette  said  that  railway  contractors 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year  had  been 
unable  to  get  enough  men  at  many  points 
in  Western  Canada,  “notwithstanding  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  in  wages.” 

The  price  of  a  number  of  articles  of 
farm  produce  were  stated  to  have  been  very 
high  in  December  1909.  “Grocery  prices 
were  generally  steady,  with  flour  markets 
inclined  upward.  An  advance  in  the  price 
of  brooms  has  taken  place.”  Lumber  and 
metals  remained  “firm”  in  price.  Hides  and 
leather  prices  showed  strength,  and  raw 
cotton  and  rubber  goods  were  very  high  in 
price. 

“Tenders  for  the  removal  of  the  wreckage 
of  the  Quebec  bridge  were  under  considera¬ 
tion  during  December,”  the  Gazette  said. 
The  bridge,  which  had  been  under  con¬ 
struction  since  1900,  collapsed  in  August 
1907  (L.G.  1957,  p.  1070;  Apr.  1958, 
p.  382). 

During  1907  the  number  of  immigrants 
who  arrived  in  Canada  was  about  280,000. 
The  returns  for  1908,  the  Gazette  reported, 
showed  a  falling  off  of  nearly  a  half,  the 
decrease  being  almost  entirely  in  arrivals 
through  ocean  ports. 
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The  waste  reduction  program  set  up  last 
June  by  the  Labour-Management  Produc¬ 
tion  Committee  at  the  Winnipeg  plant  of 
Martin  Paper  Products  has  succeeded  in 
substantially  cutting  waste  costs. 

The  program  includes  use  of  a  “thermo¬ 
meter”  display  to  show  employees  exactly 
how  well  they  are  doing.  Over-all  reduc¬ 
tions  in  waste  were  recorded  during  both 
July  and  August.  Of  the  success  of  the 
committee’s  innovation,  chairman  D.  Bart- 
lette  (the  firm’s  production  manager)  said: 
“Martin’s  employees  are  showing  a  keen 
interest  in  this  performance  display  and  are 
earnestly  trying  to  cut  down  on  waste  in 
our  plant.”  He  added  that  employees  are 
giving  the  program  their  “whole-hearted 
co-operation.” 

Labour  is  represented  on  the  committee 
by  members  of  Local  830  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and 
Paper  Mill  Workers  (CLC). 
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Introduction  of  a  new  line  of  merchand¬ 
ise — ski  parkas — is  the  American  Wringer 
Company’s  contribution  to  the  “Winter 
Work”  program  in  Farnham,  Que.  Expec¬ 
tations  are  that  this  will  provide  employ¬ 
ment  for  a  substantial  number  of  employees 
who  would  otherwise  be  laid  off  for  the 
winter  months. 

“Winter  Work”  discussions  are  an  annual 
feature  of  Union-Management  Production 
Committee  meetings  prior  to  the  onset  of 
the  winter  season.  The  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  from  management 
and  Local  602  of  the  United  Rubber,  Cork, 
Linoleum  and  Plastic  Workers  of  America. 

%  jH  ^ 

Rendering  its  own  special  assistance  to 
the  variety  of  humanitarian,  educational  and 
research  activities  being  carried  on  at  the 
900-bed  Winnipeg  General  Hospital  is  the 
Employee-Management  Advisory  Council, 
whose  members  represent  both  management 
and  the  hospital’s  1,350  employees. 

The  council — or  EMAC  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called — was  founded  in  February 
1958,  and  meets  monthly  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dr.  P.  Warner,  Director  of  the 
Bacteriology  Division,  to  discuss  methods  of 
improving  service  to  patients,  general  organ¬ 
ization  and  hospital  facilities.  The  group’s 
members  consider  that  the  council,  by 
actively  encouraging  suggestions  and  criti¬ 
cisms,  has  been  an  “invaluable  aid”  in 


building  up  job  satisfaction  and  bettering 
employer-employee  relations. 

Among  the  many  tangible  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Employee-Management  Advi¬ 
sory  Council  at  the  Winnipeg  General  are 
the  formation  of  a  safety  committee,  im¬ 
provement  in  staff  facilities,  better  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  of  equipment,  and 
more  effective  employee-management  com¬ 
munications. 

Council  members  claim  that,  even  more 
important  than  these  tangible  results,  is 
the  fact  that  “management  and  employees 
have  been  brought  more  closely  together  by 
making  their  problems  known  to  each 
other.” 

As  one  member  explained  further,  an 
employee  who  is  brought  to  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  hospital’s  over-all  functions, 
and  of  how  his  particular  job  fits  into  these 
functions,  is  thereby  equipped  to  perform  a 
more  efficient  role. 

Also  in  operation  at  the  General  is  a 
“Nudge”  Committee,  made  up  of  four 
members  of  the  EMAC.  It  is  credited  with 
having  achieved  immediate  action  on  nu¬ 
merous  problems. 

Reflecting  on  the  work  of  the  council, 
the  hospital’s  administration,  Dr.  L.  O. 
Bradley,  said:  “Establishing  unity  of  purpose 
in  an  organization  is  a  key  objective  of 
management  in  the  attainment  of  its  insti¬ 
tutional  goals.  The  technique  of  bringing 
together  a  representative  employee-manage¬ 
ment  group  to  advise  and  recommend  is  a 
very  useful  one.  It  has  very  practical  and 
psychological  advantages  that  are  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  this  hospital.” 

Commenting  on  the  over-all  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  council  to  the  daily  operation 
and  long-term  objectives  of  the  Winnipeg 
General,  the  council’s  current  chairman, 
Dr.  Warner,  remarked:  “The  aspect  of 
our  EMAC  that  has  impressed  itself  most 
strongly  on  me  is  the  increasing  awareness 
of  all  its  members — and  the  people  they 
represent — that  we  are  a  team,  working 
together  for  a  common,  worthwhile  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Bargaining  agent  for  the  hospital’s  em¬ 
ployees  is  Local  56  of  the  Winnipeg  General 
Hospital  Employees’  Union,  affiliated  with 
the  National  Union  of  Public  Employees 
(CLC). 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Committees  is  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  Labour-Management  Co-operation  Serv¬ 
ice,  Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  representa¬ 
tives  located  in  key  industrial  centres,  who 
are  available  to  help  both  managements  and 
trade  unions,  the  Service  provides  various 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  posters  and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
AND  CONCILIATION 


Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met 
for  one  day  during  November.  The  Board 
issued  11  certificates  designating  bargaining 
agents  and  rejected  12  applications  for  cer¬ 
tification.  During  the  month  the  Board 
received  seven  applications  for  certification, 
one  application  for  revocation  of  certifica¬ 
tion,  one  application  for  provision  for  the 
final  settlement  of  differences  concerning  the 
meaning  or  violation  of  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment,  and  allowed  the  withdrawal  of  two 
applications  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  tugs  and  barges  operated  by  Island 
Tug  &  Barge  Limited,  Vancouver.  The 
Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  intervened 
(L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1292)  (See  also  appli¬ 
cations  rejected,  below,  item  6). 

2.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  tugs  and  barges  operated  by  the 
Canadian  Tugboat  Co.  Ltd.,  New  West¬ 
minster,  B.C.  The  Seafarers’  International 
Union  of  North  America,  Canadian  District, 
intervened  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1292)  (See 
also  applications  rejected,  below,  item  7). 

3.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  the  M.V.  Mogul,  operated  by  the 
Griffiths  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 
The  Seafarers’  International  Union  of 
North  America,  Canadian  District,  inter¬ 
vened  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1293)  (See  also 
applications  rejected,  below,  item  8). 

4.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  tugs  operated  by  the  Vancouver  Tug 


Boat  Co.  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  The  Seafarers’ 
International  Union  of  North  America, 
Canadian  District,  intervened  (L.G.,  Dec. 
1959,  p.  1293)  (See  also  applications 
rejected,  below,  item  9). 

5.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 

Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  tugs  and  barges  operated  by  F.  M. 
Yorke  &  Son  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  The  Sea¬ 
farers’  International  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Canadian  District,  intervened  (L.G., 
Dec.  1959,  p.  1293)  (See  also  applications 
rejected,  below,  item  10). 

6.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 

Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  tugs  operated  by  the  Great  West 
Towing  and  Salvage  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  The 
Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  intervened 
(L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1293)  (See  also  appli¬ 
cations  rejected,  below,  item  11). 

7.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 

Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  tugs  and  barges  operated  by  Gilley 
Bros.  Ltd.,  New  Westminster,  B.C.  The 
Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  intervened 
(L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1293)  (See  also  appli¬ 
cations  rejected,  below,  item  12). 

8.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 

Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  tugs  and  scows  operated  by  Bute 
Towing  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  The  Seafarers’ 
International  LTnion  of  North  America, 
Canadian  District,  intervened  (L.G.,  Dec 
1959,  p.  1293). 

9.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees 
of  the  Quebec  North  Shore  and  Labrador 
Railway  Company,  Sept  lies,  Que.  (L.G., 
Nov.  1959,  p.  1178). 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Act  involving  the  administrative  services  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board,  and  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the  Department 
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10.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of 
North  America,  Canadian  District,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  tugs  operated  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia 
Towing  Co.  Ltd.,  Vancouver  (L.G.,  Dec. 
1959,  p.  1294)  (See  also  applications 
rejected,  below,  item  1). 

11.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of 
North  America,  Canadian  District,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel 
employed  aboard  tugs  operated  by  Straits 
Towing  Limited,  Vancouver  (L.G.,  Dec. 
1959,  p.  1294)  (See  also  applications 
rejected,  below,  item  2). 

Applications  for  Certification  Rejected 

1.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  applicant, 
Gulf  of  Georgia  Towing  Co.  Ltd.,  Van¬ 
couver,  respondent,  and  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  America,  Canadian 
District,  intervener  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p. 
1293).  The  application  was  rejected  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  not  supported  by  a 


Scope  and  Administration  of  Industrial 

Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certificates 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  shipping, 
interprovincial  railways,  canals,  telegraphs, 
interprovincial  and  international  steamship 
lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and  air  trans¬ 
portation,  radio  broadcasting  stations  and 
works  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or 
more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if  they 
so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legislation  for 
application  to  industries  within  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  make  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  federal  Government 
for  the  administration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


majority  of  the  employees  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  vote  conducted  by  the  Board  (See 
also  applications  granted,  above,  item  10). 

2.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  applicant, 
Straits  Towing  Limited,  Vancouver,  respond¬ 
ent,  and  Seafarers’  International  Union  of 
North  America,  Canadian  District,  inter¬ 
vener  (tugs)  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1293). 
The  application  was  rejected  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  not  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  employees  in  the  representation  vote 
conducted  by  the  Board  (See  also  applica¬ 
tions  granted,  above,  item  11). 

3.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  applicant, 
Pacific  Tanker  Company  Limited,  Van¬ 
couver,  respondent,  and  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  America,  Canadian 
District,  intervener  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p. 
1293).  The  application  was  rejected  for  the 
reason  that  there  were  no  persons  employed 
in  the  unit  and  the  representation  vote 
ordered  by  the  Board  could  not  be  taken. 


Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 

the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it  by 
the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings:  (1) 
Certification  and  other  Proceedings  before 
the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  and 
(2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland.  The  territory  of  four  officers 
resident  in  Vancouver  comprises  British 
Columbia,  Alberta  and  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories;  two  officers  stationed 
in  Winnipeg  cover  the  province  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
Ontario;  four  officers  resident  in  Toronto 
confine  their  activities  to  Ontario;  five 
officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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4.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  applicant, 
Straits  Towing  Limited,  Vancouver,  respond¬ 
ent,  and  Seafarers’  International  Union  of 
North  America,  Canadian  District,  inter¬ 
vener  (barges)  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1293). 
The  application  was  rejected  for  the  reason 
that  there  were  no  persons  employed  in 
the  unit  and  the  representation  vote  ordered 
by  the  Board  could  not  be  taken. 

5.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
applicant,  Ontario  Northland  Railway, 
respondent,  and  the  Order  of  Railway  Con¬ 
ductors  and  Brakemen,  intervener  (conduc¬ 
tors)  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1293).  The 
application  was  rejected  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  not  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
employees  eligible  to  vote  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  vote  conducted  by  the  Board. 

6.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  applicant,  and 
Island  Tug  &  Barge  Limited,  Vancouver, 
respondent  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1294).  The 
application  was  rejected  for  the  reason  that 
the  applicant  did  not  receive  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  vote  conducted  by  the  Board  in 
which  the  name  of  the  applicant  appeared 
on  the  ballot  (See  also  applications  granted, 
above,  item  1). 

7.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  applicant,  and 
Canadian  Tugboat  Co.  Ltd.,  New  West¬ 
minster,  B.C.,  respondent  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959, 
p.  1294).  The  application  was  rejected  for 
the  reason  that  the  applicant  did  not  receive 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  the  representation  vote  conducted  by  the 
Board  in  which  the  name  of  the  applicant 
appeared  on  the  ballot  (See  also  applications 
granted,  above,  item  2). 

8.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  applicant,  and 
Griffiths  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.,  Vancouver, 
respondent  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1295).  The 
application  was  rejected  for  the  reason  that 
the  applicant  did  not  receive  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  vote  conducted  by  the  Board  in 
which  the  name  of  the  applicant  appeared 
on  the  ballot  (See  also  applications  granted, 
above,  item  3). 

9.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  applicant,  and 
Vancouver  Tug  Boat  Co.  Ltd.,  Vancouver, 
respondent  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1295).  The 
application  was  rejected  for  the  reason  that 
the  applicant  did  not  receive  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  vote  conducted  by  the  board  in  which 
the  name  of  the  applicant  appeared  on  the 
ballot  (See  also  applications  granted,  above, 
item  4). 


10.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of 
North  America,  Canadian  District,  applicant, 
and  F.  M.  Yorke  &  Son  Ltd.,  Vancouver, 
respondent  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1295).  The 
application  was  rejected  for  the  reason  that 
the  applicant  did  not  receive  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  employees  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  vote  conducted  by  the  Board  in 
which  the  name  of  the  applicant  appeared 
on  the  ballot  (See  also  applications  granted, 
above,  item  5). 

11.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of 
North  America,  Canadian  District,  applicant, 
and  Great  West  Towing  and  Salvage  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  respondent  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959, 
p.  1295).  The  application  was  rejected  for 
the  reason  that  the  applicant  did  not  receive 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  employees 
in  the  representation  vote  conducted  by  the 
Board  in  which  the  name  of  the  applicant 
appeared  on  the  ballot  (See  also  application 
granted,  above,  item  6). 

12.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of 
North  America,  Canadian  District,  applicant, 
and  Gilley  Bros.  Ltd.,  New  Westminster, 

B. C.,  respondent  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1295). 
The  application  was  rejected  for  the  reason 
that  the  applicant  did  not  receive  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  majority  of  the  employees  in 
the  representation  vote  conducted  by  the 
Board  in  which  the  name  of  the  applicant 
appeared  on  the  ballot  (See  also  application 
granted,  above,  item  7). 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  Canadian  Air  Line  Pilots  Association, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  pilots  employed  by 
Wheeler  Air  Lines  Ltd.,  Montreal  Airport, 
Que.  (Investigating  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

2.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
by  Westward  Shipping  Ltd.,  Vancouver 
(Investigating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

3.  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  traffic,  service 
and  maintenance  personnel  employed  by 
Quebecair  Inc.,  Rimouski,  Que.  (Investigat¬ 
ing  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

4.  The  Commercial  Telegraphers’  Union, 
Canadian  National  System  Division  No.  43, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  radio  maintenance 
employees  employed  by  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Telegraph  Company  (Investigating 
Officer:  T.  B.  McRae). 

5.  National  Association  of  Broadcast  Em¬ 
ployees  and  Technicians,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  employees  of  Radio  Laurentides 
Inc.,  St.  Jerome,  Que.  (Investigating  Officer: 

C.  E.  Poirier). 
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6.  National  Association  of  Broadcast  Em¬ 
ployees  and  Technicians,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  employees  of  Radio  Richmond  Hill 
Ltd.,  Richmond  Hill,  Ont.  (radio  station 
CJRH)  (Investigating  Officer:  T.  B.  McRae). 

7.  Printing  Industry  Syndicate,  Hull- 
Ottawa,  Section  CKCH,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  employees  of  La  Compagnie  de 
Radiodiffusion  CKCH,  Limitee,  Hull,  Que. 
(Investigating  Officers:  G.  A.  Lane  and 

I.  C.  Baril). 

Applications  for  Certification  Withdrawn 

1.  International  Longshoremen’s  and 
Warehousemen’s  Union,  Local  505,  appli¬ 
cant,  and  West  Coast  Stevedoring  Co.  Ltd., 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  respondent  (L.G.,  Sept’ 
1959,  p.  913). 

2.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers  of  America,  Local  Union 
No.  138,  applicant,  National  Harbours 
Board,  Vancouver,  respondent,  and  Van¬ 
couver  Harbour  Employees’  Association, 
intervener  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1294). 


Application  for  Revocation  Received 

W.  Rodgers,  et  al,  applicants,  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men,  respondent,  and  Canadian  National 
Railways  (Western  Region),  respondent. 
The  application  was  for  the  revocation  of 
the  certification  issued  by  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Board  on  December  11, 
1944  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive' 
Firemen  and  Enginemen  in  respect  of  a 
unit  of  employees  of  Canadian  National 
Railways  (Western  Region),  comprising  jit¬ 
ney  car  operators  conveying  passengers 
between  Kamloops  and  Kamloops  Junction, 
B.C.,  which  employees  are  now  classified 
as  bus  foreman  and  bus  driver  (L.G  1944 
p.  35). 

Application  under  Section  19  of  Act  Received 

Application  for  a  provision  for  the  final 
settlement  of  differences  concerning  the 
meaning  or  violation  of  the  collective 
agreement  between  the  Commercial  Tele¬ 
graphers’  Union,  Canadian  National  System 
Division  No.  43,  applicant,  and  Canadian 
National  Telegraphs,  respondent. 


Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  November,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  conciliation  officers  to  deal  with 
the  following  disputes: 

1.  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  North 
Bay,  Ont.,  and  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen  (Conciliation  Offi¬ 
cer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

2.  British  Yukon  Navigation  Company, 
Limited,  Whitehorse,  Y.T.,  and  Line  Drivers, 
Warehousemen,  Pickup  Men  and  Dockmen’s 
Union,  Local  605  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America 
(Conciliation  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

3.  British  Yukon  Railway  Company, 
Whitehorse,  Y.T.,  and  Line  Drivers,  Ware¬ 
housemen,  Pickup  Men  and  Dockmen’s 
Union,  Local  605  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America 
(Conciliation  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

4.  Westward  Shipping  Limited,  Vancou¬ 
ver,  (unlicensed  personnel)  and  Seafarers’ 
International  Union  of  North  America, 
Canadian  District  (Conciliation  Officer: 
G.  R.  Currie). 


5.  Consolidated  Denison  Mines  Limited, 
Spragge,  Ont.,  (production  workers)  and 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

6.  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines,  Montreal, 
and  Canadian  Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
(Conciliation  Officer:  R.  Duquette). 

7.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority, 
and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

Seftlements  Reported  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1.  Foundation  Maritime  Limited,  Halifax, 
and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  D.  T.  Cochrane)  (L.G.,  Nov. 
1959,  p.  1178). 

2.  Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills  Limited, 
Humberstone,  Ont.,  and  Local  416,  United 
Packinghouse  Workers  of  America  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough)  (L.G., 
Oct.  1959,  p.  1054). 

3.  National  Harbours  Board,  Montreal, 
and  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees  (grain  shovellers)  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  R.  Duquette)  (L.G.,  Sept. 
1959,  p.  915). 
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4.  Buntain,  Bell  and  Company  Ltd.,  Gulf 
and  Northern  Shipping  Company,  H.  B. 
Willis,  Inc.,  and  Labourers  Protective  Union, 
No.  9568  (Conciliation  Officer:  H.  R.  Petti- 
grove)  (L.G.,  June  1959,  p.  613). 

Conciliation  Board  Appointed 

Northern  Alberta  Railways  Company, 
Edmonton,  and  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1301). 

Conciliation  Boards  Fully  Constituted 

1.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  established  in  November  to  deal 
with  a  dispute  between  Northern  Alberta 
Railways  Company,  Edmonton,  and  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  (see  above) 
was  fully  constituted  in  November  with  the 
appointment  of  Irwin  A.  Blackstone,  B.A., 
Calgary,  as  Chairman.  Mr.  Blackstone  was 
appointed  by  the  Minister  in  the  absence  of 
a  joint  recommendation  from  the  other  two 
members,  S.  H.  McCuaig,  Q.C.,  Edmonton, 
and  G.  J.  D.  Taylor,  Saskatoon,  who  were 
previously  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  company  and  union  respectively. 

2.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  established  in  October  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  Northspan  Uranium 
Mines  Limited,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont.,  and  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  6,  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(Production  Employees)  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959, 
p.  1302)  was  fully  constituted  in  November 
with  the  appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge 
John  B.  Robinson,  Haileybury,  Ont.,  as 


Chairman.  Judge  Robinson  was  appointed 
by  the  Minister  on  the  joint  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  other  two  members,  David  W. 
Mundell,  Q.C.,  and  David  B.  Archer,  both 
of  Toronto,  who  were  previously  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  the  company  and 
union  respectively. 

Conciliation  Board  Reports  Received 

1.  Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Inc., 
Montreal,  and  International  Longshoremen’s 
Association  (Halifax,  Saint  John,  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers  and  Montreal)  (L.G.,  Dec. 
1959,  p.  1302).  The  text  of  the  report  is 
reproduced  below. 

2.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(Eastern,  Prairie  and  Pacific  Regions)  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  (L.G., 
Oct.  1959,  .p  1055).  The  report  submitted 
by  the  Board  is  a  final  report  and  the 
recommendations  relate  to  the  issues  in 
dispute  affecting  the  operations  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  on  its  Prairie  and  Pacific  Regions.  The 
Board  had  previously  submitted  an  interim 
report  with  respect  to  the  dispute  as  it 
affected  the  Eastern  Region.  The  text  of 
the  final  report  is  reproduced  below. 

Settlement  Reached  Following  Conciliation  Board 
Procedure 

Eldorado  Mining  &  Refining  Limited, 
Port  Hope,  Ont.,  and  Local  13173,  Region 
77,  District  50,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1303). 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Inc. 


and 

International  Longshoremen’ 

During  November,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
established  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between 
the  International  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  (Halifax,  Saint  John,  Quebec,  Three 
Rivers  and  Montreal),  and  the  Shipping 
Federation  of  Canada,  Inc. 

While  the  dispute  affected  7,000  em¬ 
ployees,  most  of  the  issues  in  dispute  had 
already  been  resolved  and  the  only  issue 
the  Board  was  asked  to  resolve  was  the 
amount  of  payment  for  overtime  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons  and/or  evenings  at  Saint 
John,  N.B.,  where  2,165  employees  were 
affected. 

The  Board  was  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  His  Honour  Judge  K.  L.  Crowell, 
Bridgetown,  N.S.,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Minister  in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  other  two  members, 
J.  Paul  Barry,  QC,  Saint  John,  N.B.,  and 
James  A.  Whitebone,  Lancaster,  N.B., 
nominees  of  the  Federation  and  union, 
respectively. 

The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced  here. 


Association 

Pursuant  to  the  act  governing  the  above- 
mentioned  matter  and  the  appointment  of 
the  undersigned  as  chairman  and  members 
of  a  board  of  conciliation  and  investigation 
therein,  we  respectfully  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  and  recommendations. 

Sittings  of  the  Board  were  held  in  the 
city  of  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Novem¬ 
ber  10  to  12  inclusive.  All  members  of  the 
Board  were  present  at  all  meetings.  The 
ILA  was  represented  by  John  F.  Galbraith 
senior  vice-president  of  the  ILA  in  Eastern 
Canada,  and  he  was  accompanied  by 
A.  Harned  of  the  Checker’s  Union  and 
J.  T.  Steen  of  the  Shipliner’s  Union  who 
stated  they  were  present  only  as  observers. 
The  Shipping  Federation  was  represented 
by  C.  T.  Mearns,  E.  T.  Strang,  John  Mc- 
Cluskey  and  H.  E.  Kane.  All  mentioned 
were  present  at  all  meetings  except  the  final 
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discussions  between  the  chairman  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  alone. 

The  Board  at  its  first  sitting  heard  general 
submissions  from  both  parties  with  respect 
to  the  points  at  issue — and  briefs  were 
presented  by  both  parties. 

The  major  and  perhaps  the  only  point  at 
issue  between  the  parties  revolved  around 
Paragraph  7  (c)  of  the  draft  contract  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ILA  Local  273  by  the  Shipping 
Federation.  This  article,  as  included  in 
previous  contracts,  provided  as  follows: 

7  (c)  Men  shall  work  on  Saturday  afternoon 
and  evening  if  required.  If  men  are 
required  to  work  on  Saturday  afternoon 
and/or  evening  (1:00  p.m.-ll:00  p.m.) 
betweetn  May  1  and  November  30,  they 
shall  be  paid  double-time.  If  men  are 
required  to  work  on  Saturday  afternoon 
and/or  evening  between  December  1  and 
April  30,  they  shall  be  paid  time-and- 
one-half.  Should  any  of  the  holidays 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  above  fall 
on  a  Saturday,  double-time  rates  only 
will  be  paid  on  such  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  evening. 

The  proposed  draft  contract  as  first  sub¬ 
mitted  follows: 

7  (c)  Men  shall  work  on  Saturday  afternoon 
and  evening  if  required.  If  men  are 
required  to  work  on  Saturday  afternoon 
and/or  evening  (1:00  p.m.-ll:00  p.m.) 
between  May  1  and  November  30,  they 
shall  be  paid  double  the  basic  rate  only. 
If  men  are  required  to  work  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and/or  evening  between  De¬ 
cember  1  and  April  30,  they  shall  be 
paid  time-and-one-half  the  basic  day  rate 
only.  Should  any  of  the  holidays  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  above  fall  on  a 
Saturday,  double  time  rates  only  will 
be  paid  on  such  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening. 

The  hearings  disclosed  that  the  ILA  273 
took  violent  objection  to  the  change  by 
addition  of  words  and  in  fact  the  Shipping 
Federation  subsequently  revised  the  draft 
proposal  and  deleted  the  objectionable 
words.  It  was  then  unsatisfactory  to  the 
union  because  by  that  time,  in  the  view  of 
the  union,  certain  money  was  due  to  the 
men  and  the  union  would  not  sign  the 
proposed  draft  until  those  men  were  paid. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Federation  con¬ 
tended  that  nothing  was  due  to  the  men. 

The  union  felt  that  Paragraph  7  (c)  as  a 
penalty  clause  applied  to  the  night  rate 
on  Saturday  evenings,  the  night  rate  having 
been  increased  from  10  cents  over  the 
basic  rate  to  time-and-one-quarter  in  1959 
and  time-and-one-half  in  1960.  In  cents, 
the  increase  in  the  hourly  night  rate  was 
48  cents  under  the  proposed  new  contract. 
The  union  therefore  wanted  the  new  basic 
rate  of  $2.08  plus  one-quarter  (52  cents) 
plus  one-half  of  the  night  of  $2.60,  making 
a  total  hourly  rate  of  $3.90  on  Saturday 
night.  The  Federation  offered  $3.18  for 
Saturday  night. 


The  Federation  claimed  that  because  of 
the  night  rate  increase  from  10  cents  per 
hour  to  52  cents  per  hour,  the  penalty  clause 
7  (c)  should  refer  only  to  basic  day  rate 
and  not  to  the  new  night  rate  because,  they 
said,  that  put  penalty  on  penalty. 

From  December  1,  1958  to  April  30, 
1959,  the  union  claimed  $3.90  per  hour  for 
Saturday  evening.  During  the  other  months 
of  the  year,  the  union  claimed  $6.20  per 
hour  on  Saturday  evening.  The  Federation 
offered  $3.18  per  hour  and  $4.24  per  hour 
respectively. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  leading  to  the  preparation  of  the  draft 
agreement,  satisfied  the  Board  that  all  par¬ 
ties  left  the  meetings  under  the  impression 
that  all  terms  of  the  proposed  new  con¬ 
tract  had  been  settled  whereas  in  fact,  as 
both  parties  frankly  admitted,  the  signi¬ 
ficance  and  effect  of  Paragraph  7  (c)  had 
not  been  discussed. 

After  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
matters  at  issue,  it  became  very  obvious 
that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  common 
ground  between  the  parties  and  that  a  com¬ 
promise  could  not  be  effected. 

Thereupon,  the  Board  terminated  its 
hearings  and  met  privately  to  make  its 
report. 

Recommendations 

Since  both  parties  to  the  agreement  had 
not,  by  their  own  frank  admissions,  even 
considered  the  meaning  and  effect  of  Para¬ 
graph  7  (c)  as  it  applied  to  the  new  night 
rate,  and  since  such  failure  probably  caused 
members  of  the  union  to  believe  that  they 
were  entitled  to  a  certain  hourly  rate  of 
wage  for  which  they  have  not  been  paid, 
the  Board  recommends  that  the  Federation, 
for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  immediate 
problem,  do  pay  these  members  for  past 
work  on  the  basis  claimed  by  the  union 
for  the  1959  contract  year  namely  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1958  to  November  30,  1959.  The 
parties  can  determine  this  amount  by  an 
examination  of  their  own  records  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  amount  involved 
is  about  $2,333. 

Coupled  with  the  aforegoing  recommend¬ 
ation  and  directly  connected  therewith 
because  the  report  is  not  severable,  your 
Board  recommends  that  the  following  Para¬ 
graph  7  (c)  be  inserted  in  the  new  contract: 
7  (c)  Men  shall  work  on  Saturday  afternoon 
and  evening  if  required.  If  men  are 
required  to  work  on  Saturday  afternoon 
and/or  evening  (1:00  p.m.-ll:00  p.m.) 
between  May  1  and  November  30,  they 
shall  be  paid  double  the  basic  rate 
between  1:00  p.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  and 
double  the  basic  rate  plus  15  cents  per 
hour  between  7:00  p.m.  and  11:00  p.m. 
If  men  are  required  to  work  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  and/or  evening  between 
December  1  and  April  30,  they  shall  be 
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paid  time-and-one-half  the  basic  day  rate 
between  1:00  p.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  and 
time-and-one-half  the  basic  rate  plus 
15  cents  per  hour  between  7:00  p.m.  and 
11:00  p.m. 

Should  any  of  the  holidays  speci¬ 
fied  in  subsection  (a)  in  the  agreement 
fall  on  a  Saturday,  double  the  basic  day 
rate  only  will  be  paid  on  such  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening. 

The  Board  recommends  these  proposals 
for  the  consideration  of  the  parties,  to  be 
effective  if  accepted  only  on  the  execution 
of  the  new  agreement,  with  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  settling  the  immediate  problem  and 
without  any  intention  of  setting  a  precedent 
or  deciding  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the 
matter.  It  appears  to  be  the  best  way  for 
all  concerned  out  of  the  present  impasse. 

During  the  hearings,  it  appeared  that  the 
union  felt  that  if  a  clause  of  an  agreement 
which  had  expired,  was  not  discussed  when 
working  out  a  new  agreement,  then  the  old 
clause  would  remain  verbatim.  This  belief 
has  resulted  in  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
and  all  parties  should  understand  that  it  is 
desirable,  if  not  essential,  that  all  matters 
to  be  included  should  be  discussed  and 
detailed  in  the  new  agreement  and  that 
nothing  be  taken  for  granted.  It  would  be 
preferable  that  all  rates  be  expressed  in 
dollars  and  cents  for  each  period  and  that 
the  words  “differential”  and  “plus  15  cents” 
be  unnecessary  in  the  future. 

Should  one  or  both  of  the  parties  involved 
in  this  matter  find  the  recommendations 
herein  unacceptable,  then  the  Board  recom¬ 


mends  that  a  complete  new  contract  be 
negotiated  because  of  the  importance  of 
Paragraph  7  (c)  in  the  present  situation 
and  because  it  appears  that  certain  other 
clauses  are  capable  of  different  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  the  members  of  the  Board 
wish  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  the  union  and  Federation 
for  their  assistance  given  the  Board  and  for 
the  high  level  of  the  discussions  throughout 
the  hearings.  The  members  of  the  Board 
would  also  like  to  assure  both  the  union 
and  the  Federation  that  the  conclusions 
reached  and  the  recommendations  made 
herein  have  not  been  arrived  at  without  giv¬ 
ing  careful  consideration  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  study  of  the  problem 
presented  to  them.  They  also  earnestly 
hope  that  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  both 
the  union  and  Federation  will  be  of  some 
value  to  them  in  settling  their  problems 
and  that  eventually  a  fair  and  just  collective 
agreement  will  come  out  of  their  delibera¬ 
tion  leading  to  continued  cordial  relations 
between  management  and  employees. 

Dated  at  Saint  lohn  this  12th  day  of 
November,  1959. 

(Sgd.)  K.  L.  Crowell, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  J.  Paul  Barry, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  James  A.  Whitebone, 
Member. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (Eastern, 

Prairie  and  Pacific  Regions) 
and 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 

Your  Conciliation  Board,  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  dispute  of  the  above  parties, 
consisting  of  His  Honour  Judge  J.  C.  Ander¬ 
son,  J.  W.  Long,  QC,  of  Montreal,  Com¬ 
pany  nominee,  and  the  Honourable  A.  W. 
Roebuck,  QC,  of  Toronto,  Brotherhood 
nominee,  met  at  the  city  of  Montreal  on 
the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  of  August 
1959;  and  then  adjourned  and  again  met 
the  parties  in  Montreal  on  the  18th,  19th 
and  20th,  and  until  midnight  of  the  21st 
of  August,  1959.  The  parties  were  respec¬ 
tively  represented  as  follows: 

For  the  Company:  A.  M.  Hand,  Assistant 
Manager,  Labour  Relations — CPR;  Joseph 
G.  Benedette,  Personnel  Department;  Jack  C. 
Anderson,  Supervisor,  Personnel  and  Labour 
Relations,  Prairie  Region — Winnipeg,  CPR; 
Denis  Cardi,  Contract  Analyst,  Personnel 


During  November,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  unanimous  final  report  of  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
established  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(Eastern,  Prairie  and  Pacific  Regions).  The 
recommendations  of  the  final  report  relate 
to  the  issues  in  dispute  affecting  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  company  on  its  Prairie  and 
Pacific  Regions.  The  Board  had  previously 
submitted  an  interim  report  with  respect 
to  the  dispute  as  it  affected  the  Eastern 
Region. 

The  Board  was  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  His  Honour  Judge  J.  C.  Anderson,  Belle¬ 
ville,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  on 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  other  two 
members,  J.  W.  Long,  QC,  Montreal,  and 
the  Hon.  A.  W.  Roebuck,  QC,  Toronto, 
nominees  of  the  Company  and  union! 
respectively. 

The  final  report  is  reproduced  here. 
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Department;  Jack  Ramage,  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Assistant,  Department  of  Personnel; 
Vic  Hooley,  Road  Foreman  of  Engines — 
Vancouver — CPR;  Fred  G.  Firmin,  Super¬ 
visor,  Personnel  and  Labour  Relations, 
Atlantic  Regions — Montreal;  A.  L.  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  J.  B.  Shipley,  F.  W.  McCurry. 

For  the  Brotherhood  Prairie  and  Pacific 
Regions:  S.  McDonald,  General  Chairman; 
T.  A.  Archibald,  Vice-Chairman;  E.  David¬ 
son,  Secretary;  Members  of  Negotiating 
Committee:  R.  Lane,  E.  V.  Gardiner,  C.  W. 
Cannon,  J.  R.  Carter,  R.  W.  Hurl;  C.  W. 
Stanley,  Manager,  Schedule-Statistical  Bu¬ 
reau;  F.  A.  Collin,  Vice-President;  L.  C. 
Malone,  Vice-President;  D.  Paltiel,  Statis¬ 
tician.  And  the  other  representatives  of  the 
Brotherhood  from  the  Eastern  Region  as 
fully  set  out  in  the  interim  report. 

At  these  meetings,  while  some  progress 
was  made  in  conciliating  the  issues  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  Company  and  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  on  the  Prairie  and 
Pacific  Regions,  the  conciliation  procedure 
was  not  completed. 

The  Board,  however,  concluded  the  hear¬ 
ing  as  it  affected  the  issues  between  the 
Company  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  on  its  Eastern  Region  and  shortly 
thereafter  an  interim  report  was  filed,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  a  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Company  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  (Eastern 
Region)  was  entered  into. 

In  order  to  complete  its  conciliation 
efforts  and  hear  the  remaining  submissions 
of  the  parties,  the  Board  held  meetings  in 
Belleville  and  met  the  parties  individually 
and  at  other  times  together  on  the  evening 
of  September  18,  and  on  September  19,  20, 
and  21,  1959. 

Thereafter,  the  chairman,  with  the 
approval  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Board,  asked  the  director  of  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  for  Canada  to  convene  a  meeting 
directly  between  the  parties  in  Winnipeg 
to  enable  them  to  further  discuss  in  greater 
detail  the  issues  between  them  related  to 
inter-divisional  runs. 

The  parties  met  directly  as  requested  on 
September  30  in  Winnipeg  and  copies  of 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting  were  forwarded 
to  each  member  of  the  Board. 

Following  the  meeting  in  Winnipeg,  the 
chairman  discussed  with  other  members  of 
the  Board  the  advisability  of  the  Board 
convening  another  meeting  with  both  par¬ 
ties  in  a  final  effort,  if  possible,  to  conciliate 
all  issues  then  remaining  in  dispute. 

The  chairman,  on  finding  that  the  Brother¬ 
hood  and  its  nominee  on  the  Board  would 
willingly  assent  to  a  further  meeting,  and 
on  finding  that  the  Company,  while  in  no 


way  requesting  such  a  meeting,  would, 
if  the  chairman  requested  the  meeting, 
attend  with  their  committee,  thereupon  con¬ 
vened  another  meeting  of  the  parties  with 
the  Board  in  Belleville. 

The  Board  met  as  a  board  without  the 
parties  being  present  for  some  little  time  on 
the  evening  of  October  26  to  assess  the 
present  position  of  the  parties  in  relation 
to  the  issues  remaining  unsolved.  The 
chairman  and  a  Brotherhood  nominee  on 
the  Board  met  with  a  small  group  of  the 
Brotherhood  committee  and  further  ex¬ 
plored  the  problems  involved  in  the  issues 
still  unsolved.  The  Board  met  on  Tuesday, 
October  27  with  the  full  committees  of 
both  parties,  and  on  this  day  and  the 
following  day  the  Company  was  represented 
by:  A.  M.  Hand,  Chairman;  A.  L.  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  J.  Ramage,  J.  C.  Anderson,  F.  G. 
Firmin,  D.  Cardi;  The  Brotherhood  was 
represented  by:  S.  McDonald,  Chairman; 
F.  A.  Collin,  Vice-President;  L.  C.  Malone, 
Vice-President;  E.  Davidson,  Secretary; 
T.  A.  Archibald,  Vice-Chairman;  R.  Lane, 
E.  V.  Gardiner,  G.  W.  Cannon,  J.  R. 
Carter,  R.  W.  Hurl. 

On  October  28  the  Board  and  the  parties 
again  met  all  day  and  all  evening,  and  the 
Board  and  the  parties  met  from  12:00  a.m. 
until  2:45  a.m.  on  Thursday,  October  29, 
before  the  Board  felt  that  all  matters  which 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  report  were 
fully  and  completely  put  before  it. 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings  and  the 
conversation  which  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Board  had  individually  and 
collectively  with  the  parties,  the  Board 
unanimously  recommends  the  following: 

Wages 

That  there  shall  be  an  increase  in  wages 
applicable  to  all  wage  rates  and  arbitraries 
(not  including  car  step-up  rates  and  terri¬ 
torial  differentials)  payable  both  in  road 
and  yard  service  similar  to  that  in  effect 
in  the  last  non-ops  settlement,  that  is  to 
say, 

4  cents  or  2.3  per  cent  effective  June  1, 

1958;  3  per  cent  effective  February  1, 

1959;  3  per  cent  effective  September  1, 

1959;  1.5  per  cent  effective  June  1,  1960. 

All  increases  will  be  based  on  wage  rates 
and  arbitraries  other  than  those  excepted 
in  effect  on  May  31,  1958  less  1  per  cent 
set  aside  for  health  and  welfare  benefits. 

The  payment  of  the  retroactive  portion 
of  the  above-mentioned  increases  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible  but,  in  any  event, 
not  later  than  three  months  from  the  signing 
of  the  contract. 
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Electric  Lanterns 

That  the  following  electric  lanterns  rule 
be  adopted: 

1.  Effective  January  1,  1960,  all  em¬ 
ployees  must  provide  themselves  with 
an  electric  white  lantern.  The  electric 
lantern,  bulbs  and  batteries  must  be 
of  a  standard  prescribed  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  lantern  must  be  equipped 
with  not  less  than  two  white  bulbs  for 
instant  use  and  a  provision  for  a 
spare  white  bulb  to  be  carried  in  the 
lantern. 

2.  Employees  will  be  furnished  white 
electric  lanterns  by  the  Company  upon 
signing  payroll  deduction  order  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  lantern  supplied, 
not  including  the  cost  of  bulbs  and 
batteries.  This  deduction  will  be  made 
from  the  pay  cheque  in  the  current 
payroll. 

3.  Employees,  who  prior  to  January  1, 
1960,  have  already  provided  them¬ 
selves  with  electric  lanterns,  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  them  until  they  are  worn 
out,  provided  such  lantern  is  of  a 
satisfactory  type  and  contains  two 
serviceable  white  bulbs  for  instant  use 
and  a  provision  for  carrying  a  spare 
white  bulb  in  the  lantern,  as  required 
under  the  provision  of  Clause  1. 

4.  When  an  employee  leaves  the  service 
of  the  Company,  either  voluntarily, 
by  discharge  or  by  death,  the  lantern 
if  in  satisfactory  condition,  may  be 
returned  to  the  Company,  whereupon 
the  amount  of  deposit  made  when  the 
lantern  was  issued  shall  be  refunded 
to  the  employee  or  his  estate. 

5.  Replacement  of  lanterns  issued  by  the 
Company  will  be  made  without  cost  to 
the  employees  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(a)  When  worn  out  or  damaged  in 
the  performance  of  Company 
service,  upon  return  of  the  lan¬ 
tern. 

(b)  When  stolen  while  employee  is  on 
the  premises  of  the  Company, 
without  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
employee. 

(c)  When  destroyed  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  duty. 

6.  The  Company  will  maintain  at  con¬ 
venient  locations  a  supply  of  bulbs 
and  batteries  to  be  drawn  as  required 
upon  presentation  of  those  worn  out 
or  broken,  without  cost  to  the  em¬ 
ployee. 

7.  In  the  event  that  due  to  conditions 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Company 
it  becomes  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient 


quantity  of  such  electric  lanterns,  bulbs 
or  batteries  for  the  purpose  set  forth 
herein,  the  Company  shall  thereby  be 
relieved  of  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  agreement  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  such  inability  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  comply  herewith. 

8.  The  Company  will  continue  to  use 
oil  burning  lanterns  with  red  globes 
for  flagging. 

Statutory  Holidays 

That  employees  engaged  in  yard  service 
shall  be  entitled  to  seven  statutory  holidays, 
that  is  to  say,  the  six  now  granted  together 
with  the  addition  of  Victoria  Day,  but  the 
first  entitlement  thereunder  shall  commence 
with  Victoria  Day  1960. 

Vacations 

Similar  vacation  article  for  both  road 
and  yard  service  employees  as  contained 
in  the  finally  executed  agreement  with  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  on  the 
Eastern  Region,  to  be  effective  on  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  the  agreement. 

Watches 

That  the  right  of  the  employees  to  have 
their  watches  cleaned  by  any  qualified  watch 
repairman  subject  to  the  production  of  a 
certificate  acceptable  to  the  Company  be 
continued. 

Health  and  Welfare 

Same  provision  as  contained  in  Eastern 
Region  agreement  with  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen. 

Pay  Cheques 

That  the  Company  continue  the  present 
policy  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  CGs 
and  with  respect  to  advance  delivery  of 
pay  cheques  prior  to  employees  going  on 
vacation. 

Union  Dues 

That  the  Company  check-off  regular  uni¬ 
form  union  dues  on  a  monthly  basis  for  all 
employees  in  road  and  yard  service  subject 
to  a  deduction  of  6  cents  per  individual 
check-off  deduction. 

Oil  Burners 

That  the  Company’s  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  recommend  to  the  Company’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  that  they  provide 
funds  for  the  installation  of  oil  burners 
rather  than  coal  stoves  on  all  new  caboose 
equipment. 
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Initial  and  Objective  Terminal  Detention 
Rules 

1.  The  Board  recommends  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  include  the  excepted  time  in 
initial  terminal  detention  and  that  the 
remaining  15  minutes  period  of  ex¬ 
cepted  time  at  the  final  terminal 
remain  unchanged.  The  Board  is 
making  this  recommendation  with 
respect  to  the  initial  and  objective 
terminal  detention  clauses  on  the 
understanding  that  because  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  advanced  the  argument  that 
the  excepted  15  minutes  time  therein 
is  paid  for  in  the  trip  as  a  whole  and 
the  Brotherhood,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  advanced  the  argument  that  this 
excepted  15  minutes  in  the  initial  and 
objective  terminal  detention  clauses 
is  time  for  which  they  have  not  been 
paid  for  in  the  trip  as  a  whole,  and 
as  a  result  thereof  neither  party  would 
depart  from  the  validity  of  their 
respective  arguments,  and  an  impasse 
was  thereby  created. 

2.  The  Board’s  recommendation,  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  the  Company  should  agree 
to  pay  for  the  initial  terminal  deten¬ 
tion  from  the  time  required  to  report 
for  duty,  and  the  Brotherhood  should 
agree  to  forego  their  request  for  the 
payment  of  the  excepted  time  required 
to  be  on  duty  at  the  objective  terminal. 

3.  The  Board  further  recommends  that 
both  parties  then  would  understand 
that  the  agreement  in  respect  to  this 
clause  is  recommended  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  if  the  Brotherhood 
should  at  some  future  time  again 
request  payment  for  all  time  at  the 
objective  terminal  or  the  Company 
should  at  some  future  time  request 
the  elimination  of  the  payment  of  the 
excepted  15  minutes  at  the  initial  ter¬ 
minal,  then  either  party  would  be 
free  to  return  to  its  original  position 
with  respect  to  the  excepted  15  minutes 
in  the  initial  and  objective  terminal 
detention  clauses. 

4.  Under  the  above  recommendation,  it 
is  clearly  understood  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  justified  in  expecting  that 
individual  members  of  train  crews 
can  be  required  on  arrival  at  the 
objective  terminal  to  render  any  serv¬ 
ice  required  incidental  to  the  trip  they 
have  just  completed  and  that  such  serv¬ 
ice  as  is  required  will  be  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  excepted  15 
minutes  rule  except  that  if  switching 
is  required  the  full  crew  will  be  used 


and  will  be  paid  final  terminal  switch¬ 
ing  for  all  time  so  used,  and  further 
that  final  terminal  switching  does  not 
include  taking  locomotive  or  self- 
propelled  car  to  shop  or  tie-up  track. 

5.  It  is  further  understood  the  Company 
has  the  right  to  use  members  of  the 
crew  individually  prior  to  departure 
from  the  initial  terminal  for  service 
incidental  to  their  own  train  except 
when  switching  is  required  in  which 
case  not  less  than  three  of  the  crew 
will  be  used. 

I  nvestigations — D  iscipline 
The  Board  recommends  that  Clause  (d) 
of  Article  10  of  the  Road  Schedule  and 
Article  13  of  the  Yard  Schedule  should  be 
revised  and  as  revised  should  read  as 
follows 

(d)  An  employee  will  not  be  disciplined 
or  dismissed  until  after  investigation 
has  been  held  and  until  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  responsibility  is  established 
by  assessing  the  evidence  produced 
and  no  employee  will  be  required  to 
assume  this  responsibility  in  his  state¬ 
ment  or  statements. 

Inter-Divisional  Run  Rule 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  provide 
for  inter-divisional  assignment  of  crews  to 
trains  numbers  101  and  102  between  Fort 
William  and  Winnipeg  on  a  continuous 
trip  basis. 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  parties 
will  in  the  future  enter  upon  negotiations 
conducted  at  the  local  level  in  respect  to 
similar  situations  which  may  exist  or  occur 
at  other  points  on  the  Prairie  and  Pacific 
Regions,  and  further,  where  agreement 
through  such  local  level  negotiations  is  not 
reached  the  matter  will  be  dealt  with  to  a 
conclusion  by  the  assistant  general  manager 
and  the  general  chairman. 

Territorial  Differentials 
The  Board  recommends  that  the  terri¬ 
torial  differentials  be  frozen  at  the  1957 
level  for  all  men  now  in  train  service  while 
they  are  in  the  service,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
understood  thereby  that  these  territorial 
differentials  are  not  applicable  to  new  men 
hired  after  the  date  of  signing  an  agree¬ 
ment.  The  Board  further  recommends  that 
the  employees  be  paid  retroactive  pay  in¬ 
creases  applicable  to  such  territorial  dif¬ 
ferentials  as  follows: 

4  cents  or  2.3  per  cent  June  1,  1958, 

3  per  cent  Feb.  1,  1959,  3  per  cent  Sept. 

1,  1959 — until  the  date  the  revised  rates 
are  made  applicable  to  the  current  pay¬ 
roll. 
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Sanitary  Conditions 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  negotiating  committee  immediately 
recommend  to  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Company  the  remedying  of 
unsanitary  conditions  where  complaints  are 
bona  fide. 

Switchtenders 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  consider  any  situation  brought  to  its 
attention  through  the  usual  channels  up  to 
the  assistant  general  manager  on  the  respec¬ 
tive  Regions  in  the  light  of  the  information 
produced  and  take  appropriate  action  where 
the  circumstances  warrant  it. 

Supplementary  List  of  Requests  for  Revision 
of  Rules — Road  and  Yard 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  full  list 
of  requests  for  revision  of  rules — Road  and 
Yard,  be  negotiated  and  finalized  in  line 
with  the  understandings  arrived  at  and  so 
stated  in  the  joint  signed  report  submitted 
by  the  parties  to  the  conciliation  board  as 
notes  of  discussion  numbers  35,  36,  and  37, 
dated  August  11,  12  and  13,  1959. 

These  minutes  disclose  that  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  on  the  above  dates  the  parties  discussed 
at  considerable  length  the  vacation  rules 
and  the  questions  and  answers  relating 
thereto  and  the  last  paragraph  of  the  joint 
report  (number  37)  submitted  by  the 
Brotherhood  and  the  Company  indicated 
agreement  in  this  respect  in  the  following 
words: 

All  of  these  were  reviewed  and  discussed  and 
it  was  felt  by  the  parties  that  they  now  under¬ 
stood  each  other’s  respective  position  and  that 
the  matters  brought  up  would  be  disposed  of 
when  a  vacations  with  pay  article  is  finalized, 
and,  therefore,  the  Board  recommends  that 
these  be  fully  clarified  when  the  vacation 
rules  are  drafted. 


The  Board  further  recommends  that  all 
matters  shall  be  disposed  of  through  the 
revision  of  both  road  and  yard  schedules 
at  a  date  not  later  than  June  30,  1960,  but 
in  so  recommending  it  is  understood  that  if 
the  parties  fail  to  reach  agreement  on  any 
item  under  discussion  the  present  rule  will 
stand  for  the  duration  of  the  forthcoming 
contract. 

The  Board  further  recommends  that  all 
matters  referred  to  it  and  not  hereinbefore 
specifically  recommended,  whether  they 
arise  by  reason  of  requests  made  by  the 
Company  or  by  the  Brotherhood  for  revi¬ 
sion,  be  dropped  except  as  to  any  matters 
that  the  parties  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  board  of  conciliation  have  agreed  upon 
in  direct  negotiations. 

The  Board  further  recommends  with 
respect  to  wages  and  all  other  matters  that 
they  are  conditional  upon  the  parties  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  contract  which  shall  be  effective 
from  June  1,  1958  until  May  31,  1961  or 
thereafter. 

All  rules  revisions  to  be  effective  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1959  unless  otherwise  provided. 

The  Board  points  out  to  the  parties  that 
if  the  Board  report  is  accepted  by  the 
parties  they  will  be  expected  to  incorporate 
all  matters  of  substance  into  the  appropriate 
contract  language. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Sgd.)  J.  C.  Anderson, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  J.  W.  Long, 

Member. 

(Sgd.)  A.  W.  Roebuck, 
Member. 

Dated  at  Belleville  this  5th  day  of 
November,  1959. 


Two  Railway  Brotherhoods  Agree  on  No  Raiding  in  Canada 

Jurisdictional  disputes  between  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  in  Canada  have  been  set  at  rest 
by  an  agreement,  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  of  understanding  that  was  signed  in 
Cleveland  on  December  16  by  Grand  Chief  Engineer  Guy  L.  Brown  of  the  Engineers 
and  President  H.  E.  Gilbert  of  the  Firemen. 

The  full  text  of  the  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

“This  will  confirm  understanding  reached  December  16,  1959,  that,  effective  January 
1,  1960,  and  continuing  until  the  end  of  the  next  international  convention  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  (which  will  be  held  in  the  year  1962)  and  thereafter  until 
the  chief  executive  of  either  organization  serves  on  the  other  a  thirty  (30)  days’  notice  of 
a  desire  for  a  cancellation,  that  neither  organization  will  invoke  the  services  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  jurisdiction  over  a  contract 
covering  either  engineers,  firemen,  or  hostlers  which  is  now  held  by  the  other  organization. 

“It  is  further  understood  that  the  present  application  which  has  been  filed  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  to  represent  the  craft  of  engineers 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  be  withdrawn.” 
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LABOUR  LAW 


Report  of  Inquiry  Commissioner  on 

Manitoba  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 

Hon.  W.  F.  A.  Turgeon  prefaces  his  recommendations  with  review  of  the  historical 
development  of  workmen's  compensation  and  a  discussion  of  the  major  differences 
between  the  Manitoba  (Canadian)  system  and  those  of  certain  other  countries 


On  September  11,  1957,  Hon.  W.  F.  A. 
Turgeon  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Manitoba  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act.  In  an  interim  report  submitted 
in  February  1958,  he  recommended  increases  in 
widows’  and  children’s  pensions;  these  recom¬ 
mendations  were  adopted  that  same  year  as 
amendments  to  the  Act.  In  November  1958  his 
Report  was  presented  to  the  Manitoba  Govern¬ 
ment  and  made  pubic.  At  the  second  legislative 
session  in  1959,  the  Act  was  revised;  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Turgeon  Report  were  imple¬ 
mented  and  several  other  changes  made  (see 
"Workmen's  Compensation  Legislation,  1959” 
in  the  September  1959  number  of  the  Labour 
Gazette)  . 

In  his  Report  on  the  Manitoba  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act,  Hon.  W.  F.  A. 
Turgeon  prefaced  his  recommendations  with 
a  review  of  the  historical  development  of 
workmen’s  compensation  and  a  discussion 
of  the  major  differences  between  the  Mani¬ 
toba  (Canadian)  system  and  those  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  countries. 

He  also  reviewed  the  Act’s  relation  to 
other  federal  and  provincial  social  assistance 
legislation. 

History  of  Workmen's  Compensation 

The  present  system  of  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation,  which  the  Commissioner  said 
embodied  the  principle  of  “liability  without 
fault,”  was  the  third  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  legal  remedies  available  to  work¬ 
men  for  injuries  suffered  in  the  course  of 
their  employment.  The  first  stage  was  action 
at  common  law;  the  second,  employers’ 
liability. 

Action  at  Common  Law — At  common 
law  it  was  assumed  in  every  case  that  an 
accident  was  caused  by  somebody’s  fault, 
and  the  duty  of  the  Court  was  to  determine, 
as  between  the  employer  and  the  workman, 
who  was  at  fault.  The  workman  had  ground 
for  damages  only  when  negligence  on  his 
employer’s  part  could  be  proved.  The  onus 
of  proving  negligence  fell  upon  the  work¬ 


man  and  his  case  was  rendered  difficult  by 
the  nature  of  the  defences  which  the  law 
made  available  to  the  employer. 

One  of  these  was  the  defence  of  “con¬ 
tributory  negligence”.  If  an  employer  could 
show  that  the  workman  had  been  guilty  of 
some  degree  of  negligence,  the  workman 
lost  his  case  because  he  could  not  lawfully 
recover  from  another  person  damages  for 
an  accident  for  which  he  himself  was  partly 
to  blame. 

A  further  defence  open  to  the  employer 
was  the  defence  of  “common  employment”. 
The  employer  could  not  be  held  responsible 
for  injury  to  an  employee  through  the  fault 
of  a  fellow-workman.  That  a  fellow-work- 
man  might  be  negligent  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  risks  of  the  employment 
voluntarily  assumed  by  the  workman  when 
he  undertook  to  work  in  the  employer’s 
industry. 

The  third  defence  was  the  “assumption  of 
risk”  rule.  If  a  workman  chose  to  work, 
he  was  said  to  have  voluntarily  assumed 
the  risks  associated  with  the  employment. 
If  the  employer  could  show  that  the  injury 
resulted  from  an  ordinary  risk,  the  work¬ 
man  would  not  recover  damages. 

Commenting  on  the  “assumption  of  risk” 
rule,  the  Commissioner  remarked  that  it 
was  the  tendency  of  the  common  law  to 
consider  all  men  equally  free  to  contract  or 
to  refuse  to  contract,  overlooking  the  neces¬ 
sity  always  weighing  on  the  workman  to 
accept  whatever  work  was  available  near 
to  his  home. 

Thus,  under  the  common  law,  it  was 
contended  that  the  workman  had  assumed 
all  the  risks  involved  in  the  employment 
other  than  those  due  to  the  employer’s 
personal  negligence.  Neither  industry  as 
an  institution  nor  the  individual  industrialist 
acknowledged  any  inherent  liability  for  dis¬ 
abled  workers. 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legislation  Branch,  reviews  labour  laws  as  they  are 
enacted  by  Parliament  and  the  provincial  legislatures,  regulations  under  these  laws,  and 
selected  court  decisions  affecting  labour. 
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Employers’  Liability — When  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  power-driven  machinery  and  the 
factory  system  greatly  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents  to  workmen,  a  public 
demand,  led  by  the  trade  unions,  arose  for 
remedial  legislation.  It  resulted  in  the 
passage  in  Great  Britain  in  1880  of  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act. 

This  Act,  the  Commissioner  said,  “was 
mistakenly  hailed  as  a  great  liberalizing 
statute  for  the  working  man.”  Actually  it 
modified  the  common  law  only  slightly  in 
his  favour  by  reducing  the  employer’s 
defence  of  common  employment  by  making 
him  liable  for  the  negligence  of  his  em¬ 
ployees  in  positions  of  superintendence.  It 
also  made  the  employer  liable  for  accidents 
that  occurred  because  of  defects  in  the 
“ways,  works,  machinery  or  plant  connected 
with  or  used  in  the  employer’s  business.” 
But  it  limited  the  maximum  amount  of 
damages  recoverable  by  the  workman. 

“The  rule  still  prevailed  that  negligence 
by  the  employer  or  by  somebody  for  whom 
he  was  responsible  was  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  action  .  .  .  Industry  still  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  any  liability  towards  dis¬ 
abled  employees  could  arise  merely  out  of 
the  employer-employee  relations  between  the 
parties.” 

Workmen’s  Compensation — The  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  workmen’s  compensation 
legislation  was  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine 
of  liability  without  fault,  that  is,  that  an 
employer’s  liability  to  a  workman  existed 
without  the  necesity  of  showing  that  an 
accident  resulted  from  some  negligence 
attributable  to  the  employer. 

This  doctrine  having  been  established,  the 
Commissioner  said,  there  arose  out  of  its 
application  the  theory  that  the  community 
for  whose  use  the  product  was  manufactured 
or  handled  should  bear  the  burden  of  com¬ 
pensation  and  that  the  costs  imposed  upon 
industry  in  respect  of  its  injured  workmen 
should  be  added  to  industry’s  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  carried  on  into  the  selling  price 
of  the  product. 

Introduction  of  Compensation  Laws  in  Canada 

The  Commissioner  noted  that  Canadian 
law  had  followed  that  of  Great  Britain, 
employers’  liability  statutes  having  been 
passed  in  most  provinces.  These  were 
in  turn  replaced  by  workmen’s  compensation 
laws,  which  were  still  in  effect  in  substan¬ 
tially  their  original  form. 

Ontario  led  the  way  in  establishing  a 
system  of  liability  without  fault  in  Canada. 
Based  on  recommendations  made  by  Sir 
William  Meredith,  who  was  appointed  Com¬ 
missioner  by  the  Ontario  Government  to 
recommend  a  more  satisfactory  system  of 


employers’  liability,  the  Ontario  law  went 
into  force  in  1915. 

In  his  extensive  study  of  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  in  other  countries,  Sir  William 
Meredith  found  that  there  were  two  systems 
that  he  could  recommend.  One  was  the 
British  system,  which  made  the  employer  in 
each  case  individually  liable  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation.  Sir  William  pointed 
out  that  in  most  cases  where  the  British 
system  with  its  principle  of  individual  lia¬ 
bility  was  in  effect,  the  employers  were 
required  to  insure  against  this  liability. 

The  other  was  the  German  system,  in 
which  the  liability  was  not  individual  but 
collective,  the  industries  being  divided  into 
groups,  and  the  employers  in  the  industries 
in  each  group  being  collectively  liable  for 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  the  work¬ 
men  engaged  in  those  industries. 

Sir  William’s  conclusion  was  that  a  law 
based  on  the  German  system  was  best  suited 
to  the  conditions  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  his  draft  bill  on  which  the  Ontario 
statute  was  based  combined  the  principle 
of  collective  liability  as  in  operation  in  Ger¬ 
many  with  an  exclusive  state  fund  (Acci¬ 
dent  Fund)  contributed  by  the  employers 
concerned,  as  adopted  by  the  State  of 
Washington. 

It  was  from  this  model  set  in  1914,  the 
Commissioner  observed,  that  Manitoba  had 
had  since  1916  a  system  of  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
was  still  in  force  in  its  original  form. 

Differences  between  Manitoba  Act  and  Those  of 
Certain  Other  Countries 

One  of  the  chief  differences  between 
Manitoba’s  law  and  those  of  certain  other 
countries,  the  Commissioner  pointed  out, 
was  its  elimination  of  litigation.  “It  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  system  which  administers  justice 
proceeding  from  the  rights  of  the  parties  by 
means  of  a  board  without  recourse  to  the 
courts  of  law  and  by  a  method  of  continu¬ 
ing  supervision  by  the  board  over  the  parties 
concerned,  which  has  advantages  which  no 
judgment  of  a  court  could  be  expected  to 
have.” 

The  new  system  of  insurance  against 
personal  injury  by  accident  inaugurated  in 
Great  Britain  in  1946,  on  the  other  hand, 
preserves  a  workman’s  right  to  an  action 
for  negligence  against  his  employer,  which 
he  may  exercise,  not  as  an  alternative  to  but 
in  addition  to  compensation. 

Under  the  law  of  New  York  State,  which 
illustrates  the  procedure  generally  followed 
in  the  United  States,  all  proceedings  must 
originate  before  the  Board,  except  where 
an  employer  has  failed  to  insure  for  the 
payment  of  compensation,  in  which  case 
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an  employee  has  the  option  of  claiming 
compensation  or  maintaining  an  action  for 
damages  in  the  courts.  The  belief  appeared 
to  be  growing  in  the  United  States,  the 
Commissioner  stated,  that  the  use  of  court 
trials  in  compensation  cases  should  be 
eliminated. 

In  the  United  States,  too,  the  workmen’s 
compensation  system  was  now  practically 
in  competition  with  other  forms  of  security 
against  industrial  disability  and  death  that 
have  grown  up  through  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  and  the  voluntary  action  of  some  em¬ 
ployers  in  creating  compensation  programs 
of  their  own. 

The  Commissioner  thought  Manitoba’s 
workmen’s  compensation  system  was  in  a 
much  more  favourable  position  in  both 
these  regards.  “We  are  free  from  the 
expense  and  delays  of  litigation  in  the 
settlement  of  claims;  and  the  various  forms 
of  public  assistance  which  did  not  exist 
among  our  federal  or  provincial  organiza¬ 
tions  in  1916  but  have  come  into  being 
since  then  do  not  ’compete’  with  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation.” 

In  his  review  of  the  various  forms  of 
social  assistance  now  available  under  federal 
or  provincial  legislation,  the  Commissioner 
pointed  to  the  constantly  increasing  measure 
of  protection  for  disabled  workers  and  their 
dependants  that  has  resulted  from  collective 
bargaining. 

“Organized  workers  have  been  able  to 
secure  among  the  fringe  benefits  written 
into  their  union  agreements  such  items  as 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  and  group 
life  insurance  policies  which  pay  fairly  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  for  comparatively  low 
premiums.  Besides  this,  many  unions  offer 
their  members  life  insurance  on  a  very  low 
premium  basis  or  make  cash  payments  to 
widows  to  defray  funeral  expenses.” 

In  some  cases,  Mr.  Turgeon  noted,  such 
forms  of  assistance  provide  quite  a  sub¬ 
stantial  financial  supplement  to  workmen’s 
compensation;  in  other  cases  they  operate 
in  an  area  in  which  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  does  not  apply. 

Main  Features  of  Compensation  Legislation 

Describing  the  main  features  of  work¬ 
men’s  compensation,  Mr.  Turgeon  said  that 
its  object  must  be  to  preserve  the  worker 
by  all  proper  and  reasonable  means  from 
the  danger  of  injury  (including  infection 
through  disease)  occurring  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  work  and  arising  out  of  it,  and 
to  indemnify  him  against  such  loss  as  he 
may  nevertheless  suffer. 

The  indemnity,  he  continued,  does  not 
mean  merely  the  money  compensation  pro¬ 
vided  according  to  scale  but  must  include 


the  making  of  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
restore  the  injured  worker  wholly  or  in  as 
great  part  as  possible  to  his  former  normal 
condition  of  health  and  efficiency.  If  a 
worker’s  earning  capacity  in  his  previous 
ocupation  has  become  permanently  im¬ 
paired,  “steps  should  be  taken  to  provide 
him  with  such  vocational  training  as  may 
be  found  suitable  to  fit  him  for  some  other 
employment.” 

The  two  principal  concepts  to  be  looked 
for  in  an  efficient  compensation  program, 
therefore,  were  accident  prevention  and  re¬ 
habilitation.  “The  statutory  compensation 
payments  are  a  necessary  contribution  to 
the  workman’s  relief  where  injury  has  been 
occasioned  and  total  rehabilitation  is  not 
yet  established,”  he  added. 

Accident  Prevention — In  Manitoba,  the 
work  of  accident  prevention  is  mainly  carried 
on  by  two  government  departments:  for  the 
most  part  by  the  Department  of  Labour 
and,  in  respect  of  mining,  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines  and  Natural  Resources.  (A 
statement  presented  to  the  Commission  on 
the  work  of  these  two  departments  is 
incorporated  in  the  Report.) 

The  Commissioner  did  not  recommend 
any  change  with  respect  to  the  responsibility 
for  accident  prevention  work.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  little  criticism  regard¬ 
ing  the  carrying  out  of  the  work,  he  believed 
that  the  work  that  the  Department  of 
Labour  was  doing  in  administering  and  en¬ 
forcing  laws  for  employee  safety  was  work 
that  it  would  have  to  do  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  in  any  case.  He  did  not  agree  that 
this  responsibility  should  be  placed  upon 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board. 

The  detection  and  prevention  of  industrial 
diseases,  he  said,  was  carried  out  through 
an  informal  arrangement  between  the 
Department  of  Labour,  the  Industrial 
Hygiene  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  Welfare,  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board,  and  the  Inspection 
Branch  of  the  Winnipeg  Health  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  arrangement  appeared  to  be 
working  efficiently. 

Rehabilitation — The  only  recommenda¬ 
tion  Mr.  Turgeon  had  to  make  concerning 
rehabilitation  was  that  special  attention  be 
given  to  the  building  up  of  the  present 
organization. 

Definition  of  "Accident" 

In  recommending  that  the  word  “acci¬ 
dent”  be  re-defined,  the  Commissioner  first 
explained  that  there  were  several  points  of 
view  concerning  its  use. 

One  held  that  “accident”  and  “injury” 
were  always  two  separate  things,  both  of 
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which  must  be  found  to  exist  before  a  claim 
may  be  allowed.  The  opposite  viewpoint, 
which  was  expressed  by  the  Manitoba 
Federation  of  Labour,  was  that  such  separa¬ 
tion  was  inequitable;  the  Federation  argued 
that  the  word  “accident”  should  disappear 
from  the  legislation  and  that  the  workman 
should  be  entitled  to  relief  when  he  could 
show  merely  that  his  injury  arose  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  his  employment. 

Between  these  two  extremes  was  a  body 
of  opinion  that,  without  discarding  the  word 
“accident,”  would  do  away  with  the  theory 
of  complete  separation  in  every  case  of 
“accident”  and  “injury.”  This  was  the 
approach  the  Commissioner  favoured. 

He  concluded  that  the  word  “accident” 
should  be  retained  but  that  it  should  be 
re-defined,  in  the  same  terms  as  in  the 
Alberta  Act,  to  extend  its  meaning.  In  the 
Alberta  Act,  “accident’  ’is  defined  to  include 
“A  wilful  and  intentional  act,  not  being 
the  act  of  the  workman  and  shall  also 
include  a  chance  event  occasioned  by  a 
physical  or  natural  cause,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
ablement  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  employment,  and  where  the  disablement 
is  caused  by  disease  the  date  of  the  accident 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of  the  dis¬ 
ablement.” 

Mr.  Turgeon  thought  this  definition  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  what  it  says  about  dis¬ 
ablement.  He  pointed  out,  as  an  example, 
that  the  inability  of  a  workman  to  use  his 
arms  that  may  result  from  long  periods  at 
the  control  of  a  pneumatic  drill  places  the 
workman  in  the  same  position  as  if  his 
disablement  had  been  brought  on  by  an 
accident. 

If  his  recommendation  for  redefinition  of 
the  word  “accident”  was  adopted,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  setting  out  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  compensation  was  payable 
for  industrial  diseases  would  be  redundant 
and  should  be  repealed,  as  should  the 
schedule  of  industrial  diseases  appended  to 
the  Act,  the  Commissioner  said. 

Recommendations 

Lump  Sum  to  Widow — Since,  following 
his  recommendation,  widows’  and  children’s 
pensions  were  increased  in  1958,  he  did 
not  recommend  any  further  increases  in 
dependants’  allowances,  other  than  an  in¬ 
crease  from  $200  to  $300  in  the  lump  sum 
payment  to  widows  and  foster  mothers. 

Minimum  Payment  in  Total  Disability 
Cases — The  Commissioner  proposed  that 
the  minimum  payment  in  cases  of  perman¬ 
ent  total  and  temporary  total  disability 
should  be  increased  from  $15  to  $25  per 
week,  and  that  the  increase  should  apply 
to  workmen  in  receipt  of  compensation  for 


past  accidents.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  that  the  additional 
costs  occasioned  by  the  retroactive  effect 
of  the  increase  should  be  borne  by  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund  of  the  Province.  Indicating 
that  the  costs  should  properly  be  paid  from 
the  Accident  Fund,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
costs  of  workmen’s  compensation  must  not 
be  thought  of  as  a  charge  upon  industry  and 
nothing  else,  since  the  intention  behind  the 
legislation  was  that  industry  should  re-dis¬ 
tribute  the  burden  among  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  its  products  or  utilize  its  services. 

Ceiling  on  Annual  Earnings — The  Com¬ 
missioner  considered  that  a  ceiling  on 
annual  earnings  of  $4,500  would  be  appro¬ 
priate  and  in  accordance  with  the  change 
in  conditions  in  the  province  since  the 
standard  of  $3,500  was  adopted. 

Waiting  Period — The  Report  recom¬ 
mended  a  change  with  respect  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  period. 

Reviewing  the  provisions,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  stated  that  (1)  for  an  injury  causing 
a  disablement  of  less  than  three  days  a 
workman  was  entitled  to  free  medical  treat¬ 
ment  but  no  compensation;  (2)  for  an 
injury  causing  a  disablement  of  between 
three  and  seven  days  he  was  entitled  to 
compensation  for  the  full  period  less  the 
first  three  days;  and  (3)  for  an  injury  last¬ 
ing  longer  than  seven  days  he  received  com¬ 
pensation  going  back  to  and  including  the 
day  of  the  accident.  As  a  consequence,  if 
two  workmen  were  claimants  at  the  same 
time,  one  for  a  nine-day  disability  and  the 
other  for  a  seven-day  disability,  the  first  was 
paid  for  the  whole  of  the  nine  days  but 
the  other  for  only  four  days. 

The  justification  offered  for  this  discrim¬ 
ination,  the  Commissioner  suggested,  was 
that  the  forfeiture  of  compensation  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  part  of  the  compromise 
between  industry  and  labour  by  which 
employers  accept  liability  without  fault  in 
return  for  certain  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  workman.  These  are:  (1)  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  his  right  of  action  for  damages 
against  the  employer;  (2)  the  giving  up  of 
a  portion  of  his  loss  of  earnings  (25  per 
cent  under  the  Manitoba  Act)  during  his 
disablement;  (3)  the  waiving  of  his  claim 
for  compensation  during  the  waiting  period; 
and  (4)  the  renunciation  of  any  claim  for 
compensation  on  the  grounds  of  pain  and 
suffering. 

The  Commissioner’s  view  was  that  the 
other  concessions  should  remain  as  they 
were  but  that  the  waiting  period  concession 
should  be  replaced  by  a  fairer  arrangement. 

The  Report  therefore  recommended  the 
repeal  of  the  existing  provisions  and  the 
adoption  of  a  waiting  period  of  one  day, 
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as  in  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  It  noted 
that  the  reason  why  the  first  day  is 
excluded  from  compensation  is  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  workman  receives  his 
wages  for  the  day  of  his  acident,  and,  if 
compensation  were  payable,  there  would  be 
double  payment  for  that  day. 

Extended  Coverage — Dealing  with  re¬ 
quests  for  extended  coverage,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  said  that  employees  of  wholesale  and 
retail  establishments,  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  hotels  and  restaurants  and  privately- 
owned  radio  stations  should  be  brought 
under  the  Act.  He  also  suggested  repeal 
of  the  provision  that  excluded  clerical 
workers  not  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  the 
industry  unless  application  for  coverage  was 
made  by  the  employer,  and  the  bringing  of 
this  class  of  workers  within  the  Act. 

Medical  Board  of  Reference — Representa¬ 
tions  had  been  made  to  the  Commission 
by  both  the  Manitoba  Division  of  the 
Canadian  Medical  Association  and  the 
Manitoba  Federation  of  Labour  concerning 
changes  in  the  Medical  Board  of  Reference. 
The  Medical  Board,  an  advisory  body  of 
qualified  medical  pratitioners,  had  been 
created  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Board  and  had  operated  for  about 
twenty  years;  no  mention  was  made  of  it 
in  the  Act. 

The  Commissioner  disagreed  with  the  sug¬ 
gestions  that  an  “independent”  outside  body, 
paid  for  by  the  Government,  should  be  set 
up  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  Medical 
Board,  and  that  its  decisions  should  bind  the 
Compensation  Board.  He  was  satisfied  that 
no  substitute  for  the  Board’s  present  practice 
was  called  for. 

(Speaking  in  the  Debates  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  on  July  13,  1959,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  stated  that  there  was  authority  in 
the  Act  to  set  up  a  medical  advisory  board, 
and  that  the  Government  proposed  to 
establish  such  a  board  by  Order  in  Council. 
Under  the  proposed  change  in  the  regula¬ 
tions,  an  injured  workman  would,  as  of 
right,  have  the  opportunity  of  an  appeal 
to  a  medical  appeal  board  of  five  persons, 
two  of  whom  would  be  named  by  the 
Medical  Association,  one  by  the  employer, 


one  by  the  employee,  and  one  by  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board.) 

Extensions  of  Time — Another  recom¬ 
mendation  was  that  the  Board  should  be 
empowered  to  extend  any  time-limit  set  by 
the  Act  or  regulations  where,  in  its  opin¬ 
ion,  an  injustice  would  result  unless  such 
extension  were  granted.  The  Commissioner 
observed  that  the  one-year  limit  for  the 
filing  of  applications  for  compensation  and 
other  limits  set  by  the  Act  sometimes 
resulted  in  undeserved  hardship  and  several 
applications  for  relief  had  had  to  be  made 
to  the  Legislature. 

Lump  Sum  Payments — A  change  in  the 
section  providing  for  lump  sum  payments 
in  claims  where  the  impairment  of  the  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  workman  does  not 
exceed  10  per  cent  was  also  recommended. 
The  Commissioner  stated  that  the  wording 
of  the  section  made  it  compulsory  for  the 
Board  to  direct  that  a  lump  sum  payment 
be  made  in  all  such  cases,  unless  it  appeared 
to  the  Board  that  it  would  not  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  workman  to  do  so.  He 
thought  the  better  practice  would  be  for  a 
lump  sum  settlement  to  be  made  only  when 
requested  by  the  workman,  and  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Act  should  be  amended 
acordingly,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Board 
might  refuse  to  grant  a  lump  sum  payment 
if  it  considered  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
workman’s  best  interests. 

Workmen  Injured  Outside  Manitoba — 
Minor  amendments,  mainly  for  purposes  of 
clarification,  were  also  recommended  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  section  providing  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  workmen 
injured  outside  Manitoba. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board — Several 
times  in  his  Report  the  Commissioner  paid 
tribute  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  and  its  efficient  administration  of  the 
Act.  He  said  he  had  been  “greatly  sur¬ 
prised”  to  find  the  almost  total  lack  of 
criticism  made  to  him  concerning  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Board  during  the  many  years  of 
its  existence.  His  conclusion  was  that  there 
was  no  desire  among  any  group  to  abolish 
the  Act  or  to  introduce  vital  changes  into  its 
organization  or  methods  of  procedure. 


Publications  Recently  Received 

(.Continued from,  page  92) 

2.  selection  and  training  of  interviewers. 

3.  oral  test  procedures. 

4.  supplement  uses. 

5.  research  and  expenditures. 

6.  trends  in  the  use  of  the  oral  test.” 

45.  Robinson,  Reginald.  Serving  the 
Small  Community;  the  Story  of  the  United 


Community  Defense  Services.  New  York, 
Association  Press,  1959.  Pp.  127. 

“United  Community  Defense  Services,  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  fifteen  national  agencies,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1951...  to  make  available  to  defense 
communities  the  technical  resources  of  national 
agencies.”  This  report  deals  with  255  of  the 
363  communities  served  by  UCDS. 
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Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Appeal  against  picketing  injunction  dismissed  in  B.C.  Saskatchewan  court  in 
two  cases  confirms  and  in  another  quashes  Labour  Relations  Board  orders.  Appeal 
from  judgment  confirming  award  of  arbitration  board  is  upheld  by  Ontario  court 


The  Court  of  Appeal  in  British  Columbia 
confirmed  an  injunction  against  picketing 
which  interfered  with  the  activities  of  a 
warehousing  company  with  which  the  picket¬ 
ing  union  did  not  have  a  labour  dispute. 
The  province’s  Supreme  Court,  dealing  with 
the  application  of  a  union  for  a  declaration 
of  its  rights  with  respect  to  work  assignment 
under  a  collective  agreement,  held  that  the 
company,  in  allocating  work  as  it  saw  fit 
pending  a  settlement,  was  acting  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  agreement. 

In  Saskatchewan,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
found  in  one  case  that  the  Labour  Relations 
Board,  by  refusing  an  adjournment  of  hear¬ 
ings,  disregarded  the  rules  of  natural  justice; 
in  another  case  it  confirmed  the  Board’s 
order  finding  a  company  guilty  of  an  unfair 
labour  practice  by  refusing  to  negotiate  a 
revision  of  a  collective  agreement;  and  in 
a  third  it  confirmed  the  Board’s  certification 
order  and  rejected  the  claim  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  concerned  that  the  order  contained 
on  its  face  an  error  in  law. 

In  Ontario,  the  Court  of  Appeal  allowed 
a  company’s  appeal  from  a  judgment  con¬ 
firming  an  arbitration  award  and  quashed 
the  award  because  the  arbitration  board 
failed  to  determine  the  issues  to  which  it 
was  confined  under  the  terms  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  and  the  rules  of  arbitration. 

British  Columbia  Court  of  Appeal. . . 

...dismisses  appeal  against  injunction  restraining 
picketing  against  company  not  involved  in  dispute 

On  September  8,  1959,  the  British  Colum¬ 
bia  Court  of  Appeal  upheld  an  injunction 
granted  against  picketing  of  certain  New 
Westminster  dock  and  warehouse  premises, 
on  the  ground  that  the  picketing  was  not 
authorized  by  the  Trade-unions  Act,  and 
was  unlawful  interference  with  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  business  and  actionable  as  besetting 
business  premises. 

At  the  time  the  picketing  took  place,  a 
warehousing  company,  Pacific  Coast  Ter¬ 
minals  Company  Limited,  was  operating 
terminal  dock  and  warehouse  facilities  at 
New  Westminster,  B.C.  The  company’s 
employees  were  members  of  Local  511  of 
the  International  Longshoremen’s  and  Ware¬ 
housemen’s  Union  and  Local  511  was  the 
bargaining  agent  of  the  company’s  em¬ 
ployees.  The  collective  agreement  between 
the  company  and  its  employees  had  expired 
on  April  30,  1958,  and  negotiations  for  a 
new  agreement  were  proceeding. 


On  August  21,  1958,  Local  502  of  the 
same  union  went  on  strike  against  the 
Shipping  Federation  of  British  Columbia,  a 
federation  representing  the  stevedoring  com¬ 
panies  that  employed  the  members  of  Local 
502  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships. 
Although  the  strike  involved  a  number  of 
locals  of  the  longshoremen’s  union  repre¬ 
senting  employees  engaged  in  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  ships,  Local  511  was  not 
involved  in  that  strike.  The  warehousing 
company  was  not  a  member  of  the  federa¬ 
tion  and  its  employees  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships. 
The  company’s  business  was  the  warehous¬ 
ing  and  storing  of  goods  for  its  customers. 

During  the  strike,  Local  502  placed 
pickets  at  the  two  entrances  to  the  ware¬ 
housing  company  premises.  These  entrances 
also  provided  access  to  the  dock  and  were 
ordinarily  used  by  members  of  Local  502 
when  loading  and  unloading  the  ships  at  the 
same  dock. 

On  September  16,  1958,  the  warehousing 
company  obtained  an  ex  parte  injunction 
which  restrained  Local  502  from  persuading 
the  employees  of  the  company  to  abstain 
from  performing  the  work  for  which  they 
were  employed  by  the  company,  and  to 
breach  their  contracts  of  employment,  and 
from  interfering  in  the  performance  of  such 
contracts  of  employment. 

The  application  made  by  Local  502  to 
set  aside  the  ex  parte  injunction  was  refused 
but  the  order  was  amended.  The  judge  who 
confirmed  the  injunction  stressed  that  the 
injunction  did  not  restrain  lawful  picketing 
by  Local  502  but  was  designed  to  restrain 
unlawful  acts  in  the  carrying  out  of  their 
picketing  activities.  He  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  union’s  strike  as  against  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  deep-sea  ships, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  opinion,  the 
union  must  recognize  the  right  of  the  ware¬ 
housing  company  to  carry  on  its  activities. 

The  judgment  upholding  the  injunction 
was  appealed  by  Local  502. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Coady,  who 
noted  that  the  legality  of  the  strike  was 
not  questioned,  nor  was  the  right  of  the 
union  to  picket  contested,  so  long  as  the 
acts  of  the  union  in  carrying  out  the  picket¬ 
ing  were  lawful. 

Further,  Mr.  Justice  Coady  noted  that 
the  warehousing  company  had  no  labour 
dispute  with  Local  502  at  any  time,  nor 
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had  it  a  collective  agreement  with  the  local, 
nor  were  any  members  of  that  local  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  company.  The  placard  sign 
displayed  by  pickets  at  the  two  entrances 
to  the  company  premises  read:  “Local  502, 
I.L.W.U.,  on  strike  only  against  B.C.  Ship¬ 
ping  Federation”. 

The  warehousing  company  was  advised 
by  the  picketing  Local  502  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Local  511  employed  by  the  company 
would  be  required  to  obtain  permits  to  cross 
the  picket  line  and  the  company  was  re¬ 
quested  by  Local  502  to  furnish  a  list  of 
employees. 

Wishing  to  avoid  unnecessary  labour 
trouble,  the  company  submitted  a  list  of 
its  employees  who  would,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  be  reporting  for  work.  Later,  how¬ 
ever,  Local  502  advised  the  warehousing 
company  that  the  permits  would  be  issued 
only  to  those  of  the  company’s  employees 
who  were  handling  cargo  considered  by 
the  union  to  be  “non-controversial”.  Also, 
it  would  appear  from  the  evidence  that  the 
officers  of  Local  502  took  the  view  that  the 
handling  and  storage  of  any  goods  even¬ 
tually  destined  for  deep-sea  shipment  con¬ 
stituted  handling  cargo  that  was  controver¬ 
sial,  and  refused  to  issue  permits  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  plaintiff  company  to  proceed 
with  the  handling  and  warehousing  of  such 
cargo.  This  prevented  the  unloading  of 
railway  cars  by  the  company  and  soon, 
except  for  a  maintenance  crew,  its  business 
was  completely  tied  up. 

No  ships  came  to  the  dock  during  all 
the  time  that  this  strike  was  in  progress 
and  no  loading  or  unloading  of  ships  was 
carried  on.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Coady,  the  object  of  Local  502  was  to  tie 
up  the  warehousing  company’s  operation  in 
the  hope  that  such  a  tie-up  would  assist  in 
bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  strike. 

The  union  contended  that  the  picketing 
activities  did  not  go  beyond  that  which 
the  union  was  legally  entitled  to  do  under 
Section  3  of  the  Trade-unions  Act,  1948 
(now  1959,  ch.  90).  Mr.  Justice  Coady 
rejected  this  submission.  In  his  view,  the 
picketing  went  beyond  what  was  authorized 
by  Section  3  as  interpreted  in  Williams  v. 
Aristocratic  Restaurants  Ltd.  (L.G.  1951, 
p.  1553)  and  was  carried  on  by  means 
which  were  unlawful  under  Pacific  Western 
Planing  Mills  Ltd.  v.  International  Wood¬ 
workers  of  America,  Local  1-424  (L.G. 
1959,  p.  60).  When  the  employees  of  the 
warehousing  company  were  in  effect  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  in  their  employment  only 
if  they  secured  a  permit  from  the  picketing 
committee  or  the  union,  then  the  picketing 
in  that  respect  became  unlawful  as  con¬ 
stituting  an  unlawful  interference  with  the 


company’s  business  and  prima  facie  a 
besetting  of  the  company’s  premises,  and 
was  therefore  actionable. 

The  company,  while  denying  that  Section 
3  of  the  Trade-unions  Act  provided  legal 
justification  for  the  picketing  activities  of 
the  union,  submitted  alternatively  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  Local  502,  being  engaged  in  the 
loading  of  deep-sea  vessels,  were  within 
the  exclusive  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  ( Reference  re  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation 
Act  (L.G.  1955,  p.  952)),  and  therefore 
that  Section  3  of  the  Trade-unions  Act  had 
no  application.  Regarding  this  submission 
the  Court  held  that  as  Section  3  of  the 
Trade-unions  Act  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  at  bar  afforded  no  defence  for 
the  picketing  of  the  company’s  premises,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  Trade-unions  Act  was  applicable  to 
Local  502  and  its  members. 

The  court  dismissed  the  union’s  appeal 
and  upheld  the  injunction.  Pacific  Coast 
Terminals  Company  Limited  v.  International 
Longshoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union, 
Local  502,  et  al.,  29  W.W.R.,  Part  10,  p. 
410. 

British  Columbia  Supreme  Court. . . 

...asserts  company's  rights  under  agreement  to 
allocate  work  pending  the  settlement  of  a  dispute 

On  April  2,  1959,  Mr.  Justice  Macfarlane 
of  the  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court,  in 
a  jurisdictional  dispute,  dismissed  an  action 
brought  by  a  union  which  was  not  a  party 
to  an  arbitration  award  to  declare  such 
an  award  void.  Also,  he  upheld  the  com¬ 
pany’s  right,  based  on  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment,  to  allocate  the  work  as  it  saw  fit 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  jurisdictional 
dispute  by  any  independent  arbitrator  or 
other  arrangements  satisfactory  to  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned. 

The  circumstances  of  the  dispute  as 
reported  in  the  reasons  for  judgment  were 
as  follows. 

Victoria  Machinery  Depot  Co.,  the 
defendant  company,  had  separate  collective 
agreements  with  the  Machinists,  Fitters  and 
Helpers’  Industrial  Union,  Local  No.  3, 
and  with  the  Pipefitters  Union. 

The  collective  agreement  between  the 
company  and  the  Machinists  Industrial 
Union  dated  January  4,  1957  contained 
the  following  clause,  Article  11: 

Jurisdiction  between  machinists  and  allied 
trades  shall  be  based  upon  the  original  Machin¬ 
ists’  agreement  of  1942  and  common  practice 
in  V.M.D.  shipyards.  The  union  agrees  that 
no  stoppage  of  work  shall  result  because  of  a 
jurisdictional  dispute.  The  management,  through 
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the  superintendent,  shall  instruct  the  parties 
to  proceed  with  the  work  pending  a  settlement 
by  an  independent  arbitrator. 

The  Pipefitters  also  had  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  company  dated  January  2, 
1957,  of  which  Article  11  read: 

In  the  matter  of  disputes  between  the  various 
trades  covered  by  agreement,  common  practice 
shall  be  followed  and  if  the  two  parties  to  the 
dispute  cannot  reach  an  amicable  settlement, 
the  management  shall  instruct  one  part  or  the 
other  to  proceed  with  the  work  in  question 
and  there  will  be  no  stoppage  of  work  pending 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  to  all  concerned. 

This  article  did  not  contain  any  reference 
to  arbitration  but  the  article  dealing  with 
grievances  incorporated  by  reference  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  “grievance”  and  a  provision  for 
an  arbitration  board  in  respect  of  grievances 
that  were  issued  by  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  on  December  23,  1952. 

Both  these  unions  had  had  collective 
agreements  with  the  company  prior  to  the 
agreements  of  1957  and  for  many  years 
there  had  been  no  dispute  between  the  two 
unions  as  to  the  allocation  of  work.  The 
work  was  allocated  by  the  company  as  it 
saw  fit  and  as  the  necessity  of  the  situation 
dictated.  After  1955,  friction  arose  between 
the  two  unions  as  to  the  distribution  of 
work  and  arbitration  was  considered. 

In  June  1957,  an  arbitration  board 
appointed  at  the  request  of  the  Machinists 
declared  that  the  unions  should  proceed  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  their  respective 
agreements  and  appoint  an  independent 
arbitrator  to  adjudicate  and  determine  the 
work  to  be  assigned  to  the  members  of 
the  respective  unions,  and  that  until  that 
decision  was  made,  the  company  should 
restore  the  status  quo  with  regard  to  the 
performance  of  work  as  it  existed  at  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1957.  But  the  unions  were  not 
able  to  agree  on  a  submission  and  a  second 
arbitration  was  held,  this  time  at  the  request 
of  the  Pipefitters.  The  Machinists  were 
requested  to  take  part  in  this  arbitration 
but  they  refused  unless  the  number  of 
items  submitted  to  arbitration  was  reduced 
to  some  three  or  four.  This  board,  however, 
was  constituted  with  the  company  being  a 
party  and  considered  some  40  items  and 
made  allocations  in  respect  of  most  of  them. 
Subsequently,  the  Pipefitters  demanded  that 
the  company  give  effect  to  the  award  and 
the  company  acceded. 

As  a  result,  the  Machinists  started  a 
court  action  asking  for  a  declaration  that, 
pursuant  to  the  collective  agreement  with 
the  company,  they  had  the  right  to  do  all 
work  required  by  the  company  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  refrigeration  systems,  packaged 
boilers,  hydraulic  systems,  steam  and  con¬ 
densate  drains,  all  internal  and  external 


piping,  instrumentation  of  piping  supplied 
with  any  machinery  and  the  control  testing, 
pressure  testing,  and  operational  testing, 
fitting  of  tally  and/or  identification  plates 
and  repairing  and  overhauling  of  the  fore¬ 
going  systems.  They  asked  also  for  an 
injunction  restraining  the  company  from 
allocating  such  work  to  the  Pipefitters  dur¬ 
ing  the  duration  of  the  collective  agreement. 

The  application  for  an  interim  injunction 
was  refused.  At  that  time  the  statement 
of  claim  was  amended  and  the  Machinists 
asked  for  a  declaration  that  the  arbitration 
award  was  null  and  void. 

In  September  1958,  at  the  trial,  the 
Machinists  conceded  that  they  were  not 
entitled  to  all  the  relief  claimed,  but  did 
ask  for  a  declaration  that  they  were  entitled 
to  do  work  “incidental  to  work  done  by 
engineers  in  V.M.D.  yards  in  Victoria,”  and 
for  an  injunction  restraining  the  company 
from  allocating  work  to  the  Pipefitters 
except  in  accordance  with  common  practice 
at  V.M.D.  shipyards  and  an  injunction 
against  the  Pipefitters  union  restraining  it 
from  interfering  with  the  Machinists’  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Justice  Macfarlane,  in  his  reasons 
for  judgment,  dealt  first  with  the  claim  that 
the  award  made  by  the  last  arbitration 
board  was  void  and  should  be  set  aside 
wholly  or  in  part. 

The  Pipefitters  submitted  that  the  Machin¬ 
ists  had  no  status  to  attack  the  arbitration 
award  because  they  were  not  parties  to  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Macfarlane  thought  that  the 
issue  was  not  the  right  of  a  stranger  to  the 
arbitration  proceedings  to  attack  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  award.  Both  parties  conceded  that  the 
award  was  not  binding  on  the  Machinists 
since  the  Machinists  were  not  parties  to 
the  arbitration  and  the  principle  is  well 
established  that  an  arbitration  between  A 
and  B  cannot  affect  the  rights  of  C.  In  his 
view,  the  question  whether  the  award  was 
void  was  irrelevant  to  the  issue  before  him. 

The  Machinists,  however,  relying  upon 
Supreme  Court  Rules  (B.C.),  O.  XXV,  r.  5, 
submitted  that  the  Court  is  entitled  to  give 
a  declaratory  judgment  and  to  make  declara¬ 
tions  of  right;  that  such  declarations  may 
be  made  at  the  instance  of  any  party  who 
is  interested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
declaration  and  even  if  a  claim  to  con¬ 
sequential  relief  has  not  been  made.  The 
Machinists  claimed  that,  pursuant  to  the 
arbitration  award,  there  was  interference 
with  their  rights  to  do  certain  work  and 
that  in  that  case  there  was  a  right  to  relief. 
In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Justice  Mac¬ 
farlane  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
make  a  declaration  whether  the  award  itself 
was  void  or  voidable,  but  he  held  that  the 
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Court  may  determine  on  the  evidence 
whether  there  was  interference,  actual  or 
threatened,  with  the  right  of  the  Machinists, 
and  whether  such  interference  (if  it  took 
place)  was  the  result  of  any  wrongful  act 
of  the  Pipefitters  and  the  company  or  either 
of  them  and  that  the  Court  may  award 
damages  and  grant  an  injunction  restraining 
any  such  interference. 

Another  submission  made  by  the  Pipe¬ 
fitters  was  that  this  was  a  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
pute  involving  the  interpretation  of  the 
Machinists’  collective  agreement  and  that 
the  Machinists  had  not  exhausted  their 
remedies  or  taken  the  steps  provided  in  that 
collective  agreement  for  settlement  of  juris¬ 
dictional  disputes  (Article  11  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  agreement)  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  Machinists'  action  was  premature  and 
could  not  be  maintained.  It  was  argued 
that  such  settlement  by  an  independent 
arbitrator  was  futile;  but,  Mr.  Justice  Mac- 
farlane  noted,  Article  11  of  the  collective 
agreement  provided  that  until  it  is  had, 
the  management,  through  the  superintendent, 
shall  instruct  the  parties  to  proceed  with 
the  work.  If  the  parties  could  not  agree 
upon  a  submission,  then  the  parties  should 
submit  to  the  division  of  work  made  by  the 
management. 

He  noted  that  both  collective  agreements 
provided  for  the  application  of  a  procedure 
which  should  govern  this  case.  In  the 
Machinists’  agreement,  it  was  provided  that 
in  the  event  of  a  jurisdictional  dispute  the 
management,  through  the  superintendent, 
should  instruct  the  parties  to  proceed  with 
the  work  pending  a  settlement  by  an 
independent  arbitrator.  In  the  Pipefitters’ 
agreement,  it  was  provided  that  in  the  case 
of  a  jurisdictional  dispute  common  practice 
should  be  followed  and  if  the  two  parties  to 
the  dispute  could  not  reach  an  amicable 
settlement,  the  management  should  instruct 
one  party  or  the  other  to  proceed  with  the 
work  in  question  without  stoppage  of  work 
pending  a  satisfactory  arrangement  to  all 
concerned. 

The  Court  held  that  these  agreements 
allowed  the  company  in  the  circumstances 
stated  to  allocate  the  work  as  it  saw  fit 
pending  a  settlement  by  an  independent 
arbitrator  or  pending  a  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment.  As  there  was  no  such  settlement  or 
arrangement,  what  the  company  had  done 
was  not  in  breach  of  its  contract  with  the 
Machinists  but  a  lawful  exercise  of  the 
company’s  right  under  the  provisions  of  the 
collective  agreement  with  the  Machinists’ 
union.  The  Machinists’  action  was  dismissed. 
Machinists,  Fitters  and  Helpers,  Local  No. 

3  v.  Victoria  Machinery  Depot  Co.  Ltd.  et 
al,  (1959)  19  D.L.R.  (2d)  Part  3,  p.  194. 


Saskatchewan  Court  of  Appeal. . . 

...dismisses  Labour  Relations  Board’s  appeal  from 
a  judgment  quashing  certification  order  made  by  if 

On  October  19,  1959,  the  Saskatchewan 
Court  of  Appeal  dismissed  the  appeal  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Labour  Relations  Board  from 
a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
quashing  a  certification  order,  and  held  that 
the  Board  in  refusing  to  adjourn  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  certification  application  acted 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  natural  justice. 

On  February  2,  1959,  an  application  for 
certifiication  was  made  to  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  by  Local  189  of  the  United 
Stone  and  Allied  Products  Workers  of 
America  for  a  unit  of  employees  of  a 
Saskatoon  contractor,  Jim  Patrick  Limited. 
Jim  Patrick  Limited  is  a  personal  corpora¬ 
tion  having  only  two  shareholders  and  two 
directors,  Jim  Patrick  and  his  wife,  and 
Jim  Patrick  is  the  managing  director.  No 
employee  has  authority  to  make  decisions 
binding  on  the  company. 

The  next  day,  February  3,  notice  of  the 
application  was  delivered  to  the  company’s 
office  with  a  request  for  a  reply  as  required 
by  the  Board’s  regulations.  The  notice 
stated  that  the  application  would  be  heard 
by  the  Board  on  February  10.  The  two 
directors  had  left  Saskatoon  January  31 
on  a  motor  trip  and  were  not  expected  to 
return  until  March  14.  The  letter  was 
received  and  opened  by  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employees,  who  had  no  authority 
to  act  on  behalf  of  the  company  in  relation 
to  the  application  but  who  arranged  for 
a  lawyer  who  had  been  employed  on  other 
occasions  to  appear  before  the  Board  on 
February  10.  The  lawyer  appeared  before 
the  Board  and  stated  that  there  was  no  one 
available  to  make  representations  on  behalf 
of  the  company  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Patrick  and  asked  the  Board  for  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  until  the  Patricks’  return.  The  ad¬ 
journment  was  opposed  by  the  representative 
of  the  union,  who  stated  that  he  was 
apprehensive  that  some  adverse  action  might 
be  taken  during  the  period  of  adjournment. 
The  application  was  adjourned  until  the 
morning  of  February  12. 

When  the  hearings  resumed  on  February 
12,  the  union  representative  told  the  Board 
that  he  had  no  evidence  to  support  his 
allegations  with  respect  to  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  company  and  the  matter  was 
then  adjourned  until  4  o’clock  to  give  him 
a  further  opportunity  of  presenting  evidence 
if  he  could  get  any. 

Meantime,  the  company’s  lawyer  filed  an 
affidavit  in  which  he  stated  that  there  was 
no  one  in  Saskatoon  who  could  represent 
the  company  before  the  Board  and  that 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  had  had  not  notice  of 
the  intended  application  before  they  left 
and  accordingly  had  left  no  instructions 
with  regard  to  it.  Later,  Jim  Patrick,  in  an 
affidavit  sworn  on  April  2,  also  stated  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  application  of  the 
union  before  he  left  on  the  holiday  and 
that  he  heard  nothing  of  it  until  his  return 
on  March  14. 

At  4  o'clock  on  February  12,  the  time 
when  the  hearings  were  supposed  to  resume, 
the  Board  was  still  engaged  in  another  case 
and  the  company’s  lawyer  believed  that 
he  could  not  wait  but  should  return  to  his 
office.  He  spoke  to  the  union  representative, 
who  told  him  that  he  had  no  evidence  to 
produce  in  support  of  the  grounds  on  which 
he  objected  to  the  adjournment,  and  asked 
the  Board’s  secretary  to  make  his  apologies 
to  the  Board  as  he  was  returning  to  his 
office.  He  assumed  that  if  no  evidence  could 
be  given  an  adjournment  would  be  made  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

The  application  came  before  the  Board  at 
5:30  o’clock  and  an  order  was  made  certify¬ 
ing  the  union  as  the  bargaining  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  defined  unit  of  the  company’s 
employees  and  requiring  the  company  to 
bargain  with  the  union. 

On  his  return  to  Saskatoon  on  March  14, 
Patrick  was  informed  of  the  application 
made  to  and  of  the  order  made  by  the 
Board.  On  April  2,  he  launched  an  applica¬ 
tion  by  way  of  certiorari  to  set  aside  the 
certification  order  on  the  main  ground  that 
the  refusal  to  grant  an  adjournment  suffi¬ 
cient  to  allow  the  company  to  be  heard  was 
a  denial  of  natural  justice.  The  motion 
was  heard  by  Mr.  Justice  McKercher  who, 
on  April  17,  made  an  order  quashing  the 
order  of  the  Board. 

At  that  hearing  counsel  for  the  company 
submitted  that  the  Board,  by  denying  the 
adjournment  and  by  making  the  order  in 
the  absence  of  anyone  representing  the 
company  who  could  give  instructions  or 
make  a  reply  to  any  allegations  made  by 
the  union,  did  not  act  in  accordance  with 
natural  justice. 

Counsel  for  the  Board  argued  that,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  it  by  the 
Trade  Union  Act,  when  an  application  is 
made  to  the  Board  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
company  to  make  a  reply  as  required  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Board.  As  the  com¬ 
pany  did  not  make  a  reply  as  required  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Board  was 
entitled  to  make  the  order  in  the  absence 
of  anyone  acting  on  behalf  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Justice  McKercher  found  that  it  was 
unfair  on  the  part  of  the  Board  not  to 
grant  the  adjournment  and  unfair  to  make 
the  certification  order  without  allowing  the 


company,  by  its  proper  officers,  to  present 
their  case  and  to  meet  the  case  of  the  union. 

The  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  McKercher 
was  appealed  by  the  Board  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  grounds:  first,  that  the  judge  erred  in 
holding  that  the  Board  acted  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  natural  justice;  second,  that 
the  company  failed  to  show  why  it  had 
not  followed  the  remedy  by  way  of  review 
open  to  it  under  the  Trade  Union  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  Board  to  make  orders 
“rescinding  or  amending  any  order  or  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Board,”  and  failed  to  show 
exceptional  circumstances  that  would  war¬ 
rant  quashing  an  order  of  the  Board;  and 
third,  that  the  judge  erred  in  not  holding 
that  the  question  of  the  Board’s  granting 
or  refusing  an  adjournment  involved  the 
exercise  of  the  Board’s  discretion  within  the 
confines  of  the  jurisdiction  entrusted  to  it 
under  the  Act,  and  consequently  was  not 
a  ground  upon  which  a  superior  court 
could  consider  quashing  the  Board’s  order. 

Further,  counsel  for  the  Board  contended 
that  it  was  the  Board’s  duty  to  consider 
and  decide  the  question  of  an  adjournment 
and  in  doing  so  the  Board  was  acting 
wholly  within  its  jurisdiction;  that  if  an 
inferior  tribunal  has  the  jurisdiction  to  hold 
an  inquiry,  then  it  must  be  within  its 
jurisdiction  to  decide  whether  to  proceed 
with  or  postpone  its  hearings;  that  this 
involves  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  on  a  matter  completely  within 
its  jurisdiction  and  that  a  superior  court 
cannot  on  certiorari  review  the  Board’s 
decision. 

Chief  Justice  Martin,  in  his  reasons  for 
the  Court  of  Appeal’s  judgment,  said  that 
the  Board’s  contention  could  not  prevail 
if  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  was  made 
in  bad  faith  or  resulted  in  violation  of  the 
principles  of  natural  justice. 

Regarding  the  issue  of  natural  justice, 
Chief  Justice  Martin  referred  to  several 
cases.  Among  them,  he  quoted  the  words 
of  Lord  Loreburn  in  Board  of  Education  v. 
Rice,  1911  A.C.  179  at  page  182. 

Comparatively  recent  statutes  have  extended 
if  they  have  not  originated  the  practice  of 
imposing  upon  departments  or  officers  of  state 
the  duty  of  declining  or  determining  questions 
of  various  kinds.  In  the  present  instance  as  in 
many  others  what  comes  for  determination  is 
sometimes  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  discretion 
involving  no  law.  It  will,  I  suppose,  usually 
be  of  an  administrative  kind;  but  sometimes 
it  will  involve  matter  of  law  as  well  as  matter 
of  fact  or  even  dependent  on  matter  of  law 
alone.  In  such  cases,  the  Board  of  Education 
will  have  to  ascertain  the  law  and  also  ascertain 
the  facts.  I  need  not  add  that  in  doing  either 
they  must  act  in  good  faith  and  fairly  listen 
to  both  sides  and  that  is  a  duty  lying  upon 
everyone  who  decides  anything. 
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Dealing  with  the  Board’s  submission  that 
the  court  below  should  have  dismissed  the 
application  because  the  company  failed  to 
show  why  they  had  not  followed  the  remedy 
of  review  provided  for  in  the  Act,  Chief 
Justice  Martin  held  that  the  cases  cited 
by  the  Board  in  support  of  this  submission 
do  not  apply  when  the  question  of  natural 
justice  is  raised.  When  there  has  been  a 
denial  of  natural  justice  an  applicant  is 
entitled  to  an  order  of  certiorari  even  though 
another  remedy  may  be  available  to  him. 

Chief  Justice  Martin  concluded  that  the 
Board  in  refusing  to  adjourn  the  hearing 
of  the  application  and  give  Patrick  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard  acted  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  natural  justice. 

The  Court,  in  unanimous  decision,  dis¬ 
missed  the  Board  appeal  from  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Justice  McKercher.  Jim  Patrick 
Limited  v.  United  Stone  and  Allied  Prod¬ 
ucts  Workers  of  America,  Local  189,  and 
Labour  Relations  Board,  (1959)  29  W.W.R., 
Part  14,  p.  592. 

Saskatchewan  Court  of  Appeal. . . 

...upholds  Labour  Relations  Board  order  requiring 
a  company  to  negotiate  revision  of  its  agreement 

On  October  26,  1959,  the  Saskatchewan 
Court  of  Appeal  in  certiorari  proceedings 
dismissed  a  company’s  application  to  quash 
an  order  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
finding  that  the  company  had  been  guilty 
of  an  unfair  labour  practice  by  refusing 
to  negotiate  a  revision  of  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  union’s  notice. 

The  Utah  Company  of  the  Americas  had 
a  contract  to  erect  a  potash  plant  at  Ester- 
hazy,  Sask.  It  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers,  Local  870,  on  May  10,  1958. 
Article  24  of  this  agreement  reads  as 
follows: 

Article  24 — Tenure  of  Agreement 

This  Agreement  is  effective  February  15, 

1958,  and  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the 
duration  of  the  project  provided  that  this 
Agreement  may  be  opened  only  as  to  basic 
hourly  wage  rates  by  either  party  on  February 
15,  1959,  by  written  notice  to  the  other  not 
less  than  sixty  (60)  days  prior  to  February  15, 

1959,  of  a  desire  to  change. 

On  January  9,  1959,  the  union  served 
notice  on  the  company  to  negotiate  certain 
changes  in  the  agreement,  among  them  a 
change  of  Article  24. 

The  company  refused  to  negotiate  a 
change  and  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  Labour  Relations  Board. 

On  May  4,  1959,  the  Board  issued  an 
order  whereby  the  company  was  found 
guilty  of  engaging  in  an  unfair  labour  prac¬ 
tice  by  refusing  to  negotiate  in  accordance 
with  the  union’s  notice  to  negotiate  and 


was  ordered  to  refrain  from  engaging  in 
the  unfair  labour  practice. 

The  grounds  for  the  company’s  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Court  for  quashing  the  Board’s 
order  were,  first,  that  the  order  of  the 
Board  was  in  error  in  stating  “that  the 
notice  to  negotiate,  given  by  the  applicant 
union  to  the  respondent  company  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  sixty-thirty  day  provision  in 
Section  26  of  the  Trade  Union  Act,  is 
effective  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
Article  24  of  the  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  parties”;  and  second,  that 
in  making  the  order,  the  Board  erred  and 
acted  beyond  its  jurisdiction  in  interpreting 
Section  26  of  the  Act  to  mean  that  even 
if  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  for  a  specific  period  which 
is  longer  than  one  year,  notwithstanding 
such  agreement,  either  party  may  terminate 
the  agreement  or  give  notice  for  its  revision 
as  provided  in  Section  26  (2)  of  the  Act. 

Section  26  of  the  Saskatchewan  Trade 
Union  Act  is  in  part  as  follows: 

26  (1)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  every 
collective  bargaining  agreement,  whether 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into, 
shall,  notwithstanding  anything  con¬ 
tained  therein,  remain  in  force  for  a 
period  of  one  year  from  its  effective 
date  and  thereafter  from  year  to  year. 

(2)  Either  party  to  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  may,  not  less  than  thirty  days 
nor  more  than  sixty  days  before  the 
expiry  date  of  such  agreement,  give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  other  party  to 
terminate  such  agreement  or  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  revision  thereof,  and  thereupon, 
subject  to  subsection  (3),  the  parties 
shall  forthwith  bargain  collectively  with 
a  view  to  the  renewal  or  revision  of 
such  agreement  or  the  conclusion  of  a 
new  agreement. 

Chief  Justice  Martin,  in  his  reasons  for 
judgment,  noted  that  the  only  ground  upon 
which  the  order  of  the  Board  was  attacked 
was  that  the  Board  found  that  the  notice 
to  negotiate  by  the  union  under  the  sixty- 
thirty  day  provision  of  Section  26  of  the 
Act  was  effective  “notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Article  24  of  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreement”.  This  being  so,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  contention  must  be  that  the  provision 
of  Article  24  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  must  be  followed  instead  of  the 
statutory  provision  as  contained  in  Section 
26  of  the  Act. 

In  his  opinion,  the  words  in  Section  26  (1) 
of  the  Act,  “notwithstanding  anything  con¬ 
tained  therein;”  made  it  clear  that  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
could  not  affect  the  provisions  of  Section 
26  of  the  statute.  Consequently,  the  agree¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  any  provision  in  it, 
remains  in  force  for  one  year  from  its 
effective  date  and  thereafter  from  year  to 
year  except  as  provided  in  the  Act. 
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Further,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  Section  26  of  the  Act.  There 
is  no  ambiguity  and  the  words  of  the  section 
are  plain  and  must  be  interpreted  in  their 
ordinary  sense,  according  to  the  rule  of 
interpretation  as  stated  in  Maxwell  on  the 
Interpretation  of  Statutes: 

A  statute  is  the  will  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  fundamental  rule  of  interpretation,  to  which 
all  others  are  subordinate,  is  that  a  statute  is 
to  be  expounded  “according  to  the  intent  of 
them  that  made  it”.  If  the  words  of  the  statute 
are  in  themselves  precise  and  unambiguous  no 
more  is  necessary  than  to  expound  those  words 
in  their  natural  and  ordinary  sense,  the  words 
themselves  in  such  case  best  declaring  the 
intention  of  the  legislature. 

The  Chief  Justice  concluded  that  the 
application  of  the  Utah  Company  of  the 
Americas  to  quash  the  order  of  the  Board 
should  be  dismissed.  Utah  Co.  of  the 
Americas  v.  International  Union  of  Operat¬ 
ing  Engineers,  Hoisting  and  Portable,  Local 
870,  (1959)  29  WWR,  Part  15,  p.  633. 

Saskatchewan  Court  of  Appeal . . . 

...dismisses  application  by  company  to  quash  a 
certification  order  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board 

On  October  27,  1959,  the  Saskatchewan 
Court  of  Appeal  in  certiorari  proceedings 
dismissed  an  application  made  by  Perini 
Limited  to  quash  a  certification  order  on 
the  ground  that  the  order  contained  on  its 
face  an  error  in  law. 

On  July  23,  1959,  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  found  that  all  the  employees  of 
Perini  Limited  employed  in  connection  with 
the  South  Saskatchewan  River  Dam  project 
near  Loreburn,  Sask.,  except  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  confidential  capacity,  super¬ 
visors,  office  staff,  field  engineering  staff  and 
general  laborers,  constituted  an  appropriate 
unit  of  employees  for  the  purpose  of  bar¬ 
gaining  collectively  and  that  Local  No.  870 
of  the  International  Union  of  Operating  En¬ 
gineers,  Hoisting  and  Portable,  represented 
a  majority  of  employees  in  the  appropriate 
unit.  Perini  Limited  was  accordingly  re¬ 
quired  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  union. 

The  company  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  to  have  the  Board’s  order  quashed 
on  the  ground  that  the  Board,  in  making 
the  order,  was  without  jurisdiction  by 
virtue  of  having  failed  to  exclude  from  the 
bargaining  unit  “any  person  having  and 
regularly  exercising  authority  to  employ  or 
discharge  employees”  in  accordance  with 
the  Saskatchewan  Trade  Union  Act.  Em¬ 
ployee  as  defined  by  the  Act  excepts  there¬ 
from  two  classes  of  people,  those  regularly 
exercising  authority  to  employ  and  discharge 
employees  and  those  acting  on  behalf  of 
management  in  a  confidential  capacity.  It 
was  argued  that  the  Board  in  its  order,  by 


providing  for  exception  of  only  one  class, 
must  be  presumed  to  have  intended  that 
the  order  would  apply  to  the  other  class 
and  by  so  doing  had  made  an  order  which, 
on  its  face,  was  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Justice  Culliton,  in  his  reasons  for 
judgment,  said  that  if  the  order  is  to  be 
construed  as  a  statute,  then  there  might  be 
some  merit  to  the  company’s  argument.  But, 
in  his  opinion,  the  order  is  not  to  be  so 
construed,  but  must  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  record  and  the  legislation  under 
which  it  was  made. 

Under  the  Act,  the  Board  has  jurisdiction 
to  determine  the  appropriate  unit  of  em¬ 
ployees  for  the  purpose  of  bargaining  col¬ 
lectively  and  the  Board  may  decide,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  employees  or  class 
of  employees  regularly  exercise  authority  to 
employ  or  discharge  employees.  By  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  statute,  those  persons  employed 
in  a  confidential  capacity  or  those  regularly 
exercising  the  authority  to  employ  or  dis¬ 
charge  employees  are  excluded  from  the 
bargaining  unit.  In  the  Canada  Safeway 
case,  an  order  of  the  British  Columbia 
Board  provided  that  such  employees  “ex¬ 
cept  those  excluded  by  the  Act”  and  those 
listed  on  the  certificate  were  an  appropriate 
unit  for  bargaining  collectively.  On  that 
occasion,  Mr.  Justice  Kerwin,  as  he  then 
was,  stated  that  the  words  “except  those 
excluded  by  the  Act”  should  not  have  been 
included  in  the  order  and  could  be  treated 
as  surplusage.  ( Labour  Relations  Board 
(B.C.)  and  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  v.  Canada 
Safeway  Limited  (1953)  2  S.C.R.  46). 

Similarly,  in  Mr.  Justice  Culliton’s  opinion, 
the  words  “persons  employed  in  a  confiden¬ 
tial  capacity”  used  in  the  order  under  review 
may  be  treated  as  surplusage.  When  this 
was  done,  any  basis  there  might  have  been 
to  the  company’s  argument  disappeared. 
Further,  he  noted  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  order  or  in  the  record  to  indicate 
in  fact  that  the  order  was  intended  to  apply 
to  any  class  of  employees  excluded  by  the 
statute;  nor  was  any  evidence  rendered  by 
the  company  that  would  enable  the  Court  to 
so  conclude. 

The  Court  held  that  in  those  circum¬ 
stances  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  order 
contained  on  its  face  an  error  in  law  upon 
which  certiorari  proceedings  could  be 
founded.  The  company’s  application  was 
dismissed  and  the  Board’s  certification  order 
upheld.  Perini  Limited  v.  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  Hoisting  and 
Portable,  Local  No.  870,  (1959)  29  W.W.R., 
Part  14,  p.  576. 
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Ontario  Court  of  Appeal. . . 

...  quashes  arbitration  board's  award  on  grounds 
that  issue  not  determined  according  to  agreement 

On  June  5,  1959,  the  Ontario  Court  of 
Appeal,  in  certiorari  proceedings,  quashed 
an  award  made  by  a  board  of  arbitration 
constituted  under  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  The  Court  held  that  the  arbi¬ 
tration  board  exceeded  its  jurisdiction  by 
deciding  whether  or  not  the  company  acted 
reasonably  in  discharging  an  employee  and 
by  failing  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  was  just  cause  for  the  employee’s 
dismissal. 

On  June  1,  1956,  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  was  made  between  International 
Nickel  Company  of  Canada  Limited  and 
Local  637,  International  Union  of  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers.  According  to 
Article  4.01  of  the  agreement,  the  union 
agreed  that  the  company  had  the  exclusive 
right  “to  manage  the  plant,  to  direct  the 
working  forces  and  to  hire,  promote,  trans¬ 
fer,  demote  or  lay  off  employees  and  to 
suspend,  discharge  or  otherwise  discipline 
employees  for  just  cause.”  The  agreement 
contained  provisions  for  the  adjustments  of 
grievances  between  the  company  and  its  em¬ 
ployees.  The  grievance  procedure  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  stages;  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  settle  the  dispute  the 
matter  could  be  referred  to  a  board  of 
arbitration. 

The  arbitration  proceedings  were  to  be 
governed  by  the  rules  of  arbitration  annexed 
to  the  agreement.  Rule  No.  2  provided 
that:  “In  any  arbitration  the  written  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  employee  made  at  Stage 
Three  and  the  decision  of  the  company  at 
Stage  Four  of  the  grievance  procedure  . . . 
shall  be  presented  to  the  arbitrators  and 
the  award  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  con¬ 
fined  to  determining  the  issues  therein  set 
out.” 

K - ■,  an  employee  of  the  International 

Nickel  Company,  was  discharged  by  the 
company.  At  Stage  Three  of  the  grievance 
procedure  he  presented  his  grievance  in  the 
following  terms:  “I  have  a  grievance  under 
the  C.B.A.  because  I  was  discharged  with¬ 
out  just  cause.  I  request  to  be  reinstated 
and  paid  for  all  time  so  lost.” 

The  assistant  superintendent  of  the  com¬ 
pany  replied  to  that  grievance  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms:  “I  find,  after  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  K -  was  discharged  on  July  25 

following  his  persistent  absenteeism  and 
inability  to  report  for  work  in  a  fit  condi¬ 
tion  extending  over  a  period  of  several 

years.  It  should  be  noted  that  K -  had 

been  penalized  for  absenteeism  on  numerous 
occasions  and  had  been  cautioned  and 


warned  on  no  less  than  four  occasions 
since  January  1,  1958,  that  if  his  conduct 
continued  he  would  be  discharged.  I  am 
satisfied  that,  having  regard  to  the  flagrant 

nature  of  K - ’s  conduct  and  his  persistent 

absenteeism,  his  discharge  was  fully  justi¬ 
fied.” 

Subsequently,  the  company’s  representa¬ 
tive  at  Stage  Four  of  the  grievance  proceed¬ 
ings  made  the  following  decision:  “For  the 
reasons  contained  in  the  company’s  reply 
at  Stage  Three,  which  is  hereby  confirmed, 
I  find  that  the  company  was  fully  justified 
in  discharging  K -  for  persistent  absen¬ 

teeism  and  failure  to  report  for  work  in  a 
fit  condition.” 

The  board  of  arbitration  constituted 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  heard  the  complaint  of  the 
employee,  as  well  as  the  evidence  respecting 
his  many  absences  from  work  and  alleged 
alcoholism.  The  board  examined  also  eight 

occasions  when  K -  reported  for  work 

under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  was 
refused  admittance  to  the  plant. 

The  findings  of  the  board  were  that,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  considering  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  unsatisfactory  record  of  service 
with  the  company,  the  company  was  more 
than  justified  in  discharging  such  an  em¬ 
ployee.  Yet,  the  award  continued,  for 
previous  absences  in  1958  because  of 

alcoholism,  K - -  remained  unpunished, 

except  for  warnings.  On  the  three  occasions 
when  he  was  punished,  he  was  punished  by 
suspensions  for  one,  three  and  four  days 
respectively.  Assuming  that  those  were 

punishments  for  K - ’s  first,  second  and 

third  offences,  then  it  seemed  to  the  board 
unreasonable  that  for  his  fourth  offence 
he  should  be  discharged.  The  board  was  of 
the  opinion  that  for  the  last  offence  a 
suspension  for  over  seven  months  was  ade¬ 
quate  punishment.  If,  however,  on  any 

future  occasion,  K -  should  report  for 

work  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  or  should 
be  absent  because  of  use  of  liquor,  or  be 
found  to  be  drinking  alcoholic  beverages  on 
the  job,  he  could  be  discharged  immediately. 

Finally  the  board  ordered  “that  K -  be 

restored  to  his  job  or  a  comparable  one 
which  he  is  able  to  do,  effective  the  day 
after  this  award  is  received  by  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

In  the  same  award  the  board  approved 
the  action  of  the  company’s  official  in 
discharging  the  employee.  “We  believe,” 
the  award  said,  “that  he  acted  in  doing  so 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  company  at 
heart,  and  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  in  any 
way  for  what  he  did.” 
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The  company  challenged  the  arbitration 
award  in  certiorari  proceedings.  On  April 
28,  1959,  Mr.  Justice  Spence  dismissed  the 
motion.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
board  had  said  in  effect  that  the  discharge 
was  not  for  just  cause,  and  such  a  finding 
was  fully  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  judge 
added  that  the  fact  that  the  board  exceeded 
its  jurisdiction  and  attempted  to  find  another 
discretionary  measure  did  not  affect  its  main 
finding  and  did  not  vitiate  the  award. 

The  ruling  of  Mr.  Justice  Spence  was 
appealed  by  the  company.  The  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Laidlaw.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  board 
of  arbitration  were  indefinite,  uncertain  and 
inconsistent  in  parts. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  board  was  to 
determine  the  issues  between  the  parties 
and  was  expressly  restricted  by  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  employer  and  the  union. 
The  issue  between  the  parties  was  simply 
this:  The  employee  said  “I  was  discharged 
without  just  cause”;  the  employer  said 
“there  was  just  cause  for  your  discharge 
and  that  just  cause  consisted  not  only  of 
your  absence  prior  to  July  25  but  because 
of  the  persistent  absenteeism  and  inability 
to  report  for  work  in  a  fit  condition  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  several  years.” 

In  Mr.  Justice  Laidlaw’s  opinion,  the 
board  ought  to  deal  with  that  issue  only. 
Instead,  the  board  proceeded  to  consider 
first,  whether  or  not  the  conduct  of  the 
employee  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  offence 


merited  dismissal  and  then  proceeded  to 
determine  whether  the  comany  acted  rea¬ 
sonably  or  unreasonably  in  effecting  his 
discharge.  The  board  decided  that  “in 
ordinary  circumstances”  the  company  would 
have  been  more  than  justified  in  discharg¬ 
ing  the  employee.  Then  the  board  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  consider  the  hardship  to  which 
the  employee  would  be  subjected  in  the 
event  of  discharge  and  decided  that  the 
suspension  for  over  seven  months  was  ade¬ 
quate  punishment,  and  then  again  the  board 
approved  the  action  of  the  company  in 
discharging  the  employee. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  board 
decided  whether  or  not  the  employee  should 
be  dismissed  in  the  circumstances;  it  did 
not  decide  whether  or  not  there  was  just 
cause  for  his  dismissal.  The  matters  con¬ 
sidered  and  determined  by  the  board  were 
beyond  its  jurisdiction.  The  board  not 
only  exceeded  its  powers  but  it  omitted  to 
determine  clearly  the  real  issue  before  it. 
The  award  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
proper  determination  of  the  issues  as  clearly 
defined  by  the  parties  and  in  evidence. 

The  ruling  of  the  court  was  that  the 
award  should  be  set  aside  and  the  matter 
should  be  remitted  to  a  board  of  arbitrators 
for  determination  of  the  issue  between  the 
parties  in  accordance  with  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement  and  Rule  No.  2  of 
the  arbitration  procedure.  International 
Nickel  Co.  of  Canada  and  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers, 
Local  637,  (1959)  19  DLR  (2d),  Parts  4 
and  5,  p.  380. 


Recent  Regulations  under  Provincial  Legislation 

Minimum  wage  rates  increased  for  employees  in  ship  building  industry  in  British 
Columbia,  and  safety  regulations  for  oil  and  gas  wells  are  revised  in  Alberta 


In  British  Columbia,  a  revised  order  for 
the  ship-building  industry  set  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1.75  an  hour  for  tradesmen  and 
of  $1.25  an  hour  for  other  employees  and 
provided  for  payment  at  the  overtime  rate 
after  40  hours  in  a  week. 

In  Alberta,  new  safety  regulations  for 
oil  and  gas  wells  issued  by  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  require  additional  pre¬ 
cautions  to  be  taken  against  fires  and  revise 
factors  of  safety  for  hoisting  lines.  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  drilling  and  production  regula¬ 
tions  under  the  Oil  and  Gas  Conservation 
Act  prescribe  more  extensive  requirements 
in  connection  with  blow-out  prevention 
equipment. 


Alberta  Gas  Protection  Act 

Regulations  governing  gas  installations 
under  the  Gas  Protection  Act  (L.G.,  Oct. 
1959,  p.  1084)  have  been  amended  by  Alta. 
Reg.  375/59,  gazetted  November  14,  with 
respect  to  manual  shut-off  valves  on  gas 
appliances  used  or  offered  for  sale  in  the 
province. 

The  new  regulation  provides  that  when 
a  gas  appliance  has  a  pilot,  the  pilot 
take-off  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
manifold  assembly  and  installed  upstream 
from  all  manifold  control  valves,  including 
the  manual  shut-off  valve. 
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Alberta  Labour  Act 

In  Alberta,  the  Minimum  Wage  and 
Hours  of  Work  Order  governing  cooks  in 
work  camps  was  amended  by  Alta.  Reg. 
354/59  to  permit  employees  to  accumulate 
their  rest  period  over  four  months  instead 
of  three  as  formerly. 

Alberta  Oil  and  Gas  Conservation  Act 

Alberta  Regulation  346/ 59  relating  to 
Drilling  and  Production  Regulations,  issued 
under  the  Oil  and  Gas  Conservation  Act, 
was  gazetted  October  31.  This  regulation, 
which  includes  some  safety  provisions,  fur¬ 
ther  amends  Alta.  Reg.  31/57  (L.G.  1957, 
p.  1090). 

The  new  regulations  place  more  specific¬ 
ally  the  responsibility  for  the  prohibition 
of  smoking  on  drilling  rigs  and  near  certain 
other  oil  and  gas  field  operations.  It  is 
now  provided  that  failure  of  the  operator 
to  enforce  the  regulations  prohibiting  smok¬ 
ing  is  a  contravention  of  the  regulations. 

More  extensive  requirements  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  blow-out  prevention  equipment  are 
also  prescribed.  They  set  out  special  safe¬ 
guards  in  the  case  of  a  well  which  is  being 
drilled  below  a  depth  of  4,000  feet.  It  is 
also  stipulated  that  each  person  employed 
on  the  rig  shall  have  an  adequate  under¬ 
standing  of,  and  be  able  to  operate  the 
blow-out  prevention  system,  and  new  em¬ 
ployees  are  required  to  be  trained  in  the 
operation  of  the  system  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 

Alberta  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

Safety  regulations  for  oil  and  gas  well 
drilling  and  servicing  rigs  and  derricks 
(Alta.  Reg.  371/59),  issued  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  were  gazetted 
November  14.  They  came  into  effect  on 
December  1,  and  rescinded  Alta.  Reg. 
774/57. 

Although  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
former  regulation  have  not  been  significantly 
altered,  extensive  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  provisions,  and 
some  new  requirements  have  been  intro¬ 
duced. 

The  new  regulation  requires  that  all 
vehicles  used  to  transport  workmen  and 
tools  must  have  tool  racks  that  hold  tools 
securely. 

Revised  factors  of  safety  are  now  set 
out  for  hoisting  lines  used  for  well-drilling, 
well-servicing  or  well-abandoning  opera¬ 
tions.  Ropes  and  equipment  must  be  in 
good  condition  and  personnel  must  be  care¬ 
ful  to  minimize  shock,  impact,  and  accelera¬ 
tion  or  deceleration  of  loads. 


An  additional  provision  in  connection 
with  pumps  now  requires  their  protection  to 
provent  freezing. 

A  new  requirement  prohibits  the  discharge 
of  exhaust  gases  in  such  a  manner  that 
ignition  or  fumes  may  create  a  hazard  to 
workmen. 

Several  new  provisions  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  whose  object  is  to  eliminate  the  risk 
of  fire.  These  concern  the  location  of 
boilers,  treaters,  crude  oil  storage  tanks, 
separators  and  flare  pits;  they  also  deal 
with  precautions  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  vessels  and  equipment  containing 
ignitable  vapours,  spark -proofing  of  motors, 
and  the  insulation  or  cooling  of  exhaust 
pipes  of  internal  combustion  engines. 

Service  rigs  must  be  used  within  rated 
capacity,  have  adequate  guy  wires  properly 
secured,  and  may  not  have  structural 
changes  or  additions  made  to  them  without 
approval. 

Another  new  provision  requires  the  oper¬ 
ator  of  a  well  where  hydrogen  sulphide  gas 
is  found  to  post  suitable  signs  warning  of 
gas;  the  operator  of  a  drilling  rig  must  also 
post  such  a  sign  on  it,  and  he  may  not 
permit  anyone  to  approach  the  drilling  rig 
without  warning  him  of  gas. 

The  responsibility  of  the  employer  to 
supply  personal  protective  equipment  is 
clarified.  He  must  have  on  the  job  for  use 
by  workmen  the  personal  protective  equip¬ 
ment  specified  in  the  regulation,  unless 
stated  otherwise. 

New  requirements  relating  to  drawworks 
controls,  hoisting  drum  guards,  and  safety 
cables  for  rotary  tongs  are  also  established. 

The  repealed  regulations  contained  re¬ 
quirements  with  respect  to  blowout  preven¬ 
tion  equipment  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
new  regulations,  the  subject  now  being  fully 
covered  in  regulations  under  the  Oil  and 
Gas  Conservation  Act  reported  above. 

British  Columbia  Factories  Act 

As  a  result  of  a  proclamation  gazetted 
on  October  29,  factories  in  British  Columbia 
had  to  remain  closed  on  Saturday,  Decem¬ 
ber  26,  1959,  except  those  exempted  because 
of  the  nature  of  their  activities  or  by  special 
permission  of  an  inspector. 

British  Columbia  Male  and  Female  Minimum 
Wage  Acts 

The  British  Columbia  Board  of  Industrial 
Relations  recently  revised  its  minimum  wage 
order  for  the  ship-building  industry,  increas¬ 
ing  the  minimum  rate  of  tradesmen  from 
90  cents  to  $1.75  an  hour  and  that  of  other 
workers  from  60  cents  to  $1.25  an  hour, 
effective  from  January  3. 
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Another  new  provision  requires  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  overtime  after  40  hours  in  a  week 
instead  of  after  44  as  formerly.  Only  one 
other  order,  that  covering  the  pipeline  con¬ 
struction  industry,  provides  for  the  payment 
of  time  and  one-half  the  regular  rate  for 
hours  in  excess  of  40  where  hours  do  not 
exceed  eight  on  any  one  day. 

The  new  order,  which  was  gazetted  on 
November  26  as  B.C.  Reg.  316/59,  applies 
to  female  as  well  as  male  employees  but 
otherwise  has  the  same  coverage  as  the 
1946  order  that  it  replaces,  applying  to  all 
operations  in  the  construction,  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  alteration,  repair,  demolition,  painting, 
cleaning,  preserving,  reconditioning,  putting 
on  or  taking  off  the  ways,  or  dry-docking  of 
any  ship,  boat,  barge  or  scow. 

The  $1.75-an-hour  rate,  which  is  the  high¬ 
est  minimum  rate  in  the  province,  is  payable 
to  all  qualified  tradesmen  in  the  industry, 
including  asbestos  workers,  blacksmiths, 
boat-builders,  boilermakers,  caulkers,  elec¬ 
tricians,  engineers,  fitters,  hoistmen,  insula¬ 
tion  mechanics,  joiners,  machinists,  painters, 
pipefitters,  plumbers  and  steamfitters,  rig¬ 
gers,  sheet  metal  workers,  shipwrights  and 
welders. 

As  previously  indicated,  all  other  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  ship-building  industry  who 
are  not  journeymen  and  are  not  subject  to 
another  minimum  wage  order  must  receive 
a  minimum  of  $1.25  an  hour,  the  only 
exceptions  being  apprentices  or  handicapped 
or  part-time  workers  for  whose  employment 
the  Board  has  issued  a  special  permit  to 
work  for  less  than  the  prescribed  minimum. 
Such  employees  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  set 
in  the  permit. 

In  line  with  the  usual  practice,  some 
variation  of  the  overtime  provision  is  per¬ 
mitted.  If,  by  agreement,  hours  are  aver¬ 
aged  over  a  fixed  period,  the  overtime  rate 
is  payable  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess 


of  a  weekly  average  of  40  hours  provided 
hours  do  not  exceed  eight  in  any  one  day. 
The  Board  may  also  vary  the  overtime 
provision  whenever  a  part  of  the  industry 
has  been  excluded  from  the  Hours  of  Work 
Act  or  a  special  exemption  has  been  granted 
by  regulation. 

Unlike  the  former  order,  which  did  not 
contain  a  daily  guarantee  provision,  the 
new  order  states  that  employees  in  the 
ship-building  industry  are  to  be  paid  at 
their  regular  rate  for  the  entire  period  spent 
at  work  in  response  to  a  call  from  the 
employer,  with  a  minimum  of  two  hours  pay 
if  they  report  for  work  and  four  hours  if 
they  commence  work,  subject  to  the  usual 
qualifications.  School  students  reporting  for 
work  on  school  days  are  guaranteed  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  hours  pay. 

In  keeping  with  recent  practice,  the  order 
requires  all  employees  to  be  given  a  weekly 
rest  of  32  consecutive  hours,  further  provid¬ 
ing  that,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  Board  may 
approve  a  different  arrangement  upon 
receipt  of  a  joint  application  from  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  employees  concerned.  The 
previous  order  made  no  provision  for  a 
weekly  rest. 

The  new  order  also  contains  the  usual 
provisions  respecting  semi-monthly  payment 
of  wages,  the  posting  of  orders  and  daily 
shifts  and  the  keeping  of  records  and  em¬ 
ployee  registers. 

Nova  Scotia  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

The  Christmas  tree  industry  was  brought 
under  the  collective  liability  section  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
by  a  regulation  gazetted  on  November  4. 
This  means  that  workmen  engaged  in  the 
cutting  or  selling  of  Christmas  trees  are 
now  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  Act, 
provided  at  least  five  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  operation. 


Current  Reports  on  Progress  of  Labour  Bills 

During  the  current  sessions  of  Parliament  and  the  provincial  legislatures,  the  Legisla¬ 
tion  Branch  of  the  Department  will  be  issuing  a  series  of  mimeographed  reports  on  labour 
bills  introduced. 

The  reports  cover  the  provisions  of  each  bill  and  follow  its  progress  from  the  time 
the  bill  is  introduced  to  the  point  where  it  receives  Royal  Assent  or  is  dropped.  These 
current  reports  are  intended  to  provide  more  up-to-date  information  than  it  is  possible  to 
give  in  the  monthly  issues  of  the  Labour  Gazette.  At  the  close  of  the  sessions  the  major 
developments  of  the  year  will  be  reported  in  a  series  of  articles  in  this  section  of  the 
Labour  Gazette. 

The  first  report  in  the  present  series  is  available  now. 

Single  copies  may  be  obtained  from:  The  Legislation  Branch,  Department  of  Labour 
Ottawa. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Number  of  claimants  for  unemployment  insurance  benefit  rises  from  201,600  at 
September  30  to  250,600  at  October  30,  1959;  but  this  number  still  22  per  cent 
lower  than  the  323,500  at  October  31,  1958,  statistics*  show.  Revenue  higher 


Claimants  t  for  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  numbered  250,600  on  October  30, 
1959.  This  was  24  per  cent  more  than  on 
September  30,  when  the  total  was  201,600, 
but  22  per  cent  fewer  than  the  total  of 
323,500  on  October  31,  1958. 

On  October  30,  1959,  males  comprised 
66  per  cent  of  the  total,  compared  with  62 
per  cent  on  September  30  and  70  per  cent 
on  October  31,  1958. 

The  total  of  151,200  initial  and  renewal 
claims  for  benefit  in  October  was  31  per 
cent  larger  than  in  September  but  21  per 
cent  smaller  than  in  October  1958. 

The  average  weekly  number  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries  was  estimated  at  159,800  for 
October,  155,000  for  September  and  220,700 
for  October  1958. 

The  average  weekly  benefit  payment  was 
$20.51  in  October,  $20.54  in  September 
and  $20.88  in  October  1958. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  for 
October  show  that  insurance  books  or  con¬ 
tribution  cards  have  been  issued  to  4,655,649 
employees  who  had  made  contributions  to 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  since 
April  1,  1959. 

At  October  31,  1959,  employers  registered 
numbered  324,408,  an  increase  of  640  since 
September  30. 


*See  Tables  E-l  to  E-4  at  back  of  this  issue. 
tA  claimant’s  unemployment  register  is  placed  in 
the  “live  file”  at  the  local  office  as  soon  as  the  claim 
is  forwarded  for  computation.  As  a  result,  the 
count  of  claimants  at  any  given  time  inevitably 
includes  some  whose  claims  are  in  process. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
factors  other  than  numbers  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  industries, 
increase  in  area  population,  influence  of 
weather  conditions,  and  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation. 

Claimants  should  not  be  interpreted  either 
as  “total  number  of  beneficiaries”  or  “total 
job  applicants”. 


Enforcement  Statistics 

During  October  1959  enforcement  offi¬ 
cers  across  Canada  made  6,524  investiga¬ 
tions.  Of  these,  4,190  were  spot  checks  of 
postal  and  counter  claims  to  verify  the 
fulfilment  of  statutory  conditions  and  149 
were  miscellaneous  investigations.  The  re¬ 
maining  2,185  were  investigations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  claimants  suspected  of  making 
false  statements  to  obtain  benefit. 

Prosecutions  were  begun  in  158  cases, 
41  against  employers  and  117  against  claim¬ 
ants.*  Punitive  disqualifications  as  a  result 
of  claimants’  making  false  statements  or 
misrepresentations  numbered  1,442.* 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  in  October  1959  totalled  $23,- 
357,196.24  compared  with  $19,953,518.86 
in  September  and  $20,283,200.09  in  October 
1958.  Benefits  paid  in  October  totalled 
$13,761,554.32  compared  with  $13,375,- 
586.41  in  September  and  $20,225,925.74  in 
October  1958.  The  balance  in  the  fund  on 
October  31  was  $464,834,421.33;  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30  it  was  $455,238,779.41  and  on 
October  31  last  year  $643,934,049.60. 


*These  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  investiga¬ 
tions  conducted  during  this  period. 
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Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Decision  CUB-1684,  October  23,  1959 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim¬ 
ant,  married,  24  years  of  age,  who  resides 
in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  filed  an  initial  applica¬ 
tion  for  benefit  on  March  19,  1958,  and 
stated  therein  that  she  had  worked  as  a 
selector  (her  registered  occupation)  for 
Dominion  Glass  Company  Limited,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  from  1950  to  September  27,  1957, 
when  she  voluntarily  left  due  to  pregnancy. 
She  stated  also  that  her  baby  was  born 
on  February  4,  1958,  that  she  was  avail¬ 
able  for  full-time  employment  and  that  her 
mother  would  care  for  her  child  in  the 
event  that  she  obtained  work. 

On  December  2,  1958,  the  local  office 
notified  the  claimant  of  an  offer  of  con¬ 
tinuing  employment  in  Hamilton.  The  hours 
of  work  were  from  8.00  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m., 
40  hours  a  week.  The  travelling  time  from 
her  home  to  the  place  of  the  employment 
was  stated  to  be  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Her  reason  for  not  applying  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  was  “I  have  no  one  to  look  after 
my  baby.” 

The  local  office  commented: 

During  the  course  of  interview  claimant 
stated  that  her  Mother,  who  was  going  to  mind 
her  baby,  had  taken  her  sister’s  baby  to  mind 
in  May,  1958,  when  her  sister  returned  to  work 
at  American  Can  Company,  and  since  that  time 
had  been  unable  to  mind  her  baby.  Claimant 
could  not  say  definitely  when  her  sister  returned 
to  American  Can  Company,  but  she  thought  it 
was  sometime  in  May,  1958. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  from  receipt  of  benefit  for  the 
period  November  30,  1958,  to  January  10, 
1959,  inclusive,  because  in  his  opinion  she 
had,  without  good  cause,  refused  to  apply 
for  a  situation  in  suitable  employment  (sec¬ 
tion  59  (1)  of  the  Act).  He  also  disqualified 
her  from  November  30,  1958,  for  as  long  as 
she  failed  to  prove  that  she  was  available 
for  work  (section  54  (2)  (a)  of  the  Act). 
The  claimant  was  notified  of  these  deci¬ 
sions  on  December  5,  1958,  and  in  respect 
to  the  disqualification  imposed  under  sec¬ 
tion  54  (2)  (a)  of  the  Act,  the  insurance 
officer’s  letter  reads  in  part: 

...  You  have  failed  to  prove  that  you  are 
available  for  work,  as  required  by  section 
54  (2)  (a)  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  as  after  being  unemployed  for  over  5 
months  you  have  turned  down  suitable  employ¬ 
ment,  and  you  state  you  have  no  one  to  care 
for  your  baby  . . . 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  records  that 
the  claimant  appealed  to  a  board  of  referees 
from  the  two  aforementioned  disqualifica¬ 
tions. 


The  case  was  referred  to  an  enforcement 
officer  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  for  investigation,  following 
which  the  claimant  made  the  following 
written  statement  on  December  30,  1958: 

I  have  not  had  a  baby  sitter  since  about 
May  4/58.  My  Mother  had  promised  to  look 
after  my  baby  if  I  should  obtain  work.  How¬ 
ever,  my  married  sister  returned  to  work 
around  May  4/58  and  my  Mother  had  to  look 
after  her  baby,  so  was  not  available  to  look 
after  my  child.  I  continued  to  sign  for  bene¬ 
fits  because  I  thought  that  because  I  was 
not  working  I  was  entitled  to  receive  benefit. 
I  did  not  know  about  availability. 

The  enforcement  officer’s  report,  dated 
December  31,  1958,  reads  in  part: 

I  found  this  claimant  very  co-operative  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  my  investigation  regarding  her 
non-availability.  She  said  she  did  not  realize 
what  “availability”  meant,  and  because  she 
was  not  working  she  thought  she  was  entitled 
to  benefits.  It  was  only  when  she  was  called  in 
for  a  referral  that  she  realized  she  could  not 
take  the  work  offered ...  I  asked  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  obtain  some  other  baby  sitter, 
and  again  she  replied,  “No”,  that  her  husband 
did  not  wish  anyone  else  to  look  after  the  child. 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  deliberate  mis¬ 
representation  here . . . 

On  March  11,  1959,  the  insurance  officer 
notified  the  claimant,  by  letter,  that  she 
was  disqualified  from  receipt  of  benefit  for 
the  period  May  4,  1958,  to  November  29, 
1958,  for  the  following  reasons: 

You  were  not  available  for  work  from  4 
May,  1958  to  29  November,  1958  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  54  (2)  (a)  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Act,  as  you  now  admit 
that  you  had  no  one  to  care  for  your  child. 

This  disqualification  created  an  overpay¬ 
ment  of  benefit  in  the  amount  of  $570. 

The  insurance  officer  notified  the  claimant 
on  April  23,  1959  that  she  was  disqualified 
also  in  the  amount  of  $75  for  having  incor¬ 
rectly  declared  that  she  was  available  for 
work  from  May  4,  1958  to  November  29, 
1958,  said  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the 
first  benefits  otherwise  payable  to  her  on 
and  after  April  23,  1959  (section  65  of 
the  Act). 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  board  of 
referees  and  stated  in  part: 

...  I  was  available  for  suitable  work  during 
the  period  from  the  4  of  May  1958  to  the  29 
of  November  1958  ...  I  at  no  time  made  any 
misrepresentations,  false  statements,  or  attempt¬ 
ed  in  any  way  to  take  what  I  did  not  honestly 
believe  was  due  to  me  . . . 

I  refused  the  R.  G.  Brown  Custom  Packing 
offer  to  work  because  the  rate  of  pay  was 
considerably  lower,  and  the  distance  to  Burling¬ 
ton  Street  from  my  mountain  home  was  un¬ 
reasonably  distant . . . 
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,  My  reaction  to  your  letter  dated  December 
-’>  l"5*,  was  that  I  was  disqualified  as  to  future 
payments  until  suitable  employment  was  avail¬ 
able  at  which  time  I  would  arrange  for  a  babv 
sitter.  J 

On  December  8,  1958,  (the  enforcement 
omcer)  spoke  to  me  concerning  my  availability 
au<4  wrote  out  a  statement  which  I  signed 
which  I  would  qualify  in  that  should  suitable 
vvoik  have  been  offered  a  baby  sitter  presented 
no  problem  . . . 


The  board  of  referees  heard  the  case  in 
Hamilton  on  May  27,  1958.  The  claimant 
and  her  solicitor  were  present  at  the 
hearing.  The  board,  after  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  all  the  evidence,  both  written  and 
oral,  unanimously  found  ( 1 )  that  the  claim¬ 
ant  was  not  available  for  work  during  the 
period  May  4,  1958  to  November  29,  1958, 
and  (2)  that  she  was  properly  disqualified 
under  section  65  of  the  Act.  However,  the 
board  felt  that  the  amount  of  the  disqualifi¬ 
cation  should  be  reduced  from  $75.00  to 
$15.00  in  view  of  her  utter  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  booklet  (Form  UIC  501D, 
Direction  to  Report  and  Information  for 
Claimants )  and  of  “her  statement  that  she 
at  no  time  deliberately  misrepresented  or 
intended  to  deceive  or  obtain  money  under 
false  pretences.” 

The  United  Glass  and  Ceramic  Workers 
of  North  America,  Hamilton  Local  203,  of 
which  the  claimant  is  a  member,  appealed 
to  the  Umpire  on  the  following  grounds: 

(a)  there  was  no  evidence  of  misrepresentation 
or  false  statement 

(b)  the  sums  received  were  received  in  good 
faith 

(c)  upon  a  true  construction  of  all  the  facts, 
the  claimant  was  in  fact  available 

(d)  in  any  event  the  claimant  is  entitled  to 
relief  because  of  undue  hardship  under  the 
circumstances. 


The  union  also  requested  a  hearing  of 
the  case  before  the  Umpire,  which  was  held 
in  Toronto,  Ont.,  on  October  9,  1959.  The 
union  was  represented  by  O.  H.  Ferguson, 
President  of  the  aforementioned  local,  and 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
by  F.  G.  Power. 


Considerations  and  Conclusions:  The  facts 
that  were  before  the  insurance  officer  when 
he  made  his  decision  of  December  5,  1958, 
under  section  54  (2)  (a)  of  the  Act,  unques¬ 
tionably  established  that  the  claimant  was 
not  available  for  work  since  May  1958. 
However,  notwithstanding  that  evidence,  he 
decided  to  disqualify  her  only  as  from 
November  30,  1958.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  his  subsequent  decision  of  March 
11,  1959,  under  that  same  section,  is  in 
fact  an  amendment  of  his  decision  of 
December  5,  and  is  ultra  vires  in  that  it 
was  not  based  on  any  new  facts,  as  it  should 
have  been  to  meet  the  requirements  of 


section  79  of  the  Act.  The  insurance  offi¬ 
cer’s  decision  of  March  11,  1959  should, 
therefore,  be  considered  a  nullity  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  I  so  decide. 

As  to  the  disqualification  imposed  under 
section  65  of  the  Act,  the  board  of  referees 
has  accepted  as  true  the  claimant’s  state¬ 
ment  that  she  at  no  time  deliberately 
misrepresented  or  intended  to  deceive  or 
obtain  money  under  false  pretences.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  jurisprudence  established  in 
the  Umpires  decision  CUB-1376,  section 
65  of  the  Act  does  not  apply  when  state¬ 
ments  or  representations  which  are  proved 
to  be  incorrect  have  been  made  in  good 
faith.  The  disqualification  imposed  under 
section  65  in  the  present  case  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  removed  entirely  and  I  so  direct. 

The  claimant  s  appeal  from  the  insurance 
officer’s  decisions  of  March  11  and  April  23, 
1959  is  therefore  allowed. 


Decision  CUB-1697,  November  16,  1959 


( Translation ) 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  On  April 
24,  1959,  the  insurance  officer  notified  the 
claimant  that  he  was  disqualified  from 
November  30,  1958,  to  March  28,  1959, 
under  sections  54  ( 1 )  and  57  ( 1 )  of  the 
Act  and  section  155  (2)  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Regulations,  because  he 
had  worked  as  an  insurance  agent  and  had 
not  proved  that  he  was  unemployed  during 
the  period  in  question. 

On  June  30,  1959,  the  board  of  referees 
unanimously  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 
insurance  officer.  The  facts  that  had  been 
submitted  to  the  board  were  as  follows: 

^pril  9>  1959>  an  insurance  company, 

*  revoyance  du  Canada”  stated  that  it  had 
hired  ’  the  claimant  on  December  1,  1958,  and 
that  during  the  months  of  December  1958,  and 
January,  February  and  March  1959,  it  had  paid 
the  claimant  $150.00  fortnightly  (Exhibit  2). 

On  April  10,  1959,  the  claimant  made 
the  following  written  statement  but  did  not 
sign  it: 


...  it  is  true  that  I  was  hired  by  La  Pre- 
voyance  Insurance  Company  of  Hull  on  the 
first  of  December  1958.  It  is  also  true  that 
1  have  received,  since  December  15,  1958, 
$150.00  fortnightly.  This  amount  is  an  advance 
on  future  commissions.  I  have  been  in  training 
since  December  1,  1958.  I  have  not  yet  been 
granted  my  licence  for  1959.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  I  did  not  have  to  report  my 
fortnightly  remuneration  of  $150.00  since  it 
was  an  advance  on  commissions. 


In  his  appeal  to  the  board  of  referees 
(Exhibit  5),  the  claimant  stated  that  those 
so-called  earnings  were  nothing  more  than 
promissory  notes  which  he  had  to  refund 
to  the  company. 

The  enforcement  officer  who  inquired 
from  the  employer  made  a  report  (Exhibit 
6),  which  reads  in  part: 
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(The  claimant)  was  hired  on  December  1, 

1958,  and  for  about  6  weeks  underwent  inten¬ 
sive  training  of  8  hours  and  more  a  day  at  the 
otfice  of  the  company  in  Hull.  During  this 
training  period,  he  became  familiar,  through 
his  studies  carried  out  at  the  office,  with  the 
different  kinds  of  contracts  and  rates  ot 
premiums.  By  the  middle  of  the  training  period 
he  was  dividing  his  time  between  the  study  of 
the  different  manuals  and  field  training,  that 
is,  visits  to  prospective  clients  with  the  manager 
who  was  in  charge  of  training. 

There  is  no  provision  as  to  duration  in  the 
contract  of  engagement.  Under  the  same  con¬ 
tract,  the  moneys  received  as  advances  durmg 
the  training  period  and  even  after  must  be 
refunded  in  full  or  in  part  according  to  the 
circumstances,  that  is  to  say  if,  at  the  end  of 
this  training  period  or  rather  the  period  during 
which  the  company  paid  him  advances,  the 
contracting  party  should  decide  not  to  continue 
under  the  contract,  the  company  could  demand 
a  repayment  of  the  advances.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  contracting  party  decide  to 
separate  from  this  employment,  the  _  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  did  so  would  influence 
the  decision  of  the  company  in  the  following 
manner:  if  the  agent  should  decide  to  leave 
La  Prevoyance  Company  to  work  for  another 
insurance  company,  the  employer  would  evid¬ 
ently  demand  the  repayment  of  all  the  advances 
made.  However,  according  to  the  manager  of 
La  Prevoyance  . . .  who  was  questioned^  on  the 
matter,  the  new  employer  would  in  such 
instance,  eventually  refund  the  advances.  Should 
the  agent  decide  to  leave  the  field  of  insurance 
entirely,  there  is  no  fixed  policy  in  respect  to 
this  although,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
contract,  a  refund  could  be  demanded  . . . 

As  to  the  claimant’s  sales,  by  January  15, 

1959,  he  had  sold  3  insurance  policies  and 
from  January  15  to  April  9,  1959,  he  had  sold 
12.  By  the  end  of  May  1959,  (the  claimant) 
owed  $1,468.65  and  had  refunded  $222.69  on 
his  advances. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  board  of 
referees,  the  claimant  stated,  among  other 
things,  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  to 
be  an  employee  of  the  insurance  company 
“since  he  was  free  at  any  time  to  accept 
any  other  employment  which  would  have 
offered  greater  advantages  or  a  higher  re¬ 
muneration  .  . . 

The  board  of  referees  based  its  decision 
on  the  following  considerations: 

In  any  event,  the  facts  on  record  indicate 
without  contradiction  that  the  claimant,  from 
December  1,  1958,  underwent  training  as  an 
insurance  agent  for  La  Prevoyance  Insurance 
Company  and,  as  such,  was  receiving  $150.00 
fortnightly.  It  is  true  that  this  sum  was  not 
a  salary  but  this  fact  is  of  no  importance  in 
this  case  since  all  we  have  to  decide  is  whether 
or  not  the  claimant  was  an  employee  of  La 
Prevoyance  Insurance  Company  of  Canada  as 
of  December  1,  1958.  Only  an  affirmative 
answer  can  be  given  to  this  question. 

On  August  6,  1959,  the  claimant  appealed 
to  the  Umpire  and  stated,  in  part: 

. . .  During  the  period  of  training  which  I 
underwent,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  report 
the  moneys  I  received  from  La  Prevoyance 
beginning  in  December  because  I  was  under  an 
obligation  to  refund  such  moneys.  I  have  at 


all  time  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Commission.  I  have  even,  on 
three  different  occasions,  had  interviews  with 
certain  employers  who  offered  me  work.  For 
good  reasons  I  had  to  decline  their  offers. 

I  received  benefit  from  December  1,  1958 
to  March  28,  1959,  that  is,  for  a  period  of 
four  months — and  because  one  or  two  stamps 
were  lacking  in  my  book,  I  was  refused  benefit 
for  a  period  of  a  month  and  a  half.  Moreover, 
inasmuch  as  the  training  I  received  at  La  Pre¬ 
voyance  consisted  mainly  of  having  to  read 
documents,  La  Prevoyance  left  me  free  to 
spend  all  my  time  as  I  wished. 

The  claimant,  in  addition,  requested  a 
hearing  before  the  Umpire,  which  was  held 
in  Ottawa  on  November  12,  1959.  The 
claimant  was  present  at  the  hearing  and  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  was 
represented  thereat  by  F.  G.  Power.  The 
claimant,  among  other  things,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Umpire  to  the  fact  that 
the  insurance  officer  and  the  board  of 
referees  should  have  examined  his  claim 
in  the  light  of  section  154  (1)  (b)  and  (2) 
of  the  Regulations,  instead  of  section  155  (2), 
in  that  the  time  he  spent  learning  the  job 
of  insurance  agent  was  left  to  his  discretion 
and  he  could  have  carried  on  his  studies 
just  as  well  at  home  in  the  evening. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  The 
evidence  in  the  records  shows  that  on 
December  1,  1958,  La  Prevoyance  du  Canada 
“hired”  the  claimant  as  an  insurance  agent 
and  that  the  training  course  he  followed 
was  an  essential  condition  of  the  contract 
of  engagement.  The  activities  he  devoted 
to  this  course  must  consequently  be  assi¬ 
milated  to  work  performed  by  virtue  of  an 
obligation  resulting  from  a  contractual  rela¬ 
tionship  between  an  employee  and  his 
employer. 

Moreover,  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
claimant  did  in  fact,  during  the  regular 
working  hours,  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  aforementioned  course.  Under  such 
circumstances,  I  cannot  see  how  he  can 
be  considered  to  be  unemployed,  regardless 
of  what  provision  of  the  regulations  his 
case  is  examined  under,  whether  it  is  section 
154  (1)  (b)  or  155  (2),  or  whether  or  not 
he  received  remuneration  with  respect  to 
the  period  in  question,  since  the  applicable 
provisions  do  not  make  the  remuneration 
a  factor  to  be  necessarily  taken  into  account 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  an 
insured  person  is  unemployed. 

For  all  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  decide 
to  maintain  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
board  of  referees  and  I  dismiss  the  claim¬ 
ant’s  appeal. 
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LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  November 
Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  November  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  161  wage  schedules  for 
inclusion  m  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment  and  its  Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction 
remodelling,  repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  155  contracts  in  these 
categories  was  awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to 
trade  unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract. 


that'^^5  lab°Ur  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  the  heading  provide 

in  fhta  rnnfr^t3®6  rate  • for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
frm  thp  nint  a  muiimmn  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not  exempted 
^  f  lu§h?|'  wagea  m  an.y  instance  where,  during  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
wf=LtSteS  t,m  e  nCeS,S  of  those  sh°wn  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by  provincial 
legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shah  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week  except  in 

emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour;  P 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 

worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week;  1  nours 

rarp  ( nlt^0r,afT9n-  shal!  be  discnminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 

to  aheged  SfscrmiinahoCn  )OUr  ^  gl°D’  ^  bCCaUSe  he  haS  made  a  complaint  with  resPect 


Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  awarded  in  November  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
were  as  follows: 


Department  No.  of  Contracts 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Ltd.  2 

Defence  Production  93 

Post  Office .  11 

RCMP  2 


Aggregate  Amount 
$  6,098.25 
532,446.00 
180,170.33 
22,942.00 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Government 
contracts  for  works  of  construction  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
contain  provisions  to  secure  the  payment  of 
wages  generally  accepted  as  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  each  trade  or  classification  employed 
in  the  district  where  the  work  is  being  per¬ 
formed. 

The  practice  of  Government  departments 
and  those  Crown  corporations  to  which  the 
legislation  applies,  before  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  work  of  construction,  re¬ 
modelling,  repair  or  demolition,  is  to  obtain 
wage  schedules  from  the  Department  of 
Labour  showing  the  applicable  wage  rate 
for  each  classification  of  workmen  deemed 
to  be  required  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


These  wage  schedules  are  thereupon  in¬ 
cluded  with  other  relevant  labour  condi¬ 
tions  as  terms  of  such  contracts  to  be 
observed  by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  in  advance  the  classifications  to 
be  employed  in  the  execution  of  a  contract. 
A  statement  of  the  labour  conditions  which 
must  be  observed  in  every  such  contract 
is  however,  included  therein  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  and  effect  as  those  which  apply 
in  works  of  construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s  Fair 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legislation 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa. 
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(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  provide  that: 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen;  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those  established 
by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

(b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district,  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 

Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  November 

During  November  the  sum  of  $4,314.11  was  collected  from  11  contractors  for 
wage  arrears  due  their  employees  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  contractors,  or  their 
subcontractors,  to  apply  the  wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employment  required 
by  the  schedule  of  labour  conditions  forming  part  of  their  contract.  This  amount  has 
been  or  will  be  distributed  to  the  269  workers  concerned. 

Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  November 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Indian  Head  Sasic:  Engel  Bros,  construction  of  new  water  system,  Forest  Nursery 
Station.  Kamloops  B  C:  Taylor  &  Son  Ltd,  renovations  to  insecticide  bldg,  entomology 
laboratory.  Summerland  B  C:  Barr  &  Anderson  (Interior)  Ltd,  installation  of  additional 
gas  fired  heating  boiler,  controls  &  chimney,  Research  Station. 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

Greenwood  N  S:  Rodney  Contractors  Ltd,  construction  of  15  room  elementary  school 
(DND  9/59).  Camp  Gagetown  N  B:  Kew  Gardens  Nurseries  Ltd,  site  improvement 
&  planting  for  high  school  (Job  61/54);  Kew  Gardens  Nurseries  Ltd,  site  improvement 
&  planting  for  19  classroom  school  (Job  62/54).  Montreal  Que:  Delphis  Cote  Ltee, 
*repairs  to  15  roofs,  Benny  Farm.  Valcartier  Que:  Le  Service  Paysagiste  National  Ltd, 
site  improvement  &  planting  for  200  housing  units  (DND  10/58).  Deep  River  Ont: 
M  &  S  Martin  Reg’d,  site  improvement  &  planting  for  staff  hotel  &  extra  areas  (AECL 
23/57).  Kingston  Ont:  Konvey  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  71  housing  units 
(FP  4/58).  Petawawa  Ont:  Kew  Gardens  Nurseries  Ltd,  site  improvement  &  planting 
for  226  housing  units  (DND  11/56);  Kew  Gardens  Nurseries  Ltd,  site  improvement  of 
special  area  adjacent  to  project  (DND  9/55).  Orillia  Ont:  Andre  Knight  Ltd,  construction, 
site  improvement  &  planting  for  10  semi-detached  housing  units  (FP  2/58).  St  Catharines 
Ont:  H  W  Colton,  *exterior  painting  of  11  housing  units  in  Niagara  Peninsula. 

Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 

Blackfoot  Indian  Agency  Alta:  C  Bolderhey  Construction  Co,  supply  &  installation 
of  fire  escapes  &  general  repairs,  Old  Sun’s  IRS.  Nicola  Indian  Agency  B  C:  Henry 
Norgaard,  erection  of  portable  school,  teacherage  &  power  house,  Nicola  Lake  IR  No  1, 
near  Merritt. 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 

Summer  side  P  E  I:  Accurate  Electrical  Contractor,  construction  of  aerodrome  lighting 
facilities,  RCAF  Station.  Longueuil  Que:  Canadian  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Co  Ltd, 
repairs  to  Crown-owned  plant  for  Department  of  Defence  Production.  St  Johns  Que: 
Desourdy  Freres  Ltee,  construction  of  26  bed  casual  care  hospital,  RCAF  Station.  Val¬ 
cartier  Que:  G  H  Montminy  Inc,  construction  of  hypersonic  range  bldg,  No  5  CARDE. 
Camp  Borden  Ont:  G  M  Gest  Ltd,  extension  of  electrical  distribution  system.  Uplands  Ont: 
Canadian  Comstock  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  additional  bulk  fuel  facilities,  RCAF  Station. 
Rivers  Man:  Homme  Petroleum  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  bulk  fuel  facilities  & 
relocation  of  two  existing  tanks,  RCAF  Station;  Brothan  Painting  Co  Ltd,  painting  with 
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°/,fr  hanfarS’  inC'Udmg  ]eantos>  RCAF  Station.  Winnipeg 

Poole  Conttr^on  Co  f  r  T  t**'}™’  Mmt°  Armoury-  Cold  Lake  Alt a: 

npip  ct  .■  „  d’  construction  of  single  storey  observation  room  at  hanears 

SBs«S„"e  1 H  McRae  c°  L,d- 


Building  and  Maintenance 

Camp  Borden  Out:  Lagendyk  &  Co  Ltd,  painting  with  fire  retardant  coatine  of 

nnv  r  m  -tW°  hangaFS’  RCAF  Station^  L  T  Bristow  PlumWng  &  Hea^ng  ltd 

conversion  of  heating  system,  Barker  School,  RCAF  Station.  Picton  Onl  Malach  Roofing 
&  Flooring  Ltd  re-roofing  of  barrack  block.  Camp  Wainwright  Alta ■  Banister  Helm  Ltd§ 

repair  of  natural  gas  distribution  system.  Boundary  Bay  B  C:  Moore  Electric  altSatSns  to 
primary  &  secondary  distribution  systems.  dearie,  alterations  to 

Department  of  Defence  Production 

Plant5'  Racl2JfId:  p-ICM£T,ra  Industries  Ltd>  replacement  of  stacks,  Central  Heating 
Paf’  Buckmaster s  Field.  Glace  Bay  NS:  R  G  MacDougall  Ltd  repairs  to  exteriof 

PMOs  HMCs'c™  policy.  Cornwallis  N  S :  Fred  T  Cleveland,  interior  painting  of 
PMQs,  HMCS Cornwallis.  Greenwood  N  S:  Louis  Donolo  Inc,  grading  compactin'*  & 

&P Contracting ^td”^  °n  Parking  lots’  RCAF  Station;  Municipal  Spraying 

ontracting  Ltd,  repairs  (asphaltic)  to  drives  &  walks,  PMQs,  RCAF  Station-  G  W 

CmTv11’  wTi°r  Pamtmg  °f  PMQS’  RCAF  Station-  Bdlifai  N  S:  Standard  Paving 
t(imet  TMS)  Ltd’lt repairs  tc\  aSphalt  pavement,  HMCS  Stadacona;  Standard  Paving  (Mari 
time)  Ltd  asphalt  paving  of  road  in  North  Section,  HMC  Dockyard;  Nelson  Bros  Welding 
Ltd,  supply,  fabrication  &  erection  of  new  elevated  floor,  new  projection  platform  I 

ZZJZTS  P  ?  rrm  m  Maritime  Warfare  School,  HMCS  Stadacona.  Shearwater  N  S- 
Vincent  &  Frank  Cosgrove,  interior  painting  of  PMQs,  RCN  Air  Station.  Montreal  One- 
Desjardins  Asphalte  Ltee,  repairs  to  asphalt  surfaces  &  construction  of  asphalt  curb 
Depot  Area-6769  Notre  Dame  St  East.  Central*  Ont:  Graham  &  Graham  Ltd  replacTng 
pavement  &  catch  basins,  RCAF  Station.  Clinton  Ont:  C  A  McDowell  &  Co’  replacing 

LaS  l°T  i  floor  in  bldg  No  HI,  rCAF  Station.  Trenton  Ont:  Miron 

assing  &  Associates  Ltd,  construction  of  inflammable  paint  &  oil  stores  leanto,  No  6 

ine  o/  PMQs’  RCAF  £V"Z'  Ma;^Stan’s  Painting  &  Decorating,  interior  repaint- 

of  b°d<*!  B8  RQ^Rii  Fn'i  WmmpegMcm:  Oswald  Decorating  Co,  interior  repainting 
ot  b!dgs  B8,  B9  &  Bll,  Fort  Osborne  Barracks.  Edmonton  Alta:  Blanchett  Decoration 
td,  interior  painting  with  fire  retardant  paint,  drill  hall,  bldg  No  42,  RCAF  Station. 

National  Harbours  Board 

c.  AM,7Val  HaZ°UrJ?Ue:  Creaghan  &  Archibald  Ltd,  repairs  to  face  of  wharf  at 
Shed  11,  Section  17;  J  G  Fitzpatrick  Ltd,  construction  of  shed  at  Section  50.  Vancouver 

Centennial  Pier  C°mmonwealth  instruction  Co  Ltd,  paving  of  apron  &  open  areas, 

Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 


Fort  Smith  N  W  T:  Horton  Steel  Works  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  steel  elevated 
water  storage  tank.  Hay  River  N  W  T:  R  D  Argue  (Armac  Expediters),  construction 
of  school  playground  area.  Rankin  Inlet  N  W  T:  The  Edward  Milner  Co  Ltd,  refrigeration 
&  temperature  controlled  warehousing;  North  Rankin  Nickel  Mines  Ltd,  supply  &  installa¬ 
tion  of  oil  storage  tank  complete  with  piping,  valves  &  cleaners,  etc.  Northwest  Territories 
&  Yukon  Territory:  Mannix  Co  Ltd,  erection  of  fifty-four  one  bed-room  prefabricated 
houses  for  Eskimos  employed  at  Distant  Early  Warning  sites. 


Department  of  Public  Works 

Botwood  Nfld:  E  J  Clarke  &  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  federal  bldg.  Corner  Brook 
Nfld:  Chisholm  Construction  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  filling.  Antigonish  N  S:  Floyd  Con¬ 
struction  Co,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Central  Port  Mouton  N  S: 
Mosher  &  Rawding  Ltd,  harbour  improvements  (construction).  Glace  Bay  N  S:  Maritime 
Builders  Ltd,  construction  of  federal  bldg.  Shelburne  N  S:  Shelburne  Contracting  Ltd, 
construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Wine  Harbour  N  S:  Antigonish  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  breakwater  reconstruction.  Grand  Manan  N  B:  Joseph  McDowell  &  Laurence 
Cook,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Point  Bouleau  (Tracadie  Harbour )  N  B: 
Whalen  Bros  Construction,  construction  of  causeway.  St  Quentin  N  B:  Clumac  Con¬ 
struction  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office  bldg.  Champlain  Que:  Marautier  Construction 
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Inc,  construction  of  retaining  wall.  Chandler  Que:  Keays  Construction  Inc,  test  blasting 
of  quarry.  Contrecceur  Que:  P  Baillargeon  Ltd,  repairs  to  retaining  wall.  Fauvel  Que: 
Cecil  H  Beebe,  wharf  repairs.  Loretteville  Que:  Tellier  &  Groleau  Inc,  construction  of 
federal  bldg.  Matane  Que:  Yvon  Gauthier,  construction  of  retaining  wall  (backfill). 
Montreal  Que:  Noma  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  letter  carrier  depot,  Cote  St 
Luc.  Port  St  Francois  Que:  Anatole  Proulx,  repairs  to  wharf  approach.  Quebec  Que: 
Plessis  Construction  Ltee,  construction  of  storage  shed.  St  Jacques  de  Montcalm  Que: 
Jean  Claude  Perreault,  addition  &  alterations  to  public  bldg.  St  Laurent,  l  O,  Que:  Les 
Travaux  St  Laurent  Enrg,  wharf  repairs.  Sept  lies  Que:  Hector  Belanger,  construction  of 
shed.  Sutton  Que:  Williams  Construction  Co  Ltd,  addition  &  alterations,  federal  bldg. 
Amherstburg  Ont:  George  L  Dillon  Construction  Co  Ltd,  harbour  improvements  (retaining 
wall).  Elliot  Lake  Ont:  Foundation  Company  of  Ontario  Ltd,  construction  of  federal 
bldg.  Fort  Erie  Ont:  S  E  Zimmerman  &  Son  Ltd,  alterations  to  federal  bldg.  Leamington 
Ont:  Ferguson  Construction,  repairs  to  warehouse.  Moose  Factory  Ont:  Temiskaming 
Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  sewage  treatment  plant.  Ottawa  Ont:  S  G  Brookes, 
installation  of  buzzer  system  on  six  floors,  Jackson  Bldg,  Bank  St;  Ted  Wojdacki,  interior 
redecoration,  Mines  &  Technical  Surveys  Bldg,  556  Booth  St;  J  R  Statham  Construction 
Ltd,  demolition  of  existing  partitions,  construction  of  new  partitions,  installation  of 
conveyor  system,  redecoration,  floor  covering,  plumbing  &  electrical  work,  No  1  Temp 
Bldg;  Universal  Painters  &  Decorators  Reg’d,  interior  re-painting  of  basement  garage, 
Supreme  Court  Bldg,  Wellington  St;  A  Lanctot  Construction  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to  stone 
parapet  wall  adjacent  to  Supreme  Court  garage,  Wellington  St;  W  Sparks  &  Son  Ltd, 
moving  furniture,  paintings,  etc  (Phase  1),  from  various  locations  to  Lome  Bldg,  Elgin  St. 
Ottawa  Ont  &  Hull  Que:  Hurdman  Bros  Ltd,  removal  of  ashes  from  Central  Heating 
Plants — Cliff  St,  CEF,  Riverside  Drive  &  National  Printing  Bureau.  Stoney  Creek  Ont: 
Wilchar  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office  bldg.  Wheatley  Ont:  Detroit  River 
Construction  Ltd,  harbour  improvements  (East  Wharf  reconstruction).  Lundar  Man: 
Dauphin  Fixtures  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Ethelbert  Man: 
Dauphin  Fixtures  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Lynn  Lake  Man: 
Calvert  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  nursing  station  &  double  garage.  Big 
River  Sask:  Lahti  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Craik 
Sask:  Shoquist  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Regina  Sask: 
Dominion  Electric  Protection  Co,  installation  of  fire  alarm  system,  RCMP  Barracks. 
Saskatoon  Sask:  W  C  Wells  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  federal  bldg.  Vonda  Sask: 
Shoquist  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Pincher  Creek 
Alta:  Southern  Alberta  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Lillooet  B  C: 
Basarab  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Mission  City 
B  C:  Commonwealth  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  dormitory  school,  priests’  house 
&  two  residences  for  Indian  Affairs  Branch,  St  Mary’s  Mission.  North  Galiano  B  C: 
Harbour  Piledriving  Co,  wharf  reconstruction.  Sooke  B  C:  Gordon  John  Ltd,  repairs  to 
bank  protection.  Victoria  B  C:  Parfitt  Construction  Co,  alteration  to  3rd  &  4th  floors, 
federal  bldg,  Department  of  National  Health  &  Welfare.  Westview  B  C:  Northern  Con¬ 
struction  Co  &  J  W  Stewart  Ltd,  construction  of  boat  harbour  breakwater.  William’s  Lake 
B  C:  Peter  Kiewit  Sons  Co  of  Canada  Ltd,  construction  of  4  classroom  school,  etc.  Fort 
Smith  N  W  T:  Yukon  Construction  Co  Ltd,  heating  room  addition  to  RCMP  hangar. 

Contracts  Containing  the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 

Bedford  Basin  N  S:  Warnock  Hersey  Co  Ltd,  test  borings  for  Hydrographic  Research 
Station.  Pictou  N  S:  Ferguson  Industries  Ltd,  repairs  to  Dredge  No  20.  Hull  Que:  Glebe 
Electric,  supply  &  installation  of  light  fixtures,  new  Printing  Bureau;  Rene  Cleroux,  repairs 
to  boiler,  new  Printing  Bureau;  Rene  Cleroux,  repairs  to  plumbing,  new  Printing  Bureau; 
Ottawa  Mechanical  Services  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  pumping  unit,  Post  Office.  Levis 
Que:  P  A  Tremblay,  repairs  to  masonry,  federal  bldg.  Arnprior  Ont:  Patrick  Visheskie, 
replacement  of  joists  &  flooring,  Civil  Defence  College.  Clarkson  Ont:  D  J  Delwort, 
erection  of  postal  screenline,  Post  Office.  Hamilton  Harbour  Ont:  Ontario  Marine  & 
Dredging  Ltd,  dredging,  Burlington  Beach.  Ottawa  Ont:  R  &  R  Construction,  installation 
of  fire  door  &  related  work,  Prime  Minister’s  residence;  M  Sullivan  &  Son,  alterations 
in  conference  room,  Veterans  Memorial  Bldg,  Wellington  St;  Ontario  Building  Cleaning 
Co,  cleaning  exhaust  duct  system,  House  of  Commons,  Durie  Mosaic  &  Marble  Ltd, 
repairs  to  lighting,  Senate  Chamber;  Louis  G  Fortin  Construction,  moving  equipment, 
40  Lydia  St;  P  E  Latremouille,  repairs  to  flooring,  old  Printing  Bureau;  Leopold  Beaudoin 
Construction,  alterations  to  various  rooms,  “C”  Bldg,  Cartier  Square;  Edge  Ltd,  repairs 
to  water  system,  CEF:  P  E  Latremouille,  repairs  to  flooring,  Postal  Terminal  Bldg;  Leopold 
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Beaudoin  Construction,  general  redecorating,  Daly  Bldg;  Thomas  Gregoire,  general 
redecorating,  Connaught  Bldg;  The  B  Phillip  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  lighting  systems, 
various  bldgs.  Winnipeg  Man:  R  G  McAllister,  supply  &  installation  of  partitions,  federal 
bldg,  Western  Tools  &  Industries  Ltd,  installation  of  mail  receivers,  Post  Office.  Regina 
Sask:  Hipperson  Construction  Co,  general  alterations,  new  Post  Office. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  , 

International  Rapids  Section  Out:  Canadian  Bridge  Division  of  Dominion  Coal  & 
Steel  Corp  Ltd,  construction  of  superstructure  &  deck,  Cornwall  North  Channel  Bridge. 
Merritton  Ont:  Ontario  Construction  Co  Ltd,  delivery  of  piles  &  timber,  Welland  Ship 
Canal,  Western  District.  Port  Weller  Ont:  The  Carter  Construction  Co  Ltd,  upper  entrance 
wall  extension,  Lock  1,  Welland  Ship  Canal.  St  Catharines  Ont:  C  A  Pitts  General  Con¬ 
tractor  Ltd,  entrance  wall  extensions,  Lock  3,  Welland  Ship  Canal;  McNamara  Marine 
Ltd,  entrance  wall  extensions,  Lock  2,  Welland  Ship  Canal;  R  E  Law  Crushed  Stone 
Ltd,  paving  on  bridges  13  &  21,  Welland  Canal.  Thorold  Ont:  McNamara  Marine  Ltd, 
entrance  wall  extensions,  Guard  Gate,  Welland  Ship  Canal. 

Department  of  Transport 

Halifax  N  S:  Diamond  Construction  (1955)  Ltd,  additional  development  of  Airport. 
Moncton  N  B:  Bedard-Girard  Ltd,  construction  of  airport  lighting  facilities.  Dorval  Que: 
The  Foundation  Company  of  Canada  Ltd,  construction  of  foundations  for  heating  plant, 
Montreal  Airport.  Mont  Joli  Que:  Francois  Lavoie,  cleaning  of  Air  Terminal  Bldg,  Airport. 
Montreal  Que:  Dominion  Structural  Steel  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  structural  steel  for 
fingers  &  aeroquay.  Air  Terminal  Bldg;  Accurate  Electrical  Contractors,  construction  of 
airport  lighting  facilities;  J  R  Robillard  Ltd,  construction  of  localizer  bldg  &  related  works, 
Airport.  Amherstburg  Ont:  Geocon  Ltd,  *test  borings  &  soil  investigation  for  lighthouse 
piers  in  channels.  Malton  Ont:  Canada  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  foundation, 
aeroquay  No  1,  Air  Terminal  Bldg,  Toronto  International  Airport.  Bainsville  Ont,  Coteau 
Landing  &  St  Anicet  Que:  Porter  Ltd,  *test  borings  &  soil  investigation  for  lighthouse 
piers  in  Lake  St  Francis  regions.  Lethbridge  Alta:  McCormick  Electric  Ltd,  relocation  of 
localizer  &  glide  path  bldg  &  related  work  on  runway  12-30,  Airport.  Point  Atkinson 
Marine  Station  B  C:  F  B  Stewart  &  Co,  installation  of  underground  power  line  & 
related  work. 


In  the  first  nine  months  of  1959  cash  farm  income  amounted  to  $2,027,050,000,  an 
increase  of  2  per  cent  over  the  1958  total  of  $1,990,145,000,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  reported  last  month. 

The  increase  was  attributed  in  the  main  to  substantially  higher  receipts  in  the  first 
quarter;  $641,682,000  compared  with  $613,182,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958. 

Second  quarter  earnings  were  only  slightly  higher  than  those  of  a  year  earlier, 
$676,311,000  compared  with  $666,414,000,  and  third  quarter  returns  were  slightly  lower: 
$709,057,000  compared  with  $710,549,000. 

Livestock  and  livestock  products  accounted  for  the  increase  in  the  nine  months; 
returns  from  the  sale  of  field  crops  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1958. 

Compared  with  1958,  cash  farm  income  for  the  January-September  period  this  year 
was  higher  in  all  provinces  except  Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick  and  Saskatchewan. 

Increases  ranged  from  1  per  cent  in  Quebec  to  nearly  6  per  cent  in  Manitoba; 
declines  were  almost  1  per  cent  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  2  per  cent  in  Saskatchewan 
and  just  over  5  per  cent  in  New  Brunswick. 

Lower  returns  from  the  sale  of  potatoes  accounted  for  the  reduction  in  the  two 
Maritime  provinces.  In  Saskatchewan  it  was  due  to  smaller  farm  deliveries  of  wheat. 

Returns  from  the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  the  nine-month  period 
are  estimated  at  $1,283,000,000,  larger  by  3  per  cent  than  the  1958  total  of  $1,247,000,000. 

Receipts  from  the  sale  of  field  crops  were  $719,616,000,  slightly  larger  than  last  year’s 
$716,753,000. 

Lower  returns  from  the  sale  of  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
offset  by  the  effects  of  higher  Canadian  Wheat  Board  payments  and  higher  returns  from 
the  sale  of  barley,  flaxseed  and  tobacco. 
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PRICES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

♦ 


Consumer  Price  Index,  December  1959 

Canada’s  consumer  price  index  (1949= 
100)  declined  0.3  per  cent  from  128.3  to 
127.9  between  November  and  December 
1959.*  A  year  ago  the  index  stood  at  126.2. 

Over  the  year  1959  the  index  averaged 
126.5,  or  1.1  per  cent  above  the  1958  level 
of  125.1. 

The  current  month’s  movement  was  due 
entirely  to  a  drop  of  1.1  per  cent  in  foods; 
the  other  four  group  indexes  recorded  little 
or  no  change.  The  clothing  and  other  com¬ 
modities  and  services  indexes  were  both 
unchanged;  the  shelter  and  household  oper¬ 
ation  indexes  were  up  fractionally. 

The  food  index  moved  from  123.8  to 

122.4  to  stand  almost  at  the  December  1958 
level  of  122.2.  The  sharpest  drop  in  egg 
prices  in  some  years  accounted  for  most  of 
this  change,  as  grade  “A”  large  eggs  de¬ 
creased  14.4  cents  to  48.3  cents  a  dozen, 
the  lowest  since  March  1950  and  the  lowest 
December  price  since  1944.  Imported  fruits, 
orange  juice,  pork  and  chicken  were  also 
lower.  Fresh  vegetables,  particularly  toma¬ 
toes  and  cabbage,  were  higher. 

The  shelter  index  increased  0.1  per  cent 
from  142.6  to  142.7  as  rents  were  unchanged 
and  home-ownership  rose  slightly. 

The  clothing  index  was  unchanged  at 

111.4  as  price  increases  for  footwear  and 
a  scatter  of  children’s  items  were  balanced 
by  sale  prices  for  women’s  winter  coats. 

The  household  operation  index  rose  0.2 
per  cent  from  123.5  to  123.7.  Slightly  higher 
prices  were  reported  for  coal,  utensils  and 
equipment,  household  supplies,  laundry,  dry 
cleaning,  and  shoe  repairs. 

The  other  commodities  and  services 
index,  unchanged  at  136.9,  showed  little 
or  no  price  movement  on  most  items. 

Group  indexes  one  year  earlier  (Decem¬ 
ber  1958)  were:  food  122.2,  shelter  139.9, 
clothing  110.5,  household  operation  122.0, 
and  other  commodities  and  services  133.4. 

City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  November  1959 

Eight  of  the  ten  regional  consumer  price 
indexes  (1949=100)  were  higher  between 
October  and  November,  t  Increases  ranged 
from  0.1  per  cent  in  St.  lohn’s  to  0.7  per 
cent  in  Montreal.  Indexes  in  both  Ottawa 
and  Saskatoon-Regina  were  unchanged. 

*See  Table  F-l  at  back  of  book. 

LSee  Table  F-2  at  back  of  book. 


Increases  in  both  the  clothing  and  other 
commodities  and  services  groups  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  changes  at  the 
total  level.  Colthing  indexes  were  higher 
in  eight  of  the  ten  regional  cities;  a  rise  of 

1.6  per  cent  in  the  Winnipeg  index  was  the 
largest  increase.  Other  commodities  and 
services  rose  in  all  ten  cities,  gains  ranging 
from  0.1  per  cent  in  St.  John’s  to  1.6  per 
cent  in  Saskatoon-Regina. 

In  clothing,  November  prices  for  women’s 
fur  coats  and  boys’  parkas  were  generally 
up  from  the  end  of  last  season  as  well 
as  above  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  shoes  were  up  in  a  number  of  cities. 
Initial  pricing  of  1960  passenger  cars,  up 
from  1959  model  prices  a  year  ago  and 
substantially  above  model  year-end  prices 
of  October  1959,  moved  the  other  com¬ 
modities  and  services  group  indexes  in  all 
ten  cities.  Theatre  admissions,  pharmaceu¬ 
ticals,  personal  care  items,  men’s  haircuts 
and  women’s  hairdressing  were  also  higher 
in  a  number  of  cities. 

The  shelter  index  was  up  in  eight  cities, 
down  in  one  and  unchanged  in  Toronto. 
Household  operation  indexes  were  up  in 
seven  cities,  down  in  one  and  unchanged 
in  the  remaining  two  centres. 

Food  indexes  showed  mixed  results:  they 
declined  in  six  regional  cities,  rose  in  three 
and  remained  unchanged  in  Saint  John. 
Eggs,  grapefruit,  canned  vegetables,  lamb 
and  some  beef  and  pork  prices  were  lower. 
Fresh  vegetables,  particularly  potatoes,  were 
up  in  a  number  of  cities. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  October  and  November 
were  as  follows:  Montreal  +0.9  to  128.7; 
Halifax  +1.07  to  127.7;  Winnipeg  +0.7  to 
125.7;  Saint  John  +0.2  to  129.2;  Toronto 
+  0.2  to  130.5;  Edmonton-Calgary  +0.2  to 
124.7;  Vancouver  +0.2  to  129.8;  St.  John’s 
+  0.1  to  114.6.*  Ottawa  and  Saskatoon- 
Regina  remained  unchanged  at  128.6  and 

124.6  respectively. 

Wholesale  Price  Index,  November  1959 

Canada’s  general  wholesale  price  index 
(1935-39=100)  advanced  slightly  between 
October  and  November,  moving  up  0.1  per 
cent  from  230.1  to  230.3  to  stand  0.6  per 

*On  base  June  1951=100. 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


Index  1949=100 


Yearly  Average 


Monthly  Indexes 


cent  above  the  November  1958  index  of 
228.8.  Four  of  the  major  groups  were 
higher  and  four  lower  than  in  October. 

The  non-ferrous  metals  group  index  rose 
2.2  per  cent  from  173.5  to  177.4,  and  the 
vegetable  products  group  index  0.4  per  cent 
from  198.6  to  199.5.  Lesser  advances 
occurred  in  chemical  products  and  in  non- 
metallic  minerals. 

The  group  index  for  animal  products  was 
down  0.8  per  cent  from  252.4  to  250.4. 
Decreases  of  0.1  per  cent  or  less  occurred 
in  the  wood  products,  iron  products  and 
textile  products  groups. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  November  1959 

The  United  States  consumer  price  index 
(1947-49=100)  rose  0.1  per  cent  between 
mid-October  and  mid-November  from  125.5 


to  a  record  figure  of  125.6.  Higher  costs 
for  transportation,  medical  care,  housing 
and  personal  care  items  more  than  offset 
declining  food  prices.  The  food  index 
dropped  0.4  per  cent  but  medical  care  costs 
rose  0.3  per  cent,  transportation  costs  0.3 
per  cent,  personal  care  costs  0.2  per  cent, 
and  housing  costs  0.2  per  cent. 

A  year  earlier  the  total  index  was  123.9. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  October  1959 

The  United  Kingdom  index  of  retail  prices 
(Jan.  17,  1956=100),  after  dropping  in 
September,  rose  from  108.7  to  109.2  at 
mid-October  1959.  The  index  is  still  lower 
than  the  record  110.4  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  than  the  109.4  figure  for 
October  1958. 


It  is  disclosed  in  the  1958-59  annual  report  of  the  Council  for  Technical  Co-operation 
in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  that  Canada  had  recently  increased  her  annual  contribution 
for  Colombo  Plan  aid  to  $50,000,000,  bringing  the  total  of  Canadian  assistance  to 
Colombo  Plan  countries  since  inception  of  the  plan  in  1950  to  more  than  $351,000,000. 

The  report  emphasizes  that  the  volume  of  technical  assistance  provided  under  the 
technical  co-operation  scheme  reached  its  highest  annual  level  during  the  year  1958-59, 
when  1,717  new  training  places  were  made  available  in  the  member  countries  of  the 
Colombo  Plan.  This  represented  an  increase  of  165  over  the  previous  year. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  technical  co-operation  scheme  by  all  Colombo  Plan 
countries  during  1958-59  was  about  $8.42  million. 
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Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not  for 
sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour.  Persons 
wishing  to  purchase  them  should  com¬ 
municate  with  the  publishers.  Publications 
listed  may  be  borrowed  by  making  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Librarian,  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa.  Students  must  apply  through  the 
library  of  their  institution.  Applications  for 
loans  should  give  the  number  (numeral) 
of  the  publication  desired  and  the  month 
in  which  it  was  listed  in  the  Labour 
Gazette.  List  No.  135 

Aged 

1.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Community  Service  Activities.  The  Lan¬ 
sing  Story;  an  Experiment  in  working  with 
Older  Citizens.  Conducted  by  AFL-CIO 
Community  Service  Activities  and  the  Com¬ 
munity  Services  Committee  of  the  Greater 
Lansing,  Michigan  Central  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO.  New  York,  1958.  Pp.  13. 

2.  Canada.  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission.  How  Old  is  Old?  A  Study  of 
the  Older  Worker  Problem.  Ottawa,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1959.  Pp.  16. 

Tells  what  the  National  Employment  Service 
of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
does  to  help  place  older  workers.  Contains 
some  case  histories  from  the  Commission’s 
files. 

3.  Hunt,  George  Halsey.  Aging;  a  Re¬ 
view  of  Research  and  Training  Grants 
supported  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  by  G.  Halsey  Hunt  and  Stanley  R. 
Mohler.  Bethseda,  Md.,  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service,  National  Institutes  of  Health 
1958.  Pp.  50. 

4.  Texas.  Legislature.  Committee  to 
Study  Problems  of  the  Aged.  Interim 
Report  of  Legislative  Committee  To  Study 
Problems  of  the  Aged.  Dallas,  1959.  Pp.  30. 

5.  U.S.  Veterans  Administration.  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Problems  of  Aging. 
Research  in  Aging;  VA  Prospectus.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Veterans  Administration,  1959  Pd 
125. 

Proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Aging  and  their  guests,  May  16,  1958 
Washington,  D.C. 

6.  Welfare  Council  of  Greater  Win¬ 
nipeg.  Committee  on  Services  for  the 
Aged.  Age  and  Opportunity;  a  Report  on 
Our  Older  Citizens.  Winnipeg,  1956  Pp 
66. 


Canada  at  Work  Broadcasts 

The  following  broadcasts  were  made  in 
1959  and  published  by  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  in  Ottawa. 

7.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour.  It 
pays  to  graduate  by  T.  J.  MacKinnon  [and 
others].  5  parts. 

Five  speakers  explain  why  it  is  desirable  to 
complete  high  school  in  order  to  succeed  in 
the  business  world. 

8.  Hamilton,  Alvin.  Canadas  North — 
Land  of  Opportunity.  Pp.  4. 

The  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  discusses 
some  of  the  features  of  the  northern  part  of 
Canada. 

Employment  Management 

Barling,  Elizabeth.  Staff  Management. 
London,  Institute  of  Personnel  Management, 
1959.  Pp.  46. 

The  subjects  covered  include  employment 
policies,  training  and  education,  pay  and  incen¬ 
tives,  consultation  and  communication,  records 
and  their  uses,  and  welfare  and  amenities. 

10.  Personnel  Management  Confer¬ 
ence,  University  of  Illinois.  10th,  1958. 
Modifications  in  Manpower  Management. 
Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Personnel  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Urbana,  March  4  and  5,  1958.  Urbana, 
Bureau  of  Business  Management,  University 
of  Illinois,  1959.  Pp.  50. 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  were  the  effects 
of  automation  on  the  worker;  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  workers  and  for  supervisors;  an 
Employee  Qualifications  Index,  developed  by 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  in  Peoria,  for 
filling  job  openings  in  the  company;  and,  an 
absence  pay  plan  in  effect  at  the  Detroit 
Edison  Company. 

Executives 

11.  Bernstein,  Marver  Hillel.  The  Job 
of  the  Federal  Executive.  Washington, 
Brookings  Institution,  1958.  Pp.  241. 

The  author,  who  served  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  a  Round  Table  on  the  Federal  Execu¬ 
tive  organized  by  the  Brookings  Institution  in 
1957,  prepared  this  book  from  the  recorded 
discussions  as  well  as  from  other  sources.  He 
discusses  the  two  types  of  executives,  career  and 
political,  in  the  American  federal  civil  service, 
the  differences  in  the  functions  of  each,  the 
special  environment  in  which  the  federal  execu¬ 
tive  works,  and  the  problem  of  obtaining  and 
developing  federal  executives. 

12.  Garforth,  F.  I.  de  la  P.  Manage¬ 
ment  Development,  a  Systematic  Approach  to 
the  Provision  of  Supervisors  and  Managers. 
London,  Institute  of  Personnel  Manage¬ 
ment,  1959.  Pp.  72. 

The  subjects  discussed  include  organization 
charts,  staff  reviews  and  appraisals,  forecasts 
of  vacancies,  recruiting  policy,  further  educa- 
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tion  and  training  for  staff,  job  rotation  and 
exchange,  and  a  section  on  the  initiation  and 
operation  of  a  systematic  management  develop¬ 
ment  policy. 

13.  Illinois.  University.  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  Research 
Criteria  of  Executive  Success,  by  Stanley 
Stark.  Urbana,  1959.  Pp.  14. 

An  examination  of  various  recent  books  and 
articles  on  the  selection  of  executives. 

14.  Industrial  Relations  News.  The 
Industrial  Relations  Executive,  1958-1959. 
New  York,  1959.  Pp.  67. 

Contains  information  about  a  sample  of  500 
people  engaged  in  industrial  relations  or  per¬ 
sonnel  work.  The  participants  in  the  survey 
were  asked  a  number  of  questions  about  their 
work  and  the  answers  were  tabulated  and 
analyzed. 

15.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Compensation  of  Top  Executives, 
by  Nicholas  L.  A.  Martucci  and  Harland 
Fox.  New  York,  1959.  Pp.  71. 

Analysis  of  the  compensation  of  the  three 
highest  paid  groups  of  executives  in  644  major 
American  companies  in  1957. 

Health,  Public 

16.  American  Public  Welfare  Associa¬ 
tion.  Medical  Care  in  Public  Welfare. 
Summary  of  Material  presented  by  all  Par¬ 
ticipants  in  an  Institute  sponsored  by  the 
American  Public  Welfare  Association  under 
a  Grant  made  by  the  Rockefeller  Brothers’ 
Fund,  July  10-11-12,  1958,  Chicago,  111. 
[Chicago,  1958?]  Pp.  44. 

17.  Health  Information  Foundation, 
New  York.  An  Inventory  of  Social  and 
Economic  Research  in  Health.  7th  ed.,  1958. 
[New  York,  1959?]  Pp.  492. 

Industry 

1 8.  Barker,  Dudley.  Private  Company. 
London,  Longmans,  Green,  1959.  Pp.  316. 

A  novel  about  an  attempt  to  reorganize  a 
company  controlled  by  three  families. 

19.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Concentration  Patterns  in  Manu¬ 
facturing;  Some  Findings  from  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Relevance  of  Data  being  used  to 
measure  Market  Shares  in  Specified  Indus¬ 
tries,  by  Betty  Bock.  New  York,  1959. 
Pp.  128. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  published  in  1957 
with  the  title,  “Report  on  Concentration  in 
American  Industry.”  This  study  discussing  the 
definitions  used  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti¬ 
trust  and  Monopoly  and  examines  the  measures 
and  ratios  it  adopted  in  determining  the  degree 
of  concentration  in  particular  industries. 

Labour  Organization 

20.  Bromwich,  Leo.  Union  Constitu¬ 
tions.  New  York,  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
cl959.  Pp.  43. 


Based  on  a  study  of  the  constitutions  of 
seventy  international  unions  with  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  almost  16,000,000.  The  author  found 
procedural  problems  in  some  of  the  constitu¬ 
tions,  which  he  discusses. 

21.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
Trade  Union  Research  and  Study  Depart¬ 
ments  (Economic  and  Technical  Problems). 
Introductory  Reports  to  the  International 
Trade  Union  Conference  at  Vienna  (9-12 
December  1958).  [Paris,  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Co-operation,  1958?] 
Pp.  310. 

22.  Taft,  Philip.  The  A.F.  of  L.  from 
the  Death  of  Gompers  to  the  Merger.  1st  ed. 
New  York,  Harper,  1959.  Pp.  499. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  the 
author’s  “study”  begun  with  The  A.F.  of  L. 
in  the  time  of  Gompers. 

Based  on  public  and  private  records  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  some  of  which 
material  has  been  unpublished  up  to  now. 

23.  Watillon,  Leon.  The  Knights  of 
Labor  in  Belgium.  Translated  and  with  an 
introduction  by  Frederic  Meyers.  Los 
Angeles,  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  California,  1959.  Pp.  35. 

The  author,  Director  General  of  Social 
Security  in  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Labor  and 
Social  Security,  prepared  this  study  as  a  thesis 
in  the  early  l920’s.  The  translator  has  trans¬ 
lated  the  section  of  the  study  dealing  with  the 
Belgian  Knights  of  Labor  while  they  were 
affiliated  with  the  American  Knights  of  Labor. 

Labour  Supply 

24.  Ginzberg,  Eli.  Manpower  for  Gov¬ 
ernment,  a  Decade’s  Forecast,  by  Eli  Ginz¬ 
berg  and  James  K.  Anderson.  Chicago, 
Public  Personnel  Association,  1958.  Pp.  33. 

The  decade  under  study  is  the  period  1955 
to  1965.  Includes  an  estimate  of  the  labour 
force  in  1965  as  well  as  the  manpower  needs 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  this  period. 

25.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Population  and  Labor  Force  Projections  for 
the  United  States,  1960  to  1975.  Washing¬ 
ton,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  56. 

“Presents  population  and  labor  force  projec¬ 
tions  to  1975  and  a  detailed  description  of  the 
method  used  in  preparing  the  labor  force  pro¬ 
jections.”  These  projections  will  help  to  fore¬ 
cast  economic  and  social  needs  of  the  U.S. 

Subcontracting 

26.  Chandler,  Margaret  Kueffner. 
Contracting-Out,  a  Study  of  Management 
Decision-Making,  by  Margaret  K.  Chandler 
and  Leonard  R.  Sayles.  New  York,  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  cl959.  Pp.  40. 

Deals  with  the  question  whether  to  contract 
out  work  or  to  do  it  in  the  plant.  In  other 
words,  should  the  plant  “make  or  buy”?  Based 
on  a  survey  of  the  experiences  of  74  plants 
in  seven  metropolitan  areas:  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh. 
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27.  Illinois.  University.  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  Con¬ 
struction  and  Maintenance:  Who  contracts 
it  out — and  Why,  by  Margaret  K.  Chandler 
and  Leonard  R.  Sayles.  Urbana,  1959. 
Pp.  4. 

Based  on  interviews  with  representatives  of 
management  regarding  the  subject  of  sub¬ 
contracting. 

United  Nations 

28.  United  Nations.  Committee  on 
Economic  Co-operation  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  Report,  25  February  1957  to  10  June 
1958.  Mexico,  1959.  Pp.  72. 

29.  United  Nations.  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Europe.  Annual  Report,  25 
April  1958-6  May  1959.  New  York,  1959. 
Pp.  83. 

30.  United  Nations.  Technical  Assist¬ 
ance  Board.  Annual  Report  to  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance  Committee  for  1958.  New 
York,  1959.  Pp.  132. 

Wages  and  Hours 

31.  Australia.  Department  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  Equal  Pay:  Some 
Aspects  of  Australian  and  Overseas  Prac¬ 
tice.  Melbourne,  1958.  Pp.  88. 

Contains  a  survey  of  Federal  and  State 
legislation  in  Australia  dealing  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  a  brief 
outline  of  legislation  in  Canada,  France,  West 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
the  United  States. 

32.  Friis,  Astrid.  A  History  of  Prices 
and  Wages  in  Denmark,  1660-1800.  Volume 
1.  By  Astrid  Friis  and  Kristof  Glamann. 
London,  New  York,  Published  for  the 
Institute  of  Economics  and  History,  Copen¬ 
hagen  by  Longmans,  Green,  1958.  Pp.  350. 

33.  International  Labour  Office.  Re¬ 
duction  of  Hours  of  Work.  Seventh  item 
on  the  agenda.  Geneva,  1959.  Pp.  66. 

At  head  of  title:  Report  7(1).  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference.  44th  Session, 
1960. 

34.  Shimmin,  Sylvia.  Payment  by  Re¬ 
sults,  a  Psychological  Investigation,  by 
Sylvia  Shimmin,  in  collaboration  with  loan 
E.  Williams  and  L.  I.  Buck.  London, 
Staples  Press,  cl959.  Pp.  162. 

Based  on  four  studies  of  financial  incentives 
carried  out  in  British  factories  between  Decern- 
ber  1953  and  December  1955.  Examines  the 
workers  attitudes  toward  incentive  plans. 

35.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Factory  Workers’  Earnings,  May  1959. 
Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  63. 

Contents:  Summary.  All  Manufacturing. 
Metropolitan  and  Nonmetropolitan  Areas.  Dur¬ 
able  and  Nondurable  Goods  Industries.  Major 
Industry  Groups.  Selected  Industries.  Non- 
supervisory  Workers.  Comparison  of  Mean 
and  Median  Averages.  Wage  Changes — April 
1954  to  May  1958. 


36.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Premium  Pay  for  Night,  Weekend,  and 
Overtime  Work  in  Major  Union  Contracts. 
Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  36. 

Analyzes  “. . .  shift  differentials,  premium  pay 
for  work  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  or  the  sixth 
and  seventh  day  of  the  work-week,  and  daily 
and  weekly  premium  overtime  pay.” 

37.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Union  Wages  and  Hours:  Building  Trades, 
July  1,  1958  and  Trend  1907-58.  Washing¬ 
ton,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  38. 

Information  in  this  report  was  based  on 
union  scales  in  effect  on  July  1,  1958  and 
covered  650,000  journeymen  and  160,000  help¬ 
ers  and  labourers  in  52  ctiies  with  populations 
of  100,000  or  more. 

38.  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau.  State  Mini¬ 
mum-Wage  Law  and  Order  Provisions 
affecting  Working  Condition,  July  1,  1942, 
to  April  1,  1959.  Washington,  GPO,  1959. 
Pp.  141. 

Youth— Employment 

39.  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
Primer  on  Employment  of  Youth.  1958 
Annual  Report.  [New  York,  1958?]  Pp.  16. 

40.  Silberston,  Dorothy.  Youth  in  a 
Technical  Age;  a  Study  of  Day  Release. 
London,  M.  Parrish,  1959.  Pp.  228. 

“Day  release”  means  that  a  young  worker 
is  given  time  off  by  his  employer,  usually  with 
pay,  in  order  to  attend  classes  during  working 
hours.  This  book  describes  experience  in  Great 
Britain. 

Miscellaneous 

41.  Beak,  Thomas  William.  We  came  to 
Canada.  3d  ed.  Ottawa,  Printed  by  Mor¬ 
timer  Ltd.,  1959.  Pp.  63. 

The  author  and  his  family  came  to  Canada 
three  _  and  a  half  years  ago.  He  tells  of  his 
experiences  and  gives  his  opinions  about  settling 
down  successfully  as  an  immigrant  in  this 
country. 

42.  Cross,  Beryl  Conway.  Living  alone. 
London,  Odhams,  1956.  Pp.  159. 

Suggestions  for  women  living  alone  on  fur¬ 
nishing  a  home  or  apartment,  preparing  meals, 
entertaining,  etc. 

43.  Illinois.  Division  of  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation.  Study  of  Alternative 
Systems  of  Experience  Rating.  Chicago, 
1959.  Pp.  25. 

Alternative  Proposal  No.  2,  Tables.  Chi¬ 
cago,  1958.  Pp.  11. 

“The  purpose  of  the  study ...  was  ‘to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  suitable  method  of  assessing 
contribution  rates  so  as  to  assure  the  solvency 
of  Illinois’  account  in  the  unemployment  trust 
fund,  giving  due  consideration  to  contra-cyclical 
devices,  the  equitable  distribution  of  costs 
among  employers,  and  the  effect  of  such  sys¬ 
tems  upon  labor  and  industry  in  this  State.’  ” 

( Continued  on  page  67) 
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Page 

Tables  A-l  and  A-2 — Labour  Force 

Table  B-l — Labour  Income.  .  . 

Tables  C-l  to  C-6 — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 

Tables  D-l  to  D-6 — Employment  Service  Statistics 

Tables  E-l  to  E-4 — Unemployment  Insurance 

Tables  F-l  and  F-2 — Prices.  . 

Tables  G-l  to  G-4 — Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Tables  H-l  and  H-2 — Industrial  Accidents 

A — Labour  Force 


TABLE  A-l— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  OCTOBER  17,  1959 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


— - 

Canada 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

The  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

6,290 

118 

447 

1,761 

2,310 

1,086 

568 

Agricultural . 

705 

♦ 

66 

152 

179 

'281 

23 

N  on-Agrieultural . 

5,585 

114 

381 

1,609 

2,131 

805 

545 

Males . 

4,697 

99 

343 

1,326 

1,084 

819 

426 

Agricultural . 

651 

* 

60 

144 

168 

254 

21 

N  on-Agricultural . 

4,046 

95 

283 

1,182 

1,516 

565 

405 

Females . 

1,593 

19 

104 

435 

626 

267 

142 

Agricultural . 

54 

* 

* 

* 

11 

27 

* 

Non- Agricultural . 

1,539 

19 

98 

427 

615 

240 

140 

All  Ages . 

6,290 

118 

447 

1,761 

2,310 

1,086 

568 

14 — 19  years . 

599 

16 

49 

208 

193 

95 

38 

20 — 24  years . 

782 

18 

57 

251 

258 

132 

66 

25 — 44  years . 

2,911 

56 

185 

815 

1,093 

492 

270 

45 — 64  years . 

1,771 

27 

134 

439 

678 

320 

173 

65  years  and  over . 

227 

* 

22 

48 

88 

47 

21 

Persona  with  Jobs 

All  status  groups . 

6,053 

105 

425 

1,673 

2,242 

1,065 

543 

Males . 

4,504 

86 

324 

1,254 

1,631 

802 

407 

Females . 

1,549 

19 

101 

419 

611 

263 

136 

Agricultural . 

698 

* 

64 

150 

177 

280 

23 

N  on-Agricultural . 

5,355 

101 

361 

1,523 

2,065 

785 

520 

Paid  Workers . 

4,921 

89 

339 

1,393 

1,908 

726 

466 

Males . 

3,520 

72 

251 

1,010 

1,343 

503 

341 

Females . 

1,401 

17 

88 

383 

565 

223 

125 

Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

237 

13(i) 

22 

88 

68 

21 

25 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

5,338 

153 

455 

1,525 

1,780 

909 

516 

Males . 

1,102 

44 

100 

296 

337 

198 

127 

Females . 

4,236 

109 

355 

1,229 

1,443 

711 

389 

*  Less  than  10,000. 

(!)  The  change  between  September  and  October  1958  in  the  level  of  estimates  of  “Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking 
work”  in  Newfoundland  appeared  to  be  mainly  a  manifestation  of  sampling  error.  This  factor  should  be  recognized  in 
any  comparison  of  estimates  for  September  1958  or  earlier  with  estimates  for  October  1958  or  later. 
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TABLE  A-2— PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


Week  Ended 
October  17,  1959 

Week  Ended 
September  19,  1959 

Week  Ended 
October  18,  1958 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

WorkC1) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

W'orkp) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(x) 

Total  looking  for  work . 

260 

250 

237 

227 

340 

326 

Without  lobs . 

237 

228 

213 

204 

313 

301 

Under  1  month . 

90 

— 

83 

— 

103 

— 

1 —  3  months . 

87 

— 

71 

— 

118 

— 

4 —  6  months . 

23 

— 

28 

— 

44 

— 

7 — 12  months . 

23 

— 

23 

— 

32 

— 

13 — 18  months . 

* 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

19 — and  over . 

10 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

Worked . 

23 

22 

24 

23 

27 

25 

1 — 14  hours . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

15 — 34  hours . 

17 

16 

18 

17 

19 

18 

0  T o  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  those  in  the  ' 1 T otal’  ’  column. 
*  Less  than  10,000. 


TABLE  A-3— DESTINATION  OF  ALL  IMMIGRANTS  BY  REGION 


Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Period 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Yukon 

N.W.T. 

Canada 

Total 

Males 

1953  Total . 

1954  Total . 

1955  Total . 

1956  Total . 

1957  Total . 

1958  Total . 

1958  1st  9  months . 

1959  1st  9  months . 

4,049 

3,849 

3,067 

3,029 

5,092 

3,268 

2,768 

1,638 

34.294 
28,419 
22,117 
31,396 
55,073 
28,443 
22,611 

19.295 

90,120 

83,029 

57,563 

90,662 

147,097 

63,853 

50,559 

45,004 

27,208 

26,638 

15,559 

17,957 

37,172 

15,756 

13,258 

10,432 

13,197 

12,292 

11,640 

17,930 

37,730 

13,531 

10,935 

8,986 

168,868 

154,227 

109,946 

164, 857C1) 
282,164 

124, S51 
100,131 
85,355 

91,422 

84,531 

56,828 

89,541 

154,226 

60,630 

50,114 

42,079 

(!)  Total  includes  3,883  whose  destination  is  not  specified. 


TABLE  A-4— DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  ENTERING  CANADA  BY  OCCUPATIONS 


Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


— 

Managerial  and 
Professional 

Clerical 

Transportation  and 
Communication 

Commercial  and 
Financial 

Services 

Agriculture 

Fishing,  Trapping, 
Logging  and  Mining 

Manufacturing  and 
Mechanical  and 
Construction 

Labourers 

Others 

Total  Workers 

1953  Total . 

10,021 

6,339 

1,855 

3,185 

13,766 

17,250 

879 

26,492 

10,380 

966 

91,133 

1954  Total . 

9,983 

6,775 

1,938 

2,735 

11,974 

10,920 

763 

25,699 

13,011 

578 

84,376 

1955  Total . 

8,563 

5,775 

1,190 

2,146 

9,588 

7,036 

514 

15,117 

7,687 

371 

57,987 

1956  Total . 

10,339 

9,492 

2,255 

3,823 

13,800 

7,500 

1,649 

29,264 

12,482 

435 

91,039 

1957  Total . 

17,256 

16,829 

5,254 

6,559 

17,574 

10,838 

2,693 

54,376 

19,471 

661 

151,511 

1958  Total . 

8,497 

6,745 

1,229 

2,229 

11,501 

5,071 

513 

17,476 

9,388 

429 

63,078 

1958 1st  9  months . 

6,882 

5,767 

1,053 

1,862 

8,889 

4,432 

442 

15,342 

7,451 

335 

52,455 

1959  1st  9  months . 

6,295 

4,555 

835 

1,756 

7,610 

4,098 

298 

10,877 

7,308 

311 

43,943 
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B — Labour  Income 


Nationaf  4rmnnt^m>Jnto0^  'aJ3-ouT  “co™e  ln  this  table  have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  recent  revisions  to  the 


TABLE  B-l— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Year  and 
Month 


1954—  Total. . 

1955 —  Total. . 

1956 —  Total. . 

1957 —  Total. . 

1958 —  Total. . 

1958—  May. . . 
June.... 
July.... 
August. 
Sept. . . 
Oct.. . . 
Nov. . . 
Dec. . . . 

1959 —  Jan . 

Feb.. . . 
Mar.... 
Apr. . . . 
May. . . 
June.. . . 
July.... 
August. 
Sept.*.. 
Oct.f... 


Monthly  Totals 


Mining 


402 

432 

498 

535 

526 

44.1 

44.7 

44.1 

44.7 
43.9 

42.5 

42.3 
42.0 

44.8 

45.1 
44.7 

44.9 

45.1 

46.5 

47.2 

46.4 
47.0 
47.0 


Manu¬ 

facturing 


3,903 

4.148 

4.5S6 

4,805 

4,745 

400.1 

403.7 
401.0 

398.6 
403.5 

398.8 

400.9 

393.2 

400.9 

402.0 

405.3 

409.2 

420.7 

429.2 
419.0 

422.7 
433.0 

434.8 


Trans¬ 

portation, 

Storage 

and 

Communi¬ 

cation2 


1,317 

1,396 

1,560 

1.658 

1,664 

140.3 

142.4 
145.0 

145.1 

142.9 
142.3 

141.7 
139.0 

146.1 

136.9 
137.0 

140.2 
147.0 

150.7 

152.9 

152.6 

151.8 

150.7 


Quarterly  Totals1 


Forestry 


310 

329 

371 

336 

271 

61.3 


68.4 

82.8 


62.9 


68.5 
62!  4* 


Construc¬ 

tion 


869 

925 

1,210 

1,316 

1,336 

337.5 


396.2 

'337.7' 


292.3 


367.8 

43L6*’ 


Public 

Utilities 


204 

204 

239 

263 

285 

71.5 


Trade 


Finance 

Services 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 


73.7 
7ih  3 


71.3 


75.3 

78.3* 


1,794 

1,870 

2,069 

2,263 

2,356 

583.7 


590.5 

'<5lO' 


603.0 


626.0 
637. 4* 


3,010 

3,211 

3,546 

3,954 

4,334 

1,079.8 


1.095.2 
"  i  ’  i32 i 7 


1,159.9 


1,220.5 

i ’2i8’2* 


Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 


494 

538 

617 

673 

717 

178.1 


182.2 

i8L4 


185.7 


191.7 
'  i95’2* 


Totals3 


12,452 

13,223 

14,890 

15,996 

16,434 

1.375.9 

1.407.1 

1.405.4 

1.411.6 

1.434.9 

1.415.7 
1,403.0 

1.383.2 

1.385.5 
1,386.0 

1.398.5 

1.427.3 

1.483.5 

1.529.1 

1.508.2 

1.520.4 

1.554.2 

1.549.6 


1  Quarterly  figures  are  entered  opposite  the  middle  month  of  the  quarter  but  represent  quarterly  totals. 

2  Includes  post  office  wages  and  salaries. 

3  Figures  in  this  column  are  for  total  labour  income,  Canada,  but  are  not  totals  of  the  figures  in  the  remaining  columns 
of  this  table,  as  figures  for  labour  income  in  Agriculture,  Fishing  and  Trapping  are  not  shown.  (See  also  headnote.) 

*  Revised, 
t  Preliminary. 
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C — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 

Tables  C-l  to  C-3  are  based  on  reports  from  employers  having  15  or  more  employees— at  September,  1959 
employers  in  the  principal  non-agricultural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  2,875,973.  fables  i  -i 
(every  second  month)  and  C-5  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  ol  firms  than  lables  C-l 
to  C-3.  They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  1  ables 
C-l  to  C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  in  the  reporting  firms. 

TABLE  C-l— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100).  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Sotjbce:  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Composite  0) 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100) 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100) 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Averages 

1954 . 

109.9 

151.6 

137.4 

59.04 

107.3 

150.0 

139.1 

61.15 

1955 . 

112.9 

161.2 

142.1 

61.05 

109.8 

159.5 

144.4 

63.48 

1956 . 

120.7 

182.0 

150.0 

64.44 

115.8 

176.8 

151.7 

66.71 

1957 . 

122.6 

194.7 

158.1 

67.93 

115.8 

185.3 

159.1 

69.94 

1958 . 

117.9 

194.1 

163.9 

70.43 

109.8 

182.7 

165.3 

72.67 

1958 

September . 

121.9 

201.8 

164.9 

70.85 

112.4 

187.2 

165.4 

72.73 

October . 

120.1 

199.5 

165.6 

71.13 

110.1 

185.0 

166.8 

73.36 

November . 

119.2 

199.4 

166.7 

71.60 

109.6 

186.0 

168.5 

74.11 

December . 

115.8 

186.5 

160.4 

68.91 

106.8 

173.4 

161.3 

70.91 

1959 

January . 

113.7 

192.2 

168.4 

72.34 

107.5 

185.1 

170.9 

75.16 

February . 

113.0 

193.1 

170.2 

73.11 

107.5 

186.2 

171.9 

75.59 

March . 

113.7 

193.0 

169.0 

72.60 

108.4 

186.8 

172.0 

75.22 

April . 

115.7 

198.0 

170.5 

73.26 

109.5 

189.9 

172.1 

75.69 

May . 

119.6 

206.3 

171.8 

73.82 

111.7 

195.2 

173.3 

76.20 

June . 

123.5 

212.8 

171.6 

73.71 

114.2 

199.2 

172.8 

75.96 

July . 

123.1 

212.4 

171.7 

73.76 

112.2 

194.6 

171.8 

75.56 

August . 

124.2 

213.3 

170.9 

73.42 

113.5 

196.1 

171.2 

75.27 

September* . 

125.6 

218.3 

173.0 

74.30 

115.3 

202.4 

173.8 

76.43 

October) . 

124.4 

217.2 

173.8 

74.67 

113.9 

201.7 

175.3 

77.10 

1  Includes  (1)  Forestry  (ohiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
(4)  Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  andrecrea- 
tional  services). 

Technical  Note— A  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  dating  the  statistics  published  in  Tables  C-l  to  C-6  to 
conform  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  In  the  past,  statistics  for  the  last  pay  period  in  a 
month  were  labelled  “pay  period  preceding”  the  first  day  of  the  following  month.  From  now  on,  statistics  for  the  last 
pay  period  in  a  month  will  be  labelled  for  that  month.  Another  change  is  that  average  hourly  earnings,  formerly  expres¬ 
sed  in  cents  carried  to  one  decimal  place,  are  now  published  in  dollars  and  cents. 

•  Revised. 

f  Preliminary. 
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TABLE  C-2-AREA  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  W4GES 

AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Soubce:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Area 


Employment  Average  Weekly  Wages 

Index  Numbers  and  Salaries,  in  Dollars 


Provinces 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta  (including  Northwest  Territories) 
British  Columbia  (including  Yukon) . 

Canada . 


Urban  Areas 


St.  John's . 

Sydney . 

Halifax . 

Moncton . 

Saint  John . 

Chicoutimi — Jonquiere. . 

Quebec . 

Sherbrooke . 

Shawinigan . . 

Three  Rivers . 

Drummondville . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa — Hull . 

Kingston . 

Peterborough . 

Oshawa . 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

St.  Catharines . 

Niagara  Falls . 

Brantford . 

Guelph . 

Galt . 

Kitchener . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

London . 

Sarnia . 

Windsor . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Ft.  William — -Pt.  Arthur 

Winnipeg . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Calgary . 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 


Sept. 

1959 


143.5 

145.5 

99.6 

106.2 

124.7 

125.3 

117.7 

138.1 

164.8 

122.7 

125.3 


152.7 

92.6 

115.5 

103.7 

100.2 
116.0 

114.8 

103.8 

105.9 

124.9 

78.4 

126.8 
128.0 

111.4 

102.3 

177.3 

133.5 

116.2 

116.9 

112.3 

91.4 

129.8 

116.2 

126.5 

141.8 
95.0 

125.8 

126.9 

80.9 

155.9 

114.8 

115.6 

135.3 

145.1 

199.1 

177.1 

120.2 

120.5 


Aug. 

1959 


143.6 

150.8 

101.0 

106.4 
124.0 

124.7 
119.0 
140.0 

166.7 

112.6 

124.2 


149.1 

91.5 

115.5 

102.8 

99.5 
116.0 

115.5 
103.0 

104.3 

123.2 

78.1 

125.7 

128.3 
113.0 

103.7 

136.7 
133.0 

114.5 

114.4 

112.9 

91.8 

128.8 

117.2 

126.8 

142.6 

97.2 

125.2 

128.2 

74.5 

156.5 

120.0 

115.2 

137.4 

146.3 

198.8 

177.3 

112.8 

109.2 


Sept. 

1958 


132.3 

124.6 
99.7 

102.7 

120.8 
122.2 

112.7 

135.9 

159.5 

120.5 

131.9 


135.2 

92.6 

114.2 

102.1 

92.6 


107.7 

100.7 

100.9 

116.3 

75.3 

123.7 

125.9 

113.4 

97.6 

163.3 

132.5 
97.1 

113.6 

117.9 

8S.0 

122.5 
112.1 

117.9 

115.5 
95.0 

122.2 

120.6 

80.6 

148.8 
118.0 

110.8 

127.2 

138.7 

187.2 

165.4 

117.6 

117.6 


Sept. 

1959 


$ 


63.02 

55.39 

61.35 
61.17 
71.22 

77.68 

71.37 
71.15 

75.93 

80.49 

74.36 


52.34 

75.13 

59.96 

58.14 

58.87 

86.41 

62.36 

59.93 

80.68 

68.68 

60.31 

73.14 
69.23 

71.56 

83.13 

86.59 

77.69 

83.73 

84.30 

74.75 

69.96 

69.88 
67.44 

71.31 
85.99 

66.50 
71.03 

94.32 
88.07 
95.81 

75.64 
68.06 

67.93 

66.89 
71.06 
71.58 

79.14 
71.05 


Aug. 

1959 


$ 


63.41 

53.70 

60.20 

60.75 

70.38 

76.52 

71.50 

70.94 

75.22 

79.68 

73.12 


52.76 

72.70 
60.27 
57.45 

57.71 
86.03 

61.93 

59.73 
79.81 

68.41 

60.90 

72.32 
68.80 

69.59 

81.32 

84.25 

76.85 

82.36 

82.40 

73.76 

69.47 

68.12 

65.77 

70.47 
86.03 
64.00 
70.06 

92.60 

83.40 
92.89 
74.31 

67.85 

67.57 

66.83 

70.74 

71.36 

78.74 

71.64 


Sept. 

1958 


$ 


63.02 

50.78 

5S.65 

58.84 
68.18 

73.41 

67.69 
69.29 
73.83 

76.47 

70.85 


50.60 

74.84 

57.58 

56.05 

55.44 


59.47 

57.69 

77.51 
66.04 
59.57 

69.67 
65.40 

68.47 
78.54 
86.05 

74.51 

75.93 

77.39 

75.39 

67.25 
68.10 
64.01 

66.84 

52.42 

61.93 

67.36 

89.67 

76.69 

87.85 

72.33 
64.56 
65.15 
65.92 

70.26 
68.73 

74.97 
68.20 
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TABLE  €-3— INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


Industry 


Mining . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . . . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools. . . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery,  industrial  machinery . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

Wire  and  wire  products . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicles  parts  and  accessories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery . 

Telecommunication  equipment . 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . ’ 

Clay  products .  ' 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations . 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries'.  . ... . 

Construction . 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . ' . ' ' ' 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . . . . . . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . ' ' . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

Industrial  composite . 


Employment  Index  Average  Weekly  Wages 

Numbers  and  Salaries,  in  Dollars 


Sept. 

1959 

Aug. 

1959 

Sept. 

1958 

Sept. 

1959 

Aug. 

1959 

Sept. 

1958 

125.7 

127.0 

125.1 

91.28 

89.19 

85.79 

142.5 

144.1 

138.7 

93.39 

91.42 

85.99 

74.0 

74.9 

76.1 

74.46 

71.89 

72.43 

206.4 

208.7 

197.1 

99.72 

97.97 

90.87 

93.6 

93.0 

101.2 

91.98 

89.19 

88.74 

51.1 

50.3 

56.9 

72.81 

67.73 

74.20 

276.4 

276.7 

274.4 

107.23 

105.99 

100.54 

143.3 

149.1 

134.4 

80.42 

79.37 

78.22 

115.2 

113.5 

112.4 

76.59 

75.27 

72.73 

119.1 

114.1 

114.1 

83.08 

81.48 

78.45 

111.9 

112.9 

110.9 

70.57 

69.98 

67.70 

127.2 

133.5 

12S.4 

65.62 

65.62 

63.08 

144.4 

146.6 

135.1 

79.10 

76.48 

73.55 

174.2 

218.1 

207.2 

48.33 

52.20 

53.22 

106.0 

105.8 

107.1 

73.61 

74.  S5 

71.34 

110.8 

112.2 

110.9 

66.18 

65.68 

63.62 

110.5 

117.1 

109.6 

87.85 

89.00 

82.75 

84.4 

83.2 

90.3 

75.61 

75.06 

70.24 

110.5 

108.4 

101.1 

80.73 

78.68 

76.40 

89.1 

90.1 

88.2 

51.38 

51.18 

50.44 

94.6 

96.3 

93.6 

49.19 

49.19 

47.71 

SO.O 

79.3 

78.7 

61.61 

60.58 

59.40 

72.6 

72.3 

76.4 

57.74 

56.26 

54.69 

64.8 

64.1 

59.6 

57.93 

58.30 

57.13 

83.2 

82.6 

80.9 

68.00 

67.43 

66.19 

95. 6 

94.4 

94.1 

49.04 

48.01 

45.96 

95.6 

94.1 

95.1 

48.25 

47.20 

44.72 

102.3 

101.1 

101.6 

50.90 

50.54 

46.44 

80.2 

79.5 

78.0 

47.11 

46.06 

46.22 

110.7 

94.8 

109.2 

66.73 

63.16 

63.98 

113.0 

87.3 

112.4 

68.58 

63.20 

65.55 

116.2 

116.4 

112.7 

65.55 

64.95 

62.75 

89.5 

89.1 

87.6 

58.64 

5S.52 

57.51 

127.1 

128.4 

125.0 

8S.40 

88.47 

85.19 

127.9 

130.2 

124.4 

94.47 

94.70 

91.13 

125.0 

124.0 

126.5 

72.75 

72.00 

70.91 

123.4 

121.1 

120.1 

83.77 

82.27 

79.42 

112.7 

112.9 

99.1 

88.15 

86.42 

82.  S9 

75.6 

76.9 

59.3 

85.69 

80.09 

81.06 

168.0 

171.8 

169.1 

87.10 

86.63 

85.11 

102.7 

101.6 

94.2 

N79.67 

77.93 

74.83 

115.4 

112.6 

104.5 

77.51 

74.74 

74.01 

101.5 

103.1 

92.7 

85.17 

81.96 

80.55 

120. 1 

120.3 

108.9 

84.27 

84.09 

79.32 

125.1 

124.2 

85.5 

101.32 

99.61 

95.30 

117.0 

117.  S 

106.5 

88.93 

8S.82 

S4.48 

121.0 

118.8 

113.0 

89.21 

88.45 

83.61 

112.5 

103.9 

117.6 

87.79 

85.67 

83.04 

252.6 

257.8 

366.3 

89.92 

89.33 

88.40 

109. 1 

78.4 

97.9 

100.87 

97.48 

89.91 

109.8 

99.4 

101.4 

85.23 

81.99 

81.39 

69.6 

68.8 

68.2 

79.44 

79.19 

72.90 

127. 1 

129.2 

114.2 

79.85 

80.67 

77.80 

130.5 

130. 1 

124.2 

S6.52 

85.59 

78.70 

148.7 

145.3 

136.8 

83.18 

81.07 

81.23 

111.5 

111.8 

106.9 

83.23 

80.73 

79.59 

145. 1 

146.5 

140.6 

94.54 

94.10 

80.92 

140.0 

138.0 

136.6 

82.46 

81.11 

79.26 

113.7 

111.7 

119.9 

89.56 

88.41 

85.28 

222.4 

217.1 

220.0 

78.19 

77.29 

76.93 

151.5 

151.6 

142.7 

80.  S7 

79.44 

77.89 

105.4 

105.9 

109.8 

74.83 

73.73 

71  36 

153.9 

151.5 

140.8 

75.91 

73.33 

75.52 

138.3 

140.2 

140.3 

110.73 

110.01 

104.02 

132.2 

131.8 

131.6 

87.67 

86.75 

83  89 

118.0 

118.4 

119.9 

77.50 

76.31 

74  68 

151.8 

148.1 

148.2 

98.73 

97.36 

93.50 

131.8 

130.1 

125.0 

67.47 

66.91 

65.49 

151.4 

154.4 

144.2 

79.59 

77.92 

70  25 

148.7 

149.4 

142.2 

86.59 

84.82 

83  09 

155.7 

162.6 

147.3 

68.80 

67.69 

65.67 

132.9 

132.4 

126.4 

78.67 

78.21 

75.70 

142.7 

147.5 

139.1 

50.30 

49.30 

48  04 

134.3 

140.3 

130.0 

39.85 

38.98 

38  51 

114.8 

114.1 

116.2 

45.27 

44.27 

43.07 

125.3 

124.2 

121.9 

74.36 

73.42 

70.85 
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ThoTrelaf  <5i*ni  Sr„5,are  bascd  ?n  rcP°rts  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-l  to  C-3. 

hej  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  arc  also  available  whereas  Tables  C-l  to 
C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms.  Wnereas  lames  C  1 10 


TABLE  C-4  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Source:  Man-hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 


(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

September 

1959 

August 

1959 

September 

1958 

September 

1959 

August 

1959 

September 

1958 

N  ewf  oundland . 

37.7 

41.0 

41.0 

42.4 

41.3 

41.0 

39.0 

39.2 

37.9 

38.3 

41.4 
42.3 
42.0 

40.8 

40.7 

38.9 

39.7 

37.7 

37.6 

40.5 

42.4 

41.6 

40.7 
40.1 

39.4 

39.6 

37.7 

1.55 

1.47 

1.50 

1.54 

1.82 

1.65 

1.87 

1.82 

2.11 

1.53 

1.48 

1.46 

1.53 

1.79 

1.64 

1.86 

1.82 

2.09 

1.49 

1.48 
1.41 

1.49 
1.71 
1.57 
1.78 
1.74 
2.02 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick. . . . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta  C1) . 

British  Columbia  (2) . 

C1)  Includes  Northwest  Territories. 

(2)  Includes  Yukon  Territory. 

Note:— Information  on  hours  and  earnings  by  cities  is  obtainable  from  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings 
Bureau  of  Statistics).  6 


(Dominion 
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TABLE  C-5— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  I  MM  ST  BY 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 

Average  Weekly 
Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Sept. 

1959 

Aug. 

1959 

Sept. 

1958 

Sept. 

1959 

Aug. 

1959 

Sept. 

1958 

Sept. 

1959 

Aug. 

1959 

Sept. 

1958 

Mining . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables . 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  liquors . 

Malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Other  leather  products . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

*Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

’Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery,  industrial . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

^Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories.. . . 
Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment.. . . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

’Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products. . . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

*Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies. . . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment  . 
Telecommunication  equipment  . . 
Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and  appli¬ 
ances  . 

Wire  and  cable . 

Miscellaneous  electrical  products. 
*Non-metallic  mineral  products. . . . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . . . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal. 

Chemical  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations . . 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

Construction . 

Building  and  general  engineering. . . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation. . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants. . . 

no. 

41.9 

41.9 
42.7 

41.6 
41.0 

40.9 
41.3 

43.2 

41.2 

41.7 

40.8 

40.3 

42.1 

38.5 

41.6 

42.3 

39.8 

38.9 

39.9 

42.3 

40.2 

39.9 

40.7 

42.7 

40.8 

43.8 

43.9 

39.5 
39.0 

35.4 

41.4 

42.2 

41.5 

43.9 
41.7 

41.5 

41.2 

42.1 

40.2 

41.7 

39.6 
40.5 

42.7 

42.8 

42.2 

42.1 

41.1 

42.4 
41.0 

41.5 

42.1 

41.1 

39.8 

40.5 

40.8 

42.1 

41.6 

40.1 

41.4 

41.2 

40.9 

41.8 
43.0 
41.1 

44.4 

43.7 

42.5 

40.8 

41.1 

41.2 

41.3 

42.2 

42  4 

41.9 

43.3 

44.7 

39.6 
39.5 

40.8 

no. 

40.8 

40.8 

41.1 
40.8 

39.1 

38.2 

40.6 
43.0 
41.0 

41.1 

40.8 

41.6 

40.7 

44.5 

42.1 

42.1 

41.6 

40.1 

39.4 

41.2 

40.1 

40.4 

40.3 

42.3 

40.2 

44.5 

43.5 

38.7 

38.3 

37.9 

40.5 
43.0 

42.8 

43.6 

42.6 
41.5 

41.4 

41.7 

39.5 

40.9 

37.2 

40.8 

41.8 

41.4 

40.4 

41.9 

40.7 

42.8 
40.0 

41.2 

38.4 

39.5 
39.5 

40.9 

40.4 

41.4 

40.5 

40.1 
40.5 

40.5 

39.9 

40.3 

42.2 

40.3 

43.5 
43.0 

41.5 

40.7 

40.5 

40.1 

40.4 

41.7 
42.0 

41.1 

43.4 

44.2 

39.5 

39.6 

39.8 

no. 

40.9 

40.0 

42.9 

38.9 

41.2 

41.7 

40.4 

44.4 

40.7 
40.7 

40.7 

41.8 

40.4 

47.5 

41.7 

42.2 

41.8 

35.9 

39.4 

41.3 

40.8 

40.4 

41.8 

42.2 

40.2 

43.6 

43.9 

37.7 
37.0 

35.4 

40.6 

41.9 

41.1 

43.7 

42.7 

41.2 
41.0 

41.8 

39.6 
41.1 

39.7 

41.4 

41.1 

42.5 

41.5 

40.5 

40.2 

42.2 
40.0 

40.8 

38.8 

40.4 

39.5 

40.3 

36.5 

42.2 

41.2 

32.8 

40.7 

40.4 

40.8 

41.2 

41.8 

40.3 

44.3 

43.4 

42.8 

40.4 

40.8 
40.0 

40.6 

41.9 

42.7 

42.4 
43.1 
44.6 

39.4 

39.5 

39.8 

S 

2.04 

2.13 

1.62 

2.32 

1.93 

1.75 

2.24 

1.79 
1.72 
1.88 

1.58 
1.50 
1.83 
1.12 
1.65 
1.42 
1.90 

2.13 
1.74 

1.80 
1.18 

1.14 
1.26 
1.30 

1.29 
1.22 

1.39 
1.12 

1.14 
1.20 
1.03 
1.52 
1.62 

1.40 

1.30 
2.00 

2.15 

1.59 
2.10 
2.03 
2.02 
1.96 
1.77 
1.74 

1.95 
1.89 
2.38 
2.00 
2.01 

1.96 
2.24 
1.96 
1.94 
1.93 

1.98 

1.77 

1.89 
2.20 

1.78 

1.99 
1.58 

1.79 
2.01 
1.68 
1.74 
1.61 
1.71 

2.43 

1.90 

1.44 
2.19 

1.41 
1.85 
2.02 
1.56 
1.76 
1.00 
0.97 
0.97 

$ 

2.04 

2.13 
1.63 
2.31 
1.91 
1.72 
2.23 
1.79 

1.70 
1.85 
1.56 
1.46 
1.79 
1.10 
1.67 
1.42 
1.90 
2.12 
1.74 
1.78 
1.17 

1.13 
1.26 
1.29 
1.28 
1.21 
1.38 
1.11 
1.13 
1.20 
1.02 
1.37 

1.37 

1.40 
1.27 
2.00 
2.15 

1.58 
2.08 
2.02 

1.97 

1.98 

1.76 

1.72 
1.93 

1.90 

2.37 
2.00 

1.99 

1.95 
2.2S 

1.91 

1.95 
1.93 
1.98 

1.71 
1.86 
2.20 

1.77 
1.98 

1.59 

1.77 

2.01 

1.68 

1.73 

1.60 
1.68 
2.42 
1.89 
1.44 
2.18 

1.41 
1.83 
2.01 
1.54 
1.76 
0.98 
0.96 
0.97 

$ 

1.95 

2.03 

1.59 

2.22 

1.88 

1.75 

2.14 

1.72 
1.64 

1.79 
1.51 
1.39 
1.74 
1.06 

1.59 
1.36 
1.85 
2.05 
1.64 

1.73 

1.14 
1.10 

1.25 

1.26 
1.24 
1.19 
1.35 
1.08 
1.09 
1.14 
1.03 
1.46 
1.55 
1.35 
1.26 
1.94 
2. OS 

1.54 
1.99 

1.91 
1.89 
1.89 

1.69 
1.68 
1.87 

1.80 
2.26 
1.94 

1.92 
1.96 
2.09 
1.89 
1.79 

1.59 
1.92 

1.67 
1.82 
2.16 
1.73 
1.92 

1.55 

1.73 

1.91 
1.63 

1.68 

1.56 

1.70 
2.30 
1.83 
1.42 
2.10 
1.38 
1.76 

1.92 
1,49 
1.70 
0.97 
0.94 
0.97 

$ 

85.49 

89.22 

69.30 

96.41 
79.08 

71.39 
92.65 

77.39 

71.14 

78.38 

64.31 

60.41 
77.05 

43.15 
68.87 
60.06 
75.90 

82.84 

69.43 

76.29 

47.30 

45.49 

51.26 

55.47 

52.70 

53.43 

60.85 

44.38 

44.61 
46.05 

42.52 

64.27 

67.20 

61.52 

54.15 
83.06 

88.71 

67.13 
84.35 

84.84 
79.95 

79.28 

75.50 

74.55 

82.16 
79.81 

97.75 
S4.92 

82.48 

81.55 

94.42 

80.53 

77.33 
78.15 
80.78 

74.62 

78.56 

88.38 

73.72 
82.03 

64.72 

74.62 

S6.58 

69.18 

77.14 

70.56 

72.72 

99.21 
77.99 

59.38 

90.34 

59.54 

78.57 

84.75 
67.56 

78.85 

39.51 
38.53 
39.65 

$ 

83.15 
87.01 
66.92 
94.30 

74.64 

65.65 

90.49 

77.16 
09.56 
76.28 

63.65 
60.68 

72.98 

48.90 
70.42 

59.84 
7S.87 

84.90 

68.54 

73.59 

46.84 

45.11 
50.74 
54.45 

51.49 

53.96 
60.10 

43.16 
43.32 

45.62 
41.23 
58.  S4 

58.86 

60.86 
54.01 

83.12 
89.04 

65.98 

82.17 

82.70 
73.22 
80.86 

73.63 
71.41 

78.14 

79.51 
96.56 

85.65 

79.55 
81.36 

87.52 

75.52 

77.11 
79.16 

79.78 
70.92 
75.52 
88.21 
71.80 

79.97 

63.59 

71.29 

84.68 

67.65 

75.14 

69. 12 

69.60 
98.28 
76.73 
57.62 

88.18 

58.66 

70.97 
82.75 
67.01 
77.95 

38.71 

37.78 

38.55 

$ 

79.81 

81.28 

68.04 

86.40 

77.33 

72.93 

86.33 
76.55 
06.91 
72.85 

61.46 

57.93 
70.22 
50.35 
66.14 

57.43 

77.25 

73.67 

64.46 

71.41 

46.72 

44.32 

52.17 

53.26 
50.05 

51.88 
59.13 
40.83 

40.48 
40.25 
41.78 

61.30 

63.66 
59.00 
53.59 

79.72 

85.44 
64.37 

78.96 
78.54 

75.19 

78.41 

69.46 

71.19 
77.52 
72.98 

90.97 

81.66 

76.68 

79.97 

80.94 

76.48 
70.82 

76.29 
69.93 

70.31 

75.19 

70.68 

70.33 

77.77 
63.16 

71.11 

79.67 

65.77 
74.65 
67.62 

72.89 

92.72 
74.75 
56.96 

85.18 
57.91 
75.07 

81.32 
64.09 

75.64 
38.10 

37.29 

38.65 

‘Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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TABLE  (  -6  EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Source:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  DBS 


Period 

Average 
Hours 
Worked 
Per  Week 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Nu 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

mbers  (Av.  1 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

949  =  100) 

Average 
Real  Weekly 
Earnings 

Monthly  Average  1954 . 

Monthly  Average  1955 . 

Monthly  Average  1956. . 

Monthly  Average  1957 . 

Monthly  Average  1958 . 

40.7 

41.0 

41.0 

40.4 

40.2 

$ 

1.41 

1.45 

1.52 

1.61 

1.66 

$ 

57.43 

59.45 

62.40 

64.96 

66.77 

137.6 

142.4 

149.5 

155.6 
160.0 

116.2 

116.4 

118.1 

121.9 

125.1 

118.4 

122.3 

126.6 

127.6 

127.9 

Last  Pay  Period  in: 

1958  September . 

40.7 

1.64 

66.91 

160.3 

125.6 

127.6 

October . 

November . 

40.8 

40.9 

1.66 

1.67 

67.52 

68.43 

161.8 

163.9 

126.0 

126.3 

128.4 

129.8 

December . 

40.7* 

1.71 

69.60* 

166.7 

126.2 

132.1 

1959  January . 

40.6 

1.70 

69.28 

166.0 

126.1 

131.6 

February . 

40.9 

1.71 

69.81 

167.2 

125.7 

133.0 

March . 

40.3 

1.72 

69.40 

166.3 

125.5 

132.5 

April . 

40.7 

1.72 

70.01 

167.7 

125.4 

133.7 

May . 

41.1 

1.73 

70.90 

169.9 

125.6 

135.3 

June . 

41.0 

1.72 

70.63 

169.2 

125.9 

134.4 

July . 

40.8 

1.71 

69.90 

167.5 

125.9 

133.0 

August . 

41.0 

1.70 

69.57 

166.7 

126.4 

131  Q 

September^) . 

41.2 

1.72 

71.14 

170.4 

127.1 

134.1 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the  average 
weekly  earnings  index.  (Average  1949  =  100)  by  the  Economies  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  December  1958  are  37.3  and  $63.71. 

C1)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 


D — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 


The  following  tables  are  based  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting 
forms,  UIC  751:  statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757: 
inventory  of  registrations  and  vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and 
vacancies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not  identical. 

TABLE  D-l  -UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Period 

Unfilled  Vacancies* 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

December 

1,  1953 . 

15,446 

11,868 

27,314 

241,094 

74,513 

315,607 

December 

1,  1954 . 

16,104 

10,504 

26,608 

255,811 

85,229 

341,040 

December 

1,  1955 . 

26,895 

14,969 

41,864 

194,478 

73,852 

268,330 

December 

1,  1956 . 

27,634 

16,442 

44,076 

171,326 

74,709 

246,035 

December 

1,  1957 . 

13,327 

11,209 

24,536 

326,568 

107,176 

433,744 

December 

1,  1958 . 

11,579 

9,752 

21,331 

329,050 

126,341 

455,391 

January 

1,  1959 . 

8,643 

8,549 

17,192 

562,257 

158,163 

720,420 

February 

1,  1959 . 

9,425 

9,295 

18,720 

615,788 

175,574 

791,362 

March 

1,  1959 . 

9,007 

10,816 

19,823 

623,338 

174,787 

798,125 

April 

1,  1959 . 

11,740 

13,399 

25,139 

611,941 

169,625 

781,566 

May 

1,  1959 . 

16,883 

16,280 

33,163 

498,897 

161,742 

660,639 

June 

1,  1959 . 

19,758 

18,044 

37,802 

342,605 

140,615 

483,220 

July 

1,  1959 . 

14,579 

16,464 

31,043 

193,774 

114,377 

308,151 

August 

1,  1959 . 

14,235 

14,317 

28,562 

185,527 

106,965 

292,492 

September 

1,  1959 . 

16,741 

18,466 

35,207 

172,417 

96  074 

268,491 

October 

1,  1959 . 

16,162 

16,792 

32,954 

160,519 

97,261 

257,780 

November 

1,  1959(i) . 

11,997 

13,013 

25,010 

195,816 

107,407 

303,223 

December 

1,  19590) . 

15,201 

12,674 

27,875 

365,031 

137,855 

502,886 

*  Current  Vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
0)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-2— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  OCTOBER 

30,  1959(i) 

(Soubce:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Chan 

Sept.  30, 
1959 

»e  from 

Oct.  31, 
1958 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping . 

383 

99 

481 

— 

1,372 

— 

32 

Forestry. . 

2,398 

8 

2,306 

- 

298 

+ 

1,741 

Mining,  Quarrying  and  Oil  Wells . 

438 

33 

471 

+ 

49 

+ 

158 

Metal  Mining . 

301 

20 

321 

+ 

75 

+ 

159 

Fuels . 

81 

6 

87 

31 

34 

Non-Metal  Mining . 

29 

1 

30 

+ 

9 

+ 

24 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits . 

14 

1 

15 

0 

+ 

13 

Prospecting . 

13 

5 

18 

— 

4 

— 

4 

Manufacturing . 

2,776 

1,944 

4,720 

_ 

2,253 

+ 

1,537 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

264 

153 

417 

— 

193 

+ 

150 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

4 

7 

11 

— 

1 

+ 

2 

Rubber  Products . 

20 

21 

41 

_ 

21 

7 

Leather  Products . 

35 

117 

152 

— 

86 

+ 

18 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . 

97 

132 

229 

— 

84 

+ 

94 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

94 

854 

948 

— 

793 

+ 

351 

Wood  Products . 

269 

63 

332 

— 

121 

+ 

102 

Paper  Products . 

114 

56 

170 

— 

40 

+ 

75 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries . 

132 

78 

210 

_ 

67 

+ 

23 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

562 

113 

675 

— 

252 

+ 

300 

Transportation  Equipment . 

515 

52 

567 

— 

23 

+ 

172 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . 

144 

72 

216 

— 

31 

+ 

113 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

210 

71 

281 

_ 

330 

+ 

134 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

86 

23 

109 

_ 

17 

+ 

45 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

12 

6 

18 

_ 

16 

22 

Chemical  Products . 

121 

62 

183 

_ 

81 

+ 

8 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . 

97 

64 

161 

- 

97 

21 

Construction . 

1,659 

86 

1,745 

854 

+ 

6S3 

General  Contractors . 

977 

52 

1,029 

_ 

651 

+ 

405 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

682 

34 

716 

- 

203 

+ 

278 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication . 

704 

171 

875 

76 

+ 

391 

Transportation . 

583 

92 

675 

_ 

62 

+ 

403 

Storage . 

33 

7 

40 

_ 

40 

10 

Communication . 

88 

72 

160 

+ 

26 

+ 

7 

Public  Utility  Operation . 

13 

22 

53 

- 

32 

— 

12 

Trade . 

1,884 

2,479 

4,363 

_ 

983 

+ 

1,351 

Wholesale . 

715 

381 

1,096 

— 

557 

+ 

'217 

Retail . 

1,169 

2,098 

3,267 

— 

426 

+ 

1,134 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate. . . 

441 

484 

925 

— 

184 

+ 

129 

Service . 

1,537 

7,609 

9,146 

2,76G 

+ 

2,115 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

180 

1,562 

1,742 

270 

4- 

683 

Government  Service . 

546 

331 

'877 

351 

-j- 

78 

Recreation  Service . 

85 

59 

144 

119 

4- 

60 

Business  Service . 

335 

273 

608 

318 

4- 

123 

Personal  Service . 

391 

5,384 

5,775 

- 

1,708 

+ 

1,271 

GRAND  TOTAL 

12,150 

12,935 

25,085 

- 

8,770 

+ 

8,061 

(!)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-3-U^ILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
B\  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  OCTOBER  29,  1959 (i) 

(Source:  Form  UIC  757) 


Occupational  Group 


Professional  and  Managerial  Workers. 

Clerical  Workers . 

Sales  Workers . 

P ersonal  and  Domestic  Service  W'orkers 
Seamen . 


Agriculture,  Fishing,  Forestry  (Ex.  log.). 

Skilled  and  Semiskilled  Workers . 

F ood  and  kindred  products  (incl. 

tobacco) . 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

Pulp,  paper  (incl.  printing) . 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

Metalworking . 

Electrical . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Mining . 

Construction . 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

Communications  and  public  utility. . . 

Trade  and  service . 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

Foremen . 

Apprentices . 


Unskilled  Workers . 

Food  and  tobacco . 

Lumber  and  lumber  products. . 

Metalworking . 

Construction . . 

Other  unskilled  workers . 


GRAND  TOTAL 


Unfilled  Vacancies  (2) 


Male 


1,389 

777 

992 

442 


379 

6,606 

58 

96 

2,427 

80 

26 

33 

600 

138 

6 

161 

1,004 

610 

36 

193 

1,011 

44 

83 

1,412 

74 

57 

77 

579 

625 


11,997 


Female 


1,197 

2,465 

1,463 

5,990 


23 

1,411 

15 

1,033 

3 

19 

89 


4 

15 


18 


155 

39 

10 

11 

464 

111 

10 

22 


321 


13,013 


Total 


2,586 

3,242 

2,455 

6,432 


402 

8,017 


73 

,129 

,430 

99 

115 

33 

604 

153 


161 

1,004 

628 

36 

348 

1,050 

54 

94 

1,876 

185 

67 

99 

579 

946 


25,010 


Registrations  for  Employment 


Male 


5,429 

12,174 

5,115 

23,354 

1,076 

2,367 

83,224 

878 

2,614 

6,181 

778 

1,042 

213 

11,084 

1,955 

832 

1,136 

19,373 

14,605 

561 

3,419 

13,924 

1,537 

3,092 

63,077 

2,740 

6,290 

3,818 

28,822 

21,407 


195,816 


Female 


1,686 

40,536 

12,492 

18,595 

2 

198 

16,750 

465 

10,148 

122 

386 

1,103 

44 

723 

867 

26 


4 

135 

4 

1,622 

854 

239 


17,148 

3,763 

279 

539 


12,567 


107,407 


Total 


7,115 

52,710 

17,607 

41,949 

1,078 

2,565 

99.974 

1,343 

12,762 

6,303 

1,164 

2,145 

257 

11,807 

2,822 

858 

1,136 

19,377 

14,740 

565 

5,041 

14,778 

1,776 

3,100 

80,225 

6,503 

6,569 

4,357 

28,822 

33.974 


303,223 


0)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(s)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-4— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  OCTOBER  29,  1959 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Newfoundland . 

Corner  Brook . 

Grand  Falls . 

St.  John's . 

Prince  Edward  Island. . . 

Charlottetown . 

Summerside . 

Noia  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

Yarmouth . 

New  Brunswick . 

Bathurst . 

Campbell  ton . 

Edmundston . 

Fredericton . 

Min  to . 

Moncton . 

Newcastle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 

Quebec . 

Alma . 

Asbestos . 

Baie  Comeau . 

Beauharnois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Cowans  ville . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummond  ville . 

Farnham . 

Forest  ville . 

Gasp6 . 

Granby . 

Hull . 

Joliette . 

Jonqui&re . 

Lachute . 

La  Malbaie . 

La  Tuque . 

L6vis . 

Louise  ville . 

Magog . 

Maniwaki . 

Matane . 

M6gantic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

NewRichmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Riviere  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue 

Ste.  Th6r&se . 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  J6rome . 

Sept-1  les . 

Shawinigan . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 

Trois-Rivi&res . 


Unfilled  Vacancies (2) 


Registrations 


0) 

Oct.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  1, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Oct.  30, 
1958 

(*) 

Oct.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  1, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Oct.  30, 
1958 

395 

387 

330 

5,821 

4,857 

8,222 

20 

22 

9 

1,437 

1,099 

2,410 

21 

6 

17 

516 

444 

986 

354 

359 

304 

3,868 

3,314 

4,826 

260 

440 

109 

1,123 

991 

1,256 

91 

85 

59 

749 

644 

869 

169 

355 

50 

374 

347 

387 

680 

728 

593 

12,150 

11,192 

13,813 

12 

13 

6 

447 

372 

462 

18 

12 

24 

672 

600 

731 

405 

459 

384 

3,935 

3,761 

3,826 

180 

171 

262 

81 

95 

76 

761 

693 

894 

9 

12 

1 

261 

210 

345 

31 

28 

31 

1,253 

1,396 

1,899 

4 

1 

826 

690 

713 

24 

26 

7 

2,243 

2,241 

2,824 

28 

19 

10 

739 

530 

829 

68 

63 

54 

833 

528 

1,028 

725 

891 

547 

10,419 

8,506 

12,655 

37 

51 

7 

825 

685 

855 

28 

126 

45 

70S 

726 

901 

4 

42 

479 

395 

702 

155 

160 

90 

942 

958 

1,082 

45 

25 

17 

256 

273 

501 

165 

213 

213 

2,561 

1,847 

3,049 

2 

1 

911 

846 

1,068 

213 

195 

125 

1,934 

1,793 

2,497 

18 

28 

36 

986 

404 

982 

13 

18 

11 

306 

221 

340 

45 

32 

3 

511 

358 

678 

6,607 

9,872 

3,438 

89,386 

74,455 

111,359 

17 

18 

24 

1,261 

1,094 

1,196 

30 

8 

1 

366 

291 

503 

140 

49 

337 

90 

24 

35 

41 

605 

582 

819 

68 

65 

15 

501 

442 

692 

14 

96 

270 

545 

354 

1,061 

11 

38 

5 

223 

200 

241 

533 

560 

103 

1,209 

1,026 

1,207 

18 

9 

265 

165 

66 

101 

2 

531 

457 

608 

33 

40 

32 

1,250 

1,010 

1,336 

16 

299 

6 

521 

288 

668 

398 

369 

25 

224 

397 

719 

1 

14 

4 

212 

160 

228 

19 

502 

11 

1,022 

849 

1,723 

33 

88 

55 

1,708 

1,376 

1,878 

78 

115 

53 

1,987 

1,389 

1,796 

23 

77 

23 

1,279 

1,133 

1,448 

16 

42 

32 

417 

353 

440 

10 

15 

14 

473 

349 

473 

561 

678 

79 

575 

559 

760 

58 

69 

62 

1,555 

1,300 

1,961 

22 

17 

12 

529 

319 

653 

2 

1 

613 

536 

452 

133 

24 

254 

177 

306 

11 

27 

19 

396 

298 

933 

2 

3 

4 

470 

325 

474 

37 

14 

4 

218 

172 

352 

25 

29 

6 

491 

409 

598 

2,315 

3,785 

1,553 

36,161 

32,157 

47,694 

3 

25 

7 

275 

214 

375 

8 

5 

327 

258 

310 

430 

649 

316 

7,079 

5,929 

7,952 

88 

202 

38 

1,127 

835 

1,400 

21 

13 

7 

990 

633 

1,239 

223 

228 

23 

581 

499 

695 

44 

82 

24 

1,327 

1,210 

1,662 

14 

39 

11 

432 

296 

508 

66 

92 

30 

521 

473 

597 

29 

200 

11 

1,149 

1,019 

1,143 

62 

87 

45 

1,461 

942 

1,462 

58 

62 

51 

1,517 

1,345 

1,570 

65 

87 

29 

981 

652 

1,060 

192 

195 

54 

697 

648 

950 

68 

122 

10 

1,967 

1,666 

3,169 

157 

187 

107 

3,122 

2,369 

3,464 

37 

22 

18 

1,326 

1,047 

3,235 

58 

54 

22 

1,343 

665 

1,187 

146 

172 

105 

2,559 

1,958 

3,214 

104 


TABLE  D-4— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  OCTOBER  29,  1959 

(Souece:  TJ.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies (2) 

Registrations 

Office 

M 

Oct.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  1, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Oct.  30, 
1958 

0) 

Oct.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  1, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Oct.  30, 
1958 

Quebec— (Cont’d.) 

Val  d’Or . 

22 

20 

18 

42 

79 

10,484 

17 

23 

50 

56 

31 

162 

76 

9 

91 

22 

12 

109 

69 

14 

17 

13 

26 

6,598 

34 

22 

21 

40 

26 

53 

21 

1,118 

1,260 

1,105 

924 

108,082 

1,296 

1,402 

1,239 

1,011 

139,677 

187 

936 

1,302 

640 

684 

2,045 

436 

159 

1,573 

576 

534 

2,376 

VaUeyfield . 

18 

22 

70 

8,933 

39 

22 

39 

46 

37 

94 

43 

6 

68 

39 

32 

92 

88 

y  oz 
1,162 
832 
584 

96,176 

106 

911 

Victoria  ville . 

Ville  St.  Georges . 

Ontario . 

Arnprior . 

Barrie . 

Belleville . 

1,047 

479 

1,388 

1,693 

348 

180 

1,236 

460 

380 

1,962 

300 

426 

269 

1,231 

923 

142 

324 

1,212 

8,366 

372 

516 

359 

1,386 

701 

1,159 

885 

378 

141 

3,230 

2,644 

413 

276 

941 

1,561 

1,009 

578 

Bracebridge . 

Brampton . 

1,339 

1,624 

225 

120 

1,065 

478 

344 

1,768 

870 

Brantford . 

Brockville . 

Carleton  Place . 

Chatham . 

217 

18 

18 

83 

Cobourg . 

Collingwood . 

Cornwall . 

Elliot  Lake . 

Fort  Erie . 

4 

17 

39 

88 

541 

321 

1,944 

1,006 

206 

267 

1,079 

12,514 

418 

838 

422 

1,477 

880 

1,711 

825 

598 

205 

3,591 

2,775 

509 

348 

783 

2,013 

1,282 

598 

790 

10,175 

4,149 

967 

328 

1,229 

335 

2,429 

264 

3,095 

752 

Fort  Frances . 

22 

20 

63 

89 

223 

1,211 

667 

103 

260 

1,095 

7,163 

275 

359 

257 

1,383 

573 

1,125 

621 

335 
111 

3,014 

2,428 

336 
198 
786 

1,145 

813 

508 

457 

3,866 

3,434 

616 

Fort  William . 

77 

Galt . 

82 

7 

104 

18 

37 

49 

976 

31 

43 

16 

110 

86 

Gananoque . 

Goderich . 

41 

13 

77 

500 

15 

21 

26 

63 

22 

91 

20 

8 

Guelph . 

44 

Hamilton . 

882 

Hawkesbury . 

24 

Kapuskasing . 

23 

Kenora . 

18 

Kingston . 

92 

Kirkland  Lake . 

61 

Kitchener . 

164 

219 

42 

Leamington . 

23 

Lindsay . 

11 

18 

Listowel . 

24 

26 

42 

555 

653 

196 

414 

117 

13 

5 

Long  Branch . 

137 

Midland . 

15 

15 

Napanee . 

5 

8 

Newmarket . 

101 

66 

91 

Niagara  Falls . 

35 

76 

44 

North  Bay . 

22 

17 

11 

Oakville . 

105 

117 

45 

Orillia . 

25 

23 

24 

526 

3,473 

Oshawa . 

111 

139 

41 

Ottawa . 

887 

992 

711 

3,890 

697 

Owen  Sound . 

51 

37 

8 

Parry  Sound . 

304 

229 

911 

Pembroke . 

90 

101 

45 

1,034 

261 

Perth . 

19 

23 

17 

170 

Peterborough . 

62 

83 

43 

2,050 

244 

1,770 

149 

Picton . 

11 

13 

16 

Port  Arthur . 

131 

147 

in 

1,891 

420 

1,480 

392 

Port  Colborne . 

4 

9 

9 

Prescott . 

30 

33 

10 

458 

334 

542 

8 

19 

8 

289 

239 

426 

158 

152 

104 

2,571 

1,130 

1,332 

1,107 

603 

2,103 

584 

3,065 

773 

52 

91 

49 

58 

83 

45 

1,243 

2,022 

1,615 

615 

288 

383 

254 

953 

40 

43 

38 

519 

12 

12 

6 

119 

95 

145 

Smiths  Falls . 

7 

15 

14 

246 

183 

354 

25 

50 

20 

507 

424 

690 

Sturgeon  Falls . 

8 

12 

2 

616 

369 

831 

Sudbury . 

117 

185 

153 

2,037 

1,888 

348 

5,066 

26 

32 

417 

71 

128 

34 

1,230 

28,243 

1,010 

26,166 

1,488 

32,955 

2,852 

3,141 

2,043 

79 

138 

50 

510 

459 

572 

58 

75 

65 

425 

258 

255 

8 

7 

426 

367 

333 

50 

32 

14 

983 

932 

1,981 

2,111 

Weston . 

135 

206 

112 

3,230 

2,958 

182 

215 

106 

6,122 

5,747 

8,902 

59 

71 

714 

619 

Manitoba  . 

2,838 

167 

3,850 

285 

1,416 

11,260 

1,075 

7,624 

687 

13,550 

1,002 

123 

16 

28 

23 

573 

314 

621 

26 

28 

32 

205 

125 

168 

44 

50 

28 

601 

386 

565 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 

61 

2,524 

86 

3,373 

16 

1,194 

203 

8,603 

113 

5,999 

233 

10,961 
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TABLE  D-4—  UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  OCTOBER  29,  1959 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Saskatchewan . 

Este  van . 

Lloy  dminster . 

Moose  Jaw . 

North  Battleford. 

Prince  Albert . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Swift  Current . 

Weyburn . 

Yorkton . 

Alberta . 

Blairmore . 

Calgary . 

Drumheller . 

Edmonton . 

Edson . 

Lethbridge . 

Medicine  Hat . 

Red  Deer . 

British  Columbia. . . . 

Chilliwack . 

Courtenay . 

Cranbrook . 

Dawson  Creek. . . . 

Duncan . 

Kamloops . 

Kelowna . 

Kitimat . 

Mission  City . 

Nanaimo . 

Nelson . 

New  Westminster. 

Penticton . 

Port  Alberni . 

Prince  George . 

Prince  Rupert . 

Princeton . 

Quesnel . 

Trail . 

Vancouver . 

Vernon . 

Victoria . 

Whitehorse . 


Canada . 

Males. . . 
Females 


Unfilled  Vacancies (2) 

Registrations 

o 

Previous 

Previous 

(i) 

Previous 

Previous 

Month 

Year 

Month 

Year 

Oct.  29, 

Oct.  1, 

Oct.  30, 

Oct.  29, 

Oct.  1, 

Oct.  30, 

1959 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1959 

1958 

763 

1,246 

648 

8,161 

5,565 

7,910 

42 

59 

26 

292 

144 

258 

14 

37 

159 

105 

123 

135 

126 

830 

549 

734 

23 

33 

45 

521 

324 

554 

41 

84 

65 

1,081 

634 

1,015 

218 

295 

135 

1,987 

1,551 

2,110 

165 

390 

140 

1,833 

1,424 

1,860 

47 

56 

28 

331 

211 

328 

24 

26 

19 

214 

92 

178 

66 

131 

64 

913 

531 

873 

2,058 

2,813 

2,041 

14,4S8 

12,124 

15,938 

19 

21 

3 

200 

178 

382 

631 

712 

623 

5,354 

4,583 

5,470 

25 

47 

37 

171 

150 

184 

1,032 

1,440 

1,051 

6,487 

5,386 

7,116 

27 

98 

14 

373 

336 

332 

104 

176 

125 

935 

662 

1,232 

141 

166 

106 

444 

442 

573 

79 

153 

82 

524 

387 

649 

1,751 

2,243 

1,151 

42,333 

36.290 

47,382 

27 

33 

32 

829 

656 

1,139 

23 

17 

5 

514 

449 

606 

23 

38 

19 

475 

322 

445 

22 

17 

22 

627 

488 

706 

19 

19 

13 

477 

670 

654 

8 

7 

8 

763 

517 

865 

20 

18 

9 

481 

350 

630 

37 

50 

1 

147 

167 

287 

6 

21 

20 

684 

525 

732 

14 

11 

1 

740 

725 

947 

10 

36 

9 

617 

475 

472 

198 

279 

142 

6,036 

5,361 

6,789 

14 

21 

12 

486 

399 

622 

16 

36 

18 

520 

566 

598 

50 

95 

40 

1,918 

1,318 

2,218 

6 

7 

13 

1.157 

835 

1,381 

11 

15 

3 

203 

155 

159 

11 

18 

922 

594 

46 

50 

32 

609 

469 

448 

1,012 

1,145 

609 

19,286 

17,258 

22,648 

14 

38 

5 

858 

517 

767 

144 

199 

119 

3,647 

3,305 

3,882 

20 

73 

19 

337 

169 

387 

25,010 

32,954 

16,871 

303,223 

257,780 

371,162 

11,997 

16,162 

7,319 

195,816 

160,519 

255,451 

13,013 

16,792 

9,552 

107,407 

97,261 

ii5;7n 

0)  Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


TABLE  D-5 — PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 

1954—1959 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1958  (10  months)..  •  • 

1959  (10  months) . 

861,588 

953,576 

1,046,979 

877,704 

840,129 

712,884 

848,701 

545,452 

642,726 

748,464 

586,780 

548,663 

465,889 

573,207 

316,136 

310,850 

298,515 

290,924 

291,466 

246,995 

275,494 

67,893 

67,619 

68,522 

59,412 

56,385 

46,597 

57,929 

209,394 

222,370 

252,783 

215,335 

198,386 

169,089 

206,043 

277,417 

343,456 

379,085 

309,077 

287,112 

243,334 

289,435 

175,199 

178,015 

210,189 

185,962 

181,772 

151,840 

182,969 

131,685 

142,116 

136,400 

107,918 

116,474 

102,024 

112,325 
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E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l— BENEFICIARIES  AND  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  BY  PROVINCE, 

OCTOBER  1959 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S, 


Province 

Estimated 
Average 
Number  of 
Beneficiaries 
Per  Week 
(in  thousands) 

Weeks  Paid 

Amount  of 
Benefit 

Paid 

$ 

Newfoundland . 

3  4 

14,148 

2,467 

297, 642 
44,027 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

o!e 

7.2 

5.7 

50.1 

58.5 

4.7 

2.7 

6.5 

20.4 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

24,061 

210,238 

245,805 

19,834 

11,538 

27,218 

85,541 

458,874 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

5,109,663 

390,394 

265,874 

563,265 

1,818,692 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total,  Canada,  October  1959 . 

159  8 

671,150 

651,114 

970,917 

13,765,735 

13,371,386 

20,273,443 

Total,  Canada,  September  1959 . 

155  0 

Total,  Canada,  October  1958 . 

220.7 

TABLE  E-2  -  CLAIMANTS  HAVING  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  IN  THE  “LIVE 
FILE”  ON  THE  LAST  WORKING  DAY  OF  THE  MONTH,  BY  DURATION,  AND  SHOW¬ 
ING  THE  PERCENTAGE  POSTAL,  BY  SEX  AND  PROVINCE,  OCTOBER  30,  1959 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Total 

Claimants 

Duration  on  the  register  (weeks) 

Percent¬ 

age 

Postal 

October 
31,  1958 
Total 
claimants 

2  or 
Less 

3-4 

5-8 

9-12 

13-16 

17-20 

Over 

20 

Canada . 

Male . 

Female . 

250,583 

164,391 

86,192 

101,820 

76,097 

25,723 

32,342 

22,330 

10,012 

37,006 

23,109 

13,897 

21,949 

12,462 

9,487 

15,813 

8,306 

7,507 

10,762 

5,340 

5,422 

30,891 

16,747 

14,144 

27.9 

30.1 

23.8 

323,530 

226,527 

97,003 

Newfoundland . 

5  659 

2,266 

778 

778 

398 

284 

200 

955 

67.9 

8,258 

Male  . 

4,754 

2,033 

674 

644 

292 

203 

139 

769 

71.4 

7,305 

Female . 

905 

233 

104 

134 

106 

81 

61 

186 

49.2 

953 

Prince  Edward  Island. . . . 

852 

335 

109 

118 

74 

69 

54 

93 

56.8 

918 

Male . 

542 

260 

80 

67 

37 

37 

21 

40 

61.6 

607 

Female . 

310 

75 

29 

51 

37 

32 

33 

53 

48.4 

311 

Nova  Scotia . 

10,927 

3,778 

1,350 

1,758 

1,013 

688 

547 

1,793 

41.9 

13,808 

Male . 

8,225 

3,092 

1,034 

1 , 307 

711 

439 

369 

1,273 

44.0 

10,826 

Female . 

2,702 

686 

316 

451 

302 

249 

178 

520 

35.7 

2,982 

New  Brunswick . 

9,357 

3,962 

1,117 

1,351 

752 

572 

374 

1,229 

55.6 

11,564 

Male . 

6,679 

3,005 

852 

942 

506 

343 

205 

826 

59.1 

8,829 

Female . 

2,678 

957 

265 

409 

246 

229 

169 

403 

47.1 

2,735 

Quebec . 

78,010 

31,650 

10,335 

11,645 

7,067 

4,909 

3,372 

9,032 

26.4 

100,322 

Male . 

51,122 

23,458 

7,352 

7,487 

4,059 

2,461 

1,605 

4,700 

28.0 

70,150 

Female . 

26,888 

8,192 

2,983 

4,158 

3,008 

2,448 

1,767 

4,332 

23.5 

30,172 

Ontario . 

86,444 

33,714 

10,467 

12,556 

7,737 

5,899 

3,961 

12,110 

21.5 

120,875 

Male . 

53,044 

23,849 

6,645 

7,264 

4,167 

3,022 

1,872 

6,225 

21.5 

82,888 

Female . 

33,400 

9,865 

3,822 

5,292 

3,570 

2,877 

2,089 

5,885 

21.4 

37,987 

Manitoba . 

8,828 

4,384 

977 

1,053 

675 

447 

334 

958 

25.4 

10,518 

Male . 

5,827 

3,421 

661 

562 

311 

210 

165 

497 

29.3 

6,708 

Female . 

3,001 

963 

316 

491 

364 

237 

169 

461 

17.9 

3,810 

Saskatchewan . 

6,456 

3,237 

828 

779 

479 

349 

243 

541 

46.9 

6,248 

Male . 

4,273 

2,554 

599 

415 

214 

139 

105 

247 

53.6 

4,118 

Female . 

2,183 

683 

229 

364 

265 

210 

138 

294 

34.0 

2,130 

Alberta . 

11,505 

5,348 

1,397 

1,720 

952 

694 

397 

997 

30.8 

13,604 

Male . 

7,316 

4,039 

884 

923 

493 

298 

185 

494 

36.4 

8,966 

Female . 

4,189 

1,309 

513 

797 

459 

396 

212 

503 

21.0 

4,638 

British  Columbia . 

32,545 

13,146 

4,984 

5,248 

2,802 

1,902 

1,280 

3,183 

24.0 

37,415 

Male . 

22,609 

10,386 

3,549 

3,498 

1,672 

1,154 

674 

1,676 

25.5 

26,130 

Female . 

9,936 

2,760 

1,435 

1,750 

1,130 

748 

606 

1,507 

20.8 

11,285 
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TABLE  E-3— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCE. 

OCTOBER,  1959 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  and  Claims  Pending  at 
End  of  Month 

Total* 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

off 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Total,  Canada,  October  1959.  . 

Total,  Canada,  September  1959 

Total,  Canada,  October  1958. . 

3,021 

468 

6,291 

5,491 

44,672 

51,753 

5,997 

4,620 

8,480 

20,398 

2,143 

328 

4,138 

3,689 

28,126 

32,441 

4,114 

3,287 

5,249 

12,839 

878 

140 

2,153 

1,802 

16,546 

19,312 

1,883 

1,333 

3,231 

7,559 

2,517 

440 

5,926 

4,604 

40,967 

49,210 

4,902 

3,816 

6,956 

18,901 

1,666 

317 

4,456 

3,216 

30,016 

35,779 

3,414 

2,575 

5,129 

13,354 

851 

123 

1,470 

1,388 

10,951 

13,431 

1,488 

1,241 

1,827 

5,547 

1,280 

147 

1,656 

1,794 

11,700 

13,092 

1,701 

1,369 

2,983 

5,930 

151,191 

115,137 

191,215 

96,354 

70,091 

110,725 

54,837 

45,046 

80,490 

138,239 

111,730 

185,160 

99,922 

82,946 

136,929 

38,317 

28,784 

48,231 

41,652 

28,700 

44,303 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  23,338. 

t  In  addition,  23,211  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of  these,  2,072  were  special  requests  not  granted  and  1,149 
were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  3,887  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-l  -ESTIM  ATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE  UNEMPLO  Y- 

MENT INSURANCE  ACT 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


End  of: 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants 

1959 — September . 

3,982,000 

202,000 

210,000 

225,900 

August . 

July . 

June . 

May . 

220. 500 
279,400 
610,800 
766,900 
796,000 
785,100 

715,000 

419,200 

323.500 

April . 

March . 

February . 

January . 

1958 — December . 

3,550,000 

November . 

October . 

3,663,500 
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F — Prices 

TABLE  F-l  TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


1954 —  Year . 

1955 —  Year . 

1956 —  Year . 

1957—  Year . 

1958 —  Year . 

1958 —  December. 

1959 —  January.  .  . 
February. . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

operation 

Other 
Commodi¬ 
ties  and 
Services 

116.2 

112.2 

126.5 

109.4 

117.4 

171.4 

116.4 

112.1 

129.4 

108.0 

116.4 

118.1 

118.1 

113.4 

132.5 

108.6 

117.1 

120.9 

121.9 

118.6 

134.9 

108.5 

119.6 

126.1 

125.1 

122.1 

138.4 

109.7 

121.0 

130.9 

126.2 

122.2 

139.9 

110.5 

122,0 

133.4 

126.1 

122.3 

140.2 

109.2 

121.8 

133.4 

125.7 

121.2 

140.2 

108.8 

122.0 

133 . 4 

125.5 

120.0 

140.3 

109.4 

122.3 

133.4 

125.4 

119.3 

140.5 

109.6 

122.6 

133.7 

125.6 

118.5 

141.0 

109.7 

122.5 

134.9 

125.9 

119.1 

141.5 

109.2 

122.5 

135.4 

125.9 

119.2 

141.7 

109.7 

122.7 

130  4 

126.4 

120.5 

141.9 

109.7 

122.6 

135.3 

127.1 

122.4 

142  0 

109.8 

123.1 

135.2 

128 . 0 

124.2 

142.4 

110.5 

123.4 

135.5 

128.3 

123.8 

142.6 

111.4 

123.5 

136.9 

127.9 

122.4 

142.7 

111.4 

123.7 

136.8 

TABLE  F-2 — CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  NOVEMBER  1959 

(1949  =  100) 


Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

House¬ 

hold 

Operation 

Other 

Commod¬ 

ities 

and 

Services 

November 

1958 

October 

1959 

November 

1959 

(')  St.  John’s,  Nfld . 

112.6 

114.5 

114.6 

111.6 

115.1 

105.1 

109.5 

127.5 

Halifax . 

124.3 

127.0 

127.7 

119.6 

133.7 

120.3 

129.5 

139.7 

Saint  John . 

126.7 

129.0 

129.2 

124.0 

137.9 

117.1 

124.2 

142.9 

Montreal . 

127.2 

127.8 

128.7 

129.0 

144.9 

106.9 

120.0 

137.0 

Ottawa . 

126.5 

128.6 

128.6 

123.0 

147.7 

115.0 

120.9 

137.6 

1  oronto . 

129.4 

130.3 

130.5 

122.2 

153.6 

114.7 

123.5 

139.0 

Winnipeg . 

123.8 

125.0 

125.7 

121.3 

133.6 

118.8 

120.0 

134  4 

Sas  katoon — Regina . 

123.0 

124.6 

124.6 

121.8 

124.1 

120. 1 

125.4 

130  1 

Edmonton — Calgary . 

122.7 

124.5 

124.7 

119.6 

124.5 

118.7 

126.6 

133.4 

Vancouver . 

127.5 

129.6 

129.8 

125.7 

138.5 

115.5 

132.8 

136.7 

N.B.  Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  prices  over  time  in  each  city  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
actual  levels  of  prices  as  between  cities. 

(■)  St.  John’s  index  on  the  base  June  1951  =  100. 
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G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Statistical  information  on  work  stoppages  in  Canada  is  compiled  by  the  Economics 
and  Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission.  The  first  three  tables  in  this  section  cover  strikes 
and  lockouts  involving  six  or  more  workers  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day,  and 
strikes  and  lockouts  lasting  less  than  one  day  or  involving  fewer  than  six  workers  but 
exceeding  a  total  of  nine  man-days.  The  number  of  workers  involved  includes  all  workers 
reported  on  strike  or  locked  out,  whether  or  not  they  all  belonged  to  the  unions  directly 
involved  in  the  disputes  leading  to  work  stoppages.  Workers  indirectly  affected,  such  as 
those  laid  off  as  a  result  of  a  work  stoppage,  are  not  included.  For  further  notes  on 
this  series  see  page  542,  May  issue. 

TABLE  G-l— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1954-59 


Month  or  Year 

Strikes  and 
Lockouts 
Beginning 
During  Month 
or  Year 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Existence  During  Month  or  Year 

Strikes  and 
Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Duration  in  Man-Days 

Man-Days 

Per  Cent  of 
Estimated 
Working  Time 

1954 . 

156 

174 

62,250 

1,475,200 

0.15 

1955 . 

149 

159 

60,090 

1,875,400 

0.18 

1956 . 

221 

229 

88,680 

1,246,000 

0.11 

1957 . 

242 

249 

91,409 

1,634,881 

0.14 

*1958 . 

251 

260 

107,497 

2,879,120 

0.24 

*1958:  November . 

28 

49 

26,898 

281,525 

0.28 

December . 

5 

31 

18,129 

243,105 

0.24 

*1959:  January . 

14 

38 

13,739 

158,730 

0.16 

February . 

9 

29 

7,068 

123,175 

0.12 

March . 

16 

31 

20,973 

95,430 

0.10 

April . 

12 

22 

8,747 

72,340 

0.07 

May . 

20 

32 

5,359 

60,825 

0.06 

June . 

30 

43 

8,432 

57,320 

0.06 

July . 

26 

42 

41,417 

685,505 

0.65 

August . 

28 

47 

38,656 

667,960 

0.63 

September . 

15 

33 

30,076 

282,490 

0.27 

October . 

11 

29 

7,100 

67,012 

0.06 

November . 

8 

18 

4,392 

59,741 

0.06 

*  Preliminary. 


TABLE  G-2—  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS, 
NOVEMBER  1959,  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man-Days 

Logging . 

Fishing . 

1 

17 

340 

Mining . 

2 

1,165 

4,107 

Manufacturing . 

9 

2,132 

42,308 

Construction . 

1 

950 

11,400 

Transportation,  etc . 

Public  utilities . 

1 

7 

14 

Trade . 

2 

40 

180 

Service . 

2 

81 

1,392 

All  industries . 

18 

4,392 

59,741 

TABLE  G-3—  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS, 
NOVEMBER  1959,  BY  JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) 


Jurisdiction 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man-Days 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island. . . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

1 

1,012 

3,036 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

5 

5 

^  T*< 

OO  03 

37,079 

15,063 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

1 

141 

1,794 

British  Columbia . 

Federal . 

5 

1 

144 

7 

2,755 

14 

All  jurisdictions . 

18 

4,392 

59,741 
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TABLE  G-4— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  INVOLVING  100  OR  MORE  WORKERS 

NOVEMBER  1059 


(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Employer 

Location 

Union 

Workers 

Involved 

Duration  in 
Man-Days 

Starting 

Date 

Major  Issues 

Novem¬ 

ber 

Accu¬ 

mulated 

Termi¬ 

nation 

Date 

Result 

Mining — 

Marmoraton  Mining  Co., 
Marmora,  Ont. 

Steelworkers  Loc.  4854 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

153 

1,071 

14,216 

July  15 
Nov.  12 

Wages,  fringe  bene  fits ~ 
Return  of  workers  pending 
outcome  of  dispute  in 
U.S.A. 

Dominion  Coal  Company, 

Glace  Bay,  N.S. 

Mine  Wkrs.  Loc.  4520 
(Ind.) 

1,012 

3,036 

3,036 

Nov.  17 
Nov.  20 

Disciplinary  dismissal  of 
two  workers^  Return  of 
workers  pending  negotia¬ 
tions. 

Manufacturing — 

Textile  Products — 

Dominion  Textile  Mills, 

Magog,  Que. 

Textile  Wkrs.  (CCCL) 

1,725 

(85) 

36,225 

74, 850 

Sept.  28 

Wages~ 

Clothing  ( Textile  and  Fur) — 
CanaDay  Apparel, 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

United  Garment  WTkrs. 
Loc.  396 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

141 

1,794 

9,740 

Aug.  14 
Nov.  20 

Wages  for  time  and  piece¬ 
work  e  rs — Piece  workers 
receive  an  over-all  increase 
of  3%  the  first  year;  2% 
the  second  year;  3%  third 
year.  Time  workers  5ff  an 
hour  in  each  of  first,  second 
and  third  years. 

Construction — 

General  Contractors  section  of  the 
Hamilton  Construction  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Builders  Exchange. 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Carpenters  Loc.  18 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

950 

11,400 

11,400 

Nov.  13 

Wages~ 

Figures  in  parentheses  show  the  number  of  workers  indirectly  affected. 
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H. — Industrial  Fatalities 


TABLE  H-l— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  THIRD 
QUARTER  OF  1959,  BY  GROUP  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES 


Cause 

Agriculture 

Logging 

Fishing  and 

Trapping 

Mining  and 

Quarrying 

MaMnufacturing 

Construction 

Public  Utilities 

Transportation,  Storage 

and  Communications 

Trade 

Finance 

Service 

Unclassified 

Total 

Striking  Against  or  Stepping  on  Objects . 

Struck  by 

(a)  Tools,  Machinery,  Cranes,  etc . 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

— 

i 

— 

— 

i 

— 

8 

(b)  Moving  Vehicles . 

3 

— 

— 

4 

3 

5 

— 

9 

2 

— 

3 

— 

29 

(c)Sptker  Objects . 

3 

9 

— 

13 

10 

9 

i 

5 

— 

— 

1 

— 

51 

Caught  in,  on  or  Between  Machinery,  Vehicles,  etc . 

8 

1 

i 

2 

7 

4 

— 

5 

— 

— 

2 

— 

30 

Collisions,  Derailments,  Wrecks,  etc . 

23 

5 

2 

3 

9 

8 

i 

19 

11 

— 

6 

— 

87 

Falls  and  Slips 

(a)  On  Same  Level . 

(b)  To  Different  Levels . 

5 

4 

3 

5 

12 

18 

i 

5 

4 

— 

2 

— 

59 

Conflagrations,  Temperature  Extremes,  Explosions . 

2 

— 

1 

— 

7 

3 

— 

— 

2 

— • 

1 

— 

16 

Inhalation,  Absorptions,  Asphyxiation  and  Industrial 

Diseases . 

1 

— 

— 

4 

4 

2 

11 

Electric  Current . 

— 

1 

— 

— 

4 

9 

6 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

22 

Over-exertion . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

_ 

_ _ 

_ 

2 

Miscellaneous  Accidents . 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Total,  Third  Quarter — 1959 . 

46 

21 

7 

34 

59 

62 

9 

46 

19 

— 

18 

— 

321 

Total,  Third  Quarter — 1958 . 

38 

28 

10 

33 

48 

87 

16 

46 

13 

i 

21 

— 

342 

TABLE  H-2— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  DURING  THE  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  1959 
BY  PROVINCE  AND  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES 


Industry 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

N.W.T. 

Total 

Agriculture . 

1 

8 

23 

4 

2 

8 

46 

Logging . 

1 

6 

10 

4 

9 

10 

2 

Fishing  and  Trapping . 

2 

1 

7 

34 

59 

62 

Mining  and  Quarrying . 

Manufacturing . 

i 

— 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

14 

12 

2 

10 

24 

26 

i 

i 

2 

3 

6 

— 

Construction . 

1 

2 

Public  Utilities . 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Com¬ 
munications . 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

10 

9 

46 

19 

Trade . 

1 

l 

i 

8 

Finance . 

Service . 

i 

18 

Unclassified . 

Total . 

8 

1 

18 

8 

58 

108 

12 

19 

32 

57 

321* 

*  0f  this  total  233  fatalities  were  reported  by  the  various  provincial  Workmen's  Compensation  Boards,  andtheBoard 
of  -transport  Commissioners;  details  of  the  remaining  88  were  obtained  from  other,  non-official  sources. 
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EMPLOYMENT  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 


Current  Manpower  Situation 

Employment  expansion  proceeded  more  slowly  in  the  last  half  of  1959 
than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  Although  some  of  the  retarding  influences 
had  dispersed  by  the  year’s  end,  resulting  in  an  accelerated  advance  in  some 
goods-producing  industries,  housebuilding  slowed  down.  The  decline  in  employ¬ 
ment  between  December  and  January  was  no  greater  than  usual,  and  employ¬ 
ment  was  almost  3  per  cent  higher  than  last  year.  The  rise  in  unemployment 
was  somewhat  greater  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year,  partly  because  of  the 
relatively  small  seasonal  reduction  in  the  labour  force. 

The  most  pronounced  drop  in  seasonal  activity  always  takes  place  between 
December  and  January.  This  year  the  estimated  decrease  in  employment  was 
162,000,  considerably  greater  than  last  year  but  about  the  same  as  the  December- 
January  average  of  the  past  six  winters.  For  men  the  employment  decline  was 
somewhat  greater  than  usual  but  for  women  employment  was  well  maintained 
for  the  time  of  year. 

In  the  construction  industry,  which  normally  accounts  for  a  large  part 
of  the  winter  slackness,  the  decline  in  employment  over  the  December-January 
period  was  greater  than  that  of  any  year  in  the  past  decade.  The  most  noticeable 
weakness  was  in  housing.  The  number  of  new  units  started  during  the  month 
was  at  least  20  per  cent  less  than  in  January  1959.  Little  improvement  in  the 
level  of  housebuilding  activity  is  expected,  at  least  during  the  next  two  months. 
The  number  of  housing  units  under  construction  was  quite  high,  although  down 
from  a  year  ago.  In  non-residential  construction,  shortages  of  structural  steel 
were  still  being  felt  in  some  areas;  this  may  have  resulted  in  the  postponement 
of  some  projects  until  spring.  There  is,  however,  a  substantial  amount  of 
non-residential  construction  work  on  hand,  which  should  maintain  activity 
in  this  sector  well  into  this  year. 

Manufacturing  employment,  though  declining  seasonally,  was  supported  by 
the  resumption  of  automobile  production  that  followed  the  settlement  of  the 
steel  strike  in  the  United  States.  Although  employment  estimates  in  the  industry 
are  not  yet  available  for  January,  output  figures  (20  per  cent  more  than  in 
January  1959)  indicate  that  the  industry  was  operating  close  to  full  capacity. 
Seasonal  rehiring  of  workers  was  underway  in  the  textile  industry  and  operations 
in  most  iron  and  steel  products  industries  (agricultural  implements  was  an 
important  exception)  were  at  very  high  levels.  Conditions  in  the  building 
materials  industries  were  somewhat  less  buoyant,  and  there  was  little  sign  of 
an  early  recovery  in  aircraft  and  railway  rolling  stock  firms. 

The  number  of  persons  with  jobs  was  up  161,000  or  almost  3  per  cent 
from  January  1959.  More  than  85  per  cent  of  the  additional  jobs  were  in  the 
trade  and  service  industries,  which  continue  to  play  an  increasingly  important 
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role  in  the  provision  of  new  job  oppor¬ 
tunities.  In  January,  for  example,  25  per 
cent  of  total  employment  was  in  the 
service  industry,  compared  with  21  per 
cent  in  the  same  month  five  years  ago. 

The  increasing  emphasis  on  service- 
producing  industries  is  reflected  in  differ¬ 
ing  rates  of  employment  growth  for  men 
and  women.  Over  the  year,  the  number 
of  employed  males  increased  by  86,000 
or  2  per  cent;  the  number  of  women  job 
holders  increased  by  75,000,  or  5  per 
cent.  The  relatively  strong  demand  for 
female  workers  has  had  little  effect  on 
unemployment  among  women;  in  fact,  the 
number  of  women  unemployed  was  some¬ 
what  higher  than  last  year.  The  demand 
has  had  the  effect  of  persuading  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  adult  female  population 
to  enter  the  labour  force.  In  the  period 
1953-59  this  proportion  increased  steadily 
from  23.4  per  cent  to  26.7  per  cent. 

Unemployment  in  January 

The  number  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  in  January  was  estimated 
to  be  504,000.  The  increase  from  December  (134,000)  was  greater  than 
normal,  in  part  because  of  the  small  reduction  in  the  labour  force  compared 
with  earlier  years  and  in  part  because  of  the  weakness  in  residential  construction. 
The  January  figure  was  8.1  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  compared  with  8.9 
per  cent  last  year.  In  addition  to  the  job  seekers,  an  estimated  42,000  were 
on  temporary  layoff;  this  was  about  the  same  number  as  last  year  at  this 
time. 

Of  the  504,000  job  seekers  in  January,  444,000  were  men  and  60,000  were 
women.  About  one-third  were  in  the  under-25-year  age  group  and  one-quarter 
were  over  45  years.  More  than  half  came  from  the  primary  industries,  con¬ 
struction,  and  transportation.  These  highly  seasonal  industries  together  accounted 
for  70  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  job  seekers  between  last  August  and  this 
January. 

About  400,000  persons,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total,  had  been  looking 
for  work  for  three  months  or  less.  This  would  include  the  majority  of  those 
unemployed  for  seasonal  or  frictional  reasons.  Of  the  remainder,  about  63,000 
had  been  looking  for  work  for  four  to  six  months  and  41,000  for  more  than 
six  months.  Last  year  in  January,  387,000  had  been  looking  for  work  for  three 
months  or  less,  93,000  for  four  to  six  months,  and  58,000  for  more  than 
six  months.  These  figures  show  that  there  were  considerably  fewer  lorig-term 
unemployed  in  January  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 


LABOUR  FORCE  TRENDS  -  CANADA 
1957  -  58  -  59 

- —  Original  data  -----  Seasonally  adjusted 

Total 


JFMAMJJASOND 

1957  1958  1959 
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Labour  Income 

Wages,  salaries  and  supplement¬ 
ary  labour  income  rose  steadily  dur¬ 
ing  1959,  reaching  a  total  of  $17.7 
billion  for  the  year  as  a  whole.  This 
was  8  per  cent  above  the  corresponding 
figure  in  1958,  which  in  turn  was  up 
2.5  per  cent  from  1957.  Increases  in 
the  price  of  consumer  goods  and 
services  in  1959  were  generally  small 
so  that  the  additional  labour  income 
earned  during  the  year  was  for  the 
most  part  a  real  addition  to  total  wages 
and  salaries. 

The  rise  in  total  labour  income  in 
1959  reflected  increases  in  employee 
earnings,  employment  expansion  and 
changes  in  the  industrial  distribution 
of  employment.  The  average  number 
of  paid  workers  rose  by  168,000  or 
3.7  per  cent  between  1958  and  1959. 
Average  annual  earnings  of  wage  and 
salary  earners  rose  from  $3,298  in 
1958  to  $3,479  in  1959.  Higher  wage 
rates  and  longer  weekly  hours  com¬ 
bined  to  raise  the  level  of  per  worker 
labour  income  during  the  year.  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  accompanying  chart, 
this  increase  was  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  most  recent  years. 

Of  the  factors  that  determine  the 
average  level  of  income  of  wage  earn¬ 
ers,  a  good  deal  of  the  improvement 
during  1959  came  from  increased  wage 
rates.  Average  weekly  hours  showed  a 
relatively  small  increase;  there  was  a 
gain  of  almost  half  an  hour  a  week 
in  manufacturing  but  in  a  few  indus¬ 
tries,  notably  construction,  the  work 
week  was  shorter  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  change  to  higher  wage  rates 
is  evident  in  a  review  of  collective 
agreements.  Of  the  collective  agree¬ 
ments  covering  500  or  more  workers 
that  were  signed  in  the  first  half  of 
1959,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
those  with  a  one-year  term  provided  for 
increases  of  5  to  10  cents  an  hour  on 
base  rates. 


LABOUR  INCOME 
PER  WAGE  EARNER* 

1953-1959 

Thousands 

$  4,000 
$  3,000 
$  2,000 
$  1,000 

0 

$  4,000 
S  3,000 
$  2,000 
$  1,000 

0 

$  4,000 

$  3,000 
$  2,000 
$  1,000 

0 

$  4,000 
$  3,000 
$  2,000 
$  1,000 
0 

$  4,000 
$  3,000 
$  2,000 

$  1,000 

0 

$  4,000 
$  3,000 
$  2,000 
$  1,000 

0 

1953  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958  1959 

*  Poid  workers  plus  |ob  seekers 
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All  major  industry  groups  shared  in  the  expansion  of  labour  income  during 
the  year.  The  service-producing  group,  with  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
employed,  registered  some  of  the  largest  advances.  In  finance  and  services 
there  was  a  12-per-cent  increase  in  labour  income.  Labour  income  was  up  by 
7  per  cent  in  trade  and  6  per  cent  in  the  transportation,  storage  and  com¬ 
munication  industries.  Manufacturing  and  construction  recorded  gains  of  6  per 
cent  and  9  per  cent  respectively.  In  mining,  where  the  level  of  employment  was 
lower  than  the  year  before,  the  total  wage  bill  was  about  5  per  cent  higher. 
Labour  income  in  forestry  increased  by  only  3  per  cent,  partly  because  of  the 
strike  last  summer. 

The  industrial  distribution  of  wages  and  salaries  received  by  workers  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1959  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  only 
marked  change  was  in  forestry  and  even  this  was  of  a  transitory  nature.  Manu¬ 
facturing  accounted  for  28  per  cent  of  total  labour  income,  fractionally  less 
than  the  year  before.  Services,  which  are  next  in  order  of  size,  were  responsible 
for  17.6  per  cent  of  the  total  compared  with  17.0  per  cent  in  1958. 

Higher  average  wages  and  salaries  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  increase 
in  total  wages  in  manufacturing.  The  combined  effects  of  improved  wage  rates 
and  a  lengthening  of  the  work  week  accounted  for  a  large  part  of  the  over-all 
advance.  In  the  finance  and  service  industries,  increases  in  labour  income  were 
the  result  of  a  sharp  rise  in  employment  and  a  considerable  increase  in  average 
employee  earnings.  Total  labour  income  in  these  industries  increased  by  12 
per  cent  and  the  average  number  of  paid  workers  by  7  per  cent.  Average 
annual  earnings  of  employees  in  this  group  of  industries  rose  somewhat  more 
than  in  manufacturing,  although  they  remained  low  compared  with  other 
industries. 

All  five  regions  in  Canada  shared  in  the  rise  in  total  labour  income.  On 
a  per  capita  basis,  the  rate  of  increase  was  largest  in  the  Pacific  region,  followed 
by  the  Ontario,  Atlantic,  Quebec  and  Prairie  regions,  in  that  order.  Average 
earnings  of  workers  differed  widely  among  the  various  regions,  from  a  low  of 
$2,592  per  annum  in  the  Atlantic  region  to  a  high  of  $3,878  in  the  Pacific 
region. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS-JANUARY  1960 


METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(labour  force  75,000  or  more) 


MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS 

(labour  force  25,000-75,000;  60 
per  cent  or  more  in  non-agricul- 
tural  activity) 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 


Group  1 


CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
HAMILTON 
MONTREAL 
Quebec-Levis 
St.  John’s 
TORONTO 
Vancouver- 
New  Westminste 
Windsor 

WINNIPEG 


MODERATE 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 


APPROXIMATE 

BALANCE 


Group  2 


Halifax 

Ottawa-Hull 


MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 

(labour  force  25,000-75,000;  40 
per  cent  or  more  in  agriculture) 


BRANTFORD 
Corner  Brook 
Cornwall 
F  arnham-Granby 
Fort  William — 
Port  Arthur 
Joliette 
Lac  St.  Jean 
Moncton 
New  Glasgow 
NIAGARA 
PENINSULA 

Peterborough 

ROUYN— 

VAL  D’OR 
SARNIA 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
SYDNEY 
TIMMINS— 
KIRKLAND 
LAKE 

Trois  Rivieres 



Guelph 

Kingston 

KITCHENER 

London 

Oshawa 

Saint  John 

Sudbury 

Victoria 


Group  3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE  *  1 


Group  4 


MINOR  AREAS 
(labour  force  10,000-25,000) 


Barrie 

BRANDON  ^ 

Charlottetown 

CHATHAM 

Prince  Albert 
Riviere  du  Loup 
Thetford-Megantic 
— St.  Georges 
York  ton 


Bathurst 

BEAUHARNOIS  + - 
BELLEVILLE— 
TRENTON 
Bracebridge 
BRAMPTON 
Bridgewater 
CAMPBELLTON-f- 
CENTRAL 
VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 
Chilliwack 

CRANBROOK  -<— 
Dauphin 
Dawson  Creek 
Drummondville 

EDMUNDSTON 

FREDERICTON^— 

Gaspe 

GODERICH  -<— 
Grand  Falls 
Kentville 
Lindsay 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
NORTH  BAY 
Okanagan  Valley 
Owen  Sound 
PEMBROKE 
Portage  La  Prairie 
Prince  George 
PRINCE 

RUPERT  •<— 
Quebec  North  Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste  Agathe — 

St.  Jerome 
(Continued  in  col.  3) 


Lethbridge 
Moose  Jaw 
North  Battleford 
Red  Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 


Drumheller 

Galt 

Kamloops 

Lachute — Ste.  Therese 

Listowel 

Medicine  Hat 

St.  Thomas 

Sault  Ste  Marie 

STRATFORD 

Swift  Current 

Woodstock — Tillsonburg 


Kitimat 


Group  I  (concl’d) 
ST.  HYACINTHE 
ST.  JEAN 
St.  Stephen 
SIMCOE 
Sorel 

Summerside 

TRAIL-NELSON 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 

WALKERTON 

WEYBURN 

Woodstock,  N.B. 

Yarmouth 


- ^The  areas  shown  in  capital  letters  are  those  that  have  been  reclassified  during  the  month;  an  arrow  indicates  the  group  from  which  they 

moved.  For  an  explanation  of  the  classification  system  used,  see  inside  back  cover,  November  1959  issue. 
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Employment  Situation  in  Local  Areas 

ATLANTIC 

Employment  in  the  Atlantic  region 
declined  seasonally  during  January.  The 
number  of  persons  with  jobs  fell  by  an 
estimated  22,000  to  466,000  between 
December  and  January.  Compared  with 
a  year  ago,  employment  was  10,000 
higher  and  unemployment  was  moderately 
lower.  Employment  contractions  during 
the  month  were  heaviest  in  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties,  notably  construction.  Retail  trade 
experienced  the  usual  post-Christmas  lull, 
resulting  in  the  release  of  a  fairly  large 
number  of  workers.  The  Eastern  Car 
Company  plant  in  New  Glasgow,  which 
employs  1,000  to  1,200  workers  when 
operating  at  capacity,  remained  at  a  vir¬ 
tual  standstill  during  the  month.  Else¬ 
where  in  manufacturing  employment 
changes  over  the  year  were  generally  small. 

The  general  economic  picture  was  somewhat  brighter  than  in  January 
last  year.  The  renewed  strength  shown  by  lumbering  and  logging  during  recent 
months  has  contributed  to  employment  expansion  in  other  industries.  Manu¬ 
facturing  employment  in  Newfoundland  was  substantially  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  In  the  three  Maritime  provinces,  the  recovery  in  manufacturing  was  curbed 
by  weaknesses  in  transportation  equipment,  notably  shipbuilding  and  railway 
rolling  stock. 

During  the  month  four  labour  market  areas  were  reclassified  to  categories 
denoting  higher  unemployment.  At  the  end  of  January,  the  area  classification 
was  the  same  as  last  year:  in  substantial  surplus,  19;  in  moderate  surplus,  2. 

Local  Area  Developments 

St.  John’s  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Winter  weather  caused  further 
layoffs  in  the  construction  industry  during  the  month.  Construction  employment 
remained  considerably  higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  some  of  the  larger  projects 
that  provided  employment  last  winter  were  nearly  completed.  Total  industrial 
employment  in  November  was  about  8  per  cent  higher  than  the  year  before. 
Halifax  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  Employment  in  this  area 
remained  fairly  stable  during  January.  Apart  from  the  pulp  mill,  which  closed 
down  because  of  over-production,  manufacturing  plants  in  the  area  showed 
renewed  strength.  Increased  hirings  at  the  shipyards  made  up  for  the  release 
of  100  workers  at  the  pulp  mill.  Aircraft  and  clothing  manufacture  showed 
relatively  small  employment  gains.  Favourable  weather  continued  to  aid  the 
construction  industry.  At  latest  report,  construction  employment  was  11  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Sydney  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  The 
coal  mining  industry,  which  together  with  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  local  economy,  has  shown  continuing  signs  of  serious  dislocation 
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LABOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Labour  Market  Areas 

Labour 

Surplus 

Approximate 

Balance 

1 

2 

3 

January 

1960 

January 

1959 

January 

1960 

January 

1959 

January 

1960 

January 

1959 

Metropolitan . 

10 

8 

2 

4 

Major  Industrial . 

18 

18 

8 

8 

_ 

_ 

Major  Agricultural . 

8 

8 

6 

6 

_ 

_ 

Minor . 

46 

44 

11 

13 

i 

i 

Total . 

82 

78 

27 

31 

i 

i 

during  the  past  few  months.  Other  fuels  have  made  intensive  inroads  on  the 
coal  market  in  recent  years.  Periodic  shutdowns  occurred  last  year  to  bring 
production  more  closely  in  line  with  sales,  and  a  series  of  temporary  closures 
that  will  affect  some  6,500  workers  will  be  resumed  early  this  year. 

The  iron  and  steel  industries  have  been  busier  in  recent  months  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  although  the  advances  in  output  have  been  accompanied  by 
relatively  small  employment  gains.  The  construction  industry  showed  continuing 
vigour  during  January,  but  fishing  activities  were  hampered  by  poor  weather. 

Campbellton,  Edmundston  and  Fredericton  (minor)  were  reclassified  from 
Group  2  to  Group  1. 


QUEBEC 

Employment  in  the  Quebec  region 
declined  more  than  usual  between  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January.  In  January  the  number 
of  persons  with  jobs  was  estimated  at 
1,546,000,  some  65,000  fewer  than  in 
the  previous  month  but  19,000  more  than 
a  year  earlier.  More  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  decline  occurred  in  non-agricultural 
activities,  principally  in  construction,  for¬ 
estry,  manufacturing  and  transportation. 

The  construction  industry  figured 
most  prominently  in  the  employment 
decline.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the 
reduction  in  housebuilding.  Non-residen- 
tial  construction  was  well  maintained  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  although  bad 
weather  caused  some  unexpected  work 
curtailment  on  development  projects. 

The  usual  seasonal  contractions  in  employment  took  place  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  industry  group.  Employment  levels  in  rail  and  highway  industries  were 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Shipping  was  more  active  this  winter  than  last 
year,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  waterfront  activity,  especially  in  the  port  of 
Quebec. 
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Metal  mining  showed  continuing  strength;  in  asbestos  mining,  however, 
marketing  difficulties  caused  a  temporary  layoff  of  about  500  men. 

Employment  in  forestry  fell  off  sharply  after  Christmas,  but  during  January 
it  remained  substantially  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Reports  from  the  field 
indicated  that  pulpwood  operations,  at  mid-month,  employed  about  4,000 
more  men  than  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 

There  was  a  more-than-usual  seasonal  decline  in  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  last  quarter  of  1959,  and  in  January  conditions  appeared 
to  be  generally  less  buoyant  than  a  year  earlier.  Much  of  the  change  may  be 
attributed  to  a  slower  upturn  in  the  clothing  industry  this  year.  In  primary 
textiles,  effects  of  the  long  labour  dispute  at  Magog  were  being  felt  in  plants 
at  Trois  Rivieres  and  Sherbrooke.  On  the  other  hand,  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  which  showed  a  strong  advance  in  the  last  half  of  1959,  reported 
continuing  strength  in  January.  Increasing  world  demand  for  aluminum  resulted 
in  greater  use  of  smelting  capacity,  which  will  bring  about  the  rehiring  of 
several  hundred  workers.  In  the  transportation  equipment  group,  activity 
picked  up  as  aircraft  firms  started  work  on  a  new  contract.  Employment  was 
higher  than  last  year  in  the  shipyards  in  this  region. 

Unemployment  increased  sharply  during  the  month  but  remained  at  a 
lower  level  than  a  year  earlier;  as  a  result,  labour  supply  was  higher  in  eight 
and  lower  in  thirteen  areas  than  last  year,  and  in  the  remaining  three  areas  it 
was  about  the  same  as  the  year  before.  At  the  end  of  January  the  area 
classification  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets) :  in  substantial 
surplus,  23  (22);  in  moderate  surplus,  1  (2). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Unem¬ 
ployment  rose  seasonally  during  the  month  and  was  at  about  the  same  level 
as  a  year  earlier.  During  the  last  quarter  of  1959  employment,  seasonally 
adjusted,  showed  a  slight  downward  trend.  Lower  activities  in  construction, 
particularly  in  housebuilding,  and  production  declines  in  construction  materials 
and  clothing  plants  were  contributing  factors.  In  January,  reports  indicated 
increasing  activity  in  manufacturing. 

Quebec-Levis  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Owing  to  seasonal  factors 
unemployment  increased  further  in  the  area.  Its  level,  however,  continued 
to  be  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Employment  during  the  last  quarter  of  1959  was 
substantially  higher  than  in  the  comparable  period  in  1958.  Higher  levels 
of  activity  in  forestry,  pulp  and  paper,  textiles  and  shipbuilding  industries  were 
the  main  contributing  factors.  Increased  waterfront  activity  in  the  port  of 
Quebec  resulted  in  the  employment  of  several  hundred  workers. 

Rouyn-Val  d’Or  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 
Seasonal  slackening  in  employment  was  responsible  for  the  reclassification. 
Mining  and  forestry  employment  were  reported  to  be  holding  up  well. 

Beauharnois,  St,  Hyacinthe  and  St.  Jean  (minor)  were  reclassified  from  Group 
2  to  Group  1. 
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ONTARIO 


In  Ontario,  the  number  of  persons 
with  jobs  in  January  was  estimated  to 
be  2,189,000,  only  23,000  less  than  the 
previous  month  and  87,000 — more  than 
4  per  cent — more  than  in  January  last 
year.  The  change  between  December  and 
January,  one  of  the  smallest  on  record, 
resulted  in  part  from  a  high  level  of 
activity  in  manufacturing.  Apart  from 
agricultural  implement  manufacturing, 
where  order  cancellations  caused  some 
layoffs,  output  and  employment  were  at 
record  levels  in  the  iron  and  steel  prod¬ 
ucts  industry,  and  they  were  also  quite 
high  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles 
and  parts.  In  the  aircraft  and  railway 
rolling  stock  industries,  the  latest  employ¬ 
ment  figures  show  declines  of  61  per 
cent  and  7  per  cent  respectively  from  a  year  ago,  and  slackness  also  continued 
in  heavy  electrical  machinery.  In  other  parts  of  manufacturing,  employment 
was  well  above  a  year  earlier  but  not  up  to  the  record  levels  of  1956-57. 

A  sharp  drop  in  new  housing  was  reported  in  Toronto  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  other  parts  of  the  region.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  volume  under 
construction  was  down  only  2  per  cent  from  12  months  earlier,  but  at  least 
one-third  fewer  new  units  were  started  in  January.  The  decline  in  housing 
was  partly  compensated  for  by  increased  activity  in  other  types  of  construction. 
Nevertheless,  layoffs  of  construction  workers  were  considerably  heavier  this 
winter  than  last. 

Over-all  employment  remained  higher  than  last  year  in  most  areas.  The 
most  recent  figures  indicate  year-to-year  increases  of  at  least  5  per  cent  in 
Oshawa,  Hamilton,  Sudbury,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Kitchener,  and  smaller 
gains  in  most  other  centres.  Because  of  the  heavy  layoffs  in  construction, 
however,  the  unemployment  level  was  not  very  different  from  last  winter  in 
most  areas,  and  somewhat  higher  in  some.  The  classification  of  the  34  labour 
market  areas  in  the  region  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets) :  in 
substantial  surplus,  21  (17);  in  moderate  surplus,  13  (17). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Toronto  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Increases 
in  the  numbers  unemployed  during  January  occurred  mainly  in  construction 
and  transportation  occupations,  caused  by  a  sharp  drop  in  new  housing  and 
some  shortages  of  structural  steel.  In  most  manufacturing  centres,  firms  were 
increasing  production  during  January  after  year-end  shutdowns,  several  firms 
recalling  workers  earlier  than  usual.  Total  employment  was  somewhat  higher 
than  last  year.  An  increase  in  services,  construction  and  iron  and  steel  products 
more  than  offset  the  drop  in  aircraft  employment  that  occurred  last  spring. 
The  number  of  registrations  at  NES  offices  was  somewhat  higher  than  a  year 
earlier,  notably  in  construction  trades. 
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Hamilton  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  Registra¬ 
tions  at  the  NES  office  increased  seasonally  but  were  down  more  than  10  per 
cent  from  a  year  earlier.  Employment,  at  latest  count,  was  up  6  per  cent 
over  the  year.  Primary  steel  manufacturing  continued  to  operate  at  capacity 
during  January.  The  1960  production  of  farm  implements  got  underway  and 
there  was  additional  hiring  in  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  as  a  result  of  the 
settlement  of  the  steel  strike  in  the  U.S.  Employment  in  railway  rolling  stock 
manufacture  was  still  at  a  very  low  level. 

Brantford  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  The 
increase  in  unemployment  was  caused  mainly  by  a  drop  in  construction  activity 
and  some  layoffs  in  manufacturing.  In  the  production  of  farm  implements, 
operations  were  reduced  from  a  two-shift  to  a  one-shift  basis.  In  other  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  of  the  area,  activity  was  well  maintained  during  the  month. 

Niagara  Peninsula  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1, 
resulting  mainly  from  a  decline  in  construction,  the  release  of  temporary  sales 
help  and  small  layoffs  in  textiles  and  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing.  Employ¬ 
ment  continued  to  increase  in  motor  vehicle  parts  manufacturing.  These  and 
most  other  plants  were  busier  than  at  the  beginning  of  last  year. 

Thirteen  other  areas  were  reclassified  to  categories  denoting  increased  unem¬ 
ployment  during  January,  mainly  as  a  result  of  seasonal  layoffs.  These  areas 
were:  Kitchener,  Sarnia,  Timmins-Kirkland  Lake,  Chatham,  Belleville-Trenton, 
Brampton,  Goderich,  North  Bay,  Pembroke,  Simcoe,  Stratford,  Walkerton. 

PRAIRIE 

The  usual  large  seasonal  decline  in 
employment  occurred  between  December 
and  January,  the  estimate  of  persons  with 
jobs  declining  by  37,000  to  991,000.  This 
was  still  30,000  higher  than  a  year  ear¬ 
lier;  non-farm  employment  was  45,000 
higher.  The  change  during  the  month 
occurred  in  both  non-farm  industries  and 
in  agriculture,  which  moved  towards  the 
seasonal  mid-winter  low  point  in  em¬ 
ployment.  Mild  weather  reduced  the 
demand  for  help  on  stock  farms,  so  that 
only  some  chore  men  and  farm  couples 
were  being  sought. 

A  heavy  over-all  reduction  in  con¬ 
struction  employment  occurred  during 
the  month,  consisting  chiefly  of  small, 
widely  distributed  layoffs.  Mild  weather, 
however,  enabled  some  work  to  be  carried  on  at  a  number  of  large  construction 
projects.  Workers  at  the  site  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  River  Dam  numbered 
about  300,  and  work  continued  at  the  hydro  and  mining  projects  in  northern 
Manitoba  in  spite  of  a  fire  at  Kelsey  that  damaged  power  generation  installa¬ 
tions.  Almost  200  men  began  clearing  brush  and  usable  timber  from  the 
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reservoir  area  of  a  new  hydro  site,  Squaw  Rapids,  on  the  Saskatchewan  River 
some  distance  northeast  of  Prince  Albert. 

Cement  plants,  pipe  makers,  and  many  other  manufacturers  reduced 
production  to  lower  levels,  some  closing  briefly  for  overhaul  and  installation 
of  new  equipment.  Three  sugar  refineries  in  the  Lethbridge  area  of  Alberta 
closed  down  when  processing  of  the  1959  sugar  beet  crop  was  completed. 
Packing  plants  made  staff  reductions  following  a  heavy  run  of  hog  deliveries 
in  the  last  week  of  December  and  the  first  week  of  January  that  helped  to 
maintain  employment  in  the  early  part  of  the  month.  In  this  two-week  period, 
shipments  of  hogs  from  prairie  points  were  more  than  40  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Some  employment  increases  occurred  during 
the  month  in  manufacturing;  production  schedules  for  spring  sales  were 
initiated  in  clothing,  leather  goods,  and  farm  machinery  enterprises. 

Unemployment  increased  sharply  in  all  20  labour  market  areas.  Five 
were  reclassified  to  categories  indicating  changes  from  moderate  to  substantial 
labour  surplus.  At  the  end  of  January,  the  over-all  classification  was  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier,  with  1 1  areas  in  substantial  surplus  and  9  in  moderate  surplus. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Calgary,  Edmonton  and  Winnipeg  (metropolitan)  were  reclassified  from  Group 
2  to  Group  1.  Construction,  manufacturing  and  transportation  activities  moved 
towards  seasonal  employment  lows,  and  layoffs  of  workers  in  nearly  all 
industries  increased  the  total  registered  at  National  Employment  Service  offices 
in  these  three  prairie  centres  to  a  number  fractionally  above  the  year-earlier 
figure. 

Fort  William-Port  Arthur  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  1.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  increased  as  a  result  of  small  layoffs  in  construction  and  in  the  bus  and 
aircraft  plant,  as  well  as  in  elevator  and  railway  crews  because  of  continued 
slow  grain  movement  from  the  prairies.  Pulpwood  cutting,  however,  remained 
steady  at  a  level  substantially  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

Brandon  (major  agricultural)  and  Weyburn  (minor)  were  reclassified  from  Group 
2  to  Group  1.  The  railways  made  temporary  layoffs  of  trackmen,  and  most 
other  industries  released  workers. 


PACIFIC 

Employment  decreased  somewhat  less  than  usual  in  the  Pacific  region: 
persons  with  jobs  were  estimated  to  number  507,000  in  January,  fewer  by 
15,000  than  in  December  but  15,000  more  than  a  year  earlier.  The  change 
from  both  the  previous  month  and  the  year  before  took  place  in  non-agricultural 
industries;  farm  employment  was  almost  unchanged  at  the  low  winter  level. 

Heavy  snow  and  generally  icy  conditions  on  Vancouver  Island  and  most 
of  the  southern  mainland  lowered  over-all  logging  employment  from  the 
December  level.  Sawmills  in  the  areas  affected  reduced  operations  as  the 
supply  of  logs  contracted,  and  thus  reduced  the  demand  for  truck  drivers, 
caterpillar  operators,  and  other  transportation  workers.  A  fairly  rapid  return 
towards  capacity  operations  was  anticipated  in  most  camps  but  some  were 
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expected  to  remain  closed  until  about 
March.  In  the  north,  the  logging  roads 
were  kept  hard  by  cold  weather,  and 
favourable  demand  for  all  lumber  prod¬ 
ucts  except  shingles  kept  the  industry  at 
high  operating  levels. 

Western  Canadian  oil  exploration 
and  development  displayed  some  shift 
towards  the  northwest  as  a  result  of  recent 
encouraging  discoveries  in  both  northern 
British  Columbia  and  a  wide  area  around 
the  Swan  Hills  district  of  Alberta.  This 
brought  the  number  of  oil  rigs  drilling 
in  British  Columbia  to  42  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  February  from  27  a  month  earlier 
and  25  at  the  beginning  of  February 
1959.  Exploitation  of  other  minerals 
held  steady;  labour-management  disputes 
in  copper  smelting  plants  in  the  United  States  were  resolved,  allowing  increased 
copper  ore  exports. 

Construction  workers  continued  to  be  laid  off  as  a  result  of  seasonal 
factors  and  the  low  level  of  housebuilding;  trade  and  services  establishments 
made  the  usual  post-Christmas  staff  reductions;  and  transportation  employ¬ 
ment  declined  in  spite  of  a  very  strong  level  of  waterfront  activity.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  increased,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  region,  but  remained 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Four  labour  market  areas  were  reclassified  to 
categories  of  greater  labour  surplus,  bringing  the  classification  of  the  1 1  areas 
at  the  end  of  January  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets) :  in  substantial 
surplus,  8  (9);  in  moderate  surplus,  2  (1);  in  balance,  1  (1). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver-New  Westminster  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  The  water¬ 
front  experienced  a  particularly  active  month  with  all  berths  occupied  by 
deep  sea  vessels  at  times.  Lumber  and  allied  products  constituted  the  main 
export  cargoes.  Wet  grain  continued  to  arrive  from  prairie  points  for  drying 
and  subsequent  storage  or  shipment.  Seasonal  influences  increased  registrations 
at  the  local  offices  of  the  National  Employment  Service,  but  total  registrations 
were  almost  5  per  cent  fewer  than  a  year  ago. 

Kitimat  and  Kamloops  (minor)  remained  in  Group  3  and  Group  2  respectively. 
A  high  rate  of  aluminum  production,  with  four  and  a  half  pot  lines  out  of  five 
in  operation,  kept  registrations  down  at  the  Kitimat  office  of  the  National 
Employment  Service,  while  very  good  weather  conditions  at  Kamloops  allowed 
logging  and  sawmilling  to  be  sustained  at  very  strong  levels,  well  above  Januarv 
1959. 

Cranbrook,  Central  Vancouver  Island,  Trail-Nelson,  and  Prince  Rupert  (minor) 
were  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1  as  snow  and  ice  conditions  caused 
a  temporary  curtailment  in  logging  and  sawmilling. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 


(Latest  available  statistics  at  February  15,  I960) 


Principal  Items 


Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

Persons  with  jobs . 

Agriculture . 

N  on- Agriculture . 

Paid  Workers . 

Usually  work  35  hours  or  more . 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

At  work  less  than  35  hours,  or  not  at 
work  due  to  short  time  and  turnover.. 

for  other  reasons . 

Not  at  work  due  to  temporary  layoff. . . 
Usually  work  less  than  35  hours . 

Without  jobs  and  seeking  work . 

Registered  for  work,  NES 

Atlantic . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Prairie . 

Pacific . 

Total,  all  regions . 

Claimants  for  Unemployment  Insurance  bene¬ 
fit . 

Amount  of  benefit  payments . . 

Industrial  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

Manufacturing  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

Immigration . 

Destined  to  the  labour  force . 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Strikes  and  lockouts . 

No.  of  workers  involved . 

Duration  in  man  days . 

Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) . 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949  =  100) . 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1949  =  100). . . 
Total  labour  income . $000,000 

Industrial  Production 

Total  (average  1949  =  100) . 

Manufacturing . . 

Durables. . . 

Non-Durables . 


Date 

Amount 

Percentage  Change 
From 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Jan.  16 

6,203,000 

-  0.5 

+ 

2.1 

Jan. 16 

5,699,000 

-  2.8 

+ 

2.9 

Jan.  16 

594,000 

-  3.9 

1.8 

Jan. 16 

5,105,000 

-  2.6 

+ 

3.5 

Jan.  16 

4,647,000 

-  2.5 

+ 

3.7 

Jan.  16 

5,325,000 

-  2.7 

+ 

2.3 

Jan.  16 

4,954,000 

-  2.8(b) 

+ 

2.7 

Jan.  16 

85,000 

-  7.6 

+ 

9.0 

Jan. 16 

244,000 

-  3.2(b) 

6.9 

Jan. 16 

42,000 

+20.0 

+ 

7.7 

Jan.  16 

374,000 

-  3.6 

+ 

12.0 

Jan. 16 

504,000 

+36.2 

- 

6.3 

Jan.  14 

101,300 

+48.8 

3.3 

Jan.  14 

240,400 

+46.5 

— 

3.5 

Jan.  14 

228,300 

+29.3 

— 

0.8 

Jan. 14 

104,500 

+35.5 

— 

0.4 

Jan.  14 

80,900 

+27.8 

— 

7.0 

Jan. 14 

755,400 

+37.6 

— 

2.6 

Dec.  31 

685,689 

+64.2 

4.1 

December 

$32,661,333 

+86.9 

- 

2.7 

November 

121.8 

-  2.1 

+ 

2.2 

November 

110.7 

-  2.8 

+ 

1.0 

Year  1959 

106,928 

_ _ 

_ 

14.4 

Year  1959 

53,551 

— 

— 

15.1 

January 

20 

-  9.1 

47.4 

January 

3,531 

-  8.0 

— 

74.3 

January 

58,440 

+  4.3 

— 

63.2 

November 

$74.28 

-  0.5 

+ 

3.7 

November 

$1.74 

0.0 

+ 

4.2 

November 

40.9 

-  1.0 

0.0 

November 

$71.10 

-  0.8 

+ 

3.9 

January 

127.5 

-  0.3 

+ 

1.1 

November 

132.7 

-  1.1 

+ 

2.2 

November 

1,516 

-  2.2 

+ 

7.3 

December 

161.6 

-  5.1 

+ 

7.7 

December 

142.2 

-  6.2 

+ 

6.0 

December 

142.0 

-  3.4 

+ 

7.7 

December 

142.3 

-  8.4 

+ 

4.4 

(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from  Labour 
Force,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also  inside  back  cover, 
November  issue. 


(b)  Some  persons  lost  time  from  work  because  of  the  religious  observance  of  December  8. 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 


Collective  bargaining  for  the  renewal  of  77  major  agreements  (agreements 
covering  500  or  more  workers)  extended  into  1960  from  the  previous  year. 
They  affect  a  total  of  203,800  employees.  The  negotiations  between  the  major 
railways  in  Canada  and  their  non-operating  employees  were  the  most  significant 
of  the  carryovers.  A  number  of  meetings  were  held,  including  one  attended 
by  the  presidents  of  the  CNR  and  CPR,  but  little  progress  was  made.  By  the 
end  of  January,  the  talks  had  reached  an  impasse  and  the  unions  were  reported 
to  be  preparing  a  submission  for  conciliation  services. 

Meanwhile,  Dominion  Textile  Company  and  the  textile  unions  showed 
definite  signs  of  moving  towards  a  solution  of  their  lengthy  dispute.  Premier 
Barrette  of  Quebec,  in  his  capacity  as  Minister  of  Labour,  proposed  a  com¬ 
promise  solution  to  which  the  parties  agreed.  However,  in  Magog,  discussions 
continued  regarding  compensation  for  the  workers  who  had  been  on  strike 
since  September  27.  By  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  reported  that  an  acceptable 
formula  was  being  worked  out  and  final  settlement  was  expected  soon. 

Of  the  major  agreements  in  negotiation  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year, 
13  were  settled  during  January,  providing  wage  increases  for  approximately 
14,800  workers.  The  largest,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  employees  covered, 
was  in  Toronto,  where  4,400  members  of  the  Street  Railway  Employees  Union 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission.  The  negotiating 
committees  agreed  upon  a  compromise  formula  during  the  last  days  of  1959. 
In  a  two-day  referendum  which  followed,  the  union  members  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  to  accept  the  Commission’s  offer  of  an  18-cent-an-hour  increase 
in  a  two-year  contract. 

Also  in  Toronto,  1,200  employees  were  affected  by  the  collective  agreement 
signed  by  the  Bookbinders  Union  and  38  bindery  room  employers.  Wage 
increases  during  the  term  of  the  two-year  contract  will  amount  to  14  cents  an 
hour  for  women  employees  and  20  cents  an  hour  for  men.  The  20  cents  an 
hour  for  men  will  be  made  up  of  6  cents  an  hour  effective  January  11,  1960, 
an  additional  8  cents  an  hour  effective  June  1,  1960,  and  6  cents  on  January  11, 
1961.  The  initial  increase  for  women  employed  at  the  plants  consisted  of  4 
cents  an  hour  on  January  11,  1960;  this  is  to  be  followed  by  an  additional 
6  cents  on  June  1,  1960,  and  a  final  4  cents  on  January  11,  1961.  A  feature 
of  the  new  agreement  was  the  provision  for  check-off  of  union  dues.  Other  terms 
included  a  shortened  work  week  from  38f  hours  to  37 i  hours  and  improved 
vacation  allowances. 

Early  in  January,  Trans-Canada  Airlines  signed  a  new  collective  agreement 
with  its  725  pilots  represented  by  the  Canadian  Airline  Pilots  Association. 
The  most  controversial  issue  resolved  during  the  negotiations  was  the  pay 
schedule  for  flying  the  new  DC-8  jet  airliners  coming  into  service  this  spring. 
The  salary  will  be  approximately  $22,000  annually  for  fully  qualified  pilots 
flying  the  maximum  monthly  hours.  TCA  indicated  that  only  17  senior 
captains  will  be  eligible  for  jet  flying  during  1960. 

Wage  increases  for  pilots  of  conventional  aircraft  amounted  to  approx¬ 
imately  $1,000  per  year.  Captains  flying  piston-engine  aircraft  in  the  domestic 
service  will  now  earn  between  $10,000  and  $17,000  per  year,  averaging  about 
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$14,000  yearly.  Exact  earnings  are  calculated  by  a  complex  formula.  First 
officers,  who  constitute  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  725  pilots,  will  earn 
between  $5,000  and  $10,200  per  year  under  the  terms  of  the  new  agreement. 

The  Railway,  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union,  recently  certified 
as  bargaining  agent  for  950  operating  and  maintenance  employees,  signed  a 
first  agreement  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority.  Wage  increases 
totalling  14  cents  hourly  were  granted,  consisting  of  7  cents  per  hour  retroactive 
to  July  1959  plus  a  further  7  cents  on  April  1,  1960.  The  divisions  along  the 
Seaway  were  reduced  from  six  to  three,  with  different  pay  rates  prevailing 
in  each.  By  April  1,  1960,  the  western  division,  including  Welland  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  will  have  a  basic  rate  of  $1.80  per  hour;  the  central  division,  including 
Cornwall,  Iroquois  and  Beauharnois,  $1.62  per  hour;  and  the  eastern  division, 
including  Montreal,  $1.60  per  hour.  The  process  of  levelling  off  the  regional  pay 
differences  will  result  in  additional  increases  up  to  7  cents  per  hour  for  some 
workers.  The  settlement  also  provided  for  the  voluntary,  irrevocable  check-off  of 
union  dues.  Provision  for  statutory  holidays,  vacations  with  pay,  and  health 
and  welfare  benefits  previously  in  effect  were  incorporated  in  the  agreement. 

In  addition  to  the  77  agreements  under  negotiation  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  209  major  agreements*  affecting  approximately  289,000  workers  will 
terminate  in  1960.  These  209  agreements  represent  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  all  collective  agreements  that  cover  500  or  more  workers  (exclusive  of 
construction  agreements)  on  record  at  the  Department  of  Labour.  The  largest 
number  of  expirations  falls  within  the  second  quarter,  when  76  major  agree¬ 
ments  covering  71,300  workers  will  run  out;  88,800  workers  will  be  affected 
by  the  56  terminations  during  the  fourth  quarter. 

MAJOR  AGREEMENTS  EXPIRING  DURING  196# 


Collective  agreements  covering  500  or  more  workers,  shown  by  industry  and  quarter 
in  _ which  they  terminate.  Construction  agreements  are  excluded.  The  agreements  in 
this  table  are  those  listed  in  the  Bargaining  Calendar  for  I960  published  last  month. 


Industry 

1st  Quarter 

2nd  Quarter 

3rd  Quarter 

4th  Quarter 

TOTAL 

Agts 

Wkrs 

Agts 

1  Wkrs 

Agts 

I  Wkrs 

Agts 

Wkrs 

Agts 

Wkrs 

Logging . 

1 

700 

1 

900 

11 

11,150 

13 

12,750 

Mining... 

2 

1,940 

1 

2,300 

1 

500 

4 

4,74ft 

Manufacturing . 

18 

25,810 

59 

55 , 250 

19 

32,540 

31 

31,050 

127 

147,650 

Foods  and  beverages . 

6 

12,550 

4 

2,350 

2 

1,640 

12 

16,540 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

5 

4,270 

5 

4  270 

2 

2,790 

3 

2,700 

2 

1  410 

7 

6  900 

1 

booo 

1 

550 

1 

650 

3 

2  200 

2 

3  150 

2 

3  160 

1 

640 

5 

6  ’  950 

Clothing .  . 

i 

2,000 

5 

7,300 

3 

10,150 

2 

1,910 

n 

2L360 

2 

5,000 

2 

5,000 

36 

30,530 

36 

30,530 

3 

2,630 

3 

2  630 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

i 

900 

i 

1,300 

4 

4,020 

i 

'500 

7 

6^720 

Transportation  equipment  ... 

2 

3,400 

i 

1,030 

4 

3,720 

7 

9,490 

14 

17,640 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

2 

1,030 

i 

1,850 

1 

4,210 

3 

3,160 

7 

10,250 

1 

800 

3 

2,140 

2 

6,910 

6 

9,850 

1 

840 

1 

550 

1 

640 

3 

2,030 

1 

500 

1 

500 

1 

1,800 

2 

1,020 

3 

2,820 

2 

1,460 

2 

1,460 

Transportation,  etc . 

6 

12,640 

5 

9,200 

2 

2,700 

10 

39,900 

23 

61,440 

Public  utility  operation 

1 

12,370 

2 

2,610 

1 

630 

7 

15,610 

Trade . 

4 

4,680 

2 

1,540 

1 

3,000 

2 

1,300 

9 

10,520 

Service . 

10 

13,690 

3 

1,850 

2 

5,470 

11 

12,410 

26 

33,420 

Total . 

45 

71,830 

72 

71,350 

36 

57,160 

56 

88,790 

209 

289,130 

*  These  agreements  were  listed  in  the  Bargaining  Calendar  for  1960  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  14). 
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More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  contracts  that  expire  during  1960  are  in 
manufacturing,  and  nearly  half  of  these  are  in  foods  and  beverages,  clothing, 
transportation  equipment  and  pulp  and  paper  industries.  The  largest  number 
of  terminations  in  this  group  are  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Most  of  these 
contracts  cover  employees  of  mills  located  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  provinces.  The  collective  agreements  covering  the  Ontario  and  eastern 
Canadian  mills  contained  a  mutual  consent  wage  reopener  clause.  When  the 
unions  wanted  to  open  negotiations  on  this  point  the  companies  were  unwilling 
to  do  so.  However,  Canadian  International  Paper  Company,  which  refused 
to  consider  the  reopener,  later  agreed  to  enter  into  discussions  for  a  new  contract 
even  though  their  current  agreement  had  another  six  months  to  run.  The 
ensuing  collective  bargaining  ended  with  a  new  agreement  which  will  terminate 
on  April  30,  1961  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1242). 

During  1960  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  major  contracts  in  the  transportation 
and  communications  industry  will  be  open  for  renegotiation.  Of  the  23  agree¬ 
ments  expiring  in  this  sector,  1 1  are  in  the  communication  industry,  where  most 
of  the  46,000  workers  are  employed  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  the 
provincial  telephone  companies  operating  in  western  Canada.  The  remaining 
12  expirations,  covering  18,500  employees,  are  mostly  with  firms  in  the 
shipping  industry  operating  on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts. 

In  the  service  sector,  26  major  collective  agreements  covering  approx¬ 
imately  33,400  workers  are  due  to  expire  during  the  year.  Most  of  these 
agreements  cover  civic  and  provincial  workers,  including  firemen  and  civic 
employees  (both  clerical  and  outside  workers)  as  well  as  the  service  staffs 
of  municipal  hospitals. 


Collective  Bargaining  Scene 


Agreements  covering  500  or  more  workers, 
excluding  those  in  the  construction  industry 


Part  I— Agreements  Expiring  During  February,  March  and  April 

(Except  those  under  negotiation  in  January) 


Company  and  Location 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont. 


Abitibi  Power  &  Paper,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 


Alberta  Govt.  Telephones,  province-wide 
Anglo-Cdn.  Paper,  Quebec,  Que.  . 

B.C.  Electric,  province-wide  . 

B.C.  Shipping  Fed.,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster, 

Port  Alberni,  Victoria,  Chemainus,  B.C . 

B.C.  Telephone,  province-wide  . 

Burns  &  Co.  (Eastern),  Kitchener,  Ont . 

Burns  &  Co.,  western  Canada  . 

Canada  Packers,  eight  plants  . 

Canada  Paper,  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 

Can-Met  Explorations,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont . 

Can.  Steamship  Lines,  Ont.  and  Que . 

Cdn.  British  Aluminum,  Baie  Comeau,  Que. 

Christie,  Brown,  Toronto,  Ont . 

City  of  Quebec,  Que . ’ 

City  of  Quebec,  Que . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C. 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C. 

City  of  Winnipeg,  Man.  .  ’ 
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Union 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and 
others 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and 
others 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen  (CLC) 

B.C.  Telephone  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sheet  Metal  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakery  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Municipal  and  School  Empl.  Federation 
(CCCL)  (inside  wkrs.) 

Municipal  and  School  Empl.  Federation 
(CCCL)  (outside  wkrs.) 

Firefighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (inside  staff) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (outside  staff) 

B.C.  Peace  Officers  (CLC) 

Firefighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 


Company  and  Location 

Consolidated  Paper,  Cap  de  la  Madeleine  & 

Three  Rivers,  Que.  . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Grand’Mere,  Que.  . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Port  Alfred,  Que. 
Consolidated  Paper,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que . 

Dairies  (various),  Toronto,  Ont . 

Dom.  Engineering  Works,  Lachine,  Que.  . 

Dominion  Bridge,  Lachine,  Que . 

Donnacona  Paper,  Donnacona,  Que . 

E.B.  Eddy,  Hull,  Que . 

Food  stores  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Fur  Mfrs.  Guild,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper,  Ft.  William,  Ont. 


Hammermill  Paper,  Matane,  Que. 
KVP  Company,  Espanola,  Ont.  .. 


Kellogg  Co.,  London,  Ont . 

Kimberley-Clark  Paper,  Terrace  Bay,  Ont.  . 

Manitoba  Power  Commission,  province-wide 

Manitoba  Rolling  Mill,  Selkirk,  Man.  . 

Manitoba  Telephone,  province-wide 
Manitoba  Telephone,  province-wide 

Marathon  Corp.,  Marathon,  Ont . 

Mersey  Paper,  Liverpool,  N.S . 


Metropolitan  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

Ontario  Minnesota  Paper,  Fort  Francis  & 

Kenora,  Ont . 

Ontario  Hydro,  company-wide  . 

Ontario  Paper,  Thorold,  Ont . 


Power  Super  Markets,  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

Price  Bros.,  Kenogami  &  Riverbend,  Que.  . 

Provincial  Paper,  Thorold,  Ont . 

Quebec  North  Shore  Paper,  Baie  Comeau,  Que. 

Ready-mix  concrete  cos.  (various),  Toronto,  Ont. 
E.  S.  &  A.  Robinson,  Toronto,  Ont. 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  East  Angus,  Que.  . 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Red  Rock,  Ont.  . 


St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Three  Rivers,  Que.  . 

Sask.  Govt .  .  . 

Howard  Smith  Paper,  Cornwall,  Ont . 

Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper,  Kapuskasing,  Ont. 


Swift  Canadian,  six  plants . 

T.C.A.,  Canada-wide  .  . 

Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Winnipeg  Transit  Commission,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Union 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  Pulp  and 

Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  Pulp  and 

Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters  (CLC) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  Pulp  and 

Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and 

Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  and 
others 

Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and 

Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Millers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba  Telephone  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and 
others 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and 
others 

Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters  (CLC) 

Printing  Pressmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and 
others 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sask.  Civil  Service  (CLC)  (labour  services) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and 
others 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part  II — Negotiations  in  Progress  During  January 

Bargaining 


Company  and  Location 
American  Can,  Ontario  and  Quebec 
Asbestos  Corp.,  Thetford  Mines,  Que. 
Association  des  Marchands  Detaillants  (Auto- 

Voiture),  Quebec,  P.Q.  . 

B.C.  Electric  Railway  (company-wide)  . 

B.A.  Oil,  Clarkson,  Ont.  . 

Building  suppliers,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Can.  &  Dom.  Sugar,  Montreal,  Que. 

Cdn.  Canners,  Vancouver,  Penticton,  Kelowna, 

Ashcroft,  B.C . 

Cdn.  General  Electric,  Montreal  and  Quebec 


Union 

CLC-chartered  local 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

CCCL-chartered  local 
Office  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters  (CLC) 

Bakery  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company  and  Location 

Cdn.  Jolms-Manville,  Asbestos,  Que.  . 

Cdn.  Marconi,  Montreal,  Que . 

CNR,  CPR,  other  railways,  Montreal,  Que . 

City  of  Montreal,  Que . 

City  of  Montreal,  Que . 

City  of  Ottawa,  Ont . 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Les  Escoumins,  Que . 

Continental  Can,  St.  Laurent,  Que . 

Crown  Zellerbach,  Vancouver,  B.C.  . 

Dairies  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C . 

De  Havilland  Aircraft,  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

Distillers  Corp.,  Montreal,  Que . 

Dominion  Coal,  Sydney,  N.S.  . 

Eastern  Can.  Stevedoring,  Halifax,  N.S.  . 

Firestone  Tire,  Hamilton,  Ont . 

Gatineau  Power,  company-wide  . 

Glove  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Montreal,  St.  Raymond, 

Loretteville,  St.  Tite,  Que . 

Goodyear  Tire,  New  Toronto,  Ont . 

Iron  Ore  of  Can.,  Schefferville,  Que.  . 

Johnson’s  Asbestos,  Thetford  Mines,  Que . 

Lake  Carriers  Assoc.,  eastern  Canada  . 

Millinery  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Montreal,  Que . 

Montreal  Locomotive  Works,  Montreal,  Que . 

Noranda  Copper  and  Brass,  Montreal,  Que . 

Old  Sydney  Collieries,  Sydney  Mines,  N.S . 

Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa,  Ont.  . 

Phillips  Electrical,  Brockville,  Ont . 

Quebec  Natural  Gas,  Montreal,  Que. . 

St.  Boniface  General  Hospital,  St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Stanleigh  Uranium  Mining,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont. 

Stanrock  Uranium  Mines,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont.  . 

Toronto  Electric  Commissioners,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Township  of  Scarborough,  Ont . 

Wilsil  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. 


Union 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Empl.  Council  (Ind.) 

15  unions  (non-operating  empl.) 

Firefighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered  local 
Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (inside  staff) 

Pulp  &  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
CLC-chartered  local 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters  (CLC) 

Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Distillery  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Railway  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Clothing  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Seafarers  (AFL-CIO) 

Hatters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Union  of  Hospital  Inst.  (Ind.) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation  Officer 


Association  Patronale  du  Commerce. 

P.Q . 

Bicroft  Uranium  Mines,  Bancroft,  Ont. 
CBC,  company-wide  . 


Quebec, 


Cdn.  Marconi,  Montreal,  Que. 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Consolidated  Denison  Mines,  Quirke  Lake,  Ont 
Dominion  Glass,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Dominion  Stores,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hotel  Mount  Royal,  Montreal,  Que . 

John  Murdoch,  St.  Raymond,  Que . 

Quebec  Iron  and  Titanium,  Sorel,  Que. 

Regent  Knitting  Mills,  St.  Jerome,  Que. 

Wabasso  Cotton,  Welland,  Ont . 


Commerce  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Salaried  Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Civic  Empl.  (Ind.)  (outside  wkrs.) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass  &  Ceramic  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail,  Wholesale  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

Metal  Trades’  Federation  (CCCL) 

Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile  Council  (Ind.) 


Conciliation  Board 


Algom  Uranium  Mines,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont.  . 

Cdn.  Aviation  Electronics,  Montreal,  Que . 

Canada  Cement,  company-wide 

C.I.L.,  Millhaven,  Ont . 

Dominion  Glass,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Milliken  Lake  Uranium  Mines,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont. 
North  American  Cyanamid,  Niagara  Falls,’  Ont! 
Northspan  Uranium  Mines,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont. 
Price  Bros.,  Kenogami,  Que. 

Printing  Industries  Council,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Toronto  Star,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cement  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass  &  Ceramic  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered  local 
Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 
Printing  Pressmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Newspaper  Guild  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation  Bargaining 


Dominion  Textile,  Montreal,  Que . 

Dominion  Textile,  Montmorency,  Sherbrooke, 
Drummondville,  Que. 

Montreal  Cottons,  Valleyfield,  Que . 


United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile  Federation  (CCCL)  (see  also  under 
Work  Stoppage”) 

United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Arbitration 


Company  and  Location  Union 

Association  Patronale  des  Services  Hospitaliers, 

Quebec,  P.Q .  Services  Federation  (CCCL)  (female) 

Association  Patronale  des  Services  Hospitaliers, 

Quebec,  P.Q . .  Services  Federation  (CCCL)  (male) 

Work  Stoppage 

Dominion  Textile,  Magog,  Que .  Textile  Federation  (CCCL) 


Part  III— Settlements  Reached  During  January  1960 

(A  summary  of  the  major  terms  on  the  basis  of  information  immediately  available.  Coverage 
figures  are  approximate.) 

Alberta  Govt.  Telephones,  province-wide — I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr.  agreement 
covering  1,100  empl. — general  increase  of  5%  eff.  Nov.  1,  1959  and  3%  eff.  Nov.  1,  1960. 

Bindery  Room  Employers,  Toronto,  Ont. — Bookbinders  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr.  agree¬ 
ment  covering  1,200  empl. — male  empl.  to  receive  an  increase  of  60  an  hr.  elf.  Jan.  11,  1960, 
an  additional  80  an  hr.  eff.  June  1,  1960  plus  60  an  hr.  eff.  Jan.  11,  1961;  female  empl.  to 
receive  an  increase  of  40  an  hr.  eff.  Jan.  11,  1960,  an  additional  60  an  hr.  on  June  1,  1960 
and  40  an  hr.  on  Jan.  11,  1961;  eff.  June  1,  1960  the  work  week  will  be  reduced  from  38J  hrs. 
to  37i  hrs.;  3  wks.  vacation  with  pay  after  13  yrs.  service  (formerly  3  wks.  after  15  yrs.). 

Cdn.  Steel  Foundries,  Montreal,  Que. — Steel  and  Foundry  Wkrs.  (Ind.):  2-yr.  agree¬ 
ment  covering  800  empl. — 70-an-hr.  increase  retroactive  to  Oct.  4,  1959  and  an  additional 
40-an-hr.  increase  eff.  Oct.  4,  1960;  increase  in  the  night  premium  of  10  an  hr.;  triple  time 
to  be  paid  to  all  empl.  working  on  statutory  holidays. 

City  of  Winnipeg,  Man. — Firefighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  1-yr.  agreement  covering  525 
empl. — general  wage  increase  of  2%;  work  week  reduced  from  44  hrs.  to  42  hrs.;  2  wks.  vacation 
with  pay  after  1  yr.  of  service  (formerly  2  wks.  after  2  yrs.);  any  wage  increases  which  may 
be  granted  to  other  civic  empl.  will  also  be  given  to  firemen. 

Consumers  Gas,  Toronto,  Ont. — Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr.  agreement 
covering  750  empl. — 50-an-hr.  increase  retroactive  to  July  8,  1959,  plus  20  an  hr.  eff.  Jan.  1, 
1960,  an  additional  80  an  hr.  eff.  July  8,  1960  and  90  an  hr.  on  July  8,  1961;  improved  insurance 
and  medical  plans. 

CoMMUNAUTf  DES  ScEURS  DE  LA  CHARITE  DE  LA  PROVIDENCE,  MONTREAL,  P.Q. — SERVICES 
Federation  (CCCL) :  20-mo.  agreement  covering  1,200  empl. — an  increase  of  $2  per  wk. 
retroactive  to  May  1,  1959;  an  additional  $3  per  wk.  retroactive  to  Dec.  20,  1959;  empl.  working 
a  48  hr.  wk.  will  have  their  hrs.  reduced  to  44;  contributory  hospitalization  plan  to  become 
eff.  60  days  after  signature  of  the  contract,  costs  to  be  shared  equally  between  employer  and 
employees. 

Dominion  Wabana  Ore,  Bell  Island,  Nfld. — Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  30-mo. 
agreement  covering  1,900  empl. — 20-an-hr.  increase  eff.  June  1,  1960,  and  a  further  30-an-hr. 
increase  eff.  Jan.  1,  1961;  4  wks.  vacation  with  pay  after  25  yrs  of  service  (formerly  no  4  wks. 
vacation  provision). 

Normetal  Mining,  Normetal,  Que. — Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr.  agreement 
covering  525  empl. — 30-an-hr.  increase  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  1960  and  an  additional  50  an  hr. 
eff.  Jan.  1,  1961;  1  additional  paid  holiday  in  1961  bringing  the  total  up  to  6  holidays;  group 
insurance  benefits  increased  from  $1,500  to  $2,000;  the  re-employment  preference  for  former 
empl.  increased  to  1  yr.  from  the  previous  6-mo.  period;  pension  payments  to  be  calculated 
at  the  rate  of  $2.60  per  mo.  multiplied  by  the  number  of  yrs.  of  service;  half  the  cost  of  the 
program  to  be  paid  by  the  empl.;  all  past  service  of  empl.  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
calculating  pension. 

Ottawa  Transportation  Commission,  Ottawa,  Ont.— Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL- 
CIO/CLC):  2-yr.  agreement  covering  590  empl. — 50-an-hr.  increase  eff.  Jan.  1,  1960,  50  an 
hr.  eff.  Sept.  1,  1960  and  an  additional  6i0  an  hr.  eff.  May  1,  1961. 

Quemont  Mining,  Noranda,  Que. — Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr.  agreement 
covering  575  empl. — 30-an-hr.  increase  eff.  Jan.  1,  1960,  and  an  additional  50-an-hr.  increase 
eff.  Jan.  1,  1961;  3  wks.  vacation  after  15  yrs.  service  (formerly  no  provision  for  3  wks.  vacation); 
paid  holidays  for  1961  increased  by  1  making  a  total  of  6  holidays;  group  insurance  increased 
from  $1,500  to  $2,000;  re-employment  preference  for  former  empl.  to  be  extended  to  a  period 
of  1  yr.  from  the  previous  6-mo.-period;  pension  payments  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  $2.70 
per  mo.  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service;  half  the  cost  of  the  program  to  be 
borne  by  the  empl.;  all  past  service  of  empl.  to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  pension. 

St.  Raymond  Paper,  Desbiens,  Que. — Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.):  1-yr. 

agreement  covering  500  empl.- — wage  rates  to  remain  the  same  as  in  the  previous  agreement; 
woodcutters  to  become  members  of  the  union  within  30  days. 

Toronto  Transit  Commission,  Toronto,  Ont. — Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 
2-yr.  agreement  covering  4,400  empl. — 60-an-hr.  increase  eff.  Jan.  1,  1960;  an  additional  60 
an  hr.  eff.  Sept.  1,  1960  plus  60-an-hr.  increase  eff.  May  1,  1961;  sick  pay  increased  from  $35 
to  $50  weekly. 

Trans  Canada  Airlines,  company-wide — Airline  Pilots  (Ind.):  2-yr.  agreement  covering 
750  empl. — general  increase  of  approximately  6.9%  applicable  to  basic  monthly  pay,  mileage 
pay,  gross  weight  pay  and  hourly  flying  rate. 
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NOTES  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


Minister  Tells  of  Steps  to  Meet 
Demand  for  Skilled  Workers 

What  the  Government  is  doing  to  meet 
the  “greater  and  greater  demand  for  skilled 
workers”  was  outlined  by  Hon.  Michael 
Starr,  Minister  of  Labour,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  January  29. 

He  said  the  federal  Government,  in 
co-operation  with  the  provincial  Govern¬ 
ments,  is  moving  to  increase  the  skills  of 
workers  by  setting  up  standards  for  appren¬ 
tices  across  Canada  and  by  encouraging 
the  fullest  use  of  the  vocational  training 
program. 

Under  the  plans,  training  is  being  provided 
at  an  increased  rate  for  unemployed  per¬ 
sons,  in  courses  approved  by  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Commission.  Courses 
now  available  number  “well  over  500”  and 
the  Government  was  moving  to  include 
more  and  more  of  those  courses  and  to  make 
it  possible  to  draw  unemployment  insurance 
while  taking  the  courses,  providing  they 
have  made  the  necessary  contributions  to 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund. 

Mr.  Starr  reported  that  training  is  being 
taken  at  an  increased  rate  by  unemployed 
persons,  and  that  it  is  anticipated  that  during 
the  current  year  the  number  of  persons  who 
will  receive  training  will  be  “considerably 
greater  than  the  5,000  who  received  train¬ 
ing  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Minister  said  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  number  trained.  “We  should  be  retrain¬ 
ing  as  many  as  require  retraining  and  that 
is  our  goal,”  he  said. 

The  Government  was  conducting  surveys 
on  the  effects  of  automation,  Mr.  Starr 
noted,  so  that  measures  can  be  evolved  to 
minimize  the  dislocation  caused  by  the 
advance  of  technology. 

Labour’s  Campaign  to  Combat 
Racial  Discrimination  in  Canada 

The  work  of  organized  labour  in  Canada 
in  combating  racial  discrimination  in  em¬ 
ployment  is  outlined  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Canadian  Labour  in  the  Struggle  Against 
Employment  Discrimination,  which  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Department  of 
Labour. 

The  first  half  of  the  pamphlet  describes 
the  part  played  by  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Con¬ 


gress  of  Labour,  and  later  continued  by 
the  merged  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  in 
trying  to  overcome  discrimination,  not  only 
in  employment  but  also  in  the  customs  of 
restaurants,  hotels,  summer  resorts,  barber 
shops,  theatres,  and  other  places  of  enter¬ 
tainment  and  recreation. 

“From  the  first,  -the  objectives  of  labour’s 
human  rights  program  have  been  three-fold: 
first,  to  foster  and  encourage  within  the 
trade  union  movement  a  feeling  of  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy  towards  problems 
of  minority  group  members;  secondly  to 
assist  union  members  by  protecting  them 
and  their  unions  against  bigotry  and  dis¬ 
crimination;  and  thirdly,  to  assist  all  work¬ 
ers  and  persons  by  seeking  community  and 
legislative  action  against  discrimination 
occurring  outside  the  area  of  trade  union 
rights  and  collective  bargaining,”  the  pamph¬ 
let  says. 

The  committees  have  given  top  priority 
to  educational  activities  at  the  local  union 
level,”  it  continues.  Conferences  on  human 
rights  were  also  held  in  order  to  train 
leaders  in  the  movement  against  discrimina¬ 
tion,  -and  with  the  further  purpose  of  focus¬ 
ing  “public  attention  on  the  need  for  govern¬ 
ment  action  where  voluntary  action  has  not 
succeeded  in  removing  discrimination.” 

One  of  the  outcomes  has  been  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  fair  employment  practices  legisla¬ 
tion  by  the  Dominion  Government  and  by 
six  of  the  provincial  governments. 

The  second  part  of  the  pamphlet  describes 
individually  a  number  of  cases  that  have 
been  dealt  with  under  the  federal  statute, 
the  Canada  Fair  Employment  Practices  Acfi 
which  came  into  effect  in  July  1953. 


Quebec’s  Minister  of  Labour 
Becomes  Premier  of  Province 

Minister  of  Labour  of  Quebec  for  15 
years,  Hon.  Antonio  Barrette  last  month 
became  the  province’s  18  Premier.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Hon.  Paul  Sauve,  who  died  suddenly 
January  2  after  less  than  four  months  in 
office. 

For  almost  20  years  Mr.  Barrette  was  a 
railway  machinist  and  still  carries  -a  union 
card. 

On  two  occasions,  in  1945  and  1951,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Canadian  delegation  to 
the  International  Labour  Conference. 
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The  new  Premier  left  school  at  the  age 
of  14,  worked  as  a  messenger  boy  with  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  for  two  years 
and  then  became  an  apprentice  machinist. 
He  was  a  CNR  machinist  until  1936,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  provincial  legislature. 
He  became  Minister  of  Labour  in  1944. 

CLC  Executive  Council  Rejects 
Affiliation  Bid  from  Mine-Mill 

An  application  by  the  International 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 
for  affiliation  with  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress  was  rejected  last  month  by  the 
CLC  Executive  Council. 

The  rejection  was  based  on  the  grounds 
that  the  application  was  accompanied  by 
conditions  that  might  conflict  with  the  CLC 
constitution,  that  these  conditions  were  also 
part  of  a  referendum  conducted  among  the 
union’s  membership  concerning  affiliation, 
and  that  the  union  was  not  eligible  because 
of  the  anti-Communist  provisions  in  the 
CLC  constitution. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Mine,  Mill  Union,  CLC 
President  Claude  lodoin  said  the  application 
had  been  studied  “very  fully”  by  the  Council, 
which  had  given  it  consideration  along  with 
“all  of  the  attendant  circumstances.” 

Mr.  lodoin  also  questioned  whether  the 
application  had  been  made  in  good  faith. 
“It  appears  to  us,”  the  CLC  letter  said, 
“that  it  is  rather  a  technique  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  an  internal  problem 
which  exists  in  your  organization  at  the 
present  time  and  which  is  public  knowledge. 
It  is  a  device  to  meet,  in  some  measure, 
the  evident  desire  of  some  members  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  Canadian 
labour  movement  through  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress,  without  involving  any 
firm  commitment  on  the  part  of  your 
officers.” 

In  closing,  Mr.  lodoin  said  the  Council 
was  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  desire  of 
the  Mine-Mill  membership  to  form  part  of 
the  Congress,  and  hoped  that  “they  will 
establish  within  their  own  organization  the 
necessary  favourable  conditions  for  such  an 
association  at  an  early  date.” 

At  its  lanuary  meeting  the  CLC  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  also  rejected  an  application  for 
reinstatement  from  the  Seafarers’  Interna¬ 
tional  Union.  The  SIU  may  appeal  the 
decision  to  the  CLC  convention  in  April. 


The  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion  Employees’  Association  has  severed  its 
connections  with  the  Canadian  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  because  of  CLC  involvement  in  the 
proposed  formation  of  a  third  political 
party. 


Formal  notice  by  the  6,529-member  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  its  withdrawal  has  been  received 
by  the  CLC. 

Earlier,  the  Alberta  Civil  Service  Associa¬ 
tion  parted  company  with  the  CLC  on 
similar  grounds  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1251). 


Union  of  Operating  Engineers 
Establishes  Canadian  Conference 

A  Canadian  Conference  of  Operating  En¬ 
gineers  has  been  established.  Its  aim  is  to 
bring  into  closer  co-operation  Canadian 
locals  of  the  International  Union  of  Operat¬ 
ing  Engineers. 

Rowland  G.  Hill,  Canadian  Director  of 
the  IUOE,  was  named  chairman  of  the  new 
conference.  Vice-chairman  is  I.  C.  Nessel 
of  Edmonton  and  Secretary-Treasurer  is  J. 
Robinson  of  Windsor. 

The  founding  session  was  held  in  Decem¬ 
ber  at  Winnipeg,  when  25  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  17  locals  and  provincial  councils 
met  to  draft  a  set  of  governing  by-laws. 

The  by-laws  provide  for  a  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  secretary-treasurer  and  an  eight- 
member  executive  board.  Four  districts  were 
established  for  Canada:  Maritime  Provinces, 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  Prairie  Provinces  and 
British  Columbia;  each  will  provide  two 
members  for  the  board. 

Suggests  Federal  Govt.  Convene 
Labour-Management  Conference 

Representatives  of  the  labour  movement 
in  Canada  have  on  many  occasions  suggested 
to  the  federal  Government  that  it  might  be 
a  very  useful  agent  in  calling  a  conference 
of  management  and  labour  to  explore  the 
areas  of  conflict  that  exist  between  the  two 
groups,  Canadian  Labour  Congress  Presi¬ 
dent  Claude  lodoin  told  members  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade  at  a  lanuary 
meeting. 

Mr.  Jodoin  said  that  such  a  meeting 
could  seek  methods  of  overcoming  mis¬ 
understandings  and  building  up  understand¬ 
ings.  “There  has  been  no  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  has  been  no  indication  of 
any  support  for  such  an  idea  from  the 
management  organizations,”  he  stated. 

Some  items  mentioned  by  Mr.  lodoin  as 
“areas  of  conflict”  were  automation,  infla¬ 
tion  and  wages,  legislation  that  would  tend 
to  curtail  the  powers  of  unions. 

The  CLC  President  also  reiterated  that 
labour  is  not  opposed  to  automation  and 
other  changes  that  will  bring  increased 
efficiency  and  production,  but  pointed  out 
that  “we  cannot  expect  production  to  be  at 
its  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  conflict.” 
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Labour  Bodies  Submit  Briefs  to  Provincial  Governments 


Ontario  Federation  of  Labour 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour,  in  its 
annual  submission  to  the  provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  last  month,  recommended  a  number  of 
changes  in  labour  legislation  affecting  labour 
relations  and  workmen’s  compensation. 

It  also  asked  for  the  implementation  of 
economic  measures  which,  it  said,  would 
improve  living  standards  and  increase  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  the  province;  for  increased 
health  services  and  for  more  financial  aid 
to  education. 

The  brief  urged  the  Government  to 
amend  the  Judicature  Act  to  provide  that 
in  industrial  disputes  the  respondent  shall 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  and  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  in 
any  hearing  on  an  application  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion. 

The  Federation  asked  that  steps  be  taken 
to  enable  the  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
expedite  and  simplify  its  procedures  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  applications  and  issuing  decisions. 
It  asked  that  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
should  be  strengthened  “in  so  far  as  it 
prevents  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Board.”  It  urged  not  only 
that  there  should  be  no  opportunity  for 
appeal  to  the  courts,  but  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  assume  the  cost  of  defending 
all  actions  that  may  be  instituted  to  reverse 
Board  decisions. 

The  brief  asked  for  legislation  to  prevent 
the  contracting  out  by  employers  of  work 
that  had  been  performed  by  employees  in 
the  bargaining  unit  under  the  terms  of  a 
collective  agreement.  It  reiterated  the 
Federation’s  former  stand  that  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  should  be  made  applicable 
to  the  Crown  as  an  employer,  so  as  to 
guarantee  to  all  Crown  employees  the  same 
bargaining  rights  as  those  possessed  by  other 
employees  in  the  province. 

Measures  urged  by  the  Federation  to  in¬ 
crease  employment  and  raise  the  general 
standard  of  living  included:  establishment 
of  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour  for 
men  and  women  in  all  industries  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  province;  legislation  to  require 
all  employers  to  allow  eight  paid  statutory 
holidays  a  year  to  their  employees;  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Vacations  with  Pay  Act  to 
provide  annual  vacations  of  two  weeks  after 
one  year’s  service  and  three  weeks  after 
five  years  of  service;  and  reduction  of  the 
legal  maximum  work  week  to  40  hours  from 
the  present  48,  with  overtime  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  half. 

Changes  in  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  asked  for  by  the  Federation  would  make 
compensation  payable  from  and  including 
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the  day  after  the  accident  if  the  disability 
lasted  more  than  one  day,  increase  the 
minimum  weekly  benefit  for  temporary  total 
disability  to  $25  from  $15,  establish  a 
minimum  permanent  total  disability  benefit 
of  $25  a  week,  and  provide  for  an  annual 
review  of  all  pensions  and  allowances. 

The  brief  urged  the  Government  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  set  up  re-training  pro¬ 
grams  for  unemployed  workers  under  Sched¬ 
ule  “M”  of  the  federal  Vocational  Training 
Act,  and  to  extend  other  types  of  assistance 
necessary  to  re-establish  displaced  workers 
in  regular  employment. 

Concern  was  expressed  about  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  house  building  in  1959  and  the 
probability  of  the  continuation  of  such  a 
trend  into  1960.  Both  the  federal  and  the 
provincial  governments,  the  brief  said, 
should  make  funds  available  for  “socially 
necessary  projects  that  would  otherwise  be 
held  up  by  the  prohibitive  cost  of  borrow¬ 
ing.”  It  especially  urged  the  importance  of 
low-rental  housing  and  urban  re-develop- 
ment  programs. 

The  Federation  expressed  satisfaction  that 
the  Government  had  undertaken  a  program 
of  bursaries  for  needy  students,  but  it  urged 
the  Government  to  review  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  student  aid,  and  to  consider  “the 
feasibility  of  providing  free  tuition  and 
living  allowances  to  all  students  meeting  a 
required  standard  of  achievement  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  advanced  education.”  It  also  urged 
the  holding  of  a  federal-provincial-municipal 
conference  on  education  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  hospital  plan 
of  the  province  were  urged:  extension  of 
diagnostic  services  to  out-patients,  provision 
for  treatment  of  students  as  dependents 
under  the  hospital  plan  “as  long  as  they 
are  recognized  as  such  for  income  tax 
purposes,”  provision  of  means  for  maintain¬ 
ing  coverage  and  paying  premiums  for 
persons  who  have  fallen  behind  in  their 
premiums  because  of  unemployment,  and 
establishment  of  a  minimum  basis  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  student  nurses. 

The  Federation  urged  the  Government  to 
co-operate  in  any  investigation  of  drug 
prices  and  to  “give  serious  consideration  to 
a  prepayment  plan  for  pharmaceuticals 
under  government  sponsorship  and  control.” 
It  complained  of  the  present  high  cost  of 
medical  services,  and  it  proposed  that  the 
Government  institute  a  public  inquiry  into 
the  cost  of  such  services. 

Among  other  things,  the  Federation 
recommended: 

— Regulation  of  all  private  employment 
agencies,  who  should  be  prohibited  from 
charging  workers  a  fee  for  their  services. 


— Extension  of  the  present  anti-discrim¬ 
ination  laws  in  regard  to  accommodation 
and  discrimination  against  older  workers. 

— Co-operation  by  the  provincial  and 
federal  Governments  in  furthering  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “portability”  of  pensions. 

Nova  Scotia  Federation  of  Labour 

Legislation  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  union  shop  in  a  plant  where  a 
majority  of  the  employees  had  voted  in 
favour  of  it  was  one  of  the  measures  urged 
by  the  Nova  Scotia  Federation  of  Labour 
in  its  annual  brief  to  the  provincial  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  presented  early  last  month. 

Such  a  measure  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  stopping  the  industrial  strife  caused 
by  the  attempts  of  employers  to  entice 
employees  away  from  duly  certified  unions 
and  to  discourage  employees  from  joining  a 
union,  the  Federation  said. 

It  also  suggested  that  in  determining 
whether  an  employee  was  a  union  member 
for  purposes  of  certification,  the  payment  of 
an  initiation  fee  should  be  sufficient  evid¬ 
ence  of  membership.  To  expect  employees 
to  pay  monthly  dues  before  the  union  was 
certified,  while  in  many  cases  they  were 
under  strong  pressure  from  the  employers 
to  quit  the  union  before  a  certification 
hearing  could  be  held,  was  placing  an  unfair 
burden  upon  them,  the  brief  argued. 

The  Federation  also  recommended  other 
changes  in  the  Trade  Union  Act  to  make  it 
an  offence  for  an  employer  to  call  a  meeting 
to  attempt  to  discourage  employees  from 
joining  a  union,  to  require  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  to  certify  a  union  as  bargaining 
agent  when  5 1  per  cent  of  the  eligible 
employees  have  voted  for  it,  and  to  allow 
a  strike  vote  to  be  taken  before  conciliation, 
when  negotiations  have  reached  a  deadlock. 

Complaining  that  the  administration  of 
hospitals  under  the  Hospital  Commission 
“has  left  much  to  be  desired,”  the  brief 
urged  that  the  Commission  should  each 
year  meet  the  unions  that  represent  the 
hospital  workers  and  discuss  problems,  and 
that  the  Commission’s  suggested  scale  of 
rates  for  such  workers  should  be  based  on 
the  highest  union  contract  rates  in  effect 
in  the  province.  The  Federation  said  that 
at  present  the  Hospital  Commission  was 
inadvertently  regulating  hospital  employees’ 
wages.  It  wanted  the  Commission  to  budget 
enough  money  so  that  workers  would  not 
get  substandard  pay. 

The  Federation  further  recommended  that 
the  surplus  sales  tax  and  other  funds  should 
be  used  to  provide  an  all-inclusive  health 
scheme. 

The  brief  said  that  the  Government  must 
take  steps  to  make  sure  that  the  province 


keeps  what  industry  it  already  has.  In 
particular,  the  labour  body  wanted  the 
Government  to  make  sure  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  steel  plant  by  A.  V.  Roe  in 
Quebec  did  not  adversely  affect  a  subsidiary 
operation  in  Sydney. 

“If  freight  rates  are  a  stumbling  block,” 
the  Federation  said,  “then  the  Government 
must  make  strong  representations  to  Ottawa 
to  overcome  the  problem.” 

Other  recommendations  of  the  Federation 
included  requests  for: 

— Establishment  of  a  quota  on  beer  com¬ 
ing  into  the  province,  so  that  the  amount 
brought  in  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
produced  locally,  in  order  to  provide  more 
employment  for  local  brewery  workers. 

— Appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission 
to  investigate  the  development  of  Nova 
Scotia’s  natural  resources. 

- — Provision  of  free  school  books  up  to 
Grade  12. 

— Provision  of  compulsory  automobile 
insurance  sold  by  the  Government. 

— Representations  to  Ottawa  for  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Canadian  merchant  marine 
and  construction  of  Canadian  ocean  liners 
to  carry  Canadian  goods  and  passengers 
now  carried  by  the  ships  of  other  countries. 

■ — Provision  for  licensing  and  inspection 
of  homes  for  the  aged. 

— Payment  of  “fair  wages”  for  all  govern¬ 
ment  work. 

— Legalization  of  Sunday  sport  and  of  a 
charge  for  admission  to  Sunday  sporting 
events. 

— An  increase  of  $10  in  old  age  assistance 
payments,  with  elimination  of  the  means 
test,  and  a  five-year  reduction  of  the  age 
limit  for  women. 

Charlottetown  and  District  Labour  Council 

Establishment  of  a  “National  Labour 
Code”  was  recommended  by  the  Charlotte¬ 
town  and  District  Labour  Council  in  a  brief 
presented  to  the  provincial  Government 
early  in  January. 

The  Council  pointed  out  that  there  is  at 
present  much  confusion  because  of  con¬ 
flicting  trade  union  acts  and  labour  relations 
acts  in  the  various  provinces,  and  it  urged 
the  Government  to  support  the  idea  of  a 
national  labour  code  at  any  interprovincial 
conference  and  to  introduce  discussions  on 
the  subject  with  the  federal  Government. 

The  brief  recommended  changes  in  the 
Trade  Union  Act  to  include  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  employer  all  branches  of  provin¬ 
cial  and  municipal  government,  to  eliminate 
a  section  that  forbids  closed  shop  labour 
contracts,  and  to  allow  unions  to  submit 
their  financial  statements  at  the  end  of 
their  fiscal  year  rather  than  at  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  as  at  present. 
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Referring  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act,  the  Council  requested  revision 
to  allow  compensation  to  'be  based  on 
maximum  earnings  of  $4,000  a  year;  to 
raise  the  minimum  payment  to  workers 
from  the  present  $15  a  week  to  $25;  to 
allow  a  widow,  on  marrying  again,  $75  a 
month  for  12  months;  and  to  reduce  the 
waiting  period  for  compensation  to  two 
days  instead  of  the  present  four  days. 

The  brief  also  asked  for  compulsory,  gov¬ 
ernment  automobile  insurance,  for  changes 
in  the  Uniform  Time  Act  to  allow  daylight 
saving  time  in  the  summer,  and  supported 
the  opposition  of  various  organizations  to 
the  use  of  trading  stamps. 

British  Columbia  Federation  of  Labour 

Complete  public  ownership  of  electrical 
power  and  natural  gas  utilities  was  advocated 
by  the  British  Columbia  Federation  of  La¬ 
bour  in  its  annual  brief  to  the  provincial 
Cabinet,  presented  early  in  January. 

The  Federation  also  asked  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  amend  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
to  provide  a  fine  of  $2,000  for  an  employer 
found  guilty  of  unfair  labour  practices,  and 
a  fine  of  $10,000  in  addition  to  a  year  in 
prison  for  a  second  offence. 

The  brief  called  for  the  repeal  of  Bill  43 
(the  new  Trade-Unions  Act),  which,  the 
Federation  asserted,  tends  to  aggravate 
strikes  rather  than  check  them.  It  said 
that  many  employers  merely  pay  lip  service 
to  labour  legislation  and  do  not  bargain  in 
good  faith.  This  it  ascribed  to  “the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  rapidity  with  which  injunctions 
may  be  obtained.” 

Other  changes  in  labour  laws  proposed 
were:  provision  for  three  weeks  holiday 
for  all  workers  after  five  years  service,  and 
nine  paid  statutory  holidays  a  year.  Medical 
coverage  for  hospital  workers  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

Another  proposal  was  that  the  Fair  Em¬ 
ployment  Practices  Act  should  be  widened 
to  ensure  that  there  was  no  discrimination 
against  qualified  older  workers.  Thirteen 
changes  in  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  were  recommended. 

The  establishment  of  an  independent 
board  of  review  to  advise  on  all  resources 
projects  was  asked  for.  Government,  the 
university,  industry  and  labour  should  be 
represented. 

The  Federation  also  requested  that  a 
conference  of  Government,  management  and 
labour  representatives  should  examine  prob¬ 
lems  of  industrial  relations. 

To  deal  with  unemployment  the  Federa¬ 
tion  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
special  $5,000,000  assistance  fund  and  uni¬ 
versal  application  of  the  40-hour  week. 


Amendment  of  the  Equalization  of  Assess¬ 
ments  Act  to  exempt  old  age  pensioners 
from  its  provisions  was  asked  for.  Social 
assistance  payments  should  be  increased  by 
30  per  cent  immediately,  schooling  should 
be  free  for  all  from  kindergarten  through 
college  and  more  vocational  schools  should 
be  built,  and  a  government  automobile 
insurance  scheme  should  be  established,  the 
Federation  said. 


British  Columbia  CMA  Urges 
Compulsory  Arbitration 

Compulsory  arbitration  of  labour-manage¬ 
ment  disputes  affecting  public  health  and 
safety,  and  prohibition  of  “agreements  which 
deny  or  terminate  employment  because  of 
an  individual’s  not  being  or  remaining  a 
member  of  a  trade  union”  were  among  the 
measures  recommended  to  the  Government 
of  British  Columbia  by  the  provincial  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  a  brief  last  month. 

The  brief  said  that  the  Cabinet  should 
have  discretionary  power  to  refer  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  “any  dispute  which  would  in  its  opinion 
imperil  the  health  or  safety  of  the  public.” 

Another  proposal  was  that  the  period 
during  which  a  favourable  strike  vote  may 
be  implemented  should  be  shortened  from 
the  present  three  months  to  a  period  of 
10  days  at  the  least  and  21  days  at  the 
most.  The  CMA  asserted  that  at  present 
decisions  to  strike  are  often  made  not 
seriously  but  “only  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  negotiating  committee  with  a 
'big  stick’  to  hold  over  the  head  of  the 
employer.” 

The  brief  also  proposed  that  when  a 
strike  or  lockout  is  in  effect  the  Minister  of 
Labour  might  call  for  a  supervised  vote  of 
the  employees  or  of  the  members  of  the 
employers’  organization,  on  any  offer  made 
by  the  opposing  party.  The  CMA  said  that 
it  believed  it  too  often  happened  that  details 
of  offers  made  by  the  employer  to  the 
negotiating  committee  were  not  placed 
before  the  union  members  for  their  opinion. 

The  Association  also  asked  that  a  vote 
of  all  employees  should  be  taken  when  an 
application  for  certification  or  decertification 
is  before  the  Labour  Relations  Board. 


During  1958  the  average  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  Canada  by  common 
carrier  railways  was  192,809,  a  drop  of  9.2 
per  cent  from  the  previous  year’s  212,426. 
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Trade  Union  Membership  Declines 
In  Both  Britain,  United  States 

There  were  9,616,000  trade  unionists  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  1958, 
according  to  figures  published  in  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Labour  Gazette  for  December  1959. 
The  total  was  189,000  lower  than  at  the 
end  of  1957  and  approximately  140,000 
below  1956. 

The  decline  in  membership  reported  in 
the  government  publication  amounted  to 
2.2  per  cent.  The  Trades  Union  Congress, 
to  which  all  large  unions  in  Britain  except 
two  are  affiliated,  estimated  its  drop  in 
membership  between  1957  and  1958  at  1.9 
per  cent. 

In  the  United  States,  too,  union  member¬ 
ship  dropped  in  the  period  1956-58,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  reported. 

(In  Canada,  the  figure  of  1,459,000  union 
members  reported  at  the  beginning  of  1959 
(L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1249)  is  not  compar¬ 
able  with  the  1958  figure  because  of  adjust¬ 
ments  in  survey  coverage.) 

At  the  end  of  1958  there  were  657  trade 
unions  in  Britain  compared  with  666  at  the 
end  of  1957. 

The  Ministry’s  statistics  are  based  on  data 
supplied  by  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  and  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  for  Northern  Ireland  in  respect  of 
trade  unions  registered  under  the  Trade 
Union  Acts  and  from  returns  supplied  direct 
to  the  Ministry  by  unregistered  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  data  relate  to  all  organizations  of 
employees — including  those  of  salaried  and 
professional  workers,  as  well  as  those  of 
manual  wage  earners — that  are  known  to 
include  among  their  functions  negotiation 
with  employers  with  a  view  to  settlement 
of  conditions  of  employment. 

The  figures  for  1958,  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  Gazette  points  out,  are  provisional 
and  subject  to  revision. 

United  States  union  membership  dropped 
by  about  400,000  to  18,100,000  between 
1956  and  1958,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  has  reported  after  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  dues-paying  membership  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  unions  having  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  country.  (Canadian  members 
of  international  unions  with  U.S.  head¬ 
quarters,  about  1,100,000,  are  included  in 
the  membership  figures.) 

More  Allowances  to  Disabled  But 
Fewer  to  Blind,  Aged  at  Year-end 

The  number  of  blind  persons  in  Canada 
receiving  allowances  under  the  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  Act  decreased  from  8,712  at  September 
30,  1959  to  8,688  at  December  31,  1959. 


The  federal  Government’s  contributions 
under  the  federal-provincial  scheme  totalled 
$1,052,019.43  for  the  quarter  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1959,  compared  with  $1,050,956.93 
in  the  preceding  quarter.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  Act,  the  federal  Government  has 
contributed  $26,350,967.89. 

At  December  31,  1959,  the  average 

monthly  allowance  in  the  provinces  ranged 
from  $50.54  to  $54.11.  In  all  provinces 
the  maximum  allowance  paid  was  $55  a 
month. 

Old  Age  Assistance 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  old  age 
assistance  in  Canada  decreased  from  98,747 
at  September  30,  1959,  to  98,495  at  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1959. 

The  federal  Government’s  contributions 
under  the  federal-provincial  scheme  totalled 
$7,604,015.19  for  the  quarter  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1959,  compared  with  $7,630,266.99 
in  the  preceding  quarter.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  Act,  the  federal  Government  has 
contributed  $181,893,554.26. 

At  December  31,  1959,  the  average 

monthly  assistance  in  the  provinces  ranged 
from  $48.79  to  $53.27,  except  for  one 
province  where  the  average  was  $45.46.  In 
all  provinces  the  maximum  assistance  paid 
was  $55  a  month. 

Disabled  Persons  Allowances 

The  number  of  persons  in  Canada  receiv¬ 
ing  allowances  under  the  Disabled  Persons 
Act  increased  from  48,821  at  September  30, 
1959  to  49,446  at  December  31,  1959. 

The  federal  Government’s  contributions 
under  the  federal-provincial  scheme  totalled 
$4,024,492.06  for  the  quarter  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1959  compared  with  $3,979,614.48 
in  the  preceding  quarter.  Since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  Act,  the  federal  Government 
has  contributed  $51,645,392.23. 

At  December  31,  1959,  the  average 
monthly  allowance  in  the  provinces  ranged 
from  $52.51  to  $54.69.  In  all  provinces 
the  maximum  allowance  paid  was  $55  a 
month. 


UPW’s  George  Stapleton  Dies 

George  Stapleton,  Manitoba  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of 
America  since  1947,  died  lanuary  25.  For 
the  past  two  years  he  had  been  Vice- 
President  of  the  Winnipeg  and  District 
Labour  Council. 

He  had  also  served  as  the  Winnipeg 
Labour  Council  representative  on  the  Court 
of  Referees  of  the  National  Selective  Service 
and  on  boards  of  conciliation  in  Winnipeg. 
He  had  also  been  an  alternate  member  of 
the  Manitoba  Labour  Board  since  1954. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  DEBATES 

A  Guide  to  Items  of  Labour  Interest  in  Elansard 


January  14 — Parliament  will  be  asked  at 
the  current  session,  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  said,  to  enact  legislation  that  will: 
provide  for  a  Bill  of  Rights;  continue  pro¬ 
grams  of  aid  to  other,  less  developed 
nations,  particularly  those  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth;  provide  a  program  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  to  be  exchanged  within 
the  Commonwealth;  revise  the  Civil  Service 
Act;  authorize,  for  any  provinces  that  desire 
them,  alternative  arrangements  in  respect 
of  university  grants;  give  Canadian  Indians 
the  franchise  in  federal  elections;  amend 
the  Old  Age  Security  Act  and  the  Veterans’ 
Allowance  Act  to  establish  a  basis  for  the 
payment  of  pensions  and  allowances  to 
Canadians  residing  outside  Canada;  re-estab¬ 
lish  the  special  committee  on  broadcasting 
so  that  it  may  continue  its  consideration  of 
broadcasting  policy,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  regulation  and  licensing. 

The  Speech  noted  that  the  Government 
continues  to  regard  as  a  primary  goal  the 
achievement  of  the  greatest  possible  measure 
of  controlled  disarmament,  and  that  Canada 
will  devote  every  effort  to  discharging  its 
responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  10- 
nation  disarmament  committee. 

It  also  noted  that  Canada’s  economic 
position  improved  greatly  during  1959  and 
that  the  prospects  for  1960  are  favourable. 

January  15— Report  of  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Transportation  is  unlikely  to  be 
presented  soon,  the  Prime  Minister  advises. 

United  Nations  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Organization  world  conference  on 
adult  education  will  be  held  in  Montreal 
in  August,  Mrs.  Jean  Casselman  announces. 

January  18 — Bill  C-2,  to  give  Indians  the 
right  to  vote  in  federal  elections,  given  first 
reading.  The  Bill  would  amend  the  Indian 
Act. 

Bill  C-3,  to  amend  the  Canada  Elections 
Act  to  give  Indians  the  right  to  vote  in 
federal  elections,  given  first  reading. 

Elimination  of  capital  and  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  in  Canada  proposed  respectively 
in  Bills  C-6  and  C-7.  Both  Bills  given  first 
reading. 

Reduction  of  interest  rates  and  discounts 
to  a  12-per-cent  maximum  through  amend¬ 
ing  the  Interest  Act  proposed  in  Bill  C-8, 
which  was  given  first  reading. 

Application  to  the  Civil  Service  of  some 
portions  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  proposed  in  Bill  C-9,  given 
first  reading. 


Limitation  of  interest  rates  under  the 
Small  Loans  Act  to  1  per  cent  per  month 
proposed  in  Bill  C-10,  given  first  reading. 

Compulsory  advertising  of  “the  true  rate 
of  interest  that  is  being  charged  on  each 
loan”  by  loan  companies  proposed  in  Bill 
C-12,  which  received  first  reading. 

Prohibition  of  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  age,  through  amendment 
of  the  Canada  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Act,  proposed  in  Bill  C-ll.  The  Bill  was 
given  first  reading. 

Bill  C-19,  to  extend  application  of  the 
Canada  Pair  Employment  Practices  Act  to 
the  Civil  Service,  given  first  reading. 

Double  pay  proposed  for  employees  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  who  are 
compelled  to  work  on  statutory  holidays  by 
Bill  C-18,  which  was  given  first  reading. 

Measure  to  promote  industry  and  reduce 
unemployment  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
provided  in  Bill  C-20,  given  first  reading. 

Establishment  of  hospital  sweepstakes 
board  with  power  to  operate  hospital  sweep- 
stakes  on  a  national  scale  proposed  in  Bill 
C-22,  given  first  reading. 

Civil  Service  Commission  report  recom¬ 
mending  a  general  pay  increase  for  federal 
employees  will  not  be  tabled  in  the  House, 
Hon.  Donald  Fleming,  Minister  of  Finance, 
informs  questioner. 

January  19 — Under  Colombo  Plan, 
Canada  has  agreed  to  make  available  to 
India  $25  million,  which  will  be  used  to 
provide  Canadian  commodities  and  equip¬ 
ment  requested  by  the  Indian  Government 
to  help  carry  forward  its  second  five-year 
development  plan,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  External  Affairs  announces. 

Bill  C-3 1,  to  remove  restrictions  in  Old 
Age  Security  Act  on  outside  residence  of 
pensioners,  given  first  reading. 

Termination  of  employment  notices  given 
to  30  employees  at  Gander  airport  in  New¬ 
foundland,  the  Minister  of  Transport  advises 
questioner. 

January  20 — Bill  C-33,  to  amend  Canada 
Elections  Act  to  give  much  broader  advance 
poll  voting  privilege,  given  first  reading. 

January  21 — Amount  remaining  in  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Fund  on  December  31, 
1955,  1956,  1957,  1958  and  1959  were, 
respectively,  as  follows:  $890,857,489.63- 
$926,776,830.22;  $877,470,144.39;  $625,- 
363,366.21;  $471,094,255.96,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  reported  in  answer  to  a  question. 
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Employment  in  Canada  in  1959 

Almost  all  parts  of  country  recorded  employment  and  output  gains  in  1959  but 
economic  expansion  impeded  in  year's  second  half  by  high  cost  of  money,  scarcity 
of  mortgage  funds,  steelworkers'  strike  in  U.S.,  woodworkers'  strike  in  B.C. 


In  retrospect,  1959  was  a  year  in  which 
almost  all  parts  of  the  country  recorded 
gains  in  employment  and  output.  The 
economic  recovery  was  impeded,  however, 
by  certain  developments  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  forces  tending  to  check  the 
expansion  was  the  high  cost  of  money  and 
the  scarcity  of  mortgage  funds,  the  most 
obvious  effects  of  which  were  apparent  in 
housebuilding.  Other  important  restraining 
influences  were  the  steel  shortages  stemming 
from  the  steelworkers’  strike  in  the  United 
States  and  the  strike  in  British  Columbia 
which  shut  down  the  lumber  industry  for 
two  months. 

Total  employment  surpassed  the  pre-reces¬ 
sion  peak  early  in  the  summer  and  since 
then  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement. 
For  the  year  as  a  whole,  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  with  jobs  was  estimated  to  be 
5,878,000  compared  with  5,722,000  in  1958, 
an  increase  of  2.7  per  cent. 

Unemployment  was  noticeably  lower  in 
1959  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work 
averaged  5.6  per  cent  of  the  labour  force 
compared  with  6.6  per  cent  in  1958.  Not 
only  did  the  number  of  job  seekers  show 
a  considerable  drop  over  the  year,  but  they 
were  unemployed  for  shorter  periods,  and 
there  was  less  partial  unemployment. 

The  average  work-week  in  manufacturing 
increased  steadily  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  recovering  most  of  the  losses  that 
took  place  in  1957;  in  the  third  quarter 
the  work-week  was  half  an  hour  longer 
than  in  the  corresponding  periods  in  both 
1958  and  1957. 

Reflecting  the  increase  in  employment 
and  wages,  labour  income  rose  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $17.7  billion  in  the  third  quarter. 
This  was  almost  8  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  comparable  period  in  1958. 

The  increase  in  the  Gross  National  Prod¬ 
uct  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1959, 
a  gain  of  7  per  cent  from  the  same  period 
in  1958,  indicates  that  the  value  of  goods 
and  services  produced  in  1959  will  approach 
the  $35  billion  mark.  After  allowing  for 
price  increases,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  estimated  the  increase  in  volume 
to  be  5  per  cent,  slightly  higher  than  the 
average  of  4  per  cent  for  the  years  1947- 
1958. 


During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  pro¬ 
duction  and  employment  advances  were 
supported  largely  by  increases  in  personal 
and  government  spending  and  the  restocking 
of  business  inventories.  As  the  year  pro¬ 
gressed,  other  elements  of  demand  strength¬ 
ened,  setting  the  stage  for  a  more  widespread 
expansion.  Exports  of  goods  and  services 
rose  quite  sharply  in  the  second  and  third 
quarters  after  declining  earlier  in  the  year. 
Plant  and  equipment  expenditures  showed 
a  rising  trend  from  the  beginning  of  1959, 
bringing  to  an  end  the  downward  drift  of 
the  preceding  year. 

The  ability  of  housebuilding  activity  to 
maintain  a  near-record  level  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  over-all  business  recovery. 
In  certain  parts  of  manufacturing,  such  as 
the  building  materials  and  household  fur¬ 
nishing  industries,  much  of  the  increases 
in  employment  and  output  can  be  traced 
to  the  heavy  volume  of  housing  that  has 
been  erected  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  industry  was  not  able  to  maintain  the 
peak  level  of  activity  reached  in  1958:  a 
shortage  of  mortgage  funds  sharply  reduced 
the  volume  of  new  housing  soon  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  although  this  situation  was 
relieved  for  a  short  period  in  the  fall  by 
a  program  of  direct  lending  to  builders  by 
Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation. 
On  average,  housing  starts  during  1959  were 
about  14  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  previous 
year  but  completions  were  slightly  higher. 
The  carryover  into  the  current  year  was 
estimated  to  be  down  about  5  per  cent  from 
a  year  ago. 

The  number  of  persons  with  non-farm 
jobs  in  1959  averaged  about  3.5  per  cent 
more  than  a  year  before,  considerably  less 
than  the  estimated  5  per  cent  advance  in 
volume  output  in  non-farm  industries.  The 
tendency  for  production  to  increase  more 
rapidly  than  employment  is  not  unusual  in 
the  early  stages  of  expansion;  a  similar 
development  has  characterized  the  recovery 
in  the  United  States. 

Employment  gains  during  1959  were  fairly 
widespread,  with  increases  in  all  regions  and 
most  industrial  divisions.  Approximately 
half  of  the  increase  in  non-farm  employment 
occurred  in  service,  notably  health  and 
government  services.  Manufacturing  and 
trade  each  accounted  for  about  one-fifth. 
Mining  was  the  only  major  industry  in 
which  employment  contracted  during  the 
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year.  The  decline  occurred  chiefly  in  coal 
mining,  which  experienced  one  of  the  worst 
years  in  the  postwar  period.  The  most 
rapid  improvement  in  manufacturing  em¬ 
ployment  occurred  in  the  durable  goods 
industries,  particularly  among  those  that 
were  seriously  affected  by  the  recession. 

Industrial  Employment 

One  of  the  more  striking  developments 
of  the  past  year  has  been  the  rapid  rate  of 
employment  expansion  in  trade,  particularly 
in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  when  employ¬ 
ment  in  this  industry  averaged  5.4  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  in 
1958.  This  advance  brought  to  an  end 
more  than  three  years  of  employment 
stability  in  this  industry. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  expansion  of 
the  service  industries  figured  most  promin¬ 
ently  in  the  over-all  employment  recovery 
during  1959.  In  December,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  services  (which  include 
schools;  hospitals;  federal,  provincial  and 
local  government  agencies;  theatres;  law 
firms;  barber  shops;  laundries;  hotels  and 
restaurants;  and  a  variety  of  other  establish¬ 
ments  of  a  similar  kind)  was  estimated  at 
1,395,000,  which  is  72,000  more  than  a 
year  earlier.  These  industries  have  shown 
a  relatively  high  rate  of  growth  in  all 
postwar  years. 

The  construction  industry  continued  to 
exert  a  favourable  influence  on  total  em¬ 
ployment  despite  the  considerable  drop  in 
housing  starts.  A  revival  in  non-residential 
construction  more  than  made  up  for  the 
slowdown  in  housebuilding  activity  and 
resulted  in  a  record  high  level  of  construc¬ 
tion  employment.  For  the  year  as  a  whole, 
construction  employment  averaged  15,000 
more  than  a  year  before  and  5,000  more 
than  the  previous  record  set  in  1957. 

Forestry  made  a  relatively  slow  recovery 
until  late  in  the  year,  when  pulpcutting 
programs  were  increased  considerably. 
Average  logging  employment  was  higher 
than  in  1958  but  still  considerably  lower 
than  in  1957,  and  well  below  the  average 
of  the  postwar  period. 

Manufacturing  employment  reached  an 
all-time  high  level  in  mid-summer  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  advance  until  late  in  the  year. 
The  upward  trend  was  temporarily  inter¬ 
rupted  in  the  closing  quarter  of  1959  as 
the  steel  strike  in  the  United  States  caused 
some  steel  shortages  in  Canada.  For  the 
year  as  a  whole,  the  largest  employment 
advances  occurred  in  the  durable  goods 
industries.  Iron  and  steel  products,  which 
registered  an  employment  decline  of  10 
per  cent  during  1958,  made  a  strong  advance 
during  the  year,  recovering  almost  all  of  the 
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earlier  losses.  All  parts  of  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  shared  in  the  expansion.  Agricultural 
implements  showed  the  most  marked  im¬ 
provement,  reflecting  a  further  strengthen¬ 
ing  in  foreign  demand;  in  the  first  six 
months  exports  of  farm  machinery  were 
26  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1958.  Other  parts  of  the  steel 
industry  which  showed  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  were  primary  iron  and  steel,  sheet 
metal  products,  heating  and  cooking  applian¬ 
ces  and  machinery.  Motor  vehicles,  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus  and  supplies,  non-ferrous 
metals  and  wood  products  also  registered 
employment  gains  during  1959,  reversing 
the  downward  trends  of  most  of  the  previous 
year.  The  non-metallic  mineral  products 
industries,  which  were  an  important  source 
of  strength  during  1958,  showed  further 
expansion  during  the  year.  Aircraft  was 
the  only  durable  goods  industry  which  regis¬ 
tered  an  appreciable  employment  decline 
during  the  year,  a  result  of  the  cancellation 
of  government  contracts. 

Employment  gains  in  the  non-durable 
goods  industries  were  generally  small,  rang¬ 
ing  from  less  than  1  per  cent  to  slightly 
more  than  6  per  cent.  The  largest  increases 
occurred  in  foods  and  beverages,  printing 
and  publishing,  rubber  and  paper  products. 
Employment  losses  were  confined  to  the 
tobacco  products  industry,  which  exper¬ 
ienced  a  serious  setback  during  the  year, 
on  average  about  4  per  cent  from  the  1958 
level. 


Farm  Employment 

Employment  in  primary  agriculture  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline  in  1959  but  the  rate  of 
decrease  was  much  slower  than  in  any  year 
since  1955.  For  the  year  as  a  whole,  the 
number  of  persons  with  jobs  in  agriculture 
averaged  692,000  compared  with  712,000 
in  1958  and  744,000  in  1957.  On  a  per¬ 
centage  basis,  the  decline  between  1958 
and  1959  averaged  only  2.8  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  with  a  4.3 -per-cent  decrease  between 
1957  and  1958. 

The  number  of  self-employed  farm  oper¬ 
ators  and  unpaid  family  workers  continued 
to  decline  during  1959  but  there  was  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  paid 
workers  employed  in  agriculture.  Paid 
workers  on  farms  in  Canada  averaged 
109,000  compared  with  an  average  97,000 
in  1958.  The  increase  was  concentrated 
mainly  in  Quebec  and  the  Prairie  region. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  farm 
employment  in  1958  was  the  increase  from 
other  recent  years  in  female  workers.  The 
average  number  of  women  with  jobs  in 
agriculture  during  1959  declined  to  48,000 
from  an  average  of  52,000  the  year  before. 
Despite  this  decline,  however,  the  number 
of  female  workers  remained  higher  than  in 
any  other  year  since  1952. 

As  a  result  of  the  continued  shift  from 
farm  to  non-agricultural  industries,  the 
agricultural  labour  force  accounted  for  only 
11  per  cent  of  the  total  labour  force  in 
1959. 


Regional  Employment  Conditions 


Atlantic — Economic  conditions  in  the 
Atlantic  region  improved  moderately  during 
1959,  after  showing  very  little  change  during 
most  of  the  previous  year.  For  1959  as  a 
whole,  total  employment  (annual  averages) 
was  estimated  at  496,000,  some  17,000 
higher  than  in  1958.  Unemployment  showed 
a  considerable  decline,  although  it  was  still 
much  higher  than  before  the  recession.  In¬ 
creases  in  employment  and  earnings  were 
reflected  in  a  rise  in  total  labour  income.  In 
the  first  nine  months  total  labour  income 
in  the  region  was  estimated  at  $875.2  mil¬ 
lion,  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  the 
corresponding  period  in  1958. 

Non-farm  employment  showed  an  un¬ 
steady  upward  movement  during  the  past  12 
months.  By  year-end,  the  number  of  persons 
with  non-farm  jobs  was  estimated  at  440,- 
000,  some  16,000  higher  than  a  year  before. 
Although  some  of  the  downward  pressures 
that  were  responsible  for  the  employment 
contractions  in  1957-1958  eased  perceptibly 
during  the  year,  there  was  little  evidence  of 


a  full-scale  recovery.  So  far,  a  relatively 
small  number  of  industries  have  lent  support 
to  the  upturn  in  employment.  Forestry  and 
construction  were  the  main  sources  of 
strength,  with  some  additional  support  com¬ 
ing  from  the  service  industries. 

Manufacturing  which  accounts  for  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  employment  in  the 
region,  made  little  or  no  over-all  recovery, 
although  a  number  of  individual  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  expanded  during  the  year. 
Lumber  mills,  pulp  and  paper  plants  and 
iron  and  steel  mills  registered  significant 
production  and  employment  advances  in 
response  to  firmer  demands  for  these  com¬ 
modities.  Output  of  lumber  in  the  first  10 
months  was  about  one-third  higher  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  in  1958.  Steel 
mills  were  reported  to  be  operating  at  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  rated  capacity  in 
December  compared  with  60-70  per  cent  a 
year  before.  Production  increases  were 
fairly  general  among  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
partly  as  a  result  of  employment  expansion 
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but  also  because  of  a  lengthening  of  the 
work  week.  In  all  of  these  industry  groups, 
production  increased  more  rapidly  than 
employment. 

The  transportation  equipment  industry 
(aircraft,  railway  rolling  stock,  and  ship¬ 
building  and  repairing)  experienced  further 
production  and  employment  declines  during 
the  past  year,  offsetting  the  advances  in 
other  parts  of  manufacturing.  During  1959 
the  shipyards  contributed  largely  to  the 
employment  decline  in  this  group.  The  Hali¬ 
fax  shipyards  were  hardest  hit;  in  November 
employment  was  only  about  half  the  year- 
earlier  figure.  However,  in  December  a 
major  repair  job  and  several  smaller  ones 
were  placed  with  the  Halifax  shipyards.  The 
railway  rolling  stock  industry  exhibited  re¬ 
newed  strength  during  late  summer  and 
early  fall,  but  heavy  layoffs  occurred  in 
December  following  the  completion  of  an 
order  for  the  CNR.  Aircraft  plants  in  Nova 
Scotia  were  maintained  at  much  the  same 
levels  as  in  1958. 

The  coal  mining  industry  experienced  one 
of  the  worst  years  in  the  postwar  period.  A 
series  of  periodic  shutdowns  that  began  in 
mid-1958  continued  into  the  second  half 
of  1959.  Full-time  operations  were  resumed 
in  August  but  employment  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  was  well  down  from  the 
corresponding  period  in  1958.  For  the  year 
as  a  whole,  coal  mining  employment  showed 
a  drop  of  almost  one-fifth.  The  major 
factor  affecting  the  market  for  coal  was  the 
increasing  competition  from  natural  gas, 
fuel  oil  and  hydro-electric  power. 

Iron  ore  mining  in  Newfoundland  was 
sharply  curtailed  during  1959  as  a  result  of 
declining  sales  in  both  domestic  and  export 
markets.  The  closure  of  No.  6  Mine  at 
Bell  Island  last  May  released  close  to  600 
workers  for  an  indefinite  period.  Part-time 
operations  (three  weeks  a  month)  were 
introduced  at  the  other  mines  and  persisted 
until  October.  While  there  are  no  further 
work  stoppages  scheduled  at  these  mines, 
employment  is  expected  to  continue  much 
below  normal  owing  to  the  closure  of  No. 
6  Mine. 

Construction  was  one  of  the  principle 
sustaining  forces  in  the  economy  of  the 
Atlantic  region  throughout  the  year.  In  all 
four  provinces,  construction  employment  was 
maintained  at  higher  levels  than  in  1958. 
All  major  categories  shared  in  the  im¬ 
provement.  This  was  the  only  region  to 
register  a  rise  in  residential  construction. 
Even  with  the  expansion  that  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  however,  housebuilding 
was  less  active  in  the  Atlantic  region  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


Pulpwood  logging  was  more  active  during 
the  second  half  of  1959  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  in  the  previous  year;  in 
the  first  half  it  was  little  better  than  a  year 
before.  In  the  four  months  from  mid-year 
to  November,  pulpwood  production  was  18 
per  cent  higher  than  in  the  same  period  in 
1958.  Employment  in  forestry  in  the  first 
10  months  showed  an  average  increase  of 
6  per  cent  between  1958  and  1959.  Most 
of  the  improvement  was  in  New  Brunswick; 
in  Newfoundland  forestry  employment  was 
down  from  the  1958  level. 

The  service  industries  have  been  an  im¬ 
portant  support  to  employment  in  this 
region,  although  the  gain  during  the  year 
was  smaller  than  in  other  regions.  Because 
of  a  slower  rate  of  economic  growth 
demands  for  all  kinds  of  services  have 
increased  at  a  more  moderate  rate  in  the 
Atlantic  provinces  than  in  other  regions 
throughout  the  postwar  period. 

Quebec — Economic  activities  showed  a 
general  improvement  in  the  Quebec  region 
during  1959.  Employment  rose  by  more 
than  2  per  cent  and  labour  income  increased 
by  about  8  per  cent  over  the  year.  The 
expansion  in  employment  took  place  in  the 
non-agricultural  sector,  with  a  gain  of  close 
to  3  per  cent;  agricultural  employment  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline.  In  contrast  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  employment,  the  growth  in  the 
labour  force  during  the  year  (1  per  cent) 
was  considerably  less  than  in  the  previous 
two  years  and  was  the  smallest  rise  in  any 
of  Canada’s  five  regions. 

The  improvement  was  quite  marked  in 
the  region’s  primary  industries.  Forestry, 
in  particular,  showed  a  marked  recovery, 
employment  rising  sharply  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  In  the  lune-November 
period  there  were,  on  the  average,  2,000 
more  men  at  work  in  the  woods  than  in 
1958,  although  not  as  many  as  in  1956. 
The  improvement  in  forestry  employment 
was  largely  the  result  of  a  rise  in  pulpwood 
logging  caused  by  a  combination  of  reduced 
inventories  and  increased  production  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  The  export  values 
of  newsprint  and  wood  pulp  were  5  and  8 
per  cent  higher  in  1959  than  a  year  earlier. 
As  a  result,  pulpwood  production  in  the 
region  was  some  16  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  previous  year. 

There  was  improvement  in  the  mining 
industry  also.  Total  mineral  production  in 
the  Quebec  region  in  1959  was  estimated 
at  some  $433  million,  up  about  18  per  cent 
from  a  year  earlier.  Employment  in  mining 
during  the  first  10  months  was  3  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1958.  Most  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  increase  resulted  from  a  sharp  rise 
in  iron  ore  mining.  Export  shipments  of 
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iron  ore  during  January-November  1959 
rose  by  75  per  cent  over  the  corresponding 
level  of  the  previous  year.  Production  of 
non-ferrous  metals  increased  also.  In  asbes¬ 
tos  mining,  Canadian  production  showed  a 
13-per-cent  gain  over  the  year,  and  much  of 
this  gain  was  in  Quebec. 

In  manufacturing,  employment  and  hours 
worked  were  both  about  1  per  cent  higher 
in  1959  than  in  1958.  A  noticeable  improve¬ 
ment  occurred  in  the  textile  industry.  Em¬ 
ployment  was  moderately  higher,  and  the 
average  work-week  was  up  more  than  an 
hour  in  primary  textile  plants  and  almost 
half  an  hour  in  the  clothing  industry.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  January-October  period  of  1959, 
inventories  were  further  reduced  in  both 
primary  and  secondary  textile  industries. 
Shipments  in  the  same  period  showed  a 
marked  improvement. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  reached  a 
trough  early  in  1959  after  a  decline  of  about 
18  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  and  a 
half.  As  a  result  of  a  heavy  demand  for 
structural  steel,  output  and  employment  in 


the  industry  rose  steadily  throughout  the 
year.  By  the  fourth  quarter,  the  industry 
had  re-employed  about  half  the  number  of 
workers  released  between  the  employment 
peak  in  1957  and  the  low  point  in  early 
1959.  The  electrical  apparatus  industry 
showed  a  similar  recovery  in  1959,  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  housing  boom  in  1958.  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1959,  employment  was 
10  per  cent  higher  than  the  same  period  in 
1958  and  only  3  per  cent  below  the  1957 
peak.  Manufacturing  employment  in  the 
region  was  also  boosted  by  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  in  demand  for  aluminum  and  copper. 
Here  again,  employment  rose  steadily  from 
a  first  quarter  1959  trough,  and  by  the 
fourth  quarter  was  slightly  higher  than  a 
year  earlier. 

In  the  construction  industry  employment 
was  close  to  the  level  of  the  previous  year. 
A  fairly  marked  decline  in  residential  con¬ 
struction  activity  was  offset  by  increased 
non-residential  building. 

( Continued  on  page  198 ) 


Wages  and  Working  Conditions,  1959 

Seventy  per  cent  of  all  plant  workers  on  standard  work-week  of  40  hours  or  less 
and  more  than  89  per  cent  on  five-day  week  at  April  1,  1959.  Wage  increases  of 
5-10  cents  predominate  in  1-year  agreements,  of  10-20  cents  in  2-year  contracts 


Seventy  per  cent  of  all  plant  workers  in 
Canada  had  a  standard  work-week  of  40 
hours  or  less  at  April  1,  1959,  it  was  shown 
by  a  survey  of  the  normal  work-week  in 
manufacturing  conducted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Economic  and  Research  Branch. 
About  84  per  cent  had  a  standard  work¬ 
week  of  44  hours  or  less. 

More  than  89  per  cent  of  all  plant  workers 
were  on  a  five-day  week. 

Of  all  office  workers  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry,  69  per  cent  had  a  standard 
work-week  of  37i  hours  or  less  and  95 
per  cent  of  them  were  on  a  five-day  week. 

During  1959,  collective  agreements  cover¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  were 
concluded  without  work  stoppage.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  working  time  lost  through  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  was  estimated  at  less  than 
one  quarter  of  1  per  cent  in  the  first  10 
months  of  the  year.  During  this  period 
there  were  205  work  stoppages  compared 
with  227  in  the  first  10  months  of  the 
previous  year,  and  their  duration,  totalling 
approximately  2,270,000  man-days,  was 
also  down  from  the  year  before.  The  most 


extensive  strikes  during  1959  occurred  in 
logging  in  Newfoundland  and  British 
Columbia. 

Wage  settlements  covering  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  were  negotiated  during  the 
year  in  all  industrial  sectors.  About  two 
thirds  of  144  major  collective  agreements 
signed  during  the  first  half  of  1959,  each 
covering  upwards  of  500  workers,  were  for 
terms  ranging  from  approximately  two  to 
three  years;  the  balance  were  for  one  year. 

Three-year  agreements  represented  slightly 
more  than  one  sixth  of  the  144  major  agree¬ 
ments,  which  do  not  include  agreements 
in  the  construction  industry  and  those  with 
wage  terms  in  piece  rates  only. 

Among  the  one-year  settlements,  wage 
increases  of  5  to  10  cents  per  hour  on  base 
rates  were  predominant.  In  most  of  the 
two-year  agreements  the  wage  increases 
granted  on  base  rates  ranged  from  10  to 
20  cents  or  higher  over  the  life  of  the 
contract,  and  in  the  majority  of  three-year 
agreements  the  wage  increases  on  base  rates 
were  within  the  15  to  30-cent  range. 
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Canada’s  Economic  Outlook  for  1960 


Capital  outlays  by  business  community  expected  to  increase  considerably  during 
the  year,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  states.  Total  demands  on  the  economy 
likely  to  increase  and  result  in  further  expansion  of  employment  and  output 


Based  on  “what  is  presently  known  of 
investment  plans  for  1960”  it  is  expected 
that  capital  outlays  by  the  business  com¬ 
munity  will  increase  considerably  during 
the  year,  it  is  stated  in  the  review  of 
Canada’s  economy  in  1959  and  outlook  for 
1960  by  Hon.  Gordon  Churchill,  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  stepped- 
up  rate  of  expansion  in  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
possibly  in  some  of  the  utilities.  The  Minis¬ 
ter  reported  a  clear  indication  already  that 
total  investment,  both  private  and  public, 
will  increase. 

Prospective  growth  in  both  exports  and 
investment  will  help  to  sustain  the  current 
upward  trend  of  personal  incomes  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  further  strengthening  in  other 
market  sectors.  The  consumer  market  in 
particular  gives  promise  of  continuing  buoy¬ 
ancy,  the  Minister  believes. 

Such  considerations,  Mr.  Churchill  says, 
suggest  that  total  demands  on  the  economy 
are  likely  to  continue  to  increase  and  should 
result  in  further  expansion  of  employment 
and  output.  He  noted  that  there  is  still  a 
considerable  amount  of  available  capacity 
in  most  industries  and  that  manpower  and 
plant  capacity  are  growing  steadily. 

Under  those  circumstances,  he  thinks  a 
production  increase  of  considerable  dimen¬ 
sions  could  take  place  without  giving  rise 
to  excessive  pressure  on  productive  capaci¬ 
ties,  but  warned  that  at  the  same  time  it  is 
important  that  demands  be  kept  within  the 
scope  of  available  resources. 

“If  this  objective  is  achieved,”  said  Mr. 
Churchill,  “Canadians  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  continuation  of  sound 
economic  growth.” 


Reviewing  Canada’s  economic  accom¬ 
plishments  in  1959,  Mr.  Churchill  noted 
that: 

The  gross  national  product  had  increased 
by  7  per  cent  during  the  year;  prices  in¬ 
creased  by  2  per  cent  on  the  average;  indus¬ 
trial  production  was  8  per  cent  higher;  total 
employment  rose  by  3  per  cent;  sales  of 
durable  goods  surged  ahead;  savings  of 
Canadians  reached  the  high  ratio  of  8  per 
cent;  The  financial  position  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  was  strong  and  living  standards  im¬ 
proved;  capital  spending  climbed  slightly; 
housing  completions  were  expected  to  reach 
the  former  record  of  147,000;  the  value  of 
exports  was  estimated  at  a  record  $5,200 
million;  imports  increased  in  response  to 
improvement  in  economic  conditions;  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  United  Kingdom  showed 
a  relatively  strong  advance;  the  premium 
on  the  Canadian  dollar  was  higher. 

Production  in  primary  iron  and  steel 
industry  was  two-fifths  higher;  an  early 
recovery  in  sales  of  lumber  products  in  1958 
was  maintained  in  1959;  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  moved  steadily  ahead;  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  European-type  cars  in  Canada  rose 
from  20  to  25  per  cent;  Canada’s  output  of 
motor  vehicles  increased;  and  the  production 
of  farm  implements  continued  to  improve 
on  the  recovery  lines  established  after 
1957. 

Farm  Income 

Total  farm  cash  income  in  1959  is  likely 
to  be  a  little  above  the  1958  level  because 
larger  marketing  offset  lower  prices,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  1960  are  that  cash  income  will  be 
about  the  same  as  in  1959  or  slightly  lower. 

Assuming  average  crops,  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  farm  net  income  in  1960 
will  differ  greatly  from  that  in  1959,  the 
Department  says. 


Forecast  for  the  Sixties 

An  improved  standard  of  living,  and 
greater  population,  labour  force  and  national 
output  in  the  1960’s  for  Canada  is  forecast 
by  Dr.  O.  J.  Firestone,  economics  adviser, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  in 
an  address  to  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

He  sees  the  annual  average  wage  going 
to  $2,000  from  $1,530  per  capita  by  the 


end  of  the  decade,  an  increase  of  30  per 
cent,  which  will  produce  the  higher  standard 
of  living. 

In  the  same  period,  Dr.  Firestone  believes 
Canada’s  population  will  climb  to  21,500,- 
000,  compared  with  the  17,500,000  of  1959. 

The  labour  force  could  be  7,750,000, 
compared  with  the  6,250,000  at  the  present 
time.  The  gross  national  product  could  be 
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$55,000,000,000  in  1969,  compared  with 
$34,500,000,000  in  1959 — an  increase  of 
approximately  $20,000,000,000. 

He  was  more  optimistic  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  new  decade  than  about  the 
early  part.  He  foresaw  a  “fair”  rate  of 
increase  in  economic  activity  for  1960  and 
possibly  1961.  But,  he  warned,  “the  prob¬ 


lems  that  we  may  be  encountering  as  we 
go  into  1962  may  be  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  than  those  we  encountered  in  the  post¬ 
war  period. 

“What  I  am  implying  is  that  the  recession 
we  may  be  facing  in  1962  could  be  more 
extensive  than  anything  we  have  yet  exper¬ 
ienced  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,” 
he  said. 


CLC  Memorandum  to  Federal  Cabinet 

Congress  devotes  large  part  of  annual  brief  to  outline  of  organized  labour's 
role  in  Canadian  social  structure.  Prime  Minister  rejects  one  recommendation: 
that  South  Africa  be  excluded  from  Commonwealth  because  of  its  racial  policies 


The  Canadian  Labour  Congress  on  Jan¬ 
uary  28  presented  a  13,000-word  memoran¬ 
dum  to  the  federal  Cabinet.  The  labour 
delegation,  led  by  CLC  President  Claude 
Jodoin,  numbered  almost  200;  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Diefenbaker  was  accompanied  by  five  of 
his  Ministers. 

In  a  departure  from  usual  practice,  the 
Congress  devoted  the  first  eight  pages  of 
its  40-page  brief  to  a  discussion  of  the  role 
of  organized  labour  in  the  Canadian  social 
structure  (see  page  151).  In  the  rest  of  its 
annual  brief,  it  dealt  at  shorter  length  than 
in  other  years  with  its  requests  and  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion,  trade,  international  affairs,  social  and 
labour  legislation,  housing,  immigration, 
taxation  and  education. 

Both  the  Prime  Minister  and  Hon.  Michael 
Starr,  Minister  of  Labour,  replied  to  the 
submission.  Mr.  Diefenbaker  said  the  CLC’s 
requests  would  receive  consideration  but  a 
suggestion  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
be  excluded  from  the  Commonwealth 
because  of  its  apartheid  policy  “will  not 
receive  the  favourable  consideration  of  this 
Government.” 

Other  Ministers  present  were:  Hon.  Don¬ 
ald  Fleming,  Minister  of  Finance;  Hon. 
Douglas  Harkness,  Minister  of  Agriculture; 
Hon.  Paul  Comtois,  Minister  of  Mines  and 
Technical  Surveys;  and  Hon.  J.  Waldo  Mon- 
teith,  Minister  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare. 

The  Memorandum 

“The  economic  situation  is  better  than 
when  we  met  a  year  ago,”  the  CLC  agreed. 
But,  although  production  is  up  and  unem¬ 
ployment  down,  employment  is  up  “a  good 
deal  less”  than  production.  And,  the  brief 
went  on,  unemployment,  although  down 
from  last  year,  is  still  well  above  1957  and 
still  farther  above  1956,  the  last  full  year 
before  the  recent  recession. 


“Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  little 
prospect  that  unemployment  in  1960  will 
be  appreciably  less  heavy  than  in  1959;  and 
there  have  already  been  suggestions,  from 
responsible  business  forecasters,  that  the 
end  of  1960  or  the  beginning  of  1961  may 
see  a  fresh  recession.” 

The  Congress  repeated  its  declaration  in 
last  year’s  brief  that  it  could  not  accept 
the  attitude  that  “we  must  resign  ourselves 
to  having  heavier  unemployment  than  we 
have  usually  had  from  the  end  of  the  war 
till  the  middle  of  1957.” 

The  Government  had  taken  certain  meas¬ 
ures  that  helped  lift  the  country  out  of 
the  recession,  the  CLC  conceded,  citing  as 
an  example  the  large  deficit  that  was 
incurred  partly  for  that  purpose. 

We  urge  you  to  finish  the  job.  We  are  not 
suggesting  that  another  deficit  of  the  same 
proportions  is  needed  now,  still  less  a  perpetual 
succession  of  deficits.  But  we  do  suggest  that 
the  time  has  come  to  relax  the  present  tight 
money  policy,  whether  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Government  or  the  Bank  of  Canada  or  both 
of  them.  We  think  the  time  has  come  to  add 
to  the  money  supply,  carefully,  judiciously, 
moderately,  but  none  the  less  decisively. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  interest  rate 
on  housing  loans  is  a  direct  result  of  tight 
money,  the  CLC  said. 

The  Congress  was  not  afraid  that  an 
increase  in  the  money  supply  will  lead  to 
inflation  as  long  as  we  have  considerable 
unused  resources  of  plant,  equipment  and 
manpower.  “We  are  also  convinced  that 
tight  money  is  not  a  sovereign  remedy  for, 
or  protection  against,  inflation.” 

Against  the  several  different  kinds  of 
inflation  there  are  remedies  that  can  and 
should  be  applied  as  the  need  arises.  Adop¬ 
tion  of  a  variable  rate  of  depreciation  and 
the  licensing  of  large  capital  issues  sold  in 
the  capital  market  could  help  avoid  invest¬ 
ment  inflation.  Regulation  by  the  central 
bank  of  the  volume  of  loans  of  instalment 
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finance  and  personal  loan  companies  could 
also  provide  control  of  inflationary  pressures 
generated  primarily  by  credit  institutions. 
Segregation  of  the  personal  savings  from  the 
commercial  lending  function  of  the  char¬ 
tered  banks  should  be  studied,  the  brief 
recommended. 

The  CLC  welcomed  the  continuing  studies 
of  winter  unemployment  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  is  making  and  hoped  that 
they  will  be  pushed  forward  vigorously  and 
speedily. 

Trade  Policy 

As  it  did  in  the  1959  brief,  the  CLC 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  Canadian 
export-import  bank  to  help  Canada’s  exports 
compete  in  overseas  markets  with  those  of 
the  United  States.  The  unexpectedly  rapid 
development  of  the  European  Common 
Market  and  the  creation  of  the  European 
Free  Trade  Area  “serve  to  underline  the 
importance  of  the  proposal.” 

Wider  markets  overseas  would  increase 
Canada’s  prosperity  and  make  the  country 
less  dependent  on  the  United  States  market, 
“to  which  we  are  now  so  tightly  tied,”  the 
brief  suggested. 

“The  wider  the  markets  for  under¬ 
developed  countries’  goods,  the  quicker  their 
progress  towards  the  higher  standards  of 
living  which  are  the  one  hope  of  keeping 
them  out  of  the  Communist  camp.”  Aid 
without  trade  is  not  enough,  the  brief 
declared.  “To  give  money  to  help  build  up 
the  industries  of  those  countries  and  then 
to  refuse  to  take  their  products  simply  does 
not  make  sense.  To  hope  to  sell  our  goods 
to  them  without  taking  theirs  in  payment 
does  not  make  sense  either.” 

Canada,  it  was  suggested,  should  pursue 
a  policy  of  freer  and  freer  multilateral  trade. 
This  would,  from  time  to  time,  involve 
difficulties  and  readjustments;  the  transfer 
of  workers  from  industries  “in  which  we 
cannot  compete  with  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  industries  in  which  we  can 
compete.” 

The  solution  to  the  problems  involved, 
the  CLC  said,  lies  “neither  in  building  new 
walls  to  keep  underdeveloped  countries’ 
goods  out  nor  in  suddenly  demolishing  all 
walls  against  them  and  leaving  the  Cana¬ 
dian  industries  and  their  workers  to  find 
their  own  way  out  of  the  resulting  chaos.” 
It  lies  in  planned,  gradual  adjustments  that 
will  spread  equitably  both  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  freer  trade,  in  looking  after 
displaced  workers  by  re-training  when  pos¬ 
sible  and  by  adequate  pensions  when  it  is 
not,  in  bringing  new  industries  to  where 


the  workers  are,  when  possible,  and  in 
moving  workers  to  where  the  jobs  are  when 
it  is  not. 

“It  lies,  above  all,  in  an  effective  policy 
of  full  employment,  so  that  there  will 
actually  be  other  jobs  for  displaced  workers 
to  take,  enough  jobs  to  go  around.” 

In  answer  to  the  “loud  and  strident 
chorus  which  constantly  declaims  that 
Canada  is  pricing  itself  out  of  world  markets 
and  that  Canadian  labour  is  mainly  respon¬ 
sible,”  the  Congress  in  its  brief  said  that 
rising  exports  suggest  that  Canada  is  keep¬ 
ing  old  markets  and  getting  into  new  ones; 
when  markets  are  lost,  examination  usually 
reveals  that  the  reason  is  not  price  but 
any  one  of  several  other  factors. 

“Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  Canadian  product  had  lost  a  particu¬ 
lar  market  because  its  price  was  too  high, 
it  would  not  follow  that  high  Canadian 
wages  were  the  reason,”  the  brief  went  on. 
“Theoretically,  it  might  be  possible  to  hold 
the  market  or  recapture  it  if  we  cut  our 
wages  low  enough;  but  in  practice ...  it 
might  be  completely  impossible.” 

Wages  and  labour  costs  are  not  the  same 
thing,  the  brief  asserted.  Although  Canada’s 
wages  are  the  second  highest  in  the  world, 
Canada’s  labour  costs  were  not.  A  recent 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  study 
had  shown  that,  in  1950,  salaries  and  wages 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic  product 
per  member  of  the  labour  force  were  lower 
in  Canada  than  in  any  of  the  14  countries 
covered  except  Denmark,  Australia  and 
Belgium;  in  1955,  the  Canadian  figure  was 
lower  than  in  any  of  the  12  countries 
covered  except  Australia,  Belgium  and  The 
Netherlands. 

Social  Security 

Declaring  that  its  conception  of  social 
security  goes  far  beyond  the  separate  and 
unrelated  pieces  of  legislation  now  on  the 
statute  books,  the  CLC  described  its  thoughts 
on  the  subject  in  these  words: 

Fundamentally,  we  think  social  security 
should  be  based  on  a  program  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  deliberately  planned  and  promoted  by 
the  Government.  We  conceive  of  social  secur¬ 
ity  as  embracing  adequate  standards  of  edu¬ 
cation,  housing,  health  and  other  living  con¬ 
ditions  as  well  as  protection  against  those 
more  generally  accepted  contingencies  such  as 
loss  of  income  due  to  illness,  maternity,  in¬ 
validity,  death  of  the  breadwinner,  funeral 
expenses  and  so  on. 

To  the  current  program  of  old  age 
security  should  be  added  a  wage-related 
plan,  the  brief  continued.  Health  insur¬ 
ance,  universal  in  scope,  comprehensive  in 
character,  publicly  financed  and  adminis¬ 
tered,  must  replace  what  is  now  in  effect. 
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A  major  unfilled  need  is  a  plan  to  provide 
protection  against  loss  of  income  due  to 
illness,  and  close  to  it  is  the  need  for 
benefits  for  the  survivors  upon  the  death 
of  the  breadwinner. 

The  Congress  objected  strongly  to  the 
new  Unemployment  Insurance  Regulations, 
particularly  those  defining  the  monies  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  benefit  payable  and  allocating 
earnings  for  benefit  purposes,  and  protested 
about  their  adoption  without  consultation 
with  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Advisory 
Committee. 

Labour  Legislation 

If  amendments  to  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are  brought 
down,  the  CLC  looks  for  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  scrutinize  them  and  make  repre¬ 
sentations  if  it  deems  this  necessary. 

“We  do  express  the  hope,”  the  brief 
added,  “that  whatever  changes  in  the  Act 
you  may  be  contemplating  will  not  bear 
upon  them  the  stigma  of  class  legislation 
like  the  new  Acts  in  British  Columbia  and 
Newfoundland.”  Later  in  its  brief  the  CLC 
expressed  regret  that  the  Government  failed 
to  disallow  the  Newfoundland  legislation, 
and  hope  that  the  Government  will  co-oper¬ 
ate  when  the  ILO  processes  the  CLC’s  com¬ 
plaint  about  this  legislation. 

The  Congress  suggested  four  amendments 
to  the  Criminal  Code  designed  to  clarify 
its  application  to  “mischief,”  picketing  and 
the  role  of  the  union  representatives  during 
industrial  disputes. 

The  brief  also  said  that  a  provision  for 
the  check-off  of  union  dues  should  be 
added  to  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act;  the  Vacations  With 
Pay  Act  should  be  amended  to  provide  for 
two  weeks  vacation  with  pay  after  one  year’s 
employment  and  should  be  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  businesses  in  the  Yukon  and  North 
West  Territories;  a  new  Fair  Wages  Act 
should  be  passed  providing  for  union  wages 
and  conditions  on  all  government  contracts, 
including  those  for  services  provided  to 
departments,  and  covering  both  prime  con¬ 
tractors  and  sub-contractors. 

To  conclude  its  remarks  on  labour  legis¬ 
lation  the  CLC  referred  to  the  absence  of 
collective  bargaining  rights  for  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  employees.  Although  they  appear 
to  enjoy  the  right  of  association,  their 
associations  are  limited  to  at  most  a  con¬ 
sultative  capacity,  the  brief  said. 

The  Congress  described  as  “incompre¬ 
hensible”  the  recent  rejection  of  a  request 
for  a  salary  increase  “in  face  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation  for  one  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.” 


Housing 

Because  it  believed  there  was  still  a 
“serious”  shortage  of  housing,  particularly 
for  low-income  groups,  the  Congress  re¬ 
peated  recommendations  made  in  last  year’s 
brief  on  the  subject  of  housing.  These 
called  for: 

—A  program  of  large-scale,  controlled 
rental  and  subsidized  housing  in  downtown 
districts  “financed  mainly  by  the  senior 
governments,”  with  the  object  of  easing 
the  housing  shortage,  reducing  land  specu¬ 
lation  and  providing  good  shelter  for 
families  that  could  not  otherwise  afford  it. 

- — A  greatly  expanded  program  of  govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  land  assembly  in  suburbs, 
low  cost  residential  developments  under¬ 
written  by  such  agencies  as  Central  Mort¬ 
gage  and  Housing  Corporation  or  co-opera¬ 
tive  building  groups;  fiscal  policies  and 
government  grants  or  loans  “to  ensure  a 
much  steadier  and  larger  flow  of  funds 
into  housing”  through  direct  loans  or  by 
other  means;  and,  finally,  “a  general  policy 
of  keeping  interest  rates  down.” 

Immigration 

The  CLC  again  expressed  its  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  present  Immigration  Act.  It 
repeated  its  conviction  that  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Immigration  consisting  of 
representatives  of  farmers,  labour,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  welfare  and  other  agencies  should 
be  established.  The  federation  intimated 
that  it  hoped  to  be  given  a  chance  to  put 
forward  its  views  regarding  changes  that 
might  be  made  in  the  Act  or  in  the  Regu¬ 
lations. 

The  Congress  admitted  that  in  the  past 
“immigration  has  ebbed  and  flowed  more 
or  less  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
economic  activity.”  Nevertheless,  although 
stating  that  it  was  not  opposed  to  immigra¬ 
tion  as  such,  it  again  expressed  its  “concern 
that  immigrants  may  be  brought  into  the 
country  at  times  when  there  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  work  opportunities  either  for  them 
or  for  Canadian  workers.” 

The  CLC  commended  the  Government 
for  accepting  as  immigrants  “families  with 
members  who  for  reasons  of  health  would 
not  otherwise  be  acceptable.”  It  said  that 
it  hoped  the  number  admitted  in  this 
way  would  be  increased. 

Taxation 

The  CLC  reiterated  its  objection  to  the 
sales  tax  as  one  that  “places  the  burden  on 
the  wrong  people,”  and  asked  for  a  raising 
of  the  exemptions  on  smaller  incomes.  It 
said  that  the  income  tax  should  be  more 
steeply  graduated,  and  it  took  exception 
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to  the  present  exemption  of  20  per  cent  on 
income  received  from  dividends  payed  by 
Canadian  corporations. 

“We  have  been  criticized  in  the  past  for 
seeking,  on  the  one  hand,  to  obtain  more 
and  more  benefits  through  social  legislation 
and,  on  the  other,  to  pay  as  little  as  possible 
towards  their  cost,”  the  Congress  said.  It 
did  not  agree  that  this  criticism  was  just. 
It  said  that  it  only  contended  that  social 
aid  should  go  to  those  who  need  it  and 
that  taxes  should  be  paid  by  those  who 
can  best  afford  to  pay  them.  Canadian 
wage-earners  were  willing  to  pay  their  share, 
the  federation  asserted. 

Bill  of  Rights 

The  Congress  was  pleased  to  learn,  the 
brief  said,  that  the  proposed  Bill  of  Rights 
would  be  open  to  much  wider  preliminary 
discussion  than  had  been  originally  planned. 
It  had  said  in  its  brief  last  year  that  it 
considered  the  proposed  legislation  “inade¬ 
quate  in  a  number  of  respects”  and  it  hoped 
to  make  its  “strong  opinions”  known  to 
the  Government. 

International  Affairs 

The  CLC  welcomed  the  apparent  im¬ 
provement  in  the  climate  of  international 
relations,  and  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 
growing  readiness  of  governments  to  discuss 
problems  that  must  be  solved  to  preserve 
peace.  It  referred  particularly  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  10-power  disarmament 
committee. 

As  a  first  step  towards  an  eventual  agree¬ 
ment  on  universal  disarmament,  the  Con¬ 
gress  urged  the  Government  to  work  for 
a  ban  on  the  testing  of  thermo-nuclear 
weapons. 

But  Canada  cannot  and  should  not  disarm 
unilaterally,  the  CLC  believed.  “Pending  an 
international  agreement  on  disarmament 
Canada  should  maintain  an  adequate  defence 
establishment,”  the  brief  declared.  “Defence 
and  disarmament  negotiations  must  go  hand- 
in-hand.  Neither  can  safely  be  sacrificed  in 
favour  of  the  other.” 

The  Congress  pointed  out  that  world 
peace  cannot  be  founded  exclusively  on 
nuclear  deterrents  or  on  conventional  arma¬ 
ments;  it  is  dependent  also  on  improving 
living  standards  in  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries.  The  brief  repeated  urgings  for  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  contributions  to  the 
Colombo  Plan  and  United  Nations  assist¬ 
ance  and  development  programs. 

“We  suggest  that  Canada  should  spend 
a  sum  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  her  Gross 
National  Product  for  aid  to  less  developed 
countries.” 


Canada’s  position  in  relation  to  the 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  had  been 
damaged  by  failure  to  take  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  stand  on  South  Africa’s  apar¬ 
theid  policies.  As  South  Africa  is  a  member 
of  the  Commonwealth,  Canada  and  other 
Commonwealth  members  should  do  every¬ 
thing  within  their  power  to  bring  pressure 
on  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to 
change  its  policy.  “We  would  favour  its 
exclusion  from  the  councils  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations,”  the  CLC  stated. 

Because,  the  Congress  believed,  formal 
recognition  of  governments  is  not  based  on 
moral  or  ideological  considerations,  the 
brief  requested  the  establishment  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China. 

The  Congress  was  pleased  that  Canada 
has  ratified  the  International  Labour  Or¬ 
ganization  Convention  on  Forced  Labour, 
but  it  urged  that  Canada  should  ratify 
Convention  87  on  Freedom  of  Association 
and  Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organize, 
Convention  98  on  the  Right  to  Organize 
and  Collective  Bargaining,  and  Convention 
111  on  Discrimination  (Employment  and 
Occupation). 

Education 

The  Congress  said  that  many  Canadian 
children  cannot  get  as  good  an  education 
as  their  abilities  warrant.  Whether  this 
arises  from  lack  of  money,  or  lack  of 
teachers,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it 
should  be  corrected,  the  federation  said. 

The  measures  it  proposed  included  federal 
grants  to  the  provinces  to  help  not  only 
the  universities  but  also  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  grants  for  school  con¬ 
struction,  provision  of  funds  on  a  large 
scale  for  scholarships,  the  calling  of  a 
Dominion-provincial  conference  on  educa¬ 
tion,  the  establishment  of  advanced  technical 
institutes  in  the  main  industrial  centres, 
training  programs  for  teachers,  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  salaries  sufficient  to  attract  more 
men  and  women  of  the  right  calibre  into 
the  teaching  profession. 

The  Congress  praised  the  part  being 
played  by  the  Canada  Council  in  encourag¬ 
ing  the  arts  but  asked  for  appointment, 
without  delay,  of  a  labour  representative 
on  its  board. 

Broadcasting 

The  new  Broadcasting  Act  has  worked 
well  on  the  whole,  the  Congress  said, 
although  there  is  room  for  improvement.  It 
expressed  its  approval  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Board  of  Broadcast  Governors  had  set 
about  its  work. 
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The  brief  argued  in  favour  of  a  publicly 
owned  broadcasting  service.  However,  the 
Congress  said,  the  CBC  faces  two  great 
dangers.  The  first  is  that  by  relying  too 
largely  on  advertising  for  its  revenue  it 
may  cease  “to  do  its  essential  national 
job,”  and  become  merely  “a  magnified 
private  station.”  The  second  is  the  “insistent 
pressure  to  get  the  CBC  out  of  ownership 
and  operation  of  stations  and  cut  it  down 
to  a  mere  producer  of  programs  for  private 
stations.”  To  do  this  would  rob  the  CBC 
of  its  main  source  of  income,  the  Congress 
said. 

Other  Recommendations 

The  Congress  repeated  a  number  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  its  memoran¬ 
dum  of  the  previous  year.  These  requested: 

— An  increase  in  the  old  age  pension  to 
$75  a  month,  and  a  reduction  in  the  age  at 
which  it  becomes  payable  to  65  years. 

— Careful  scrutiny  of  private  pension 
plans  to  ensure  they  meet  the  standards  the 
CLC  outlined  previously,  and  raising  of  the 
maximum  annuity  obtainable  under  the 
Government  Annuities  Act  from  $1,200  to 
$2,400. 

— The  raising  of  family  allowances  enough 
to  restore  their  original  purchasing  power, 
and  continuing  the  payment  of  allowances 
up  to  the  age  of  20  for  a  child  still 
attending  school  or  college. 

— Establishment  of  a  permanent  citizens’ 
advisory  committee  on  fair  employment 
practices,  removal  of  the  “discriminatory 
features”  from  the  Immigration  Act,  and 
amendment  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
to  outlaw  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  colour  or  creed  in  the  buying  and 
renting  of  living  premises. 

— Elimination  of  anomalies  between  pre¬ 
vailing  rates  and  classified  employees  in  the 
government  service  and  improvement  of 
superannuation  provisions  in  the  public 
service. 

—Deduction  of  all  medical,  dental,  op¬ 
tical  and  hospital  expenses,  including  the 
cost  of  drugs,  in  computing  income  tax. 

—Development  of  a  program  of  training 
for  those  displaced  by  automation  and  tech¬ 
nological  changes. 

“7The  reclaiming  by  Parliament  of  juris¬ 
diction  over  international  and  interprovin¬ 
cial  highway  transport. 

— The  preservation  of  coastal  and  inter¬ 
coastal  trade  for  Canadian  vessels  built 
and  manned  in  Canada  and  the  preservation 
to  Canadian  and  American  vessels  of  trade 
in  our  inland  waters  on  an  equitable  basis. 


The  Government's  Reply 

The  CLC’s  representations  will  be  passed 
on  to  and  considered  by  the  departments, 
the  Prime  Minister  said  in  his  remarks  after 
the  reading  of  the  brief.  “Each  and  every 
one  of  your  representations  deserves  con¬ 
sideration  and  will  receive  that  considera¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

But,  he  went  on,  there  was  one  represen¬ 
tation  “that  will  not  receive  the  favourable 
consideration  of  this  Government.”  He 
was  referring  to  the  statement  that  the  CLC 
would  “favour  (South  Africa’s)  exclusion 
from  the  councils  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nations”  unless  it  changed  its  apartheid 
policy  and  lived  up  to  “the  accepted  stand¬ 
ards  of  elementary  decency.” 

That  suggestion,  too,  was  “one  that  I 
would  not  bring  before  the  Prime  Ministers’ 
conference”  in  London  in  May,  he  said. 
The  words  the  CLC  used  were  “not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  attitude  that  binds  together 
the  countries  of  the  Commonwealth,”  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  declared.  He  asked  the  dele¬ 
gation  what  Canadian  reaction  would  be 
if  some  other  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
criticized  us  and  suggested  our  exclusion 
from  Commonwealth  councils. 

What  is  required,  the  Prime  Minister  told 
the  labour  delegation,  “is  to  endeavour  to 
bring  about  the  realization  that  in  this  day 
and  generation  mankind  anywhere  in  the 
world  cannot  practise  the  luxury  of  dis¬ 
crimination.” 

In  answer  to  the  CLC’s  criticism  about 
Canada’s  abstention  at  the  United  Nations 
on  the  vote  on  South  Africa,  he  explained 
that  in  1958  the  Canadian  delegation  did 
vote  and  express  its  views  on  apartheid  but 
in  1959  it  thought  the  resolution,  which 
was  worded  differently  than  the  earlier  one, 
exceeded  United  Nations  jurisdiction.  “The 
fact  that  we  abstained  does  not  mean  we 
have  less  than  strong  feelings  on  the  ques¬ 
tion.” 

At  the  beginning  of  his  remarks,  Prime 
Minister  Diefenbaker  said  he  had  tried  to 
total  up  the  expenditures  that  would  be 
necessary  to  implement  the  “desirable”  ob¬ 
jectives  set  forth  in  the  CLC  memorandum. 
He  could  not  give  an  exact  total,  “but  to 
achieve  these  objectives  would  require  at 
least  a  King’s  ransom.” 

He  would  not  attempt  to  estimate  the 
increase  in  income  taxes  that  would  be 
needed  to  meet  the  objectives. 

Referring  to  the  statement  on  the  role 
of  organized  labour,  Mr.  Diefenbaker  said: 
“No  one  would  disagree  with  the  views 
expressed  as  to  the  contribution  which  the 
trade  union  movement  has  made,  not  only 
to  the  welfare  of  those  directly  concerned 
but  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.” 
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The  Minister  of  Labour 

Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour, 
who  was  the  first  of  the  Cabinet  to  speak 
in  reply  to  the  memorandum,  told  the  dele¬ 
gation  that  the  CLC  submission  to  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  on 
the  new  holiday  pay  regulations  would  be 
sent  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

He  began  his  remarks  with  the  hope  that 
any  differences  that  may  arise  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Government  “will  never 
be  of  such  a  fundamental  or  far-reaching 
nature  as  to  disrupt  the  harmonious  rela¬ 
tionship  that  we  would  all  like  to  maintain.” 

Many  of  the  CLC  proposals  merit  the 
endorsement  of  all  thinking  Canadians,  the 
Minister  said. 

Mr.  Starr  said  he  believed  labour’s  place 
in  the  Canadian  community  was  secure.  He 
then  repeated  statements  he  made  in  a 
recent  radio  broadcast:  “Labour  in  Canada 
has  in  general  shown  co-operation  and  good 

Role  of  Organized  Labour  in 

The  Canadian  Labour  Congress  in  its 
annual  memorandum  to  the  Government 
departed  from  custom  and  dealt  at  some 
length  with  the  role  of  organized  labour  in 
the  Canadian  social  structure. 

In  a  preliminary  statement  in  its  brief, 
the  CLC  discussed  union  activities  in  the 
economic  field  and  in  a  more  general  sense. 
Referring  to  what  it  called  attacks  on  the 
labour  movement,  it  went  into  proposals 
made  by  employer  organizations  for  new 
restrictions  on  strikes  and  picketing  and 
the  suggestion  that  unions  should  be  made 
more  easily  subject  to  civil  court  action. 

“Organized  employers,  through  organi¬ 
zations  like  the  Canadian  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Canadian  Construction  Associa¬ 
tion  and  others,  have  been  attempting  to 
persuade  the  public  as  well  as  Parliament 
and  Legislatures  that  unions  are  somehow 
irresponsible,  indifferent  to  civil  liberties, 
corrupt  and  otherwise  inimical  to  the  public 
good,”  the  CLC  said.  “This  we  challenge. 
We  see  in  these  efforts  a  determination  to 
undermine  the  labour  movement . . . 

“Unions  play  an  important  and  necessary 
role.  They  are  much  more  than  economic 
devices  for  working  people  in  their  relations 
with  employers,  although  this  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  reason  for  their  existence  . . .  They 
have  added  strength  to  the  democratic  struc¬ 
ture,  have  expanded  the  area  of  freedom 
within  our  political  democracy  and  have 
made  possible  the  avoidance  of  the  violent 


sense.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  co-operation 
will  continue  to  grow  and  deepen  and  that 
labour  and  management  in  our  country  will 
remain  conscious  of  the  fact  that  each  has 
precisely  the  same  stake  in  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  nation.” 

Claude  Jodoin 

After  Mr.  Diefenbaker  and  Mr.  Starr  had 
spoken,  the  CLC  President  pointed  out  that 
the  Congress  had  thought  it  necessary  in 
this  year’s  memorandum  to  go  into  the 
past  history  of  the  country  and  the  labour 
movement  “because  of  the  constant  attacks 
that  have  been  made  on  our  movement  in 
Canada.”  We  are  not  on  the  defensive,  he 
declared. 

Mr.  Jodoin  said  that  despite  cost,  the 
CLC  proposals  should  be  implemented.  The 
labourers  and  workers  of  this  country  are 
willing  to  make  their  contributions,  pro¬ 
vided  the  distribution  of  taxation  is  “more 
adequate.”  The  social  security  and  social 
measures  proposed,  he  said,  are  a  “neces¬ 
sity.” 

Canadian  Social  Structure 

social  conflicts  which  are  characteristic  of 
countries  where  workers  have  not  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  association  which  they  have 
obtained  here  . . . 

“Unions  are  fundamentally  economic 
institutions.  We  say  this  as  a  matter  of 
fact  with  a  sense  neither  of  guilt  nor  of 
pride  . . .  We  do  take  pride,  however,  in 
the  contribution  trade  unions  have  made 
to  the  general  well-being.  Higher  wages 
have  produced  not  only  an  increased  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  for  union  members  but  for 
others  as  well.  The  unions’  drive  for  health 
and  welfare  plans  has  resulted  in  millions 
of  Canadians  getting  the  benefit  of  prepaid 
health  care  at  a  reasonable  cost . . .  The 
same  intensive  interest  of  the  labour  move¬ 
ment  in  old  age  security  has  played  its 
part  in  the  awakened  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  aged.” 

On  strikes,  there  was  this  comment: 

Unions  have  been  criticized  for  strike  action. 
But  thousands  of  collective  agreements  are 
regularly  negotiated  and  concluded  without  a 
strike  or  even  recourse  to  conciliation  services. 
Even  where  strikes  have  occurred  and  may 
occur,  they  are  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
freedom.  Better  to  run  the  risk  of  occasional 
strikes  than  to  deprive  workers  of  the  right 
to  withhold  their  labour  when  hey  cannot 
make  a  bargain  with  their  employer  otherwise. 
Far  better  strikes  than  involuntary  servitude. 
As  a  general  rule,  they  are  more  effective  than 
compulsory  arbitration.  The  possibility  of  a 
strike — or,  for  that  matter,  of  a  lockout— is 
a  far  greater  incentive  to  genuine  collective 
bargaining  than  anything  else  which  has  yet 
been  invented. 
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On  picketing: 

Here,  too,  the  issue  of  freedom  is  involved, 
whether  it  is  a  matter  of  primary,  secondary, 
informational  or  any  other  form  of  picketing. 
We  assert  our  right  to  engage  in  such  picketing. 
To  infringe  on  this  right  is  to  invade  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  the  right  to  disseminate 
information.  If  unons  are  to  be  prohibited  from 
persuading  people  to  refrain  from  purchasing 
the  goods  of  a  sweatshop  employer,  it  is  only 
another  step  to  prohibit  people  from  expressing 
publicly  their  views  about  any  alleged  injustice. 

On  the  union’s  achievement  of  industrial 
democracy: 

Without  unions  and  collective  bargaining, 
industry  is  a  dictatorship  of  the  employer. 
Unions  have  introduced  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  into  industry.  The  collective  agreement 
is  the  industrial  constitution. 

In  their  “civil  liberties  zeal”  employer’s 
organizations  were  “far  less  interested  in 


anyone’s  right  to  a  particular  job  than  in 
weakening  unions,  undermining  their  ability 
to  act  for  their  members,  and  getting  back 
as  near  as  may  be  to  the  days  of  individual 
bargaining,  company  unions  and  the  law  of 
the  jungle,”  the  statement  said. 

On  the  legal  status  of  unions  the  CLC 
pointed  out  that  under  most  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Acts  collective  agreements  entered 
into  by  a  certified  bargaining  agent  are 
legally  binding  upon  the  union,  just  as  they 
are  upon  the  employer.  “A  certified  union 
that  breaks  an  agreement  is  legally  respon¬ 
sible.” 

The  proposal  to  “put  unions  on  an  equality 
with  companies”  would  simply  be,  in  effect, 
a  prohibition  of  strikes,  the  CLC  declared. 


Self-Analysis  of  U.S.  Labour  Movement 

President  of  Connecticut  AFL-CIO,  in  address  to  National  Institute  of  Labor 
Education,  does  not  hesitate  to  comment  on  trade  unionism's  shortcomings  and 
failures  while  describing  its  virtues.  Poses  challenge  facing  all  leadership 


A  critical  analysis  of  the  present  position 
of  trade  unionism  in  the  United  States  was 
given  by  Mitchell  Sviridoff,  President  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Labor  Council  (AFL- 
CIO),  in  a  paper  entitled  “Labour’s  Public 
Responsibility  in  Internal  Union  Affairs,” 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Labour  Education,  held  recently  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  his  paper  Mr.  Sviridoff  set  out  the 
virtues  of  trade  unionism;  but  he  did  not 
shrink  from  also  dealing  with  its  short¬ 
comings  and  failures. 

In  a  highly  industrialized  and  organized 
society  the  organized  labour  movement  is 
essential  as  a  check  on  the  economic  power 
of  the  big  corporation  and  on  the  political 
and  social  power  of  concentrated  wealth, 
the  speaker  asserted. 

An  organized  labour  movement,  if  it  is 
effectively  to  fulfil  its  functions  in  terms 
of  the  democratic  ideal,  must  therefore 
develop  a  degree  of  organizational  strength — 
or  power  if  you  will — commensurate  with 
the  strength  and  power  which  surrounds  it. 
Failure  to  achieve  or  to  maintain  such  a 
position  of  strength  invites  an  economic  and 
political  imbalance,”  Mr.  Sviridoff  said. 

An  equally  important  function  of  the 
labour  movement  is  that  it  may  give  the 
worker  a  voice  in  determining  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  he  works.  It  also  affords 
him  “an  opportunity  for  a  tangible  demo¬ 


cratic  experience  which  can  contribute  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  enrichment  of  a  democratic 
society,”  said  the  speaker. 

He  went  on  to  ask  whether,  since  strength 
was  necessary  to  the  union  movement,  it 
could,  for  any  length  of  time,  “sustain  the 
drain  on  its  strength  made  by  those  internal 
democratic  procedures  which  many  of  its 
well-wishing  friends  demand  of  it.”  As  a 
union  matures,  he  said,  “pressures  towards 
the  limiting  of  democratic  processes  and  the 
centralizing  of  authority  necessarily  increase 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  union’s  growth 
and  its  increased  responsibility.” 

There  are  today,  and  there  always  have 
been  a  substantial  number  of  labour  leaders 
who  take  the  view  that  “the  union  repre¬ 
sentative’s  only  responsibility  is  to  help 
make  the  worker’s  (pay)  envelope  as  fat 
as  possible.”  These  leaders  regard  democratic 
practices  in  unions  as  obsolete  and  as  an 
impediment  to  efficiency,  Mr.  Sviridoff  said. 

As  to  public  responsibility,  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  view  argue  that  responsibility 
in  a  union  will  be  greatest  in  an  atmosphere 
of  security  for  the  union.  “Internal  fighting 
drains  the  strength  of  the  union.  To  meet 
wild  promises  of  the  opposition,  the  ‘respon¬ 
sible’  leadership  may  well  be  impelled  to 
irresponsible  behaviour.  The  issue  comes 

down  to  what  it  is  that  we  really  want _ 

responsible  behaviour  or  some  abstract  con¬ 
cept  of  democratic  performance,”  the 
speaker  argued. 
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Considering  the  “fast  buck”  materialistic 
standards  of  American  society,  he  said, 
“the  fact  that  we  have  achieved  such  a 
high  degree  of  moral  incorruptibility,  the 
Becks  and  Hoffas  notwithstanding,  should 
be  to  our  everlasting  credit.”  He  pointed 
to  the  measures  taken  by  the  AFL-CIO  to 
deal  with  corruption  by  imposing  a  code  of 
ethical  practices  on  its  affiliates,  despite  a 
75-year-old  tradition  of  absolute  autonomy; 
by  expelling  10  per  cent  of  its  total  dues- 
paying  membership  because  of  refusal  to 
comply  with  this  code;  and  by  voluntarily 
offering  to  co-operate  in  the  formulation 
of  legislation  to  regulate  financial  practices 
and  internal  procedures  of  trade  unions. 

Mr.  Sviridoff  also  contended  that  Ameri¬ 
can  labour  had  shown  responsibility  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  and  had  spent  much  of 
its  energies  in  pursuing  “goals  of  broad 
public  interest,”  such  as  education,  housing, 
social  security,  and  a  responsible  and 
humane  foreign  policy. 

However,  the  speaker  expressed  doubt  as 
to  whether  labour  leaders  had  been  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  corruption  in  some  parts 
of  the  labour  movement  before  the  ex¬ 
posures  of  the  McClellan  Committee  were 
made.  He  suggested  that  instead  of  taking 
any  action  “we  hoped  against  hope  that 
these  ugly  sores  would  just  go  away  and 
stop  bothering  us.” 

As  a  result  of  the  McClellan  Committee 
findings,  Mr.  Sviridoff  said,  the  labour 
movement  suffered  no  worse  damage  than 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis¬ 
closure  Act,  “bad  as  it  is,”  and  some 
increased  public  hostility  because  of  three 
things:  the  vigorous  and  determined,  though 
somewhat  belated,  action  of  the  AFL-CIO; 
the  Democratic  victory  in  the  congressional 
elections  of  1958;  and  “the  sheer  stupidity 
and  avariciousness  of  our  opposition.” 

Some  of  the  “cockeyed  optimists”  in  the 
labour  movement,  however,  misinterpreted 
the  public’s  repudiation  in  the  1958  elec¬ 
tions  of  “right  to  work”  legislation.  “As  we 
later  learned  to  our  sorrow,  although  the 
public  opposed  extinction  of  the  institution 
of  collective  bargaining,  it  was  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  institution  of 
trade  unionism,”  he  said.  “This  dissatis¬ 
faction  was  not  confined  to  the  large,  unin¬ 


formed  sector  of  the  public.  Many  well- 
informed  and  long-standing  friends  of  the 
labour  movement  began  exhibiting  disquiet¬ 
ing  signs  of  disenchantment.” 

Some  persons  were  still  using  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  what  happens  within  the  family 
of  a  private  voluntary  organization  was 
none  of  the  public’s  business.  This  argu¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Sviridoff  said,  neglects  this 
“crucial”  fact:  “The  institution  of  collective 
bargaining  has  been  firmly  rooted  in  the 
law  since  the  days  of  F.D.R.  and  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Wagner  Act . . .  The  public,  if 
it  willingly  confers  upon  us  such  valuable 
legal  rights,  is  altogether  justified  in  expect¬ 
ing  responsible  behaviour  from  us  in 
return.” 

Although  drastic  revision  of  internal 
union  procedures  may  be  urgent  and  neces¬ 
sary  in  some  sectors  of  the  labour  move¬ 
ment,  it  would  not  be  enough  by  itself,  he 
continued.  Nor  did  he  agree  “that  we  can 
legislate  purity  into  the  functional  operation 
of  the  labour  union.”  He  did  not  suggest 
either  “that  democracy  and  free  speech  and 
human  rights  in  labour  ought  to  be  equated 
with  the  town  meeting  concept  of  freedom. 
A  union  obviously  cannot  survive  as  a 
debating  society,”  he  argued. 

This  brings  us  back  again  to  the  fundamental 
question  of  the  role  of  the  labour  movement 
and  its  goals.  If  its  function  is  exclusively 
economic  and  materialistic,  then  a  standard  of 
comparison  with  banking,  business  and  even 
many  of  our  honoured  professions  is  entirely 
appropriate.  But  if  instead  we  conceive  our 
functions  to  be  broader,  indeed  our  purpose 
to  be  more  a  mission,  then  not  only  must  we 
expect  that  higher  standards  of  behaviour  will 
be  imposed  upon  us — perhaps  they  ought  to  be 
self-imposed,  as  many  international  unions  have 
already  done. 

Mr.  Sviridoff  said  that  “many  positive 
and  encouraging  things  are  happening  within 
the  labour  movement,”  and  that  there  was 
“no  cause  for  total  disenchantment  or 
futility”. 

“The  tough  question  before  us  is  whether 
an  established  institution  can  rise  much 
above  the  ethical  level  of  its  environment. 
This  is  the  challenge  which  constantly  con¬ 
fronts  all  levels  of  leadership  in  all  fields  of 
endeavour.  This  challenge,  if  not  squarely 
met,  will  cause  much  public  hostility  and 
interference  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  labour 
movement,”  he  asserted. 


A  new  international  seamen’s  union,  the  International  Maritime  Workers  Union, 
designed  to  provide  collective  bargaining  representation  for  crews  of  so-called  flag  of 
convenience  vessels  (L.G.,  Ian.  1959,  p.  18)  has  been  formed  by  the  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  and  the  National  Maritime  Union.  Initially,  staff  and  facilities  for  the 
new  union  will  be  provided  by  the  SIU  and  the  NMU. 
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Quebec  Federation  of  Labour  Convention 

Question  of  political  action  dominates  fourth  annual  convention.  Delegates 
reaffirm  desire  to  continue  studies  on  formation  of  new  political  party,  ask 
Federation's  leaders  to  prepare  recommendations  in  time  for  next  convention 


( Translation ) 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Quebec  Federation  of  Labour,  held  in 
Montreal  from  November  26  to  28,  was 
dominated  by  the  trade  unions’  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  political  action. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion,  the  500  dele¬ 
gates  reaffirmed,  by  means  of  two  resolu¬ 
tions,  their  desire  to  continue  to  study  the 
formation  of  a  new  party. 

The  idea  of  political  action  also  made 
itself  felt  in  the  other  resolutions,  when 
group  after  group  of  delegates  maintained 
that  the  legislative  demands  of  the  unions 
will  avail  nothing  as  long  as  they  are  not 
supported  by  direct  political  action. 

The  key-note  of  the  convention  was 
sounded  at  the  opening  meeting,  when  Roger 
Provost,  President  of  the  Federation,  stated 
that  the  reasons  for  the  labour  organiza¬ 
tions’  entering  the  arena  of  political  action, 
following  the  CLC  convention  at  Winnipeg 
in  1958,  are  still  “just  as  real  and  just  as 
true.” 

CLC  Vice-President  William  Dodge  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  delegates  ask  themselves  how 
the  problems  with  which  the  labour  move¬ 
ment  is  now  faced  can  be  solved  without 
political  action. 

The  reaction  of  the  delegates,  although 
not  unanimous,  was  nevertheless  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favour  of  an  intensification  of 
consultations  in  this  matter. 

The  QFL  convention  officially  welcomed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  President  of  the 
Catholic  Union  of  Farmers,  Jean  Baptiste 
Lemoine,  who,  in  his  brief  address,  stressed 
the  community  of  interests  between  the 
various  classes  of  society  and  expressed  the 
wish  that  a  better  understanding  might  be 
reached  so  as  to  make  use  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Opening  under  the  chairmanship  of  Louis 
Laberge,  President  of  the  Montreal  Labour 
Council,  the  convention  also  welcomed 
Montreal  Mayor  Sarto  Fournier. 

The  delegates  paid  very  special  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mgr.  Joseph  Char- 
bonneau,  stressing  the  sympathy  towards 
labour  shown  by  His  Excellency  while  he 
was  Archibishop  of  Montreal. 

Mr.  Provost  was  re-elected  President  for 
the  fourth  consecutive  term.  There  is  only 
one  new  face  on  the  Executive  Committee — 
that  of  Jean  Gerin-Lajoie,  2nd  Executive 
Vice-President,  in  the  place  of  Pat  Burke, 
who  resigned. 


In  addition  to  resolutions  dealing  with 
political  action,  the  three-day  convention 
adopted  resolutions  concerning  human  rights, 
industrial  accidents,  full  employment,  mini¬ 
mum  wages,  education  and  labour  relations. 

President's  Address 

Inflation  and  political  action  were  the 
two  topics  dealt  with  by  Roger  Provost, 
President  of  the  Federation,  in  his  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  convention. 

Stating  that  the  working  class  does  not 
accept  the  theory  of  salutary  part-time 
unemployment,  he  called  on  governments 
to  find  some  way  of  attaining  economic 
development  that  would  allow  full  employ¬ 
ment  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  prices 
as  steady  as  possible. 

In  the  field  of  political  action,  Mr.  Pro¬ 
vost  reiterated  the  need  to  form  a  new 
party,  but  stressed  the  fact  that  it  would 
not  be  a  labour  party. 

The  President  departed  from  the  text 
distributed  in  advance  and  commented 
briefly  on  the  memorandum  submitted  to 
the  federal  Cabinet  by  the  Canadian  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  the  previous  day. 

Calling  this  brief  the  “finest  piece  of 
union  propoganda  with  a  Fascist  trend,” 
Mr.  Provost  wondered  whether  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  not  seek¬ 
ing  “a  reaction,  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes,  which  would  lead  to  destruction 
of  our  democratic  system.” 

On  the  threat  of  inflation,  the  QFL  Presi¬ 
dent  addressed  his  remarks  in  particular  to 
the  partisans  of  completely  free  enterprise. 
He  wanted  to  warn  them,  above  all,  against 
the  illusion  that  freedom  of  enterprise 
is  a  permanent,  immutable  and  unchange¬ 
able  system.” 

Reminding  the  delegates  that  abuse  of 
the  right  of  ownership  has  led  to  its  almost 
absolute  negation  in  certain  countries,  he 
said: 

If  we  are  to  save  our  free  world  from 
Leninism  and  preserve  its  liberty,  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  free  enterprise  must  clearly 
understand  those  reforms  that  are  more 
indispensable  than  ever.  Full  employment 
and  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  are 
the  two  conditions  essential  to  the  longevity 
of  free  enterprise  and  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  ownership.  And  with  this  in  view 
it  is  up  to  enterprise  to  agree  to  discuss 
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those  conditions  that  are  essential  to  full 
employment  and  to  a  decent  standard  of 
living. 

Mr.  Provost  suggested  to  governments 
several  remedies,  such  as: 

— Having  the  courage  to  control  the  rate 
of  capital  expenditure,  and  getting  business 
to  agree  to  this. 

- — -Controlling  the  rates  of  depreciation 
deductible  from  taxable  income. 

— Controlling  sales  on  the  stock  and  bond 
markets. 

— Making  the  central  banking  system 
more  effective. 

— Setting  up  controls  over  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  other  than  banks. 

— Establishing  greater  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  co-operation  between  the  monetary 
policy  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Government. 

The  President  added  that  labour  does 
not  accept  the  explanation  according  to 
which  the  primary  cause  of  inflation  is  wage 
increases. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  political  action, 
Mr.  Provost  said: 

To  those  who  already  see  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress  and  the  Federation  as  dom¬ 
inated  by  or  dominating  a  political  party,  as 
well  as  those  who  think  that  we  are  engaged 
in  forming  a  labour  party,  I  should  like  to 
repeat  once  more  that  there  is  no  question  of 


creating  such  a  party.  In  view  of  the  economic 
and  political  situation  in  our  country,  it  would 
be  suicide  to  organize  a  class  party  even  if 
this  party  were  labour. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  this  party  which  we 
are  trying  to  organize  must  be  a  people’s  party, 
with  workers,  farmers,  merchants,  professional 
men  and  all  who  want  to  democratize  Canadian 
politics. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Provost  stressed  the  fact 
that  “neither  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress 
nor  the  Federations  as  such  will  be  members 
of  the  new  political  structure.” 

William  Dodge 

The  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Congress,  William  Dodge,  said 
that  the  unions  had  a  choice  between  keep¬ 
ing  quiet  so  as  to  win  a  few  favours  from 
the  politicians  and  fighting  with  all  their 
might  on  the  economic  and  political  fronts 
for  their  basic  rights. 

Mr.  Dodge,  representing  CLC  President 
Claude  Jodoin,  who  was  in  Europe  at  the 
time  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions,  devoted  the  major  part  of  his 
address  to  a  statement  of  the  CLC’s  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  a  new  party. 

Reminding  the  delegates  that  the  CLC 
is  a  labour  organization  and  not  a  political 
party,  he  added  that  this  organization  admits 
that  all  members  of  its  affiliated  unions  do 
not  approve  of  the  supporting  of  a  particular 
political  party  and  that  its  affiliates  will  not 
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or  cannot  all  follow  such  a  policy.  The 
Congress  must  remain  what  it  is  today:  an 
independent  labour  organization  impartially 
serving  those  unions  which  believe  in  vigor¬ 
ous  political  action  as  well  as  those  which, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  will 
not  or  cannot  support  a  political  party. 
This  has  always  been  the  attitude  of  the 
Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  never 
ceased  to  maintain  that,  even  in  the  case 
of  unions  which  decide  in  favour  of  affilia¬ 
tion  with  a  new  party,  the  rights  of  indi¬ 
viduals  opposed  to  this  policy  must  be 
safeguarded. 

Mr.  Dodge  asked  the  unions,  however,  to 
examine  those  problems  which  are  now 
presenting  themselves  to  the  Canadian  labour 
movement  and  to  ask  themselves  how  they 
could  be  solved  without  political  action. 

In  this  connection,  he  noted  that  the  only 
provincial  federation  which  refused  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  political  resolution  passed  at 
Winnipeg  in  1958  was  the  Newfoundland 
federation.  Its  reward,  he  said,  was  the 
adoption,  by  the  Government  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  of  the  “most  noxious  labour  legislation 
ever  passed  in  Canada  in  the  last  50  years.” 

Referring  to  the  CLC  convention  to  be 
held  in  Montreal  in  April,  Mr.  Dodge 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  delegates  will 
come  to  it  familiar  with  all  the  facts,  aware 
of  the  consequences,  and  prepared  to  make 
an  intelligent,  considered  decision. 

If  the  delegates  should  decide  in  favour 
of  direct  political  action,  he  added,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  assume  whatever 
responsibilities  such  a  decision  would  entail: 
helping  the  candidates  from  their  own  polit¬ 
ical  movement  by  their  work,  their  financial 
support  and,  above  all,  their  votes. 

Political  Action 

The  question  of  political  action  on  the 
part  of  the  trade  unions  was  the  subject 
of  the  most  animated  discussion  during  the 
three-day  convention,  both  by  reason  of 
the  number  of  delegates  who  took  part  in 
it  and  by  reason  of  the  divergence  of 
opinions  expressed. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  conven¬ 
tion  reiterated  its  approval  of  the  political 
resolution  passed  at  the  1958  convention 
and  instructed  the  Executive  Committee  to 
continue  its  study  of  the  problem. 

Even  though  opposition  to  the  two  polit¬ 
ical  resolutions  was  pronounced  during  the 
discussion,  when  the  question  was  put  to 
the  vote  only  half  a  dozen  voted  against 
it. 

The  first  resolution  submitted  by  the 
Education  and  Political  Action  Committee, 
which  was  under  the  chairmanship  of  lean 
Philip,  UTWA,  Montreal,  urged  the  Federa¬ 


tion’s  leaders  to  carry  on  and  intensify  the 
work  already  undertaken  in  this  field,  to 
continue  the  consultations  already  begun, 
and  to  begin  others,  especially  on  the 
regional  and  local  levels.  It  called  also  for 
a  comprehensive  publicity  campaign  “to 
show  the  people  the  similarity  of  interests 
and  needs  existing  among  the  various  work¬ 
ing  classes”  and  asked  the  Executive  to 
report  to  the  next  convention  with  recom¬ 
mendations  “it  considers  appropriate  at  the 
time.” 

The  preamble  to  the  resolution  called 
attention  to  the  interest  in  plans  to  create 
a  new  political  party  shown  by  delegates 
to  the  Winnipeg  CLC-CCF  seminar;  to  the 
encouraging  results  of  “semi-official  con¬ 
tacts”  made  in  the  province  by  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  leaders;  to  the  “keen”  interest  shown 
at  union  conferences  in  the  province,  notably 
at  the  study  days  sponsored  by  the  Montreal 
Labour  Council  and  the  Rouyn-Noranda 
Labour  Council;  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  political 
resolution  at  the  QFL’s  1958  convention 
“are  still  just  as  valid.” 

Discussion  on  this  first  resolution  was 
short  and  unanimous.  Half  a  dozen  dele¬ 
gates  spoke  briefly.  Bertrand  Proulx  of 
Montreal,  of  the  CBRT,  sounded  the  key¬ 
note  for  the  discussion  when  he  said  that 
labour  will  never  get  anywhere  without 
labour  representatives  in  the  legislative  field. 
Jean  Marie  Bedard  of  Waterloo,  of  the 
International  Woodworkers  of  America, 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  use  talking 
about  political  education  unless  one  has 
political  action  in  view. 

But  it  was  the  second  political  resolution 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  long  debate. 
This  one  read  as  follows: 

WHEREAS  the  delegates  to  the  second  con¬ 
vention  of  the  CLC  at  Winnipeg  adopted  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
political  party  which  would  truly  represent  the 
people  of  Canada,  and  a  similar  resolution  was 
adopted  at  the  third  convention  of  the  Quebec 
Federation  of  Labour; 

WHEREAS  for  a  movement  to  be  truly 
democratic  it  is  necessary  that  the  rank  and 
file  have  their  say  in  what  concerns  its  pro¬ 
gram  and  constitution; 

WHEREAS  certain  points  are  not  yet  very 
clear  in  the  minds  of  certain  members  of  the 
labour  movement; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  this 
fourth  convention  of  the  Quebec  Federation  of 
Labour  reiterate  its  support  for  the  Winnipeg 
resolution  and  request  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress  and  .the  Quebec  Federation  of  Labour 
to  organize  between  now  and  April  1960 
numerous  forums  and  conferences  to  explain 
the  Winnipeg  resolution,  to  consult  active  union¬ 
ists  in  Quebec  province  on  what  should  be  the 
scope  and  the  program  of  the  new  party,  and 
to  prepare  them  to  make  a  democratic  decision 
at  the  time  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress 
convention  based  on  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  problem. 
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The  discussion  would  no  doubt  have 
dragged  on  interminably  if  the  President 
had  not  pointed  out  that,  having  already 
passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  to  continue  its  study  of  the 
question,  the  convention  could  hardly  throw 
out  the  second  resolution. 

Those  who  supported  the  resolution 
stressed  that  it  was  only  a  matter,  for  the 
time  being,  of  continuing  to  study  the 
problem,  while  those  who  were  against  it 
replied  that,  being  opposed  to  all  political 
action,  there  was  no  use  wasting  time  con¬ 
sidering  the  question. 

The  need  for  setting  up  the  new  party  on 
a  democratic  basis,  by  a  thorough  study  of 
all  aspects  of  the  problem  in  all  centres 
of  the  province,  was  also  urged. 

The  opponents  of  the  resolution  pointed 
out  that  the  primary  purpose  of  trade 
unionism  is  to  negotiate  collective  agree¬ 
ments  and  advised  the  delegates  to  stick  to 
that. 

Jean  Gerin-Lajoie  of  the  Steelworkers, 
Montreal,  stressed  the  need  for  the  labour 
movement  to  provide  itself  with  the  best 
instruments  possible  to  serve  the  cause  of 
the  working  classes.  He  stated  that,  by 
giving  democratic  structures  to  the  new 
party,  militant  members  could  control  its 
destinies  and  guide  the  policy  of  the  leaders. 

The  committee  chairman  reminded  the 
delegates  that  it  was  only  a  question  of 
reaffirming  the  attitude  adopted  by  the 
QFL  last  year.  Stating  that  there  can  be 
freedom  of  choice  only  when  people  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  aspects  of  a  problem, 
he  emphasized  the  need  to  hold  forums  and 
conferences  so  that  every  one  might  be 
well-informed  and  able  to  make  an  en¬ 
lightened  decision. 

Fernand  Daoust  of  Montreal,  of  the  Oil, 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Union,  said 
that  the  only  difference  between  the  two 
existing  parties  is  that  one  is  in  power  and 
the  other  in  the  opposition.  “Neither  one,” 
he  said,  “is  fundamentally  democratic.” 
Individual  unions  as  well  as  individual  mem¬ 
bers  would  be  completely  free  to  engage 
in  political  action  or  not  to  do  so,  he 
asserted. 

Gerard  Tremblay  of  Montreal,  Inter¬ 
national  Longshoremen’s  Association  dele¬ 
gate,  expressed  opposition  to  political  edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  political  action.  Hector 
Marchand,  also  representing  the  longshore¬ 
men,  supported  his  colleague  by  pointing 
out  that  it  is  the  mission  of  a  labour  leader 
to  strive  for  the  welfare  of  the  workers, 
and  that  this  does  not  imply  direct  political 
action. 


Two  representatives  of  the  Jacques  Car- 
tier  Typographical  Union,  Edgar  McGown 
and  Andre  Levesque,  also  denounced  any 
excursion  into  the  realm  of  direct  politics. 
They  suggested  sticking  to  the  organizing 
of  non-union  workers  and  the  submitting  of 
legislative  briefs  to  the  Governments. 

Among  the  other  delegates  who  expressed 
opposition  to  the  resolution  were:  Gerard 
Desilets  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  Blaise  Daigneault  of  the 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  and  L.  W.  Claridge  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union. 

Human  Rights 

The  establishment  by  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  an  advisory  committee  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Canada  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act  and  the  passing  of  such  a 
law  by  the  Government  of  Quebec  were 
among  the  principal  recommendations  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  QFL’s  Human  Rights  Com¬ 
mittee  and  carried  unanimously  by  the 
delegates. 

The  convention  also  recommended  an 
amendment  to  the  federal  Act  aimed  at 
preventing  any  discrimination  in  the  field 
of  housing  and  another  amendment  that 
would  prohibit  the  granting  of  contracts  by 
the  federal  Government  to  any  company 
practising  discrimination  on  account  of  age. 

The  delegates  are  also  anxious  to  do 
away  with  all  discrimination  with  regard  to 
language,  and  called  on  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  to  enact  measures  providing  equal 
opportunities  in  employment,  promotion  and 
working  conditions  for  all  employees, 
regardless  of  which  of  the  two  official 
languages  of  our  country  they  may  speak. 

Industrial  Accidents 

A  convention  committee  drew  very  special 
attention  to  the  legislation  concerning  indus¬ 
trial  accidents,  and  suggested  an  imposing 
number  of  changes  which  the  QFL  would 
like  to  have  adopted.  This  is  to  form  the 
subject  of  a  brief  that  the  Federation  will 
submit  to  the  provincial  Cabinet. 

Recommendations  included: 

- — Elimination  of  the  five-day  waiting 
period  between  the  accident  and  the  day 
on  which  the  first  payment  is  made; 

— Increasing  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  100  per  cent  of  the  accident  victim’s 
wages; 

- — Basing  the  rate  of  compensation,  in 
case  of  recurrence,  on  the  average  wage 
earned  during  the  five  weeks  worked  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  recurrence  and  not  the  five 
weeks  preceding  the  accident  itself. 
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Full  Employment 

The  Federation  urged  the  Governments  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  full  employment,  protect¬ 
ing  the  workers  against  technological  unem¬ 
ployment  caused  by  automation,  and  legis¬ 
lative  measures  aimed  at  preventing  those 
cyclical  fluctuations  from  which  our  national 
economy  suffers. 

At  the  same  time  the  delegates,  wanted  to 
urge  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Govern¬ 
ment  to  give  immediate  effect  to  the 
promises  of  full  employment  made  during 
the  election  campaign. 

The  QFL  also  endorsed  he  winter  employ¬ 
ment  campaign  and  decided  to  exert  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  provincial  and  municipal 
Governments  to  have  them  take  effective, 
concrete  measures  to  combat  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment. 

Minimum  Wages 

The  QFL  resolved  to  ask  the  provincial 
Government  to  pass  an  Act  increasing  the 
minimum  wage  to  a  dollar  an  hour  through¬ 
out  the  province. 

The  delegates  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
wage  rates  set  by  the  Minimum  Wage  Act 
no  longer  come  up  to  the  elementary 
standards  of  a  normal  wage  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cost  of  living. 

Fernand  Daoust  of  Montreal  said  that 
hourly  wages  of  50  and  60  cents  are  still 
being  paid,  which  is  less  than  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  pays  in  certain  cases. 

The  delegates  also  adopted  another  resolu¬ 
tion  asking  the  provincial  Government  to 
establish  the  40-hour  week. 

Police  Forces 

The  delegates  resolved  to  ask  the  federal 
and  provincial  Governments  to  institute 
Royal  Commission  inquiries  into  the  actions 
of  the  police,  both  public  and  private,  on 
the  occasion  of  labour-management  disputes. 

The  resolution,  which  was  passed  unani¬ 
mously,  stated,  among  other  things,  that 
“the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  in 
the  Newfoundland  strike,  the  Provincial 
Police  in  the  Murdochville  strike,  the  Mont¬ 
real  Police  in  the  CBC  and  Fry-Cadbury 
strikes,  and  private  police  in  the  Brique 
Citadelle  strike  (to  give  only  a  few 
examples)  completely  departed  from  their 
proper  role,  which  is  to  keep  order  im¬ 
partially,  to  become  strike-breakers  in  the 
pay  of  the  employers.” 


Other  Resolutions 

The  delegates  adopted  a  number  of  other 
resolutions,  some  of  which  requested  that: 

—The  federal  Government  revise  its 
immigration  policy  so  as  to  have  the  arrival 
of  immigrants  correspond  to  the  needs  of 
labour; 

— Employees  of  religious  or  charitable 
institutions  be  subject  to  he  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act; 

— School  attendance  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  be  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  16; 

— Education  be  free  at  all  levels; 

— The  political  independence  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Broadcasting  Corporation  be  assured; 

— Quotas  be  established  with  regard  to 
the  importation  of  textile  products; 

— Notice  given  in  the  case  of  a  layoff 
be  increased  from  one  week  to  two; 

— The  public  services  be  given  the  right 
to  strike; 

— Salaries  of  federal  civil  servants  be 
increased. 

Elections 

Roger  Provost,  Vice-President  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Direcor  of  the  United  Textile  Workers 
of  America,  was  unanimously  re-elected 
President  of  the  Federation. 

Edouard  Larose,  of  the  United  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
was  unanimously  re-elected  Executive  Vice- 
President.  The  second  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent’s  position  went  to  Jean  Gerin-Lajoie  of 
the  Steelworkers,  elected  by  acclamation  in 
the  place  of  Pat  Burke,  who  did  not  run. 

Romeo  Girard  of  the  Teamsters  won  a 
narrow  victory  for  re-election  as  Secretary- 
Treasurer  over  Fernand  Daoust  of  the  Oil, 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Union. 

The  convention  also  chose  15  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  six  of  whom  represented  industries 
as  follows:  Bernard  Boulanger,  manufac¬ 
turing  industries;  P.  E.  Jutras,  transport  and 
transportation  equipment;  Roland  Goedike, 
foods,  beverages  and  services;  Leo  Moore, 
lumber,  paper,  forestry  and  construction 
trades;  Maurice  Silcoff,  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  textiles;  Gerard  Poirier,  mines  and 
metallurgy. 

The  nine  regional  Vice-Presidents  were: 
John  Purdie,  Roger  Lampron  and  Aldo 
Calouri,  City  of  Montreal  and  suburbs; 
Benoit  Laviolette,  Gatineau  and  Laurentian 
districts;  L.  H.  Lorrain,  Northern  Quebec; 
Jean  Philip,  South  Shore  and  Eastern  Town¬ 
ships;  Oscar  Longtin,  Southern  Quebec; 
A.  O.  Robindaine,  St.  Maurice  district;  and 
J.  B.  Hurens,  Quebec  City. 
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Apprenticeship  Training  Advisory  Committee 

11th  Meeting  proposes  setting  up  of  study  group  to  examine  traditional  concept 
of  apprenticeship  to  determine  whether  if  is  adequate  to  meet  future  training 
requirements  of  manufacturing  industry,  make  recommendations  for  future  program 


Based  on  the  suggestion  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  concept  of  apprenticeship  may  not  be 
adequate  to  meet  future  training  require¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacturing  industries  in 
Canada,  the  Apprenticeship  Training  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  at  its  11th  meeting  in 
Ottawa  in  January  endorsed  a  proposal  that 
a  study  group,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  industry  and  Government,  be  set  up  to 
examine  the  situation  and  bring  to  the 
Committee  recommendations  for  future 
development  of  a  co-ordinated  and  co-oper¬ 
ative  apprenticeship  program. 

“Adequate  and  suitable  training  of  skilled 
and  technical  manpower  is  becoming  more 
important  each  year,  both  for  the  benefit 
of  our  expanding  and  changing  economy 
and  for  the  welfare  and  future  security  of 
young  Canadians,”  Richard  Thrasher,  Par¬ 
liamentary  Assistant  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  told  the  Committee  at  the  meeting’s 
opening.  He  added  that  the  apprenticeship 
program  must  continue  to  plan  a  leading 
role  in  vocational  training  in  Canada. 

“The  journeyman  level,”  one  report  to 
the  meeting  stated,  “is  becoming  less  and 
less  distinct  in  many  cases  and  the  training 
process  is  a  continuous  one  from  initial 
entry  into  employment  on  through  the 
various  stages  of  ability  and  performance  to 
recognized  positions  of  supervision  or  highly 
technical  levels.”  It  was  suggested  that 
training  authorities  should  consider  appren¬ 
ticeship  as  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  levels 
of  industrial  training. 

At  the  opening  meeting,  A.  H.  Brown, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  more  progress  might  be  made 
towards  solving  unemployment  from  a  long¬ 
term  point  of  view  if  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  youth  entering  elementary  school 
were  persuaded  to  stay  in  school  until  they 
received  sufficient  education  upon  which 
training  can  be  built. 

It  was  thought  that  instructors  tended  to 
place  the  emphasis  on  learning  the  skills  of 
the  traditional  trades  up  to  the  journeyman 
level  when  perhaps  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  fact  that  training  might  be 
extended  to  the  technician  level.  It  was 
suggested  that  training  authorities  should 
re-examine  the  levels  of  training  and 
recognize  that  progressive  developments  are 
taking  place  in  industry  with  little  cor¬ 
responding  change  in  training  programs. 


To  meet  with  this  changing  picture,  the 
Committee  agreed  to  embark  on  a  new 
series  of  analyses  of  classroom  subjects 
related  to  industrial  occupations,  such  as 
mathematics,  metallurgy,  electronics,  science 
and  oral  and  written  communication.  It  is 
proposed  to  break  down  each  of  these  into 
progressive  blocks  of  information  and  con¬ 
tent,  from  the  very  elementary  to  the  more 
advanced  knowledge  required  at  the  sub¬ 
professional  level.  These  analyses  could  then 
form  the  basis  of  any  training  program 
provided  for  workers  in  industry. 

This  approach,  Committee  delegates 
thought,  would  result  in  the  identification  of 
levels  of  training  that  would  be  reasonably 
uniform  across  the  country.  These  levels 
might  be  comparable  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  levels  of  craftsman,  ordinary  and 
higher  national,  but  based  on  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Canadian  industry. 

A  preliminary  report  on  a  survey  of 
organized  training  programs  in  mining, 
manufacturing,  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation,  and  public  utilities  showed  that  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  firms 
carrying  on  apprenticeship  in  manufacturing 
between  1953  and  1959 — from  19  per  cent  to 
26  per  cent.  However,  between  1956  and 
1959,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  appren¬ 
ticeship,  from  28  to  26  per  cent. 

A  number  of  reports  were  presented  to 
the  Committee  dealing  with  the  status  of 
apprenticeship  training,  the  use  of  inter¬ 
provincial  examinations  and  the  subject  of 
how  education  is  preparing  the  product  of 
the  school  system  for  the  work  world. 

On  September  30,  1959,  there  were  18,645 
apprentices  registered  with  the  provinces 
where  the  federal-provincial  apprenticeship 
agreement  is  in  effect.  This  does  not  include 
private  apprenticeship  training  programs  in 
industry.  The  figure  represents  an  increase 
of  1,357  over  the  number  registered  at  the 
same  date  in  1958.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of 
these  apprentices  were  in  the  building  trades, 
31  per  cent  in  automotive  trades  and  the 
remainder,  18  per  cent,  in  a  variety  of 
manufacturing  and  service  trades  (8.5  per 
cent  were  in  the  manufacturing  industries). 

Two  new  trade  analyses  will  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  coming  year.  They  are  air 
conditioning  and  refrigeration,  and  indus¬ 
trial  mathematics.  Analyses  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  12  trades;  machinist;  carpentry; 
sheet  metal;  plastering;  bricklaying;  motor 
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vehicle  repair,  mechanical  and  body;  plumb¬ 
ing;  electrical;  painting  and  decorating; 
heavy  duty  mechanics;  and  welding.  Work 
is  well  underway  on  steamfitting,  radio  and 
television  servicing,  cooking,  and  toolmak¬ 
ing.  The  analyses  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
courses  of  study  and  the  setting  of  inter¬ 
provincial  trade  examinations. 

Two  new  interprovincial  examinations  will 
be  prepared  during  1960.  Nova  Scotia  will 
prepare  the  carpentry  examination,  and 
Manitoba  the  examination  for  the  sheet 
metal  trade.  This  year,  interprovincial 
examinations  will  be  tried  in  the  electrical 
trade,  which  was  constructed  by  Ontario. 
An  examination  in  the  plumbing  trade, 
prepared  by  Alberta,  will  be  used  on  a  trial 
basis  this  year. 

In  1959,  the  first  interprovincial  exam¬ 
ination  to  have  official  use  was  given  to 
graduate  apprentices  in  the  mechanical 
branch  of  the  motor  vehicle  repair  trade  in 
eight  provinces.  The  certificates  of  success¬ 
ful  candidates  had  an  interprovincial  seal 
affixed  which  is  recognized  by  the  par¬ 
ticipating  provinces  as  a  mark  of  competency 
(L.G.,  Nov.  1959,  p.  1144). 

Committee  members  heard  a  preliminary 
report  on  one  of  the  skilled  manpower  train¬ 
ing  research  projects  being  carried  on  by 
the  Department  of  Labour.  The  report 
took  a  look  at  the  Canadian  educational 
and  training  system,  showing  what  contribu¬ 
tion  these  facilities  are  making  to  skilled 
and  technical  manpower  needs  and  out¬ 
lining  some  of  the  major  characteristics  of 
the  working  world  into  which  the  products 
of  the  educational  system  are  flowing,  illus¬ 
trating  how  this  world  is  changing. 

It  was  shown  that  82.5  per  cent  of  those 
entering  the  secondary  school  level  enrol 
in  academic  courses,  9  per  cent  in  commer¬ 
cial  courses,  4.3  per  cent  in  technical 
courses,  2.1  per  cent  in  trade  courses,  0.3 
per  cent  in  agricultural  courses,  and  1.8  per 
cent  in  other  courses. 

Looking  at  the  occupational  distribution 
of  employment  in  Canada,  the  report  shows 
that  25  per  cent  of  all  employment  is  in  the 
skilled  and  professional  occupations:  8  per 
cent  professional,  17  per  cent  skilled.  Other 
occupational  distribution  is:  white  collar, 
29  per  cent;  semi-skilled  and  unskilled,  31 
per  cent;  other  occupations,  15  per  cent. 
Professional,  skilled  and  white  collar  occu¬ 
pations  are  the  fastest  growing  groups,  and 
there  are  fewer  and  fewer  jobs  in  the 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  categories. 


This  means  that  one  out  of  four  of  the 
new  workers  entering  the  labour  market 
should  be  destined  for  jobs  in  the  skilled 
and  professional  fields  at  some  stage  in  their 
working  lives.  However,  the  report  con¬ 
tinues,  of  those  leaving  the  educational- 
training  system,  fewer  than  one-third  have 
at  least  a  junior  matriculation  standing. 
Fewer  than  20  per  cent  have  a  senior 
matriculation  standing  or  its  equivalent. 

Looking  at  the  drop-out  picture  in  Cana¬ 
dian  schools,  it  was  shown  that  of  the 
396,000  students  enrolled  in  Grade  2  in 
1957-58,  131,000  (about  33  per  cent)  will 
leave  school  before  reaching  first  year  high 
school,  139,000  (about  34  per  cent  more) 
will  drop  out  between  first  year  high  school 
and  junior  matriculation,  95,000  (about  27 
per  cent  more)  will  leave  between  junior 
matriculation  and  first  year  university,  and 
32,000  (about  7  per  cent)  will  enter  univer¬ 
sity  in  courses  leading  to  a  degree. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  work 
world,  only  a  small  fraction  of  those  who 
obtain  junior  matriculation  standing  or 
better  have  had  any  vocational  training  or 
received  any  pre-employment  training  to 
prepare  them  for  skilled  or  technical  jobs. 

The  report  adds  that  the  scarcity  of  defi¬ 
nite  formal  channels  linking  the  school  and 
work  as  a  means  of  becoming  more  com¬ 
petent  in  an  occupational  field  has  meant 
in  Canada  that  the  educational  system  has 
tended  to  develop  a  range  of  formal  charac¬ 
teristics  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  set 
it  apart  from  the  working  world.  It  was 
suggested  that  a  greater  diversity  in  the 
ways  in  which  school  and  work  are  inte¬ 
grated  would  help  the  drop-out  problem. 

Members  of  the  Apprenticeship  Training 
Advisory  Committee  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  were:  Herbert  C.  Nicholls,  President, 
Milne  &  Nicholls  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Committee 
Chairman;  J.  T.  Dyer,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  Newfoundland;  B.  F.  Addy,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Vocational  Education,  Department 
of  Education,  Manitoba;  N.  D.  Cochrane, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  New  Brunswick; 
Herbert  Cocker,  Vice-President,  McKay- 
Cocker  Construction  Ltd.,  London,  Ont.; 
Andrew  Cooper,  Ontario  Vice-President’ 
Canadian  Labour  Congress,  Toronto;  T.  J. 
Metayer,  Manager,  Industrial  Relations, 
Dominion  Bridge  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal;  W.  H. 
Sands,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  British 
Columbia;  G.  P.  Schollie,  Canadian  Vice- 
President,  International  Association  of  Ma¬ 
chinists;  and  L.  J.  Sparrow,  Supervisor  of 
Apprentices,  Canadian  General  Electric 
Company,  Peterborough,  Ont. 
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Sixth  World  Cong  ress,  International 

Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 

Six  Canadian  trade  unionists  attend  ten-day  meeting  marking  10th  anniversary 
of  ICPTU  founding.  Congress  calls  for  establishment  of  committee  to  consider 
re-organization  of  permanent  secretariat  and  report  before  June  of  this  year 


Canadian  Labour  Congress  President 
Claude  Jodoin  led  a  six -man  delegation  from 
Canada  to  the  10th  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions,  held  in  Brussels  in  December. 

About  170  delegates  were  present  at  the 
meeting;  they  represented  66  labour  organi¬ 
zations  in  55  countries  and  territories  having 
a  membership  of  slightly  more  than  50 
million. 

Most  contentious  issue  at  the  meeting 
concerned  the  Confederation’s  permanent 
secretariat,  headed  since  the  ICFTU’s  incep¬ 
tion  by  Secretary-General  J.  H.  Oldenbroek. 
The  United  States  delegates,  particularly, 
thought  Mr.  Oldenbroek’s  administration 
and  policies  were  not  vigorous  enough. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  10-day  meeting  a 
United  States-sponsored  resolution  instruct¬ 
ing  the  ICFTU  Executive  Board  to  establish 
a  committee  to  consider  the  problem  of 
re-organization  as  it  relates  to  structure, 
resources,  officers  and  personnel  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  98  to  29  with  7  abstentions. 
The  committee’s  recommendations  have  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Board  no  later  than 
its  meeting  in  June  this  year. 

Appointed  to  the  committee  were  ICFTU 
President  Arne  Geijer,  AFL-CIO  President 
George  Meany  (with  AFL-CIO  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Walter  Reuther  as  substitute),  Sir 
Vincent  Tewson  of  Britain,  Willi  Richter  of 
Germany  and  Louis  Major  of  Belgium. 

In  the  elections  that  followed  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  resolution,  no  candidate  was 
nominated  to  oppose  Mr.  Oldenbroek,  who 
was  re-elected  for  another  three-year  term. 

The  Congress  decided  to  increase  African 
representation  on  the  Executive  Board  from 
two  seats  to  three.  Asian  representation 
was  also  raised  by  one  seat,  bringing  the 
strength  of  the  Board  to  a  total  of  27.  It 
also  decided  that  the  Executive  Board 
should  elect  at  least  seven  vice-presidents 
and  eight  instead  of  seven  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  As  a  result,  Africans  have 
been  elected  to  the  subcommittee  and  to  one 
of  the  vice-presidential  seats  for  the  first 
time. 

Canada  was  represented  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Jodoin,  by  CLC 
Secretary-Treasurer  Donald  MacDonald; 
William  Mahoney,  Canadian  Director  of  the 
United  Steelworkers;  W.  J.  Smith,  President 


of  the  CBRT;  George  Schollie,  Canadian 
Vice-President  of  the  IAM;  and  Kalmen 
Kaplansky,  Director  of  the  CLC  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  Department. 

Mr.  Jodoin  and  Mr.  MacDonald  were 
re-elected  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  ICFTU.  William  Mahoney 
and  Stanley  Knowles  were  named  first  sub¬ 
stitutes;  Kalmen  Kaplansky  and  Joseph 
Morris,  second  substitutes.  Mr.  Jodoin  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  standing  orders 
committee,  and  Mr.  MacDonald  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  constitution,  administration  and 
finance  committee;  Mr.  Smith  acted  as  rap¬ 
porteur  for  the  committee  on  education, 
publicity,  publications  and  women  workers 
questions. 

C.  H.  Millard,  former  Canadian  Director 
of  the  Steelworkers,  is  to  remain  as  ICFTU 
Director  of  Organization. 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  and 
Vice-President  Walter  Reuther  were  re¬ 
elected  as  Vice-Presidents  of  the  ICFTU. 
Arne  Geijer  of  Sweden  was  re-elected 
President. 

Donald  MacDonald 

Donald  MacDonald  opened  the  debate 
on  the  “Struggle  for  Labour  Rights”.  In 
his  address,  he  criticized  the  two  acts  passed 
in  Newfoundland  early  in  1959  during  the 
strike  of  the  International  Woodworkers  of 
America,  the  federal  Government’s  failure 
to  disallow  the  legislation,  and  the  new 
Trades-union  Act  in  British  Columbia. 

He  also  was  critical  of  the  new  labour 
act  in  the  United  States,  the  situation  in 
South  Africa  and  attacks  on  trade  union 
rights  in  Japan. 

Mr.  MacDonald  noted  that  even  the  best 
friends  of  unions,  and  those  who  were 
brought  up  in  the  democratic  traditions  of 
trade  unionism,  are  at  times  “eager  to 
rationalize  when  formulating  a  universally 
acceptable  definition  of  basic  trade  union 
rights.  Their  logic  seems  to  indicate  that 
we  must  accept  certain  facts  of  life  and  not 
be  too  particular  in  assessing  trade  union 
rights  when  it  comes  to  countries  which  are 
either  in  the  Fascist  or  Communist  camps, 
or  in  countries  which  have  not  yet  attained 
a  full  degree  of  democratic  development,  or 
are  just  in  the  beginnings  of  the  process  of 
industrialization  . . .” 
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Fundamental  aims  and  purposes  of  trade 
union  organizations,  Mr.  MacDonald  said, 
are  basic  and  must  remain  basic  to  all 
stages  of  economic  development,  to  differing 
political  systems  or  national  characteristics. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  Mr. 
MacDonald  went  on,  where  workers  can  be 
certain  that  their  rights  will  not  be  con¬ 
tested.  Even  in  otherwise  democratic  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  severe  attacks  on  trade  union  rights 
have  recently  been  made  and  unions  have 
had  to  wage  an  uphill  battle  to  protect 
labour  rights. 

We  Canadians,  Mr.  MacDonald  said, 
“have  prided  ourselves  for  many  years  on 
the  fact  that  by  and  large  the  battle  for 
union  recognition  has  been  won.  This  past 
year,  however,  has  witnessed  a  concerted 
attack  on  labour  in  Canada.”  Flere  he 
described  the  developments  in  Newfound¬ 
land  that  led  to  the  passage  of  the  two 
Acts:  “one  decertifying  the  IWA  as  the 
bargaining  agent  for  the  loggers  concerned 
and  the  second  bill  virtually  giving  the 
Government  the  authority  to  outlaw  certain 
unions  in  the  province  of  Newfoundland.” 

When  the  federal  Government  “refused 
to  act”  on  a  CLC  request  that  it  use  its 
power  to  disallow  the  legislation,  “we  were 
forced  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization,”  he  told  the 
meeting. 

Other  opponents  of  the  labour  movement  are 
likewise  using  the  legislative  process  in  an 
attempt  to  cripple  our  trade  unions.  In  British 
Columbia,  another  of  our  provinces,  a  bill 
aimed  at  making  strikes  ineffective,  prohibiting 
the  publication  of  information  about  unfair 
labour  practices  of  employers  and  laying  unions 
open  to  damage  suits  for  the  acts  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  has  been  passed  by  the  Legislature.  This 
bill  incorporates  the  presumption  of  guilt  on 
the  part  of  unions  until  the  opposite  is  proven. 

“In  the  United  States,”  said  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  “the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  in 
itself  has  severely  restricted  trade  union 
rights,  has  been  supplemented  by  legisla¬ 
tion  which,  under  the  pretext  of  protection 
against  corrupt  practices,  has  introduced  a 
system  of  Government  supervision  of  trade 
unions  and  has  restricted  certain  legitimate 
trade  union  activities  such  as  the  secondary 
boycott . .  .” 

Mr.  MacDonald  noted  that  while  the 
European  minority  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  enjoys  democratic  rights  for  itself, 
these  do  not  exist  for  the  large  non- 
European  majority  of  the  population. 


Resolutions 

The  meeting  adopted,  with  minor  changes, 
an  amended  constitution  drafted  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Donald  MacDonald  of 
the  CLC.  Probably  the  most  important 
change  was  the  provision  for  additional 
representatives  on  the  Executive  Board  from 
Africa  and  Asia. 

The  Congress  also: 

— Urged  trade  unionists  everywhere  to 
join  in  the  ICFTU’s  campaign  to  arouse 
public  opinion  against  every  violation  of 
“basic  trade  union  rights  to  organize  freely 
into  trade  unions  of  their  choice.” 

— Condemned  the  failure  of  governments 
of  leading  industrial  countries  to  maintain 
full  employment. 

— Condemned  racial  segregation  in  United 
States  schools. 

— Denounced  South  Africa’s  racial  separ¬ 
ation  policies  and  adopted  a  resolution  to 
boycott  South  African  goods. 

- — Appealed  to  the  Government  of  France 
to  set  free  imprisoned  trade  unionists. 

- — Deplored  visits  to  Franco  by  heads  of 
democratic  governments. 

— Appealed  to  Japan  to  amend  its  labour 
relations  legislation  in  the  public  service 
field  and  to  ratify  ILO  Convention  No.  87. 

- — Made  reference  to  a  number  of  specific 
situations  in  African  colonies  and  urged 
that  they  be  set  right. 

Resolutions  were  also  passed  concerning 
support  for  the  United  Nations,  disarma¬ 
ment,  banning  atomic  weapons,  increased 
aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  and  other 
means  by  which  a  better  world  might  be 
achieved. 

Delegates  agreed  unanimously  that  the 
International  Solidarity  Fund,  under  which 
organizations  that  can  afford  to  do  so  make 
voluntary  contributions  to  the  ICFTU, 
should  be  more  vigorously  supported.  A 
statement  presented  to  the  Congress  showed 
that  from  the  inception  of  the  fund  in 
August  1956  up  to  September  1959  it 
amounted  to  $1,403,976. 

Membership  of  the  ICFTU  was  re¬ 
ported  as  being  approximately  57,000,000 
in  132  organizations  from  100  countries  and 
territories.  An  analysis  of  membership 
showed  that  in  recent  years  it  had  increased 
in  all  major  regions  of  the  world  except 
North  America,  where  it  has  declined. 


Canadian  locals  of  international  unions  with  headquarters  in  the  United  States  are 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  new  U.S.  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act,  1959,  a  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  said  last  month  in  answer 
to  enquiries. 
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Civilian  Rehabilitation 


Education  for  the  Handicapped 

University  professor  urges  more  attention  to  special  education  for  handicapped; 
Believing  that  rehabilitation  should  begin  much  sooner  than  it  usually  does, 
he  suggests  that  special  training  start  in  childhood,  and  in  elementary  school 

More  attention  to  special  education  for 


the  handicapped  in  elementary  schools  was 
advanced  recently  by  Dr.  W.  D.  McNeill, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan.  Speaking  in 
Saskatoon,  he  said  he  was  convinced  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  physically  handicapped 
should  begin  much  sooner  than  it  usually 
does.  He  suggested  that  special  training 
should  start  in  childhood  and  be  conducted 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

Experience  has  shown  that  vocational 
training  establishments,  such  as  the  municip¬ 
ally  operated  Saskatoon  Vocational  Rehab¬ 
ilitation  Centre,  too  often  have  to  expend 
much  of  their  efforts  in  elementary  training. 
Persons  who  present  themselves  at  such 
institutions  sometimes  have  impracticable 
ambitions  and  emotional  ailments,  and  often 
lack  the  elementary  academic  training  essen¬ 
tial  for  any  reasonably  satisfactory  employ¬ 
ment. 

To  meet  this  situation,  Dr.  McNeill  pro¬ 
posed  that  there  should  be  more  special 
education  in  the  regular  elementary  schools. 
This  special  education  might  embody  teach¬ 
ing  methods  adapted  to  the  disability  dealt 
with,  modifications  in  the  curriculum  to 
suit  the  individual,  the  use  of  therapeutic 
equipment,  and  the  development  of  a  team 
method  of  diagnosing  each  case. 

Besides  the  educational  value  of  such  a 
plan,  it  might  also  reduce  the  severity  of 
the  disability  in  some  cases,  Dr.  McNeill 
said.  Reports  showed  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  crippling  conditions  could 
either  be  cured  or  greatly  alleviated  if 
treated  early  enough. 

Other  elements  that  should  form  part  of 
a  special  education  program  include  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  guidance  to  help  the  person  to 
realize  and  accept  his  limitations,  an 
academic  program  suited  to  the  intellectual 
and  physical  capacity  of  the  child,  and  an 
extensive  program  of  guidance  to  parents, 
Dr.  McNeill  said. 

A  program  of  this  kind  should  not  stop 
at  the  elementary  level,  but  should  con¬ 
tinue  through  secondary  school,  the  speaker 
said.  If  on  completing  such  training  a 
person  still  needs  services  like  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  other  agencies,  at  least  he  would 
come  to  the  centre  prepared  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  services  offered. 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Home  and 
School  Associations  has  recommended  pro¬ 


vision  of  more  facilities  for  the  training 
of  handicapped  children  at  school-leaving 
age.  At  a  recent  meeting,  it  was  asserted 
that  at  present  there  are  not  enough  shel¬ 
tered  industries  in  the  province. 

Employers  hesitate  to  hire  the  handi¬ 
capped,  or,  not  knowing  enough  about  them, 
expect  too  much  in  their  work.  For  the 
sake  of  the  handicapped  child,  his  parents, 
and  the  community,  it  is  important  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  to  work  in  controlled 
situations  for  those  children  who  are  able 
to  work,  the  Federation  declared. 

It  was  suggested  that  Home  and  School 
study  the  whole  problem  of  the  handicapped 
child,  and  publicize  the  needs  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  possibilities  of  their  working 
at  routine  tasks. 

*  * 

A  new  placement  agency,  financed  by  the 
March  of  Dimes,  to  arrange  employment 
for  handicapped  persons  has  opened  in 
Toronto. 

Ralph  H.  Butt,  Director  of  the  agency, 
said  one  of  the  agency’s  first  jobs  was  “to 
convince  potential  employers  that  we  are 
not  a  welfare  body  looking  for  help;  we  are 
running  the  office  along  business  lines,  with 
every  candidate  thoroughly  screened  as  to 
experience,  ability  and  other  qualifications.” 

In  Montreal,  Dr.  Wilder  Penfield  has 
expressed  the  hope  that  firms  there  will 
make  it  a  rule  “never  to  give  a  contract 
to  able-bodied  men  when  the  handicapped 
can  do  it  better.”  He  was  speaking  at  a 
dinner  given  by  employees  of  Skills  Un¬ 
limited  Inc.  to  their  Board  of  Management. 

In  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence. 
Skills  Unlimited,  a  non-profit  organization 
set  up  to  help  provide  employment  for  the 
handicapped,  has  paid  out  about  $200,000 
in  wages  to  some  120  handicapped  persons. 
In  the  same  period,  it  has  trained  32  em¬ 
ployees  for  regular  jobs  in  outside  industry. 
In  addition,  its  employees  have  paid  $10,000 
in  income  tax  and  saved  the  Government 
$10,000  in  disability  allowances. 

In  his  address,  Dr.  Penfield  said  that  the 
organization  was  “ready  to  compete  for 
contracts  in  the  open  market,  ready  to 
carry  out  nuisance  jobs:  packaging,  special 
sorting,  mailing,  cataloguing,  sample  prep¬ 
aration,  anything.  Here  is  a  splendid 
demonstration  of  the  way  courageous  men, 
when  rehabilitated,  can  support  themselves, 
not  asking  for  charity  .  . .” 
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Older  Workers 


Older  Worker  Panels  Bring  Results 

Report  on  experience  with  older  worker  panels  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  shows 
50-per-cent  success  in  placing  older  workers.  Panels  consist  of  three  or  tour 
employers,  three  or  four  older  job-seekers,  employment  counsellor,  moderator 


During  1959,  a  series  of  seven  older 
worker  employment  panels  were  held  in 
Reading,  Pennsylvania.  These  were  arranged 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Berks 
County  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the 
Reading  local  office  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  and  the 
Advisory  Board  on  Problems  of  Older 
Workers. 

John  H.  Berkley,  Regional  Director  for 
the  Advisory  Board,  who  was  responsible 
for  establishing  and  conducting  the  panels, 
in  his  report  to  the  Advisory  Board  stated: 

“Employment  panels  are  simply  informal 
meetings  of  three  or  four  employers,  three 
or  four  older  job-seekers,  an  employment 
counsellor  and  a  moderator.  The  meetings 
last  approximately  an  hour  and  a  half, 
during  which  time  the  applicants  are  inter¬ 
viewed.  Through  back-and-forth  discussion 
the  applicants  receive  volunteer  counselling 
and  job  guidance.  Each  employer  is  given 
a  written  profile  of  the  worker  in  advance, 
outlining  his  work  history,  skills,  hobbies, 
etc.  Each  applicant  is  given  approximately 
five  minutes  to  relate  to  the  panel  members 
his  experience  and  difficulties  encountered 
when  searching  for  a  job.  A  discussion 
follows  in  which  employers  give  advice  and 
suggestions  to  the  applicant. 

“Through  these  meetings  we  receive 
volunteer  help  in  counselling  older  workers. 
We  bring  the  employer  face-to-face  with 
the  older  worker.  One  of  the  stereotyped 
misconceptions  concerning  older  persons  is 
that  they  are  job-drifters.  These  meetings 
have  helped  to  remove  that  impression.  The 
applicants  in  most  cases  have  long  periods 
of  work  histories  and  varied  skills.  These 
panels  help  the  older  worker  help  himself. 
When  the  older  worker  reads  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  job  because  of  age,  he 
becomes  discouraged.  Elowever,  the  appli¬ 
cants  find  at  the  panels  that  employers  are 
not  only  understanding  but  are  also  seeking 
the  skills  they  have.  As  a  result  the  appli¬ 
cants  conduct  a  more  active  search  for 
jobs.  Often  the  employers  volunteer  to  help 
arrange  for  job  interviews. 

“The  results  of  our  panels  are  encourag¬ 
ing  when  you  consider  the  fact  that  we 
interviewed  some  exceptionally  hard-to-place 
older  applicants. 


“There  were  a  total  of  20  applicants 
before  the  panels  in  1959,  nine  of  whom 
had  some  type  of  physical  handicap.  Ten 
out  of  the  20  are  now  working,  which  means 
that  50  per  cent  of  the  panel  participants 
found  jobs.  Five  of  these  were  handicapped, 
indicating  a  55  per  cent  job-finding  score 
for  this  group.  Of  the  ten  now  working, 
two  were  placed  in  jobs  through  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  and  one  directly  as  a 
result  of  panels.  The  remaining  seven,  after 
counselling  interviews  and  panels,  obtained 
jobs  on  their  own.  Through  the  efforts 
of  employer  panel  participants  and  the 
Employment  Service,  there  were  a  total  of 
38  job  referrals. 

“We  had  a  total  of  seven  panels  for  this 
year.  We  have  not  held  any  since  September 
because  of  the  steel  strike.  Of  the  ten 
participants  who  are  not  yet  working,  six 
were  interviewed  at  the  panels  of  July  and 
September  and  we  still  have  hopes  of  plac¬ 
ing  them.  Two  are  retired  and  have  not 
followed  up  the  leads  they  were  given.  Two 
were  unusually  hard  to  place  for  a  panel 
of  this  type,  one  being  a  $20,000-a-year 
salesman,  and  the  other  a  $7,800-a-year 
accountant. 

“Perhaps  the  most  interesting  case  history 
is  the  story  of  this  machinist.  The  applicant 
involved  appeared  before  the  panel  back  in 
March.  He  was  laid  off  because  of  lack 
of  work  and  had  been  out  of  work  for 
nearly  six  months.  When  he  appeared  before 
the  panel  he  had  only  applied  for  main¬ 
tenance  work,  but  he  was  considered  too 
old.  Panel  discussion  revealed  that  he  was 
very  interested  in  the  study  of  different 
religions.  Some  weeks  later,  one  of  the 
panel  participants  heard  of  a  job  opening 
in  a  store  which  sells  religious  books  and 
articles.  He  arranged  for  the  applicant’s 
interview  and  the  applicant  got  the  job. 
He  is  now  working  there  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  The  individual 
is  happy  as  well  as  the  employer.  The 
employer  stated  that  he  had  never  thought 
of  hiring  an  older  worker  for  the  position 
until  our  panel  participant  suggested  that 
he  might  try  an  older  worker.  He  had 
been  having  lack  of  interest  and  turnover 
problems  in  this  position  .  .  .” 
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Women's  Bureau 


Report  of  ILO  Panel  on  Women  Workers 

Panel  of  Consultants  submits  list  of  subjects  needing  emphasis  in  future  ILO 
programs,  stresses  importance  of  an  educational  approach  to  matters  affecting 
women,  and  need  to  integrate  their  special  concerns  with  those  of  labour  force 


The  Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Women  Workers  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization,  in  the  report  of  its 
first  meeting  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1288), 
has  made  pertinent  recommendations  regard¬ 
ing  needed  emphases  on  women’s  work  in 
future  ILO  programs.  The  group  reiterated 
the  importance  of  an  educational  approach 
to  matters  affecting  women  and  also  the 
need  to  integrate  consideration  of  their 
special  concerns  with  the  problems  of  the 
total  labour  force. 

The  Consultants  stressed  the  “crucial 
importance  of  the  education  and  training 
of  girls  and  women  for  work  life”  and 
suggested  that  the  ILO  “might  draw  the 
attention  of  governments  to  the  importance 
of  this  question  and  to  the  possibilities  of 
obtaining  technical  assistance  in  this  field.” 

The  complexity  of  problems  of  women 
working  in  agriculture  and  the  great  diver¬ 
sity  of  national  needs  and  conditions  were 
underlined  by  the  Panel.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  ILO  Governing  Body  consider 
placing  the  question  of  the  employment  and 
conditions  of  work  of  women  in  agriculture 
on  the  agenda  of  an  early  session  of  the 
ILO  Permanent  Agriculture  Committee. 

“In  future  work,”  the  Panel  noted,  “high 
priority  will  certainly  need  to  be  given  to 
the  question  of  equal  remuneration  for  work 
of  equal  value  with  particular  reference  to 
the  principle  of  equal  pay  set  forth  in  the 
ILO  Convention  on  this  subject.”  It  further 
suggested  that  the  question  of  job  classifica¬ 
tion  and  evaluation  and  other  methods  of 
objective  appraisal  of  job  content  might  use¬ 
fully  be  studied  by  the  ILO  Industrial 
Committees. 

The  Consultants  urged  that  the  ILO 
should  continue  to  collect  and  co-ordinate 
statistical  data  relating  to  the  employment 
of  married  women.  They  expressed  the  view 
that  it  was  desirable  to  study  the  extent  to 
which  there  are  arrangements  for  the  part- 
time  employment  of  married  women  who 
choose  to  work,  and  the  character  of  such 
arrangements. 

Three  topics  were  suggested  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Panel, 
which  should  be  held  “as  soon  as  the  Gov¬ 
erning  body  deems  appropriate  and  finan¬ 
cially  feasible.”  These  are:  the  vocational 


preparation  of  girls  and  women,  the  impact 
of  technological  change  on  women’s  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  and  the  needs  and 
problems  of  industrial  home-workers.  A 
progress  report  on  the  problems  facing 
older  women  workers  was  also  suggested  for 
presentation  at  the  next  meeting  and  a 
review  of  the  conditions  of  work  and  status 
of  domestic  servants  was  proposed  for  a 
later  date. 

Special  attention  was  drawn  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  organizing  under  ILO  auspices 
regional  seminars  to  deal  with  problems  of 
women’s  employment  and  conditions  of 
work  of  special  concern  to  women  workers. 

Woman  Geologist  Honoured 

The  dean  of  Cana¬ 
dian  women  geolog¬ 
ists,  Dr.  Alice  Wilson, 
M.B.E.,  was  recently 
honoured  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  day 
that  she  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada. 

Dr.  Wilson  joined 
the  Survey  in  1909, 
a  pioneer  in  a  field 
where  even  today  few 
women  make  their 
careers.  Since  then  her  expeditions  and 
research  work  have  taken  her  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Canada  and  to  many 
areas  of  the  Americas  and  overseas.  The 
major  part  of  her  life,  however,  has  been 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  geology  of  the 
Ottawa  Valley. 

In  recognition  of  her  contribution  to 
geology,  the  honour,  Member  of  the  British 
Empire,  was  conferred  on  Dr.  Wilson  in 
1934.  In  1938,  she  was  made  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  the  first 
woman  to  receive  this  distinction. 

Now  78  and  “retired”  Dr.  Wilson  still 
occupies  an  office  at  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada  in  Ottawa.  Currently  she  is 
enlarging  upon  a  previous  volume  on  the 
distribution  of  various  rock  units,  with 
description  and  illustration  of  the  different 
fossil  types  found  in  the  Ottawa-St.  Law¬ 
rence  Lowland. 
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From  the  Labour  Gazette,  February  1910 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Question  of  the  current  "abnormal  cost  of  living"  discussed  in  three  articles 
Labour  Gazette  begins  publication  of  table  showing  prices  of  34  commodities 
that  enter  largely  into  the  cost  of  living  at  important  centres  of  population 


“It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  public  question 
at  this  present  moment  equals  in  general 
interest  that  of  the  abnormal  cost  of  living,” 
said  the  Labour  Gazette  in  one  of  three 
articles  on  prices  and  the  cost  of  living 
published  in  the  issue  of  February  1910. 

The  first  of  these  articles  stated  that 
“The  unsatisfactoriness  of  general  state¬ 
ments  in  such  a  matter,  and  the  importance 
of  the  question  to  the  community,  has  led 
the  Department  to  adopt  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  systematic  method  of  dealing 
with  the  subject,  and  for  several  months 
past  arrangements  have  been  in  progress 
looking  to  the  inauguration  of  a  periodical 
statistical  review  of  prices  in  the  Labour 
Gazette.” 

It  went  on  to  announce  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  would  publish  each  month  “a  table 
showing  the  prices  of  34  commodities  which 
enter  largely  into  the  cost  of  living  at 
the  more  important  centres  of  population 
throughout  Canada.” 

It  also  stated  that  a  table  of  wholesale 
prices  covering  “some  225  commodities 
which  enter  largely  into  the  trade  of  the 
country  and  which  may  be  considered  as 
reflecting  the  more  important  phases  of  its 
industrial  activity”  would  be  published  each 
month  beginning  in  the  March  1910  issue  of 
the  Labour  Gazette. 

The  first  of  the  monthly  tables  of  “Retail 
Prices  of  Staple  Commodities”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  February  issue.  “The  list  of 
commodities  includes  28  varieties  of  food, 
with  fuel  and  coal  oil.  In  addition  a  state¬ 
ment  is  given  of  the  rental  of  a  represen¬ 
tative  workingman’s  dwelling  of  the  better 
class  in  the  quarter  of  each  locality  usually 
occupied  by  workingmen  . . .,”  the  Labour 
Gazette  said. 

The  list  of  localities  includes  nearly 
every  place  having  a  population  of  10,000 
people  and  is  representative  of  every  prov¬ 
ince  in  the  Dominion.” 

The  first  table,  for  the  month  of  lanuary 
1910,  showed  sirloin  steak  as  varying  in 
price  from  10  to  12  cents  a  pound  at  St. 
Hyacinthe  to  18  to  22  cents  in  Saint  lohn, 
N.B.,  and  18  to  20  cents  in  Toronto,  Van¬ 
couver  and  Victoria.  Medium  chuck  roast 
of  beef  ranged  in  price  from  7  to  9  cents 
in  Kingston  to  15  cents  in  Brandon,  New 


Westminster  and  Nanaimo,  and  10  to  15 
cents  in  Ottawa,  Hull,  and  Nelson,  B.C.  In 
Toronto  it  was  only  8  cents  a  pound. 

“Bacon,  best,  smoked,”  ranged  from  15 
cents  in  Charlottetown  to  25  to  35  cents 
in  Victoria,  26  cents  in  Nanaimo,  and  25 
cents  in  several  places  in  Western  Canada. 

The  price  of  milk  ranged  from  5  cents  a 
quart  in  Charlottetown  to  12k  cents  in 
Nelson,  12  cents  in  Victoria,  and  10  cents 
in  Quebec  City,  Port  Arthur  and  several 
places  in  the  West.  Bread  varied  in  price 
from  2i  cents  a  pound  in  St.  Catharines  to 
6f  cents  in  Calgary,  but  since  the  size  of 
the  loaves  varied  greatly,  prices  may  not 
have  been  comparable. 

Sugar  was  fairly  uniform,  ranging  from 
5  cents  in  Vancouver  and  51  cents  in  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  to  7  cents  in  Port  Arthur,  Calgary 
and  Nelson.  Potatoes  ranged  in  price  from 
40  cents  a  bag  (weight  not  stated)  in 
Kingston  to  $1.75  in  Nelson. 

Evidently  as  a  result  of  a  motion  that  had 
been  introduced  in  the  Commons  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1909,  the  discussion  on  which  had  been 
adjourned  on  the  motion  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour  (L.G.,  Ian.,  p.  50),  the  Minister 
announced  in  the  House  at  the  end  of 
lanuary  that  the  Government  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  very  much  in  the 
national  interest  that  a  commission  on  tech¬ 
nical  education  should  be  appointed.  The 
proposed  commission  was  to  visit  the  United 
States  and  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
to  study  the  systems  and  methods  of  tech¬ 
nical  education  in  operation  there. 

This  announcement  was  made  after  the 
Government  had  asked  the  governments  of 
each  of  the  provinces  for  their  views  regard¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Dominion  and  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  matter  of  technical  training. 
The  replies  from  the  provinces,  which  were 
published  verbatim  in  the  February  Labour 
Gazette,  were  generally  favourable.  Some 
of  them  were,  however,  somewhat  cautious 
in  tone;  the  premiers  of  Quebec  and  Mani¬ 
toba  were  careful  to  point  out  that  education 
was  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
provinces. 
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TEAMWORK 
in  INDUSTRY 


Smoother  plant  operations  and  better 
labour-management  relations  have  resulted 
since  the  adoption  of  joint  consultation  at 
the  plant  of  Weston  Bakeries  Limited  in 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  according  to  both  com¬ 
pany  and  union  spokesmen. 

Plant  Manager  V.  G.  Ursaki  explained 
that  their  whole  manufacturing  process  has 
to  be  geared  to  the  concept  of  “freshness 
guaranteed,”  which  is  Weston's  motto.  Con¬ 
sequently  every  phase  of  the  business — and 
production  schedules  in  particular — must 
be  set  up  to  produce  “a  fresh  product  today 
for  sale  tomorrow.”  Because  the  public’s 
food  requirements  vary  from  day  to  day, 
extreme  flexibility  is  necessary.  Demands 
on  one  day  may  be  met  by  a  production 
time  of  14  hours,  whereas  another  day  may 
call  for  a  run  lasting  24  hours. 

“A  high  degree  of  collaboration  is  a 
must,”  said  Mr.  Ursaki.  “Labour-manage¬ 
ment  co-operation  has  become  a  daily  way 
of  life  with  us.  From  the  company  stand¬ 
point,  joint  consultation  at  Weston’s  means 
selling  employees  on  a  proposal — not  telling 
them.  Through  the  techniques  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  we  have  discovered  that  our  people  have 
plenty  of  ideas  we  never  thought  of  before.” 

The  plant’s  Labour-Management  Com¬ 
mittee  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  product 
quality,  plant  cleanliness,  job  safety,  fire 
prevention,  good  relations  and  customer 
satisfaction.  All  departments — bread,  sweet 
goods,  cakes,  maintenance,  sales  and  office — 
play  a  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  arranges  plant  dances,  parties 
and  other  forms  of  employee  recreation  that 
the  company  sponsors. 

Minutes  of  meetings  are  posted  promptly 
on  plant  bulletin  boards  and  circulated  to 
union  stewards,  and  plans  are  currently 
afoot  to  form  three  sub-committees  within 
the  main  body,  one  each  for  safety,  house¬ 
keeping  and  fire  prevention. 

Harold  Schieckoff,  a  driver-salesman  with 
Weston’s  and  President  of  Local  461  of 
the  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store 
Union  (CLC),  is  impressed  with  labour- 
management  co-operation  at  the  Kitchener 
plant  and  feels  that  both  company  and 
union  are  benefitting  from  joint  consultation. 

“I  would  even  say  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  our  customers,”  he  adds.  “Through  the 
LMC  the  requirements  of  the  general  public 
can  be  passed  on  to  the  employees  for  their 
reaction  and  assistance.” 


The  city  works  department’s  labour- 
management  committee,  one  of  four  func¬ 
tioning  at  the  municipal  level  in  London, 
Ont.,  recently  celebrated  seven  years  of 
co-operation  by  holding  its  first  social  night. 

Special  guest  for  the  evening’s  dinner  and 
entertainment  was  the  group’s  founder, 
Albert  Elson  of  Windsor,  who  is  an  indus¬ 
trial  relations  officer  and  field  representative 
with  the  Labour-Management  Co-operation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Elson  was  instrumental  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  works  and  engineering  labour- 
management  committee  seven  years  ago.  He 
also  assisted  in  organizing  the  city’s  most 
recent  committee  at  the  Dearness  Home  for 
London’s  elder  citizens.  Similar  committees 
are  functioning  in  the  fire  department  and 
at  city  hall,  whose  personnel  belong  to 
Local  10,  National  Union  of  Public  Em¬ 
ployees.  Local  107  of  the  same  union 
represents  the  outside  city  workers. 

Some  45  persons  attended  the  event. 
Among  the  guests  was  Alderman  W.  C.  B. 
Howard,  city  council’s  representative  on  the 
labour -management  body. 

Jjc  *  * 

“In  the  best  interests  of  service  in  the 
municipal  field,  this  10th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Saskatchewan  Federation  of 
Public  Employees  recommends  to  all  its 
affiliated  locals  that  they  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  foster  Labour-Management 
Committees  in  their  areas.” 

This  sweeping  endorsement  of  the  use  of 
labour-management  co-operation  as  a  posi¬ 
tive  aid  in  municipal  problem-solving  came 
in  a  motion  at  the  end  of  a  panel  discussion 
during  the  Federation’s  1959  convention. 
The  subject  proposed  by  the  panel  was 
titled:  “Labour-Management  Committees  in 
the  Public  Service.  Are  they  necessary?  Do 
they  provide  anything?”  The  resounding 
affirmative  conveyed  in  the  Federation’s 
motion  was  backed  unanimously  by  the 
delegates. 

During  the  panel  discussion,  manage¬ 
ment’s  reasons  for  supporting  the  committees 
were  presented  by  Carl  McLeod,  Assistant 
City  Commissioner  of  Saskatoon.  Union 
support  was  voiced  by  Norman  Krasko, 
Secretary  of  Regina  Local  21,  Saskatchewan 
Federation  of  Public  Employees. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Committees  is  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  Labour-Management  Co-operation  Serv¬ 
ice,  Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  representa¬ 
tives  located  in  key  industrial  centres,  who 
are  aavilable  to  help  both  managements  and 
trade  unions,  the  Service  provides  various 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  posters  and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
AND  CONCILIATION 


Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met 
for  two  days  during  December.  The  Board 
issued  five  certificates  designating  bargaining 
agents,  ordered  one  representation  vote, 
rejected  seven  applications  for  certification 
and  granted  six  applications  for  revocation 
of  certification.  During  the  month  the 
Board  received  12  applications  for  certifica¬ 
tion  and  allowed  the  withdrawal  of  two 
applications  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  Canadian  Air  Line  Dispatchers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  dispatchers 
employed  by  Pacific  Western  Airlines,  Ltd., 
at  the  Vancouver  and  Edmonton  airports 
(L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1294). 

2.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  bus  drivers  and  maintenance 
mechanics  employed  by  Pontiac  Bus  Lines 
Limited,  Campbell’s  Bay,  Que.  (L.G.,  Dec. 
1959,  p.  1294). 

3.  Canadian  Air  Line  Pilots  Association, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  pilots  employed  by 
Wheeler  Airlines  Limited,  Montreal  Air¬ 
port,  port,  Que.  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  54). 

4.  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  traffic,  mainten¬ 
ance  and  operations  employees  of  Quebecair 
Inc.,  Rimouski,  Que.  L’ Association  des 
Employes  de  l’Air  intervened  (L.G.,  Jan., 
p.  54)  (see  also  applications  withdrawn, 
below). 

5.  The  Commercial  Telegrapher’s  Union, 
Canadian  National  System  Division  No.  43, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  radio  maintenance 
employees  of  the  Canadian  National  Tele¬ 
graph  Company.  The  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers  and  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Canadian  Rail¬ 
ways  Regional  Council  No.  2,  intervened 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  54). 


Representation  Vote  Ordered 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Trans¬ 
port  and  General  Workers,  applicant,  West¬ 
ward  Shipping  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  respondent, 
and  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  intervener 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  54).  The  Board  directed 
that  the  names  of  both  the  applicant  and 
the  intervener  be  placed  on  the  ballot 
(Returning  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

Applications  for  Certification  Rejected 

1.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  applicant,  The 
Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway 
Company,  respondent,  and  the  Canadian 
Merchant  Service  Guild,  Inc.,  intervener 
(deck  officers)  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1293). 
The  application  was  rejected  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  was  not  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  employees  affected  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  vote  conducted  by  the  Board. 

2.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  applicant, 
Quebec  North  Shore  and  Labrador  Railway 
Company  (deck  officers)  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959, 
p.  1294).  The  application  was  rejected  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  not  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  employees  affected  in  the 
representation  vote  conducted  by  the  Board. 

3.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  applicant,  Tran¬ 
sit  Tankers  &  Terminals  Limited,  respondent, 
and  the  Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild, 
Inc.,  intervener  (deck  officers)  (L.G.,  Dec. 
1959,  p.  1294).  The  application  was  rejected 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  not  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  employees  affected  in  the 
representation  vote  conducted  by  the  Board. 

4.  International  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  applicant,  and  Caledon  Terminals 
Limited,  Toronto,  respondent  (L.G.,  Dec. 
1959,  p.  1294).  The  application  was  rejected 
for  the  reason  that  a  separate  unit,  as 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Act,  involving  the  administrative  services  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board,  and  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the  Department. 
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applied  for,  was  not  considered  by  the 
Board  to  be  appropriate  at  this  time  and 
that  manifest  clerks,  weighers  and  samplers 
were  not  employed  by  the  company. 

5.  International  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  applicant,  and  Cullen  Stevedoring 
Company  Limited,  Toronto,  respondent 
(L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1294).  The  application 
was  rejected  for  the  reason  that  a  separate 
unit,  as  applied  for,  was  not  considered  by 
the  Board  to  be  appropriate  at  this  time  and 
that  manifest  clerks,  weighers  and  samplers 
were  not  employed  by  the  company. 

6.  International  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  applicant,  and  Eastern  Canada  Steve¬ 
doring  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  respondent  (L.G., 
Dec.  1959,  p.  1294).  The  application  was 
rejected  for  the  reason  that  a  separate  unit, 
as  applied  for,  was  not  considered  by  the 
Board  to  be  appropriate  at  this  time  and 
that  manifest  clerks,  weighers  and  samplers 
were  not  employed  by  the  company. 

7.  International  Longshoremen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  applicant,  and  Terminal  Warehouses 
Limited,  Toronto,  respondent  (L.G.,  Dec. 


1959,  p.  1294).  The  application  was  rejected 
for  the  reason  that  a  separate  unit,  as 
applied  for,  was  not  considered  by  the  Board 
to  be  appropriate  at  this  time  and  that 
manifest  clerks,  weighers  and  samplers  were 
not  employed  by  the  company. 

Applications  for  Revocation  Granted 

L  The  Board,  following  the  taking  of  a 
representation  vote,  granted  an  application 
for  revocation  of  certification,  affecting  Vic¬ 
tor  Gould,  et  al,  applicants,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Marine  Engineers  of  Canada, 
Inc.,  respondent,  and  the  Gulf  and  Lake 
Navigation  Company,  Limited,  respondent 
(L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1291  and  1298). 

2.  The  Board,  following  the  taking  of  a 
representation  vote,  granted  an  application 
for  revocation  of  certification,  affecting  John 
Wood,  on  behalf  of  Rodrigue  Castonguay, 
et  al,  applicant.  National  Association  of 
Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.,  respond¬ 
ent,  and  Transit  Tankers  &  Terminals  Lim¬ 
ited,  respondent  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1291 
and  1300). 


Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  Branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certificates 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  shipping, 
interprovincial  railways,  canals,  telegraphs, 
interprovincial  and  international  steamship 
lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and  air  trans¬ 
portation,  radio  broadcasting  stations  and 
works  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or 
more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if  they 
so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legislation  for 
application  to  industries  within  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  make  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  federal  Government 
for  the  administration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it  by 
the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings:  (1) 
Certification  and  other  Proceedings  before 
the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  and 
(2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland.  The  territory  of  four  officers 
resident  in  Vancouver  comprises  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  and  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories,  two  officers  stationed 
in  Winnipeg  cover  the  province  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
Ontario;  four  officers  resident  in  Toronto 
confine  their  activities  to  Ontario;  five 
officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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3.  The  Board,  following  the  taking  of  a 
representation  vote,  granted  an  application 
for  revocation  of  certification,  affecting  John 
Wood,  on  behalf  of  Alcide  Landry,  et  al, 
applicant,  the  National  Association  of  Mar¬ 
ine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.,  respondent, 
and  Branch  Lines  Limited,  respondent  (L.G., 
Dec.  1959,  p.  1292  and  1300). 

4.  The  Board,  following  the  taking  of  a 
representation  vote,  granted  an  application 
for  revocation  of  certification,  affecting  John 
Wood,  on  behalf  of  John  A.  Dodd,  et  al, 
applicant,  the  National  Association  of  Mar¬ 
ine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.,  respondent, 
and  Mohawk  Navigation  Company  Limited, 
respondent  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1292  and 
1300). 

5.  The  Board,  following  the  taking  of  a 
representation  vote,  granted  an  application 
for  revocation  of  certification,  affecting  John 
Wood,  on  behalf  of  Ross  Robertson,  et  al, 
applicant,  the  National  Association  of  Mar¬ 
ine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.,  respond¬ 
ent,  and  Beaconsfield  Steamships  Limited, 
respondent  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1292  and 
1300). 

6.  The  Board  granted  an  application  for 
revocation  of  certification  affecting  W.  Rod¬ 
gers,  et  al,  applicants,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  re¬ 
spondent,  and  Canadian  National  Railways 
(Western  Region),  respondent  (bus  drivers) 
(L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  55). 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  in  the 
deck  and  engineroom  departments  of  the 
S.S.  Prince  George,  operated  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Steamship  Company  Limited, 
Vancouver  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S. 
Tysoe). 

2.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  towboats  operated  by  the  Kingcome 
Navigation  Company  Limited,  Vancouver 
(Investigating  Officer:  G.  H.  Purvis). 

3.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  cook-deckhands  employed  aboard 
tugs  operated  by  McKenzie  Barge  &  Marine 
Ways  Ltd.,  Vancouver  (Investigating  Officer: 
G.  H.  Purvis). 

4.  L’Association  des  Employes  de  l’Air, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  office,  service  and 
maintenance  employees  of  Quebecair  Inc., 
Rimouski,  Que.  (Investigating  Officer:  C.  E. 
Poirier)  (later  withdrawn,  see  below). 

5.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  employees  of  The  St.  Lawrence 


Seaway  Authority  at  its  Headquarters  Build¬ 
ing  in  Cornwall,  Ont.  (Investigating  Officer: 
B.  H.  Hardie). 

6.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 

Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  marine  engineers  employed 
aboard  vessels  operated  by  The  Packers 

Steamship  Company  Limited,  Vancouver 
(Investigating  Officer:  G.  H.  Purvis). 

7.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 

Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  marine  engineers  employed  on 
tugs  operated  by  Straits  Towing  Limited, 
Vancouver  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  H. 
Purvis ) . 

8.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 

Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  deckhands  and  cook-deckhands 
employed  aboard  tugs  operated  by  Stone 
Brothers  Limited,  Port  Alberni  and  Van¬ 
couver  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

9.  Canadian  Transport  Workers  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  truck  drivers 
employed  by  Dominion  Auto  Carriers  Lim¬ 
ited  and  operating  in  and  out  of  Windsor, 
Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  T.  B.  McRae). 

10.  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  garage  mechanics 
employed  by  Canadian  Pacific  Merchandise 
Services  at  its  shops  in  Vancouver  and  its 
garage  in  Penticton,  B.C.  (Investigating 
Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

11.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  office  and  technical 
employees  of  Algom  Uranium  Mines  Lim¬ 
ited  at  its  Quirke  and  Nordic  mining  sites 
in  the  Improvement  District  of  Elliot  Lake, 
Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  A.  B.  Whitfield). 

12.  General  Truck  Drivers  and  Helpers 
LJnion,  Local  No.  31  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  truck  drivers  employed 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
in  its  Merchandise  Services  Department  at 
Vancouver  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S. 
Tysoe). 

Applications  for  Certification  Withdrawn 

1.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen,  applicant,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  (including  Quebec  Cen¬ 
tral  Railway  Company),  respondent,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  inter¬ 
vener  (locomotive  engineers  on  Eastern, 
Prairie  and  Pacific  Regions)  (L.G.,  Aug. 
1959,  p.  831). 

2.  L’Association  des  Employes  de  l’Air, 
applicant,  and  Quebecair  Inc.,  Rimouski, 
Que.,  respondent  (received  during  month, 
see  above)  (see  also  applications  granted 
above) . 
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Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  December,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  conciliation  officers  to  deal  with 
the  following  disputes: 

1.  Bicroft  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Ban¬ 
croft,  Ont.,  and  District  No.  6,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  (Conciliation  Offi¬ 
cer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

2.  The  Yukon  Consolidated  Gold  Cor¬ 
poration  Limited,  Vancouver,  and  Dawson 
Miners  Union,  Local  564  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

3.  Hill  The  Mover  (Canada)  Limited, 
Chilliwack,  B.C.,  and  General  Truck  Drivers 
and  Helpers  Union,  Local  31  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf¬ 
feurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

4.  Northspan  Uranium  Mines  Limited, 
Algom  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Milliken 
Lake  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Elliot  Lake, 
Ont.,  and  Local  796,  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers  (Conciliation  Officer: 
F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

Setflements  Reported  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1.  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  North  Bay, 
Ont.,  and  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire¬ 
men  and  Enginemen  (Conciliation  Officer: 
F.  I.  Ainsborough)  (L.G.,  Ian.,  p.  55). 

2.  British  Yukon  Navigation  Company, 
Limited,  Whitehorse,  Y.T.,  and  Line  Drivers, 
Warehousemen,  Pickup  Men  and  Dockmen’s 
Union,  Local  605  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America 
(Conciliation  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe)  (L.G., 
Jan.,  p.  55). 

3.  British  Yukon  Railway  Company, 
Whitehorse,  Y.T.,  and  Line  Drivers,  Ware¬ 
housemen,  Pickup  Men  and  Dockmen’s 
Union,  Local  605  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America 
(Conciliation  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe)  (L.G., 
Jan.,  p.  55). 


4.  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines,  Montreal, 
and  Canadian  Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
(Conciliation  Officer:  R.  Duquette)  (L.G., 
Jan.,  p.  55). 

5.  Sea-Van  Express  Limited,  North  Bur¬ 
naby,  B.C.,  and  Office  Employees’  Inter¬ 
national  Union,  Local  15  (Conciliation 
Officer:  G.  R.  Currie)  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959, 
p.  1301). 

6.  Canadian  Arsenals  Limited  (Gun 
Ammunition  Division),  Lindsay,  Ont.,  and 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough)  (L.G., 
Nov.  1959,  p.  1178). 

Conciliation  Board  Appointed 

The  Grand  River  Railway  Company,  The 
Lake  Erie  and  Northern  Railway  Company 
and  Canadian  Pacific  Transport  Company, 
Preston,  Ont.,  and  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1301). 

Conciliation  Board  Fully  Constituted 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  established  in  December  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  The  Grand  River  Railway 
Company,  The  Lake  Erie  and  Northern 
Railway  Company  and  Canadian  Pacific 
Transport  Company,  Preston,  Ont.,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  (see 
above)  was  fully  constituted  in  December 
with  the  appointment  of  His  Honour  Judge 
J.  C.  Anderson,  Belleville,  Ont.,  as  Chair¬ 
man.  Judge  Anderson  was  appointed  by 
the  Minister  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  other  two  members,  J.  W.  Long,  Q.C., 
Montreal,  and  the  Honourable  A.  W.  Roe¬ 
buck,  Q.C.,  Toronto,  who  were  previously 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  union  respectively. 

Settlement  Reached  After  Board  Procedure 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (East¬ 
ern,  Prairie  and  Pacific  Regions)  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  (L.G., 
Jan.,  p.  58). 


Severance  pay,  ranging  from  $200  to  $700,  was  received  last  month  by  five  members 
of  the  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union  (CLC)  from  assets  of  Helen  Dale 
Limited,  Montreal,  which  went  into  liquidation  some  months  ago.  The  company  had  been 
in  business  for  eight  years. 

The  Montreal  local  of  the  ILGWU  was  reported  to  be  the  second  within  the 
organization  in  North  America,  and  the  first  in  Canada,  to  negotiate  such  benefits  for  its 
employees. 
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Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1 
Releases  Decisions  in  Four  Recent  Cases 


The  Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1  has  released  decision  in  four 
cases:  one  heard  February  10,  1959;  one 
heard  September  1  and  November  10,  1959; 
and  the  remaining  two  heard  November  10, 
1959. 

The  first  concerned  the  claim  of  passenger 
trainmen  for  through  freight  rates  when  a 
snow  danger  is  handled  on  their  trains;  the 
second,  the  operation  of  a  trackmobile  by 
shop  employees;  the  third,  the  abolition  of 
a  terminal;  and  the  fourth,  claims  of  firemen 
for  payment  of  additional  compensation 
when  used  in  combined  snowplow  and 
freight  service. 

In  no  case  was  the  contention  of  the 
employees  sustained  outright.  In  the  first 
the  Board  ruled  that  the  company  could 
continue  to  operate  snow  dangers  on  pas¬ 
senger  trains  but  when  dangers  were  used 
to  clear  other  than  the  main  line  tracks, 
through  freight  rates  must  be  paid. 

In  the  second  the  Board  sustained  the 
employees’  contention  that  yardmen  be 
assigned  to  operate  the  trackmobile  but 
ruled  that  the  number  of  yardmen  per  shift 
was  a  matter  of  negotiation. 

In  the  third  case,  the  Board  upheld  the 
railway’s  right  to  run  crews  beyond  the 
former  terminal  but  ruled  that  changes  in 
the  method  of  payment  in  effect  before  the 
abolition  should  be  made  only  by  nego¬ 
tiation. 

In  the  dnal  case,  the  Board  ruled  that 
the  firemen’s  claims  be  settled  on  the  basis 
of  the  difference  between  two  separate 
straight  time  days  and  the  payment  already 
made. 

Case  No.  717 — Dispute  between  The 
Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway 
Company  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  concerning  the  claim  of  passenger 
trainmen  for  through  freight  rates  when 
snow  flanger  is  handled  on  passenger  trains. 

The  Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay 
Railway  Company  operates  a  snow  flanger 
on  passenger  trains  when  necessary.  Since 
1950  it  has  paid  passenger  rates  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  service  but  since  January 
1,  1958,  effective  date  of  the  current  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Trainmen  have  claimed  through 
freight  rates. 

In  their  statement  to  the  Board,  the  Train¬ 
men  contended  that  a  snow  flanger  is  a 
piece  of  freight  equipment,  similar  to  a 
snow  spreader  or  other  work  service  equip¬ 
ment,  and  not  in  any  way  to  be  considered 
passenger  service  or  passenger  work;  that 


the  usual  handling  of  flanger  service  is 
freight  service;  that  passenger  service  crews 
are  never  called  for  flanger  service  as  it 
is  considered  freight  work;  and  that  putting 
a  flanger  on  the  rear  of  passenger  trains 
eliminates  the  need  to  call  a  freight  service 
crew. 

The  Brotherhood  cited  two  articles  in  the 
agreement  to  support  its  contention.  One 
reads:  “Passenger  train  crews,  when  handling 
a  freight  car  or  cars  not  express  enroute, 
will  be  paid  through  freight  rates  for  actual 
mileage  with  such  car  or  cars.”  The  other: 
“Rates  of  pay  for  Trainmen  ...  in  through 
and  irregular  freight,  mixed,  work,  wreck, 
construction,  circus,  wedge  snowplow  and 
flanger  specials,  . .  .  and  all  other  unclassified 
service,  shall  be  through  freight  rates.” 

The  Company  contended  that  the  flanger 
involved  in  the  dispute  is  completely  and 
fully  equipped  for  handling  on  passenger 
trains  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Board 
of  Transport  Commissioners,  and  that  from 
1950  to  January  1,  1958  the  flanger  had 
been  handled  on  passenger  trains  and  pas¬ 
senger  rates  paid  under  an  article  that  was 
exactly  the  same  as  the  first  one  cited  by 
the  Brotherhood.  This  article,  together  with 
several  other  articles  from  the  old  agree¬ 
ment,  was  incorporated  in  the  new  schedule 
effective  January  1,  1958  and  their  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  interpretation  was  protected 
under  a  separate  article.  Based  on  these 
points,  the  Company  contended  that  the 
Brotherhood’s  claim  was  in  error  and  should 
be  denied. 

The  Board  ruled  that  the  practice  of 
operating  dangers  on  first  class  passenger 
trains  for  the  specific  purpose  of  flanging 
main  line  tracks  may  be  continued  as  here¬ 
tofore.  The  Board  further  ruled  that  if  such 
dangers  are  ordered  during  the  trip  to 
flange  side,  passing  or  spur  tracks  they  will 
be  regarded  as  being  used  in  work  service 
and  paid  through  freight  rates  for  the  entire 
road  trip.  It  ordered  that  claims  of  record 
be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Case  No.  718 — Dispute  between  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways  (Central  Region) 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen 
concerning  the  operation  of  a  trackmobile 
manned  by  shop  crafts  employees  for  the 
movement  of  cars  in  a  defined  shop  track 
area. 

When  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
converted  to  a  production  line  for  car 
painting  in  the  Point  St.  Charles  shops,  it 
purchased  a  trackmobile  to  move  cars  within 
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the  shop  premises  or  between  the  car  repair 
and  painting  premises.  Later,  when  neces¬ 
sary  trackage  and  facility  changes  to  convert 
entirely  to  an  assembly  line  type  of  pro¬ 
duction  were  completed,  the  trackmobile 
was  used  to  move  cars  as  required  anywhere 
within  the  shop  area,  which  was  isolated 
from  the  yard  area. 

The  trackmobile  was  operated  by  a  shop 
employee,  such  work  being  incidental  to  his 
other  assigned  duties.  The  Brotherhood 
contended  that  this  was  a  violation  of  an 
article  in  the  agreement  that  provided  that 
“switching,  transfer  and  industrial  work 
wholly  within  the  recognized  switching 
limits  . .  .  will  be  considered  as  service  to 
which  yardmen  are  entitled  . . 

In  its  contention  the  Company  asserted 
that  the  word  ‘wholly  within  the  recognized 
switching  limits”  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  referring  to  trackage  used  for  general 
switching  purposes  and  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  Yardmaster.  In  isolating  and 
designating  the  trackage  in  question  as  shop 
trackage  it  merely  exercised  the  prerogative 
implicit  in  the  article  cited  to  designate 
recognized  switching  limits. 

The  Company  pointed  out  that  use  of  the 
trackmobile  had  not  decreased  yard  engine 
assignments. 

The  Board  sustained  the  Brotherhood’s 
contention  that  yardmen  should  be  assigned 
to  the  work  in  dispute  but  ruled  that  the 
number  of  yardmen  to  be  assigned  per  shift 
was  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the 
parties. 

Case  No.  719 — Dispute  between  the 
Northern  Alberta  Railways  Company  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen;  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brakemen,  ex 
parte,  concerning  the  abolishing  of  a  ter¬ 
minal  and  the  compensation  paid  to  train 
crews  as  a  result. 

At  the  general  change  of  timetable  in 
April  1959,  the  Northern  Alberta  Railways 
Company  ceased  to  maintain  Rycroft,  Alta., 
as  home  terminal  for  an  assigned  freight 
pool  crew. 

Conductors  and  trainmen,  charging  that 
compensation  was  reduced  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  changed  without  negotiation,  sub¬ 
mitted  claims  for  separate  trips,  McLennan 
to  Rycroft  and  Rycroft  to  Grande  Prairie, 
plus  time  at  Rycroft.  The  Company  declined 
the  claims  and  made  payment  on  the  basis 
of  a  single  trip,  McLennan  to  Grande 
Prairie. 

The  conductors  and  trainmen’s  organiza¬ 
tions  contended  that  the  Company,  in  can¬ 
celling  the  assignment  out  of  Rycroft,  had 
violated  a  clause  in  the  agreement  that 
provided:  “Chain  Gang  Crews  are  to  be 


set  up  at  Dunvegan  Yards,  protecting  such 
work  on  the  Edmonton,  Barrhead,  Lac  La 
Biche  and  Waterways  Subdivisions,  at  Mc¬ 
Lennan,  protecting  such  work  on  the  Slave 
Lake,  Smoky  and  Peace  River  Subdivisions 
and  at  Rycroft,  protecting  such  work  on 
the  Grande  Prairie  Subdivision  and  work 
necessary  at  Spirit  River  if  required.” 

The  following  paragraph  of  the  clause 
stated:  “When  circumstances  necessitate  the 
use  of  Chain  Gang  Crews  olf  their  recog¬ 
nized  territory  and  run  into  another  Ter¬ 
minal,  they  will  be  returned  to  their  own 
territory  either  deadhead  or  caboose  hop.” 

The  two  organizations  also  charged  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  clause  that  provided  for  payment 
of  100  miles  and  switching  time,  including 
switching  at  turn-around  point,  on  runs  of 
100  miles  or  less.  The  crews  affected  by  the 
change  should  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
this  rule,  they  maintained. 

The  Company  asserted  that  the  words 
“if  required”  in  the  first  clause  cited  by 
the  employees’  organizations  indicate  that 
the  decision  to  establish  or  abolish  the 
assigned  freight  crew  at  Rycroft  is  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  requirements  of  the  service. 
The  setting  up  of  a  freight  crew  with  home 
terminal  at  Rycroft  does  not  establish  a 
permanent  terminal  at  that  point,  it  con¬ 
tended. 

The  necessity  for  maintaining  an  assigned 
freight  crew  at  Rycroft  had  been  under 
examination  for  some  time,  the  Company 
said.  As  a  result  of  the  advent  of  dieseliza- 
tion  and  an  adverse  traffic  situation  the 
Company  decided  to  close  Rycroft  as  a 
terminal  and  run  pool  crews  from  Mc¬ 
Lennan  to  Grande  Prairie  and  return. 

The  Company  further  contended  that 
there  was  no  onus  on  it  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  employees  involved  to  the  change 
that  was  made,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
engineers  or  firemen  affected  had  not  taken 
exception  to  the  Company’s  action. 

The  Board  in  its  decision  declared  that 
the  right  to  run  crews  between  McLennan 
and  points  west  of  Rycroft  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  practice  and  in  interpretation  of 
the  second  of  the  paragraphs  cited  above 
but  that  changes  in  the  method  of  payment 
that  was  in  effect  prior  to  April  1959  should 
be  made  only  by  negotiation. 

Case  No.  720 — Dispute  between  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways  (Central  Region ) 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire¬ 
men  and  Enginemen  (ex  parte)  concerning 
claims  by  three  firemen  for  payment  of  an 
additional  100  miles  when  used  in  combina¬ 
tion  snowplow  and  freight  service. 

On  three  occasions  spare  engine  crews 
were  called  to  handle  snowplows  Allandale, 

( Continued  on  page  197 ) 
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LABOUR  LAW 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Alberta  court  dismisses  municipal  constable's  claim  for  overtime.  British 
Columbia  court  enjoins  picketing  that  interfered  with  activities  of  neutral 
employer;  Quebec  court,  picketing  that  interfered  with  maintenance  of  plant 


In  Alberta,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  case 
involving  a  former  municipal  constable, 
dismissed  his  claim  for  overtime  pay  because 
the  claim  was  not  presented  within  the 
statutory  time  limits  and  the  amount 
claimed  was  not  definitely  stated  but  only 
guessed  at. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  applying  Section  3  (2)  of  the  1959 
Trade-unions  Act,  enjoined  picketing  that 
interfered  with  business  activities  of  a 
neutral  employer. 

In  Ontario,  the  High  Court  found  that 
the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  in 
certifying  the  CBRT  as  bargaining  agent 
for  all  the  employees  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Authority  acted  in  good  faith  and 
did  not  exceed  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Superior  Court  in  Quebec  confirmed 
an  injunction  against  pickets  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  intimidating  non-striking 
workers  and  were  interfering  with  the 
supply  of  oil  needed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  plant. 

Alberta  Supreme  Court. . . 

.  .  .dismisses  constable's  claim  for  overtime  pay 
because  claim  not  presented  within  time  limits 

On  October  16,  1959,  Mr.  Justice  Riley  of 
the  Alberta  Supreme  Court  dismissed  a 
claim  of  a  former  municipal  constable  for 
overtime  pay  because  the  claimant  only 
guessed  at  the  exact  amount  owed  to  him 
and  the  claim  was  not  presented  within  the 
statutory  time  limits  as  provided  by  the 
Alberta  Labour  Act. 

John  Stark  was  a  town  constable  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  town  council  of  Leduc  from 
November  19,  1951  to  May  15,  1954,  the 
time  of  his  resignation.  His  employment 
contract,  besides  his  salary,  included  various 
fringe  benefits  such  as  rent,  light,  fuel,  tele¬ 
phone,  uniforms  and  an  allowance  for  an 
automobile  while  engaged  on  police  duties. 


On  June  14,  1954,  Stark  brought  an  action 
to  recover  the  fringe  benefits  that  he  alleg¬ 
edly  did  not  receive  during  his  employment. 
His  claim  was  considered  and  a  default 
judgment  was  issued  against  the  town  coun¬ 
cil  on  July  18;  an  order  by  Mr.  Justice 
Egbert  issued  on  August  17,  1954  settled 
the  monetary  compensation  to  which  Stark 
was  found  to  be  entitled. 

The  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Egbert  was  not 
appealed  or  challenged  in  any  other  way 
and  the  action  seemed  to  be  closed. 

Later,  however,  the  town  council  obtained 
an  order  from  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  setting 
aside  the  default  judgment  and  permitting 
a  defence  and  counterclaim  to  be  filed. 

Then  Stark  moved  for  leave  to  amend 
his  original  statement  of  claim  by  claim¬ 
ing  overtime  pursuant  to  the  Alberta 
Labour  Act,  and,  on  January  15,  1957,  he 
presented  a  claim  for  overtime  pay  of 
$8,418.42. 

Dealing  with  the  case  before  him,  Mr. 
Justice  Riley  was  of  the  opinion  that  there 
was  no  justification  for  the  order  made  by 
Mr.  Justice  Wilson  setting  aside  the  default 
judgment,  and  declared  the  order  to  be 
ineffective  and  null.  As  the  order  of  Mr. 
Justice  Egbert  which  settled  the  claim 
regarding  the  payment  of  fringe  benefits 
was  still  valid,  Mr.  Justice  Riley  thought 
that  the  additional  claim  for  overtime  pay 
presented  by  Stark  on  January  15,  1957, 
was  the  only  matter  he  had  to  decide. 

It  was  admitted  that  Stark,  working  as 
a  constable,  was  on  call  24  hours  a  day  and 
that  he  was  called  frequently  at  night,  but 
there  was  no  record  of  the  hours  worked 
by  him;  he  could  not  prove  the  overtime 
hours  he  worked  and  the  alleged  12  hours 
a  day  was  merely  a  guess. 

The  municipal  constables  in  Alberta 
come  under  the  Alberta  Labour  Act,  except 
Part  5  of  the  Act,  dealing  with  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  which  does  not  apply  to 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legislation  Branch,  reviews  labour  laws  as  they  are 
enacted  by  Parliament  and  the  provincial  legislatures,  regulations  under  these  laws,  and 
selected  court  decisions  affecting  labour. 
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municipal  constables  because  they  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  it  by  Section  30  of  the  Alberta 
Police  Act.  In  Mr.  Justice  Riley’s  opinion, 
the  other  parts  of  the  Labour  Act,  such  as 
those  dealing  with  hours  of  work  and 
overtime,  apply  to  municipal  constables. 

Order  in  Council  No.  405/47  issued  under 
the  Alberta  Labour  Act  deals  with  the  male 
minimum  wage.  Section  1  provides  that 
the  Order  applies  to  “all  male  employees 
in  any  industry,  trade  or  occupation”  who 
come  under  the  Act  with  the  exception  of 
some  classes  of  employees.  Subsection  (e) 
exempts  from  the  operation  of  the  Order 
“any  male  employee  who  is  engaged  by 
contract  and  paid  on  a  commission  basis  or 
paid  a  stated  salary  payable  by  the  week, 
month  or  year,  and  whose  said  contract  has 
been  duly  approved  by  the  Board  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations.” 

The  contract  of  John  Stark  was  neither 
presented  to  nor  approved  by  the  Board; 
consequently,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
Stark  was  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the 
minimum  wage  order. 

Section  5  of  the  Order  deals  with  overtime 
and  provides  that  “the  minimum  wage  is  to 
be  paid  an  employee  for  overtime  and  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times 
the  ordinary  wages  paid  to  such  employee.” 

The  procedure  regarding  the  recovery  of 
the  minimum  wage  is  regulated  by  Section 
26  of  the  Alberta  Labour  Act.  This  section 
provides  that  if  an  employee  is  paid  less 
than  the  minimum  wage  due  to  him  he 
may  recover  in  civil  action  the  difference 
between  the  amount  paid  to  him  and  the 
amount  he  would  have  received  if  paid 
the  minimum  wage.  The  action,  however, 
must  start  within  12  months  following  the 
date  upon  which  the  cause  of  action  first 
accrued.  Further,  the  section  provides  that 
an  employee  may  receive  only  the  wages 
due  to  him  for  the  period  of  six  months 
preceding  the  termination  of  his  services 
or  the  launching  of  a  civil  action,  whichever 
first  occurs. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Riley’s  opinion,  Stark  was 
not  entitled  to  recover  the  overtime  under 
Section  26  for  the  following  reasons.  He 
did  not  prove  his  claim  for  overtime;  he 
merely  guessed  at  the  amount  and  this 
procedure  was  not  sufficient.  The  action  for 
overtime  was  not  commenced  within  12 
months  from  the  date  upon  which  the  cause 
of  action  first  accrued,  which  would  be  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month  of  his  employ¬ 
ment.  In  any  event.  Stark  could  recover 
overtime  pay  only  for  the  period  of  six 
months  last  preceding  the  termination  of 
his  employment  or  of  his  taking  action 
under  Section  26,  whichever  first  occurred. 
His  original  statement  of  claim  of  June  14, 


1954,  did  not  contain  the  overtime  claim. 
The  claim  for  overtime  was  presented  on 
January  15,  1957,  and  could  not  be  related 
back  to  June  14,  1954,  when  the  original 
statement  of  claim  was  presented. 

The  ruling  of  the  Court  was  that  the 
former  constable’s  claim  for  overtime  pay 
should  be  dismissed.  Stark  v.  Town  of 
Leduc,  (1959)  29  W.W.R.,  Part  11,  p.  449. 

British  Columbia  Supreme  Court. . . 

...enjoins  picketing  interfering  with  activities 
of  employer  who  was  neutral  to  a  labour  dispute 

On  July  30,  1959,  the  British  Columbia 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  kind  of  picket¬ 
ing  legal  under  Section  3(1)  of  the  Trade- 
unions  Act  constituted  an  infraction  of 
Section  3  (2)  of  the  Act  insofar  as  it  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  free  access  to  the  premises 
of  a  secondary  employer.  The  Court  ruled 
that  the  pickets  had  to  be  placed  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  premises  of  the  employer 
involved  in  a  labour  dispute  in  order  not 
to  interfere  with  a  neutral  employer. 

During  a  labour  dispute  between  a  lum¬ 
ber  mill  (Eureka  Mill)  and  District  No.  1 
of  the  International  Woodworkers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  union  placed  a  picket  line  on  the 
road  giving  access  not  only  to  the  premises 
involved  in  the  strike  but  to  the  dock  where 
other  businesses  were  operating. 

On  the  application  of  the  Blue  Star  Line 
Limited,  an  ex  parte  injunction  was  granted 
because  the  members  of  the  longshoremen’s 
union  employed  by  the  company  refused  to 
cross  the  picket  line.  Thus,  picketing  inter¬ 
fered  with  business  activities  of  a  company 
not  involved  in  the  dispute. 

When  the  dispute  came  before  the  trial 
judge,  Mr.  Justice  Ruttan  agreed  that  the 
longshoremen  who  refused  to  cross  the 
picket  line  were  not  breaking  their  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  with  the  Blue  Star  Line 
company  because  their  contract  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  respecting  a  picket  line.  The 
issue  before  him  was  that  the  pickets  pre¬ 
vented  the  longshoremen  from  going  to 
the  dock  to  carry  on  work  with  an  em¬ 
ployer  with  whom  they  had  no  labour 
dispute  and  who  was  neutral  to  the  dispute 
between  the  lumber  mill  company  and  the 
Woodworkers. 

In  these  circumstances  the  actual  placing 
of  the  picket  line  seemed  to  Mr.  Justice 
Ruttan  of  importance.  The  Woodworkers 
placed  the  pickets  in  the  area  they  thought 
to  be  most  convenient  to  publicize  their 
dispute.  In  being  placed  there,  the  pickets 
not  only  stopped  people  going  on  their  own 
employer’s  property,  but  they  prevented 
other  workers  from  performing  their  duties 
with  the  employer  not  involved  in  the 
dispute. 
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Counsel  for  the  Blue  Star  Line  company 
submitted  that  the  Woodworkers  in  their 
picketing  activities  were  doing  more  than 
the  Trade-unions  Act  allows;  therefore, 
they  should  be  restrained  from  doing  those 
things  which  prevented  the  longshoremen 
from  going  to  work.  In  this  respect  the 
Court  noted  that  if  there  are  two  ways  of 
doing  a  thing,  a  man  may  protect  himself 
by  placing  the  picket  in  one  way  or  in  a 
way  that  may,  besides  protecting  him,  cause 
a  loss  to  a  third  person.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  picket  line  under  review  was  to  persuade 
the  people  not  to  deal  with  the  lumber 
mill,  why  not  establish  the  picket  line  in  a 
way  that  only  the  mill  would  be  affected? 

Mr.  lustice  Ruttan  thought  that  in  the 
situation  under  consideration  the  Wood¬ 
workers  could  place  their  pickets  in  such 
a  place  that  they  could  accomplish  what 
they  were  entitled  to  accomplish  under  the 
Act,  and  still  not  interfere  with  the  main 
road  leading  to  the  dock.  The  Act  clearly 
distinguishes  between  picketing  an  employer 
with  whom  there  is  a  labour  dispute,  and 
an  employer  who  is  not  involved  in  the 
dispute.  The  Act  says  (section  3  (1))  the 
trade  union  may  at  the  employer’s  place  of 
business  persuade  anyone  not  to  (a)  enter 
the  employer’s  place  of  business,  operations, 
or  employment;  or  (b)  deal  in  or  handle 
the  products  of  the  employer;  or  (c)  do 
business  with  the  employer.  But  the  second 
part  of  that  section  (section  3  (2))  says 
that  “except  as  provided  in  subsection  (1), 
no  trade  union  or  other  person  shall  per¬ 
suade  or  endeavour  to  persuade  anyone  not 
to  (a)  enter  an  employer’s  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  . .  .” 

In  the  situation  under  review,  the  Wood¬ 
workers,  being  involved  in  a  legal  strike, 
could  picket  under  section  3(1)  but  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  another 
employer’s  place  of  business  (section  3  (2)). 
The  actual  placement  of  the  picket  line 
resulted  in  a  persuasion  to  longshoremen 
not  to  do  business  with  their  employer  in 
the  dockyard  and  created  a  situation  that 
was  prohibited  under  section  3  (2)  of  the 
Act. 

The  Court  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
injunction  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
because  picketing  resulted  in  a  breach  of 
section  3  (2)  of  the  Act. 

However,  Mr.  lustice  Ruttan  stressed  that 
under  the  Act  the  Woodworkers,  being 
involved  in  a  legal  strike,  had  the  right 
to  picket  but  the  pickets  must  be  directed 
to  the  premises  of  the  employer  with  whom 
they  were  on  strike  and  placed  in  a  way 
not  affecting  another  employer.  If  the 
Woodworkers  placed  the  picket  line  in  a 
different  manner  they  would  still  be  exer¬ 


cising  the  right  given  to  them  under  section 
3(1)  of  the  Act  without  contravening  sec¬ 
tion  3  (2). 

The  ruling  of  the  Court  was  that  the 
pickets  should  be  placed  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  premises  of  the  lumber  mill 
company  with  which  the  woodworkers’ 
union  was  in  legal  strike,  and  removed  from 
the  main  road  giving  access  not  only  to 
the  lumber  mill  but  to  other  businesses  as 
well.  Blue  Star  Line  Limited  et  al  v.  District 
No.  1,  International  Woodworkers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  et  al,  29  W.W.R.,  Part  8,  p.  337. 

Ontario  High  Court. . . 

...upholds  certification  order  of  Canada  Labour 
Relations  Board;  rules  no  excess  of  jurisdiction 

On  luly  8,  1959,  Mr.  lustice  Hughes  of 
the  Ontario  High  Court,  in  certiorari  pro¬ 
ceedings,  dismissed  an  application  of  the 
Seafarers  International  Union  to  quash  an 
order  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  certifying  the  Canadian  Brotherhood 
of  Railway,  Transport  and  General  Workers 
as  bargaining  agent  for  all  the  employees 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority. 

The  Court  held  that  the  Board  acted  in 
good  faith  and  did  not  exceed  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  It  was  for  the  Board  alone  to  determine 
the  size  of  the  appropriate  unit  and  the 
question  of  membership  of  a  union. 

On  May  14  and  15,  1959,  the  Board 
heard  the  application  for  certification  as 
bargaining  agents  of  the  employees  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  presented 
by  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  District  of  the  Seafarers’  International 
Union  of  North  America,  and  the  Dominion 
Canals  Employees  Association.  The  Brother¬ 
hood  was  applying  to  represent  the  Seaway 
Authority’s  employees  over  its  whole  system; 
the  two  other  unions  were  applying  to  be 
certified  only  for  a  portion  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  or  those  confined  to  certain  areas 
of  the  Seaway. 

As  a  preliminary  issue  the  Board  decided, 
after  having  heard  the  representations  made 
by  all  the  parties  concerned,  that  the  appro¬ 
priate  unit  for  the  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining  under  the  Seaway  Authority  was 
a  system-wide  unit.  Next,  the  proceedings 
before  the  Board  were  concerned  with  the 
types  of  personnel  to  be  included  in  the 
bargaining  unit  and  whether  or  not  the 
Brotherhood,  being  the  only  system-wide 
applicant,  contained  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  in  good  standing  employed  by  the 
Seaway  Authority  to  justify  certification. 

On  lune  11,  the  Board  made  its  order 
in  which  the  application  made  jointly  by 
the  Dominion  Canals  Employees  Association 
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and  the  Canadian  District  of  the  Seafarers’ 
International  Union  was  rejected  for  the 
reason  that  the  applicants  did  not  have  a 
majority  of  members  in  good  standing  in 
the  unit  determined  by  the  Board  as  appro¬ 
priate  for  collective  bargaining.  Further, 
the  Board  ordered  a  representation  vote  to 
be  taken  with  the  name  of  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Transport  and 
General  Workers  only  on  the  ballot. 

The  Seafarers  challenged  the  Board’s 
decision  by  way  of  certiorari  proceedings, 
submitting  that  they  were  denied  natural 
justice;  that  the  Board  erred  in  law  when 
it  found  employees  affected  to  be  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  without  any  evidence; 
and  that  the  proceedings,  hearings  and  the 
order  were  made  in  excess  of  any  jurisdic¬ 
tion  conferred  upon  the  Board  by  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Act  and  the  regulations  made  under 
the  Act. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Hughes, 
the  question  of  the  Board’s  jurisdiction  was 
the  basic  issue  before  him. 

Section  9  (4)  of  the  Act  provides  that 
“The  Board  may,  for  the  purposes  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  majority  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  a  unit  are  members  in  good 
standing  of  a  trade  union  or  whether  a 
majority  of  them  have  selected  a  trade 
union  to  be  their  bargaining  agent,  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  such  examination  of 
records  or  other  inquiries  as  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary,  including  the  holding  of  such  hearings 
or  the  taking  of  such  votes  as  it  deems 
expedient,  and  the  Board  may  prescribe  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  furnished  to 
the  Board.” 

From  the  transcripts  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Board  it  appeared  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  hearing  the  representations  made 
by  all  the  parties  concerned,  the  Board 
made  what  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  called  extra- 
curial  inquiries.  He  did  not  think  that  he 
could  consider  whether  the  findings  of  the 
Board  were  justified  by  the  evidence  given 
at  the  hearing  or  by  other  inquiries  made 
by  the  Board.  In  this  respect,  he  referred 
to  Mr.  Justice  Wells,  who  in  Thibault  et  al. 
v.  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  (L.G. 
1958,  p.  643)  said: 

I  am  not  concerned  whether  the  Board’s 
decision  was  correct  or  incorrect,  on  the  evid¬ 
ence  it  had  before  it.  Its  powers  and  methods 
of  investigation  in  coming  to  its  conclusions 
which  I  have  already  quoted  in  subsection  (4) 
of  section  9  of  the  statute,  are  of  the  widest 
and  most  general  nature.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  Board  to  hold  a  hearing  and  it  may 
reach  conclusions  from  its  examination  of 
records  or  other  inquiries  as  it  deems  necessary. 

Mr.  Justice  Hughes  found  no  manifest 
defect  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the 


Board  or  any  evidence  of  manifest  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  Brotherhood. 

Further,  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  considered 
the  submission  that  the  Board  erred  in 
law  in  determining  the  validity  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Brotherhood  by  transfer  from 
the  union  known  as  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  The  objection  was  that  member¬ 
ship  cards  were  not  signed  although  dues 
were  paid  and  that  the  Board  should  have 
ascertained  whether  the  steel  workers  were 
bona  fide  members  of  the  Brotherhood. 
Rule  15  of  the  Board’s  Rules  of  Procedure, 
referred  to  in  the  evidence,  provides  that 
a  member  of  a  trade  union  in  good  standing 
shall  be  deemed  by  the  Board  to  be  a 
person  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  is 
at  the  date  of  application  for  certification, 
a  member  of  the  union  and  has,  on  his  own 
behalf,  paid  at  least  one  month’s  union  dues 
subject  to  certain  limitations  as  to  time 
set  forth  in  the  Rule.  In  Mr.  Justice  Hughes’ 
opinion,  such  questions  as  whether  or  not 
a  member  of  a  trade  union  was  in  good 
standing,  or  the  size  and  membership  of 
the  proposed  unit,  were  matters  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Board  alone. 

In  conclusion,  the  Court  ruled  that  the 
Board  had  acted  in  good  faith  and  had 
fairly  considered  the  position  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  application  before  it,  and 
the  order  should  not  be  quashed.  Banks 
et  al.  v.  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 
et  al.  (1959),  19  D.L.R.  (2d),  Part  10, 
p.  764. 

Quebec  Superior  Court. . . 

...enjoins  picketing  that  might  cause  irreparable 
damage  to  plant  and  endanger  life  of  non-strikers 

On  March  9,  1959,  Mr.  Justice  Cote  of 
the  Quebec  Superior  Court  granted  a  per¬ 
manent  injunction  against  picketing  on  the 
ground  that  the  pickets  were  endangering 
the  life  and  causing  damages  to  the  property 
of  some  non-striking  workers;  and  by  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  necessary  supply  of  oil 
they  were  exposing  the  plant’s  machinery 
and  equipment  to  great  and  irreparable 
damage. 

The  facts  of  the  dispute  were  as  follows. 

On  November  6,  1958,  the  workers  of  the 
Griffin  Steel  Foundries  Ltd.  went  on  strike. 
The  plant  was  picketed  by  one  or  two  cars, 
each  containing  one  or  two  strikers,  placed 
on  a  public  highway  close  to  a  private  road 
leading  to  the  plant  on  strike.  At  first, 
picketing  was  peaceful;  but  about  January 
20,  1959  a  shack  was  put  in  the  area  where 
the  picketing  cars  used  to  be  placed,  the 
number  of  picketing  strikers  increased  and 
some  incidents  occurred  which  led  to  the 
company’s  request  for  an  interim  injunction. 
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The  incidents  consisted  of  interfering  with 
the  supply  of  oil  necessary  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  plant,  and  intimidating  the 
non-striking  workers. 

It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  that 
on  January  26  a  group  of  about  twenty-five 
strikers  prevented  the  delivery  of  6,500 
gallons  of  oil  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  plant. 

Following  an  appeal  made  by  the  manage¬ 
ment,  some  strikers  were  willing  to  return 
to  work.  On  January  26,  those  union  mem¬ 
bers  who  decided  to  go  back  to  work  and 
those  who  were  not  members  of  the  union 
involved  in  the  dispute  were  approached  at 
the  entrance  to  the  plant  by  a  union  man 
in  charge  of  the  strike  and,  in  the  presence 
of  a  group  of  about  forty  strikers,  were  told 
not  to  report  to  work  and  not  to  cross  the 
picket  line  without  a  pass  from  the  union. 
The  following  night,  the  cars  and  homes  of 
some  of  those  who  were  willing  to  go  back 
to  work  were  damaged. 

On  January  29,  an  interim  injunction 
against  picketing  was  granted.  When  the 
dispute  came  before  the  trial  judge  the 
company  moved  for  a  permanent  injunction. 

In  support  of  its  motion,  the  company 
submitted,  inter  alia,  that  the  supply  of  oil 
had  to  be  replenished  without  further  delay, 
otherwise  the  company  would  suffer  great 
and  irreparable  damage  to  its  machinery, 
equipment  and  materials;  that  the  homes 


and/or  automobiles  of  five  of  the  company’s 
employees  who  decided  to  return  to  work 
were  damaged  in  order  to  threaten,  intimi¬ 
date  and  prevent  the  company’s  employees 
from  returning  to  work  notwithstanding 
their  wish  and  right  to  do  so;  that  the  union 
was  engaged  in  illegal  picketing  and  without 
right  was  obstructing  and  interfering  with 
the  entry  of  the  company’s  suppliers,  car¬ 
riers  and  employees. 

The  Court  found  that  the  company 
needed  an  adequate  supply  of  oil  to  secure 
minimum  heating  for  the  plant  and  to 
preserve  the  equipment  in  good  condition 
until  the  resumption  of  production;  that  the 
members  of  the  union  were  conspiring  to 
prevent  any  supply  of  oil  reaching  the 
plant;  that  the  concerted  and  deliberate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  union  could  cause 
serious  damage  to  the  factory;  that  the 
damage  suffered  by  some  employees  showed 
clearly  the  union’s  intention  to  prevent  free 
access  to  the  plant;  that  the  company  had 
the  right  to  protect  the  freedom  of  its 
employees  and  to  put  an  end  to  intimidation; 
and  that  the  company  had  proved  its  case 
for  granting  a  permanent  injunction. 

The  Court  granted  a  permanent  injunction 
against  picketing  and  against  intimidating 
the  company’s  employees  and  damaging  their 
property.  Griffin  Steel  Foundries  Ltd.  v. 
Syndicat  des  Metallurgistes  Inc.  et  autres. 
(1959)  R.J.  Cour  Superieure,  Sept. -Oct., 
1959,  Nos.  7  et  8,  p.  566. 


Recent  Regulations  under  Provincial  Legislation 

Minimum  wage  rates  raised  in  Quebec.  New  safety  provisions  issued  in  Alberta 


In  Quebec,  amendments  to  the  general 
minimum  wage  order  and  the  order  for 
employees  in  municipal  and  school  cor¬ 
porations  increased  minimum  wages  to  68 
cents  an  hour  in  Zone  I,  64  cents  in  Zone  II 
and  60  cents  in  Zone  III.  The  ne\V  minimum 
hourly  rates  for  employees  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  hospitals  and  real  estate  offices 
are  64  cents  in  Zone  I,  60  cents  in  Zone  II 
and  56  cents  in  Zone  III.  Minimum  wages 
of  forestry  workers  were  increased  by  an 
average  of  about  15  per  cent. 

In  Alberta,  ski  tows  were  brought  under 
the  Factories  Act  and  new  safety  require¬ 
ments  were  issued  for  liquefied  petroleum 
gas  pressure  vessels  and  for  mobile  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  and  around  quarries. 

Other  regulations  deal  with  certification 
votes  under  the  New  Brunswick  Labour 
Relations  Act  and  the  coverage  of  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Acts  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Saskatchewan  and  Ontario. 


Alberta  Factories  Act 

Aerial  tramways,  chair  lifts,  ski  tows, 
rope  tows  and  inclined  passenger  lifts  were 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  Alberta 
Factories  Act  by  a  regulation  gazetted  on 
November  30  as  Alta.  Reg.  383/59. 

Alberta  Quarries  Regulation  Act 

The  regulations  under  the  Alberta  Quar¬ 
ries  Regulation  Act  (L.G.  1957,  p.  1359) 
have  been  amended  by  Alta.  Reg.  399/59, 
gazetted  December  15. 

Mobile  equipment,  between  one-half  hour 
after  sunset  and  one-half  hour  before  sun¬ 
rise,  must  now  have  front  and  rear  lights 
which  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  100 
feet. 

A  new  provision  specifies  that  mobile 
equipment  must  not  be  operated  unless  the 
operator  has  an  unrestricted  view  of  the 
area  where  he  intends  to  move  the  equip¬ 
ment  or  receives  directions  from  another 
person  who  has  an  unrestricted  view. 
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British  Columbia  Hours  of  Work  Act 

The  British  Columbia  Board  of  Industrial 
Relations  granted  its  usual  Christmas  exemp¬ 
tion  to  the  mercantile  trade,  an  order 
gazetted  on  December  10  (B.C.  Reg. 
373/59)  permitting  employees  in  retail  stores 
to  work  two  hours  in  excess  of  the  daily 
limits  on  any  two  days  during  the  two 
weeks  ending  December  26,  1959. 

New  Brunswick  Labour  Relations  Act 

The  rules  of  procedure  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Labour  Relations  Board  were  amended 
by  new  provisions  with  respect  to  certifica¬ 
tion  votes  approved  by  O.C.  50-929  gazetted 
on  December  2.  The  new  provisions  are 
more  detailed  than  formerly  and,  among 
other  changes,  provide  for  a  vote  by  maik 

Whenever  a  certification  vote  is  deemed 
necessary  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the 
employees  in  a  bargaining  unit,  the  Board 
must  now  issue  a  written  order  directing 
a  vote  by  secret  ballot  and  fixing  the  date 
of  employment  to  be  used  in  compiling  the 
list  of  voters,  determining  the  bargaining 
unit  as  well  as  the  form  and  content  of 
the  ballot  and  appointing  a  returning  officer. 

Instead  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
the  returning  officer  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements  and  proceedings  for  the 
vote.  He  must  appoint  scrutineers,  after 
giving  the  parties  an  opportunity  to  make 
nominations,  and  arrange  a  place  for  the 
taking  of  the  vote,  on  the  employer’s 
premises  if  the  employer  is  willing.  He  must 
prepare  a  list  of  eligible  voters,  submit  it 
to  the  parties,  attempt  to  get  agreement  on 
the  list,  and  finally  decide  upon  it,  and 
settle  the  time  and  place  of  voting  after 
consultation  with  the  parties.  A  notice  of 
election,  the  form  of  ballot  and  the  voters’ 
list  must  be  posted  on  the  employer’s  prem¬ 
ises  at  least  48  hours  before  the  time  of 
voting. 

The  taking  of  a  mail  vote  is  a  matter  for 
the  Board  to  decide.  The  preliminary  pro¬ 
cedures,  however,  are  the  same  as  when 
a  ballot  box  vote  is  taken  and  the  returning 
officer  is  responsible  for  sending  out  the 
instructions,  checking  off  the  return  en¬ 
velopes  and  depositing  the  ballots  in  the 
ballot  box  as  well  as  counting  the  ballots 
and  announcing  the  results  of  the  vote. 

The  regulations  state  that  the  Board  may 
not  issue  a  certification  or  order  based  on 
the  results  of  a  vote  except  at  a  duly  called 
meeting.  They  further  provide  that  the 
parties  to  the  application,  their  agents  or 
the  scrutineers  may  object  in  writing  to 
a  decision  of  the  returning  officer  and  such 
objection  must  be  considered  by  the  Board 
at  the  same  time  as  the  results  of  the  vote. 


Nova  Scotia  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

Amendments  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  were  gazetted  December  2,  one  new 
provision  raising  the  minimum  annual  assess¬ 
ment  from  $5  to  $10. 

Another  amendment  to  the  assessment 
provision  provides  that  the  portion  of 
salaries  or  wages  of  presidents,  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  secretaries,  treasurers,  managers, 
superintendents,  controllers  and  auditors  in 
excess  of  $3,600  in  a  calendar  year  may 
now  be  excluded  when  computing  the 
amount  of  payroll  in  any  industry.  Pre¬ 
viously,  salaries  in  excess  of  $3,000  could 
be  excluded  from  such  calculations. 

The  section  listing  exclusions  from  the 
collective  liability  section  of  the  Act  unless 
at  least  five  workmen  are  employed  was 
reworded  to  read  dental  surgery  rather  than 
dental  work. 

Ontario  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

Amendments  to  the  regulations  under  the 
Ontario  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
approved  by  O.  Reg.  276/59  were  gazetted 
on  December  12  to  go  into  force  on 
January  1.  Among  other  changes,  salvaging 
automobile  parts  and  the  operation  of  new 
and  used  trailer  sales  or  rental  business, 
auto  rental  agencies  and  auto  laundries  are 
now  included  among  the  list  of  industries  in 
which  employers  are  required  to  contribute 
to  the  accident  fund.  Some  of  the  industries 
previously  listed  were  redefined. 

Quebec  Minimum  Wage  Act 

The  Quebec  Minimum  Wage  Commission 
recently  amended  its  four  minimum  wage 
orders,  increasing  rates  by  an  average  of 
about  15  per  cent,  effective  lanuary  1. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  persons 
subject  to  Order  4,  the  general  order  cover¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  unorganized  workers  in 
the  province,  or  to  Order  No.  41,  the  order 
for  municipal  and  school  corporations,  are 
now  entitled  to  a  minimum  wage  of  68 
cents  an  hour  in  Zone  I,  64  cents  in  Zone  II 
and  60  cents  in  Zone  III. 

Increases  of  9,  10  and  11  cents  an  hour 
in  the  minimum  rate  were  authorized  for 
hotel,  restaurant,  hospital  and  real  estate 
employees,  bringing  the  rates  up  to  64  cents 
an  hour  in  Zone  I,  60  cents  in  Zone  II  and 
56  cents  in  Zone  III.  The  new  minimum 
hourly  rate  for  forestry  workers  is  90  cents, 
15  cents  more  than  the  rate  set  in  1958, 
when  the  order  was  last  revised  (L.G.  lune, 
1958,  p.  649). 

There  were  no  changes  in  zone  boun¬ 
daries.  The  Zone  I  rates  continue  to  apply 
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in  the  City  of  Montreal  and  the  municipali¬ 
ties  totally  or  partially  situated  on  Montreal 
Island;  Zone  II  rates  apply  in  Quebec  City 
and  other  municipalities  with  a  population 
of  6,000  or  more  (except  those  included  in 
Zone  I);  Zone  III  rates  apply  in  the  rest 
of  the  province. 

Except  for  minor  amendments  respecting 
overtime  exemptions,  pay  statements  and 
wage  records,  the  general  provisions  are  the 
same  as  when  the  orders  were  last  revised 
(L.G.  1957,  p.  727;  1958,  p.  646).  The 
hours  provisions  were  also  unchanged. 

Order  No.  4  (1957)— General  Order 

The  rates  prescribed  by  the  general  order 
apply  to  the  majority  of  unorganized  work¬ 
ers  in  the  province  except  agricultural 
workers  and  domestic  servants.  Employees 
governed  by  another  order  or  a  decree  under 
the  Collective  Agreement  Act  are  also 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
as  well  as  the  following:  university  or 
secondary  school  students;  blind  persons 
working  in  establishments  for  the  blind; 
emergency  firefighters;  employees  of  church 
corporations  or  boards  of  trustees;  persons 
employed  by  religious  or  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  such  as  convents  or  orphanages; 
employees  of  peoples’  savings  banks;  peat- 
cutters;  the  employer’s  consort;  employees 
of  small  telephone  exchanges  in  Zone  III; 
persons  who  habitually  work  outside  the 
employer’s  establishment  and  whose  hours 
are  not  controlled;  members  of  the  clergy 
or  a  religious  order;  and  persons  working 
in  unorganized  territory. 

The  rates  described  below  are  for  the 
most  part  based  on  a  48-hour  week.  How¬ 
ever,  a  54-hour  regular  work  week  is 
prescribed  for  some  undertakings,  among 
them  retail  establishments,  food  processing 
plants  and  amusement  places.  Some  under¬ 
takings  such  as  fishing  establishments  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  diamond 
drilling  operations  are  deemed  to  have  no 
regular  work  week,  which  means  that  em¬ 
ployees  in  such  places  are  not  entitled  to 
overtime. 

The  new  rates — 68  cents  an  hour  in  Zone 
I,  64  cents  in  Zone  II  and  60  cents  in 
Zone  III — apply  to  all  employees  governed 
by  the  order  except  those  for  whom  special 
rates  are  set. 

Included  in  the  latter  category  are  inex¬ 
perienced  employees,  by  which  is  meant 
apprentices,  seasonal  cannery  workers  and 
persons  doing  work  that  requires  little  skill 
or  training  and  whose  output  is  below 
normal.  Such  employees  may  be  paid  12 
cents  an  hour  less  than  experienced  work¬ 
ers,  that  is,  56  cents  an  hour  in  Zone  I, 
52  cents  in  Zone  II  and  48  cents  in  Zone  III. 


The  previous  rates  were  45,  40  and  35  cents 
an  hour,  respectively.  As  before,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inexperienced  workers  in  any  estab¬ 
lishment  may  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  employees,  except  in 
canneries. 

Instead  of  a  minimum  of  40  cents  in 
Zone  I,  35  cents  in  Zone  II  and  30  cents 
in  Zone  III,  office  boys  and  messengers  are 
now  to  receive  a  minimum  of  52  cents,  48 
cents  or  44  cents  an  hour,  depending  on  the 
zone.  These  rates  also  apply  to  pinboys 
and  bootblacks. 

In  keeping  with  previous  practice,  weekly 
rates  are  again  set  for  caretakers  who  are 
provided  with  free  living  quarters  on  the 
premises.  The  new  rates  are  $10  higher 
than  formerly;  $40  in  Zone  I,  $35  in  Zone 
II  and  $30  in  Zone  III. 

Order  No.  39  (1958)— Forest  Operations 

The  amendments  to  Order  No.  39  cover 
the  same  classes  of  employees  as  the  pre¬ 
vious  provisions,  applying  to  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  logging  or  driving  operations, 
forest  improvement  work  and  reforestation. 
Caterers  working  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  operations  referred  to  above,  and 
contractors,  subcontractors  and  jobbers  are 
also  bound  by  the  new  provisions. 

The  new  rates  do  not  apply,  however, 
to  employees  who  transport  lumber  outside 
the  forests  or  to  persons  employed  in  wood 
processing  plants  other  than  sawmills  pro¬ 
ducing  lumber  for  logging  operations.  Also 
exempted  are  farmers,  the  employer’s  con¬ 
sort,  persons  working  in  forest  colonies, 
emergency  fire  rangers  and  employees 
covered  by  a  collective  agreement  under 
the  Labour  Relations  Act,  provided  the 
provisions  are  generally  better  than  those 
set  out  in  the  order. 

As  previously,  rates  for  forestry  workers 
are  based  on  a  54-hour  week,  except  in  the 
case  of  pieceworkers  and  employees  such 
as  cooks,  kitchen  help  and  guards,  who  are 
considered  to  have  no  regular  work  week. 

Following  the  practice  established  when 
the  order  was  last  revised,  only  three 
rates  are  set  for  forestry  workers  hired  on 
a  fixed  wage  basis.  The  minimum  for 
employees  whose  hours  of  work  are  veri¬ 
fiable  has  been  raised  from  75  cents  to  90 
cents  an  hour.  For  those  whose  hours  are 
not  verifiable  the  minimum  rate  is  now 
$8  a  day  instead  of  $7.  The  rate  for  em¬ 
ployees  without  a  regular  work  week  has 
been  increased  from  $42  to  $48  a  week. 

The  special  rates  for  inexperienced  or 
handicapped  workers  whose  output  is  below 
normal  have  also  been  raised.  Those  whose 
hours  of  work  are  verifiable  are  now  to 
receive  a  minimum  of  60  cents  an  hour 
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instead  of  50  cents.  Persons  in  this  category 
who  do  not  have  a  regular  work  week  must 
be  paid  $5.75  a  day  instead  of  $5  as 
formerly.  The  20-per-cent  quota  continues 
to  apply. 

The  piecework  rates,  which  were  left  at 
the  1957  level  when  the  order  was  revised 
in  1958,  were  increased  by  an  average  of 
15  per  cent.  In  pulpwood  operations,  piece¬ 
workers  must  receive  $4.10  instead  of  $3.55 
a  cord  for  aspen  and  poplar  and  $5.30  a 
cord  for  all  other  wood  instead  of  $4.60. 

For  wood  measured  in  solid  cubic  feet, 
the  minimum  rate  is  now  $4.80  per  100 
s.c.f.  for  aspen  and  poplar  and  $6.20  for 
other  wood,  irrespective  of  the  length  of 
the  logs.  Previously,  the  minima  varied 
according  to  the  length  of  the  logs,  the 
rate  for  aspen  and  poplar  ranging  from  $1.90 
to  $4.15  per  100  s.c.f.  and  for  other  wood 
from  $2.45  to  $5.40. 

As  before,  employees  are  entitled  to  extra 
remuneration  when  peeling  is  included  as 
part  of  the  operation.  Employees  who  are 
paid  by  the  cord  must  now  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  $2.10  for  aspen  and  poplar  and  $2.65 
for  other  wood.  Previously,  the  rates  for 
such  work  were  $1.80  and  $2.30,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  rates  for  peeling  wood  measured 
in  solid  cubic  feet  have  been  raised  from 
$2.05  to  $2.35  per  100  s.c.f.  for  aspen  and 
poplar,  and  from  $2.65  to  $3.05  for  other 
wood. 

Pieceworkers  cutting  firewood  are  now 
to  receive  a  minimum  of  $5.30  a  cord  for 
4-foot  bolts,  an  increase  of  70  cents  over 
the  previous  rate.  For  bolts  of  other  lengths, 
the  minimum  per  32  square  feet  (4'  x  8') 
of  piling  surface  is  now  $4.30  for  logs  3  feet 
long;  $3.15  for  logs  2  feet  long;  $2.50  for 
logs  li  feet  long  and  $1.95  for  logs  15 
inches  long.  Previously,  rates  ranged  from 
$3.75  to  $1.70  per  32  square  feet. 

For  cutting  sawlogs  and  other  kinds  of 
wood,  employees  must  now  be  paid  $5.30 
instead  of  $4.60  for  wood  measured  by  the 
cord.  The  rate  for  wood  measured  in  solid 
cubic  feet  was  increased  from  $5.40  to 
$6.20  per  100  s.c.f.  For  wood  measured 
in  board  feet,  only  one  rate,  $8.55  per  1,000 
feet,  is  now  provided,  whereas  previously 
rates  ranged  from  $4.95  to  $7.45  per  1,000 
board  feet,  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
logs.  An  additional  $6.55  per  1,000  board 
feet,  $2.65  per  cord  and  $3.05  per  100  s.c.f. 
must  be  paid  where  peeling  is  included  in 
the  making  of  the  wood. 

In  pulpwood  and  sawlog  operations,  a 
lower  rate  may  again  be  paid  to  employees 
who  do  not  do  the  preparatory  work  usually 
assigned  to  workers  in  these  categories,  pro¬ 
vided  the  rate  is  stipulated  in  the  engage¬ 


ment  contract.  The  minimum  in  these  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  is  now  $8  a  day  instead 
of  $7. 

Order  No.  40,  (1957) — Hotels,  Restaurants, 
Hospitals  and  Real  Estate  Undertakings 

The  new  wage  provisions  of  Order  40 
have  the  same  coverage  as  formerly.  As 
before,  the  rates  apply  to  employees  in 
hotels,  roadhouses,  inns,  boarding  houses, 
staff  houses,  motels,  lodging  houses  with 
at  least  five  bedrooms  to  let,  restaurants, 
lunch-counters,  cabarets,  bars,  cafes,  clubs, 
catering  establishments,  taverns,  apartment 
houses,  office  buildings,  real  estate  offices, 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  under  the 
Quebec  Public  Charities  Act,  including  in¬ 
stitutions  administered  by  a  religious  organi¬ 
zation. 

They  are  not  applicable,  however,  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  lodging  houses  with  fewer  than 
five  bedrooms  to  let,  professional  staff, 
student  nurses  or  members  of  a  religious 
community,  nor  do  they  cover  employees 
exempted  under  Order  4. 

The  rates  for  employees  in  hotels,  restaur¬ 
ants,  hospitals  and  real  estate  offices  are 
again  based  on  a  60-hour  week,  except  in 
the  case  of  employees  such  as  watchmen, 
janitors  and  resident  caretakers,  who  are 
deemed  to  have  no  regular  work  week. 

The  majority  of  the  employees  covered  by 
the  order  are  now  entitled  to  a  minimum 
of  64  cents  an  hour  in  Zone  I,  60  cents  in 
Zone  II  and  56  cents  in  Zone  III.  These 
rates  are  4  cents  less  than  the  general 
minima  set  under  Order  4. 

In  line  with  previous  practice,  the  mini¬ 
mum  rates  prescribed  for  chauffeurs,  watch¬ 
men,  stationary  enginemen  and  firemen  are 
the  same  as  the  general  minimum  under 
Order  4,  that  is,  68  cents  an  hour  in  Zone  I, 
64  cents  in  Zone  II  and  60  cents  in  Zone  III. 

Bell  boys  are  now  to  receive  a  minimum 
of  48  cents  an  hour  in  Zone  I,  44  cents  in 
Zone  II  and  40  cents  in  Zone  III.  Formerly, 
the  minimum  was  35  cents  an  hour  in  Zone 
I  and  30  cents  in  Zones  II  and  III. 

Inexperienced  hospital  workers  are  now 
entitled  to  at  least  52  cents  an  hour  in 
Zone  I,  48  cents  in  Zone  II  and  44  cents 
in  Zone  III.  The  same  rates  apply  to  office 
boys,  messengers,  pinboys  and  bootblacks. 

Employees  of  lodging  houses  with  at  least 
five  bedrooms  to  let  are  to  receive  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  56  cents  an  hour  in  Zone  I,  52 
cents  in  Zone  II  and  48  cents  in  Zone  III. 

Monthly  rates  are  again  set  for  super¬ 
vising  janitors  whose  duties  include  the 
leasing  of  apartments  or  space  and  the 
collection  of  rents,  all  rates  having  been 
increased  by  $10  a  month.  lanitors  who 
are  provided  with  free,  heated  quarters  on 
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the  premises  are  to  receive  at  least  $85 
a  month  in  Zones  I  and  II,  and  $70  in  Zone 
III.  When  unheated  lodgings  are  provided, 
the  rates  are  now  $95  in  Zones  I  and  II, 
and  $80  in  Zone  III.  Supervising  janitors 
who  do  not  live  on  the  premises  must  be 
paid  at  least  $105  a  month  in  Zones  I  and 
II  and  $90  in  Zone  III. 

The  rates  for  caretakers  who  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  free  living  quarters  on  the 
premises  were  increased  by  $10  a  week 
to  $40  in  Zone  I,  $35  in  Zone  II  and  $30 
in  Zone  III.  These  minima  are  the  same 
as  provided  under  Order  4. 

Order  No.  41,  (1958) — Municipal  and  School 
Corporations 

In  keeping  with  former  practice,  the 
rates  set  by  Order  41,  the  order  governing 
employees  in  municipal  and  school  corpora¬ 
tions,  are  the  same  as  under  the  general 
Order,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  special 
categories. 

The  regular  work  week  remains  longer, 
however.  Subject  to  a  few  exceptions,  mini¬ 
mum  wage  rates  for  the  majority  of  em¬ 
ployees  covered  by  Order  41  are  based  on 
a  54-hour  week,  whereas  under  Order  4, 
as  already  noted,  minimum  rates  are  gener¬ 
ally  based  on  a  48-hour  week.  The  excep¬ 
tions  among  the  employees  of  municipal 
and  school  corporations  include  chauffeurs, 
whose  regular  work  week  is  60  hours;  fire¬ 
men  and  policemen,  whose  work  week  is  72 
hours;  and  persons  such  as  resident  care¬ 
takers  and  school  attendance  officers,  for 
whom  no  regular  work  week  is  prescribed. 

As  previously  indicated,  most  persons  who 
are  subject  to  Order  41  must  be  paid  the 
same  minimum  as  the  majority  of  employees 
covered  by  Order  4,  that  is,  68  cents  an 
hour  in  Zone  I,  64  cents  in  Zone  II  and  60 
cents  in  Zone  III.  These  rates  also  apply 
to  watchmen  employed  by  municipal  or 
school  corporations.  The  minima  for  inex¬ 
perienced  employees,  for  office  boys  and 
messengers,  and  for  caretakers  with  lodgings 
provided  are  also  the  same  as  those  set 
under  Order  4  and  described  above. 

In  line  with  previous  practice,  monthly 
rates  are  again  set  for  secretaries  of  local 
municipal  corporations  whose  hours  are  not 
verifiable,  the  rates  in  Zone  III  varying 
according  to  the  population.  The  minimum 
rates  in  Zones  I  and  II  have  been  increased 
from  $150  and  $120  a  month  to  $175  and 
$140,  respectively.  In  Zone  III,  rates  were 
increased  by  $10  a  month,  the  new  minima 
ranging  from  $40  a  month  in  municipalities 
with  a  population  of  300  or  less  to  $90  a 
month  in  centres  with  a  population  of 
from  1,501  to  6,000.  In  the  counties,  the 
monthly  minimum  is  now  $70  instead  of 
$60. 


As  before,  minimum  rates  for  school 
secretaries  are  not  fixed  on  a  zone  basis 
but  vary  according  to  the  number  of 
property  owners  in  the  district.  Rates  were 
increased  by  $10  a  month  in  all  cases,  the 
new  minimum  ranging  from  $30  a  month 
in  districts  with  50  ratepayers  or  less  to 
$110  a  month  in  districts  with  1,201  rate¬ 
payers  or  more. 

General  Provisions 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  only  changes 
in  the  general  provisions  of  the  orders  were 
minor  amendments  to  the  provisions  respect¬ 
ing  pay  statements,  wage  records  and  over¬ 
time. 

With  regard  to  pay  statements  and  wage 
records,  Orders  4,  40  and  41  now  provide 
that  employers  are  not  obliged  to  record 
the  number  of  regular  and  overtime  hours 
of  an  employee  paid  on  a  fixed  weekly, 
monthly  or  yearly  basis  who,  even  when 
not  working  a  full  week,  receives  a  weekly 
wage  of  $55  in  Zone  I  and  $50  in  Zones 

II  and  III.  Previously,  employers  were 
exempted  from  this  requirement  if  em¬ 
ployees  paid  on  a  fixed  wage  basis  received 
at  least  $50  a  week  in  Zone  I  and  $45  in 
Zones  II  and  III.  In  forestry  operations 
particulars  respecting  hours  and  overtime 
need  not  be  recorded  if  a  worker  hired  on 
a  fixed  wage  basis  receives  $62  or  more  a 
week. 

Orders  4,  40  and  41  continue  to  provide 
that  hourly  rated  employees  not  governed 
by  a  collective  agreement  must  be  paid  one 
and  one-half  the  regular  rate  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  the  regular  work  week. 
They  further  provide  that  employees  not 
in  this  category  must  be  paid  at  least  one 
and  one-half  the  minimum  rate  for  over¬ 
time,  except  that,  now,  employees  on  a 
fixed  wage  basis  receiving  at  least  $55  a 
week  in  Zone  I  and  $50  in  Zones  II  and 

III  are  not  entitled  to  overtime.  Formerly, 
this  proviso  applied  to  fixed  wage  em¬ 
ployees  who  earned  $50  or  more  a  week  in 
Zone  I  and  $45  in  Zones  II  and  III.  Under 
the  amended  forestry  order,  employees  hired 
on  a  fixed  wage  basis  need  not  be  paid 
overtime  if  they  earn  $62  or  more  a  week. 

Saskatchewan  Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessel  Act 

The  regulations  concerning  liquefied  pet¬ 
roleum  gas  pressure  vessels  and  distributing 
plants,  issued  under  the  Saskatchewan  Boiler 
and  Pressure  Vessel  Act  (L.G.  1958,  p. 
280),  were  amended  by  O.C.  2105/59, 
gazetted  December  31. 

The  amendment  requires  that  if  the  design 
of  a  vessel  has  not  been  registered  the 
inspector  may  require  weld  test  coupons  to 
be  tested  in  accordance  with  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Pressure  Welding  Regulations. 
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If  special  approval  and  registration  is 
requested  for  the  design  of  a  storage  tank 
having  a  capacity  greater  than  30,000  U.S. 
gallons  for  a  refinery  or  natural  gas  pro¬ 
cessing  plant,  internal  reinforcement  is  now 
required.  New  requirements  for  supporting 
saddles  are  also  set  out. 

Transport  tanks  of  “quenched  and  tem¬ 
pered”  high  tensile  steel  require  special 
approval  and  registration.  They  must  be 
constructed  by  a  manufacturer  having  pre¬ 
vious  experience  in  the  use  of  such  material. 


He  must  submit  proof  that  his  welding 
procedure  is  correct  and  his  welder  qualified. 

The  fees  for  a  Class  A  liquid  petroleum 
gas  licence  to  operate  a  filling  or  distributing 
plant  have  been  revised. 

Saskatchewan  Workmen's  Compensation 
(Accident  Fund)  Act 

Surveyors  and  consulting  engineers  and 
their  employees  were  brought  under  the 
Saskatchewan  Workmen’s  Compensation 
(Accident  Fund)  Act  by  O.C.  2051/59 
gazetted  December  18. 


Annual  Report  of  U.K.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories 


Reported  industrial  accidents  in  the 
United  Kingdom  decreased  again  in  1958, 
the  U.K.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  states 
in  his  1958  annual  report.  Accidents  re¬ 
ported  declined  from  174,713  in  1957  to 
167,697,  a  drop  of  4  per  cent.  It  was  the 
lowest  total  since  1935. 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents,  however, 
increased  to  665  from  651  in  the  preceding 
year. 

As  in  1957,  the  Annual  Report  on  Indus¬ 
trial  Health  was  published  separately. 

Report  on  Work  of  Factory  Inspectorate 

The  1958  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  as 
in  the  preceding  year,  has  five  main  chap¬ 
ters:  industrial  accident  statistics  and  trends, 
a  review  of  developments  of  special  interest, 
activities  of  the  department,  and  two  special 
sections,  on  nuclear  energy  and  ionizing 
radiations  and  on  fire  prevention. 

Statistics  and  Trends 

The  decrease  in  the  total  number  of 
industrial  accidents  in  1958  was  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  a  decline  of  5  per  cent  from  1957 
for  accidents  in  factories,  from  150,437  to 
143,099;  fatal  accidents  in  factories  declined 
from  414  in  1957  to  368  in  1958.  Factory 
accidents  declined  in  all  sectors  except  non¬ 
rail  transport.  Rail  transport  accidents 
decreased  by  nearly  23  per  cent. 

The  number  of  accidents  on  building  sites, 
however,  increased  from  14,568  (156  fatal) 
in  1957  to  15,017  (207  fatal)  in  1958,  with 
falls  of  persons  mainly  responsible  for  the 
rise.  Likewise,  there  was  an  increase  in 
accidents  on  engineering  construction  work 
from  1,924  (31  fatal)  in  1957  to  2,329 
(51  fatal)  in  1958. 

The  number  of  injuries  in  1958  was  181,- 
091,  about  7,000  fewer  than  a  year  earlier. 
Reductions  occurred  in  almost  every  injury 
site,  with  -a  drop  of  almost  10  per  cent  in 
eye  injuries. 


Crane  Safety 

Each  year,  the  report  states,  about  4,000 
crane  accidents  occur.  Some  60  per  cent 
of  these  accidents  are  the  result  of  errors 
in  slinging,  in  giving  or  receiving  signals 
and  in  driving;  ignorance  or  carelessness 
of  the  crane  driver  or  slinger  and  ineffective 
signalling  arrangements  are  the  main  reasons 
for  these  errors.  Since  crane  drivers,  slingers 
and  signallers  are  mainly  responsible  for 
the  elimination  of  crane  accidents,  they 
should  be  carefully  selected,  trained  and 
supervised,  the  Report  advises. 

Effective  communication  between  slingers, 
drivers  and  others  near  crane  operations  is 
vital  to  the  avoidance  of  accidents,  and  the 
Report  recommends  highly  the  code  of 
hand  signals  for  crane  operation  published 
by  the  Sheffield  Area  Industrial  Group  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Accidents.  With  respect  to  travelling  cranes, 
the  Report  points  out  that  some  means  of 
communication  between  the  driver  and  the 
ground  other  than  hand  signals  is  essential. 

Strict  supervision  is  essential,  the  Report 
declares,  if  crane  accidents  arising  from 
contact  with  electric  lines,  an  important 
cause  of  fatal  accidents,  are  to  be  pre¬ 
vented.  In  many  cases,  careful  planning 
by  persons  carrying  out  the  work,  officers  of 
local  authorities,  and  the  owners  of  power 
lines  can  eliminate  all  risk. 

Safety  Training  at  Technical  Colleges 
and  Schools 

During  1958,  discussions  continued  be¬ 
tween  the  Factory  Inspectors  and  the  Schools 
Inspectors  with  the  object  of  introducing 
safety  topics  into  the  curricula  of  technical 
colleges  and  schools.  Employers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  trade  unions,  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Accidents,  educational 
and  government  authorities  are  co-operating 
to  advance  the  interest  in  safety  training 
in  schools  and  colleges  that  exists. 
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Legislation 

In  1958  a  bill  was  introduced  to  amend 
the  Factories  Acts  1937  and  1948.  It  has 
now  become  law  as  the  Factories  Act, 
1959  (L.G.,  Nov.  1959,  p.  1188). 

The  Building  (Safety,  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare)  (Amendment)  Regulations,  1958,  were 
made  in  1958  under  the  Factories  Act  and 
came  into  force  on  January  1,  1959.  Also, 
the  Work  in  Compressed  Air  Special  Regu¬ 
lations,  1958,  came  into  operation  on  April 
21,  1958.  Further  work  was  done  on  the 
proposed  Shipbuilding  and  Ship-repairing 
Special  Regulations,  and  on  the  Factories 
(Ionizing  Radiations)  Special  Regulations  in 
connection  with  sealed  sources  of  radio¬ 
active  material.  In  addition,  work  pro¬ 
gressed  on  the  drafting  of  special  regulations 
in  connection  with  ionizing  radiations  from 
radioactive  materials  other  than  in  sealed 
sources. 

X-ray  and  Other  Plant  Producing 
Ionizing  Radiations 

During  1958  there  was  a  limited  increase 
in  X-ray  and  other  plant  producing  ionizing 
radiations,  mainly  portable  or  mobile  X-ray 
equipment  for  radiographic  examination  of 
castings  and  welds. 

The  report  points  out  that  these  examina¬ 
tions  should  be  made  in  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  and  shielded  room.  All  persons 
should  be  excluded  while  the  equipment  is 
operating,  an  objective  that  can  be  attained 
by  interlocking  all  doors  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  control. 

When  work  to  be  examined  is  too  large 
to  be  transported  to  a  special  room  and 
portable  equipment  must  be  moved  to  the 
location  of  the  work,  the  equipment  should 
be  shielded  as  much  as  possible  and  portable 
screens  used  for  further  protection. 

The  report  refers  to  a  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  connection  with  ionizing  radiations 
that  the  Inspectorate  encountered.  One  of 
the  problems  was  the  protection  of  crane 
operators  who  were  placing  heavy  work 
into  radiographic  enclosures  with  open  tops. 
In  one  case,  this  problem  was  solved  by 
installing  a  warning  light  and  an  audible 
alarm  in  the  cab  of  the  crane,  which  came 
into  operation  if  the  crane  approached  too 
close  to  the  enclosure.  In  other  cases, 
crane  cabs  were  shielded,  a  “cut-out”  was 
fitted  to  stop  the  crane  automatically,  and 
cranes  were  prohibited  from  working  while 
the  plant  was  in  operation. 

Other  problems  dealt  with  in  the  report 
include  inadequate  screening  of  equipment, 
misuse  of  warning  notices,  over-doses  of 
radiation,  cracks  in  shielding  and  defective 
interlocking  arrangements. 


Fire  Prevention 

Each  year  about  7,000  industrial  fires 
occur  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Approx¬ 
imately  80  of  these  fires  cause  over  half  of 
the  estimated  total  loss  of  £13,500,000. 
About  25  per  cent  of  industrial  fires  occur 
in  wood-working  factories,  usually  at  night, 
and  nearly  as  many  in  engineering  factories. 
These  industries  and  the  textile  industry 
account  for  about  60  per  cent  of  all  indus¬ 
trial  fires.  Injuries  are  caused  mainly  by 
local  incidents  in  which  clothing  is  set 
afire  or  burns  are  caused  by  flash  ignition 
of  highly  inflammable  materials. 

How  Fires  Start — The  report  states  that 
there  are  two  stages  in  a  fire,  the  initial 
outbreak,  when  combustible  or  inflammable 
material  is  ignited,  and  the  spread  of  the 
fire  to  other  combustible  material.  The 
manner  in  which  fire  spreads  is  determined 
partially  by  the  quantity  and  combustibility 
of  stock  or  material  in  process,  but  to  a 
greater  extent  by  the  nature  and  layout  of 
the  building  structure.  Nearly  all  fires 
that  cause  extensive  damage  are  started 
by  the  ignition  of  solid  material  such  as 
wood,  or  paper  fibres.  These  are  usually 
finely  divided,  not  highly  inflammable,  and 
may  smoulder  for  a  long  time  before 
bursting  into  flames. 

Sources  of  Ignition — It  has  often  been 
found  that  sources  of  ignition  might  have 
been  eliminated  or  replaced  by  a  safer 
arrangement. 

Space  heaters,  especially  slow  combustion 
stoves,  often  cause  fires.  Gas  and  electric 
fires  present  a  similar  hazard.  Particularly 
dangerous  is  the  homemade  “flash”  heating 
stove  often  found  in  garages,  and  run  on 
waste  oil. 

Welding  and  cutting  equipment  and  blow¬ 
lamps  are  very  dangerous  sources  of  igni¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  minimize  danger  from  the 
use  of  this  equipment  in  premises  where 
there  is  a  high  fire  risk,  a  “permit  to  work” 
system  is  often  introduced,  which  gives 
detailed  safety  measures  to  be  employed. 
The  use  of  welding  equipment  or  blowlamps 
in  textile  mills  is  dangerous,  so  special  pre¬ 
cautions  are  advisable,  such  as  thorough 
cleaning  of  the  area  where  work  is  to  be 
done. 

Among  other  particularly  hazardous 
sources  of  ignition  are  those  materials  that 
will  ignite  at  low  temperatures;  cellulose,  for 
example,  will  burn  at  80  degrees  fahrenheit. 

Inflammable  Substances — Many  fires  start 
in  waste,  including  floor  sweepings,  that 
may  contain  highly  combustible  materials. 
Oily  rags  are  subject  to  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion,  especially  if  the  oil  is  of  vegetable 
origin.  These  hazards  should  be  eliminated 
by  removing  waste  before  it  accumulates. 
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Various  finely  divided  trade  wastes  pre¬ 
sent  a  high  fire  hazard.  Among  these  are 
shavings  and  sawdust  in  the  woodworking 
industry,  fibrous  materials  in  upholstery 
factories,  off-cuts  in  the  printing  and  paper 
converting  industry,  clippings  and  fluff  in 
the  clothing  industry,  and  fluff  in  laundries. 
Carbonaceous  dust  in  flour  mills,  grist  mills 
and  feed  mills,  and  maltings  can  smoulder 
for  a  long  time  if  undisturbed,  but  if  dis¬ 
lodged  and  mixed  with  air,  can  form  a 
highly  explosive  atmosphere.  In  textile  mills, 
dust  and  fly  are  a  fire  hazard,  as  is  smould¬ 
ering  dust  from  polishing  and  grinding  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  metal  trades.  In  packing  and 
shipping  departments  the  risk  of  fire  is 
often  increased  by  excessive  quantities  of 
straw,  shavings  and  paper. 

Inflammable  Liquids — A  large  amount  of 
material  damage  and  most  burning  acci¬ 
dents  due  to  inflammable  liquids  result  while 
they  are  being  used  in  small  quantities.  The 
use  of  inflammable  liquids  for  reviving  fires 
and  near  open  flames  and  other  sources  of 
ignition  causes  a  number  of  accidents  each 
year.  The  ignition  of  gasoline  vapour  in 
motor  vehicle  repair  establishments  also 
results  in  burns  to  persons. 

The  ignition  of  paints,  varnishes  and 
cellulose  solutions  is  among  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  causes  of  industrial  fires;  quantities  on 
hand  in  the  workroom  should  be  limited 
as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  minimize  the 
fire  hazard.  Inflammable  solvents  used  to 
thin  printing  inks  can  present  an  extremely 
high  fire  risk,  so  bulk  storage  areas  for 
both  ink  and  solvents  should  be  outside 
the  building  and,  if  possible,  feed  directly 
to  the  ink  ducts  on  the  presses. 

A  number  of  burning  accidents  are  also 
caused  by  the  ignition  of  oil-soaked  cloth¬ 
ing.  This  danger  can  be  reduced  by  the 
use  of  protective  clothing  with  quick-release 
fasteners. 

Premises  and  Fire  Spread — The  progress 
of  fire  is  largely  determined  by  the  structure 
of  a  building,  and  much  can  be  done  by 
structural  modifications  to  reduce  its  spread. 

Among  measures  that  are  taken  to  assist 
in  restricting  fires  to  a  small  area  are  the 
use  of  fire-retardant  coating  and  the  en¬ 
closure  of  sections  where  there  is  a  high 
risk  of  fire  by  walls  of  fire-resistant  ma¬ 
terials.  Hoistways  and  stairways  enable  fires 
to  spread  more  easily  to  a  higher  floor,  and 
in  such  cases  stairways  should  be  enclosed 
and  fire-resistant  doors  provided. 

In  the  layout  of  a  plant  it  is  important 
to  ensure  that  gas  mains  and  oil  tanks  are 
not  located  near  areas  where  a  high  degree 
of  fire  hazard  may  exist. 

Other  ways  of  reducing  the  spread  of 
fire  include  the  removal  of  inflammable 


vapours  and  deposits  from  workrooms.  Also, 
where  inflammable  liquids  are  used  in  large 
quantities,  sills  will  prevent  their  flow  from 
one  room  to  another  if  they  are  spilled  on 
the  floor. 

Fire  Fighting  Arrangements — It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  adequate  fire-fighting  equipment 
in  a  plant  so  that  workmen  can  extinguish 
fires  when  they  are  small.  In  the  case  of 
factories  covered  by  the  Cellulose  Solution 
Regulations  the  provision  of  effective  fire 
extinguishing  equipment  is  obligatory.  (Un¬ 
der  the  Factories  Act,  1959,  all  factories 
must  provide  and  maintain  appropriate  fire 
fighting  equipment.) 

Arrangements  for  Calling  the  Fire  Bri¬ 
gade — Although  a  few  large  factories, 
usually  with  a  high  fire  risk,  have  a  direct 
telephone  line  to  the  fire  station,  most  of 
them  rely  on  ordinary  telephone  communi¬ 
cation  or,  in  some  areas,  on  the  999  (emer¬ 
gency)  system  of  dialing.  In  many  cases, 
officers  of  fire  brigades  supply  cards  to 
factories,  giving  the  fire  station  number  and 
other  instructions. 

Obstructions  to  Fire  Fighting — Obstruc¬ 
tions  may  seriously  impede  fire  fighting  and 
be  responsible  for  greatly  increased  fire 
losses.  There  have  been  many  instances 
of  this  problem  in  the  textile  industry  when 
over-stocked  rooms  with  too  few  gangways 
prevented  access  to  stacks  of  baled  wool. 
Similarly,  in  the  timber  trade,  access  to 
stacks  is  often  difficult. 

The  location  of  stored  material  may  make 
it  impossible  for  firemen  to  reach  it  to 
extinguish  a  fire.  Sometimes  tanks  for  oil 
fired  heating  units  are  so  situated  that  fire¬ 
men  can  reach  them  only  through  a  burning 
building;  contractors  can  eliminate  this  prob¬ 
lem  by  installing  these  tanks  where  they 
are  readily  accessible. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  hazards  of  firemen, 
firms  should  notify  the  fire  authorities  of 
stocks  of  dangerous  materials  such  as  acids 
and  other  dangerous  chemicals,  metals  such 
as  beryllium,  metallic  sodium  and  uranium, 
and  metallic  powders.  Likewise,  the  fire 
authorities  should  be  informed  of  large 
quantities  of  highly  inflammable  liquids, 
propane  storage  tanks,  and  nitrate  and 
sodium  salt  baths. 

The  report  indicates  that  fire  brigades  are 
aware  of  particular  hazards  in  large  and 
medium-sized  factories  but  are  not  usually 
familiar  with  special  risks  in  small  estab¬ 
lishments. 

There  is  close  co-operation  between  the 
Inspectorate  and  the  Fire  Services.  In  some 
areas  they  have  periodic  consultations  and 
joint  consideration  of  building  plans. 
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Report  on  Industrial  Health 

The  1958  Report  on  Industrial  Health  has 
four  chapters.  One  of  these  reviews  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  year.  Another  deals  with  signi¬ 
ficant  cases  of  industrial  disease,  poisoning 
and  gassing.  There  are  also  two  special 
chapters,  one  of  which  is  concerned  with 
occupational  cancer,  and  the  other  with 
the  Inspectorate’s  study  of  medical  super¬ 
vision  in  210  factories. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  year’s 
developments  refers  to  a  revised  edition  of 
Marking  Containers  of  Hazardous  Chemi¬ 
cals  a  publication  of  the  Association  of 
British  Chemical  Manufacturers.  It  gives 
principles  for  the  marking  of  containers  of 
hazardous  chemicals  by  labelling  them  with 
standard  wording,  which  would  warn  per¬ 
sons  concerned  with  them  from  manufac¬ 
turer  to  user.  This  system  of  labelling  is 
in  addition  to  legal  requirements,  and  is 
recommended  for  all  manufacturing  firms. 

The  Association  has  also  published  A 
system  of  Labels  for  gassing  casualties  sent 
to  Hospital.  Prepared  by  a  special  panel 
of  industrial  medical  officers,  this  publication 
has  proved  to  be  of  great  value. 

The  chapter  on  industrial  diseases,  poison¬ 
ing  and  gases  deals  with  significant  cases 
of  lead,  phosphorus,  mercury  and  aniline 
poisoning,  toxic  jaundice,  anthrax,  com¬ 
pressed  air  illness,  epitheliomatous  and 
chrome  ulceration  and  other  cases  of  indus¬ 
trial  poisoning.  It  also  gives  statistical 
information  in  connection  with  pneumoco¬ 
niosis,  asbestosis  and  byssinosis,  and  derma¬ 
titis.  Other  matters  dealt  with  involve 
workers  exposed  to  ionizing  radiations  and 

United  Kingdom  Factories  Act 

About  half  of  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Factories  Act,  1959  were 
brought  into  force  on  December  1,  1959 
by  the  Factories  Act,  1959  (Commencement 
No.  1)  Order,  1959,  the  November  issue 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette  reported. 

Two  of  the  major  provisions  were  in¬ 
cluded.  They  are  the  provision  requiring 
the  Minister  of  Labour  to  promote  health, 
safety  and  welfare  of  workers,  and  that 
revoking  Defence  Regulation  59  (L.G.,  Nov. 
1959,  p.  1188). 

Among  other  provisions  effective  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  the  more  important  concern  steam 
boilers,  lifting  excessive  weights,  and  penal¬ 
ties. 

The  Minister  may  now  make  regulations 
prescribing  the  frequency  and  certain  other 
inspection  requirements  relating  to  steam 
boilers.  Formerly,  the  Act  specified  that 
every  steam  boiler  must  be  inspected  at 
least  once  every  14  months.  No  person 


industrial  solvents  and  lead,  and  gassing 
cases. 

One  special  chapter  deals  with  those 
substances  called  carcinogens,  encountered 
in  industry,  which  are  responsible  for  occu¬ 
pational  cancer.  They  include  coal  tar  and 
its  products,  mineral  oil,  arsenic,  chromates, 
asbestos,  ionizing  radiations,  benzene,  and 
possibly  heated  calcined  dusts  in  connection 
with  nickel  refining.  A  section  is  also 
devoted  to  methods  of  preventing  occupa¬ 
tional  cancer. 

The  special  chapter  on  medical  super¬ 
vision  in  210  factories  is  concerned  with 
a  survey  in  certain  factories  which  were 
known  to  employ  at  least  one  doctor  either 
full  or  part-time  to  form  some  picture  of 
the  types  of  medical  supervision  provided. 
The  factories  selected  fell  into  three  size 
groups  employing  1,000  workers  or  more; 
between  250  and  999  workers;  under  250 
workers.  There  were  70  factories  in  each 
group. 

Information  was  requested  on  the  number 
of  doctors  employed,  the  nature  of  medical 
examinations  and  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
supervision  of  working  conditions,  main¬ 
tenance  of  records  and  statistics,  research 
or  special  investigations  by  works  medical 
officers,  medical  officers’  work  on  factory 
committees,  and  employment  and  functions 
of  nursery  staff.  Management  was  also 
requested  to  give  information  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  medical  supervision  in  their  fac¬ 
tory,  and  on  the  relationship  of  their  scheme 
to  the  National  Health  Service.  The  Report 
contains  an  analysis  of  the  information 
obtained. 


(formerly,  young  person)  may  now  be 
employed  to  lift,  carry  or  move  excessive 
weights.  Changes  made  in  penalty  provi¬ 
sions  include  the  raising  of  maximum  penal¬ 
ties  for  infractions  of  certain  sections  of 
the  Act. 

The  more  important  provisions  which 
come  into  operation  February  1  deal  with 
precautions  concerning  vessels  containing 
dangerous  liquids  and  confined  spaces  where 
dangerous  fumes  may  exist. 

If  an  inadequately  covered  vessel  con¬ 
tains  a  dangerous  liquid,  any  ladder,  stairs 
or  gangway  over  it  must  be  at  least  18 
inches  wide  and  securely  fenced.  New 
aspects  of  the  provision  relating  to  confined 
spaces  liable  to  contain  dangerous  fumes 
or  lack  of  oxygen  concern  mainly  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  designed  to  ensure  that 
these  spaces  are  safe  for  entry  without 
breathing  apparatus. 

( Continued  on  -page  205) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


1959  Annual  Report,  Unemployment 

Insurance  Advisory  Committee 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  diminishing  at  "alarming"  rate  during  previous  two 
years,  Committee  states.  At  March  31,  1959  it  was  barely  57  per  cent  of  amount 
two  years  earlier.  Necessity  to  preserve  actuarial  soundness  of  Fund  stressed 


The  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  has 
been  diminishing  at  an  “alarming”  rate 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  final  figures 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  may  show  a 
further  drop,  according  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  unemployment  Insurance  advisory 
Committee  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1959,  which  was  tabled  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  January  14. 

During  the  year  covered  by  the  report 
the  Fund  dropped  by  $244,389,000  to  $499,- 
811,000,  and  during  the  preceding  year  it 
dropped  by  $134,241,000  to  $744,200,000. 
Thus  the  Fund  on  March  31,  1959,  was 
barely  57  per  cent  of  what  it  had  been  two 
years  earlier. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
preserving  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the 
Fund. 

A  new  scale  of  contribution  rates  went 
into  effect  in  the  last  quarter  of  1959, 
however,  and,  regarding  the  prospect  for 
the  fuure  of  the  Fund,  the  Committee 
quotes  from  the  actuary’s  report,  which  said 
that  taking  the  experience  of  the  period 
from  April  1953  to  March  1958  inclusive 
as  a  guide,  “contributions  should  about 
balance  the  benefits  and  the  interest  revenue 
should  provide  a  small  margin.” 

The  actuary’s  statement  holds  that  the 
experience  of  the  1953-58  period,  though 
not  necessarily  a  reliable  guide  to  the 
future,  is  “a  useful  reference  point.” 

For  the  1959  fiscal  year,  total  revenue  is 
given  in  the  Committee’s  report  as  $234,- 
242,000,  while  ordinary  benefits  totalled 
$362,156,000  and  seasonal  benefit  was 
estimated  at  $116,475,000. 

The  report  refers  to  a  request,  presented 
by  a  delegation  from  the  National  Union  of 
Public  Employees,  that  cities  and  munic¬ 
ipalities  ought  to  be  allowed  to  bring  under 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  those 
employees  who  had  been  exempted  by 
“Certificates  of  Permanency”.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  Commission 
give  careful  consideration  to  this  proposal. 


The  report  is  printed  in  full  below. 

REPORT  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

For  the  Year  Ending  March  31,  1959 
To  His  Excellency 

The  Governor  General  in  Council: 

1.  Section  89(1)  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  requires  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Advisory  Committee  to  report  not 
later  than  July  31st  each  year  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Fund  as  at  the  preceding  March  31st. 

2.  The  Committee  met  on  July  28th, 
1959,  and  received  from  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission  financial  and  statis¬ 
tical  statements  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1959.  These  reports  were  supplemented 
by  further  information  and  explanations,  by 
a  report  from  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Insurance,  Department  of  Insurance,  and 
by  statistical  data  from  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

3.  From  the  time  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  was  made  operative,  in  July  1941,  until 
the  end  of  March,  1959,  a  total  of  $2,321,- 
996,387.41  has  been  paid  out  in  the  form  of 
benefit  to  unemployed  persons. 

4.  This  large  sum  has  been  distributed 
in  relatively  small  amounts.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  relieving  economic  distress,  through 
unemployment,  of  millions  of  individuals 
and  their  families. 

5.  The  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  has 
proven  of  inestimable  value. 

6.  The  following  are  key  figures  selected 
from  those  given  in  the  financial  statements, 
prepared  for  the  information  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission: 
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Balance  at  Credit  of  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 
Increase  or  decrease  in  balance  from  previous  year  .... 

Contributions  from  employers  and  employees  . 

Contributions  for  Armed  Service  Personnel  . 

Contributions  from  the  Government  . 

Amount  collected  in  fines  and  penalties  . 

Interest  on  Investments  . 

Profit  or  Loss  on  Sale  of  Securities  . 

Total  Revenue  . 

Ordinary  Benefit  Payments  . 

Supplementary  Benefit  for  Classes  1  and  2  . 

Seasonal  Benefit  (estimated)  . 

Excess  of  Revenue  over  Expenditure  . 


Number  of  initial  claims  received  . 

Average  Weekly  Rate  of  Benefit  . 

Fishing 

Contributions  from  Employers  and  Employees 

Contributions  from  Government  . 

Benefit  Payments  . 


1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

499,811 

744,200 

878,441 

859,471 

—244.389 

—134,241 

18,971 

13,187 

185,438 

188,714 

186,214 

168,405 

49 

465 

605 

1,060 

37,097 

37,836 

37,364 

33,893 

47.5 

46.6 

45.0 

29. 

21,725 

23,776 

26,039 

25,005 

L.  10,115 

— 

— 

— 

234,242 

250,837 

250,267 

228,392 

362,156 

327,841 

201,197 

180,037 

— 

— 

— 

9,431 

116,475 

57,237 

30,100 

25,736 

—244,389 

—134,241 

18,971 

13,187 

(in  thousands) 

1,791 

1,683 

1,256 

1,173 

(in  dollars) 

21.28 

21.21 

19.96 

18.30 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

775 

718 

_ 

_ _ 

155 

144 

— 

— 

10,235 

5,438 

— 

— 

7.  As  information,  please  find  copy  of 
Report  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Insurance,  who  is  the  Actuary 
for  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion  (not  reprinted  here). 

8.  Attached  also,  is  the  Report  presented 
to  the  Committee  by  the  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  Commission  (not  reprinted  here). 

9.  The  Fund  has  been  diminishing  at  an 
alarming  rate  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has 
proven  it  is  essential,  for  security,  that  there 
be  a  substantial  reserve  in  the  Fund.  The 
experience  has  also  emphasized  that  actuarial 
soundness  is  essential. 

10.  As  regards  the  probable  situation 
respecting  the  Fund,  in  view  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  passed  at  the  last  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  your  Committee  calls  attention  to 
the  following  quotation  from  the  Actuary’s 
Report. 

24.  The  above  analysis  has  been  largely 
concerned  with  the  experience  of  recent  years 
and  little  has  been  said  concerning  the  pros¬ 
pective  state  of  the  fund.  The  adequacy  of  the 
present  contribution  scale  (as  amended)  to 
meet  the  benefit  costs  depends  upon  how  future 
experience  compares  with  that  of  the  base 
period  April  1953  to  March  1958  inclusive.  If 
the  experience  of  that  base  period  proves  to 
be  the  norm,  then  the  contributions  should 
about  balance  the  benefits  and  the  interest 
revenue  should  provide  a  small  margin. 

25.  The  unemployment  experienced  in  1958-59 
was  considerably  above  that  of  the  base  period 
but  there  are  signs  of  improvement  in  1959-60. 
It  looks  now  as  though  the  experience  of 
1959-60  will  be  better  than  1958-59,  although 
it  is  still  running  above  1957-58.  There  are 
forecasts  of  improving  conditions  but  as  yet 
no  predictions  of  a  boom.  It  appears  that 
1959-60  will  show  unemployment  experience 
somewhat  above  that  of  the  base  period  and 
that,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  new  con¬ 
tribution  scale  will  not  come  into  effect  until 


the  last  quarter  of  1959,  indicates  a  further 
drop  in  the  fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

26.  Having  in  mind  the  current  trend  in 
economic  experience,  it  seems  that  the  base 
period  of  1953-58  is  still  a  useful  reference 
point  and  that  the  bad  experience  of  1957-58 
and  1958-59  is  not  established  as  the  per¬ 
manent  level  of  unemployment.” 

11.  It  will  be  noted  by  the  last  sentence 
of  para.  25  of  the  Actuary’s  Report  that, 
depending  upon  conditions,  there  may  be  a 
further  drop  in  the  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year. 
This  possibility  gave  the  Committee  con¬ 
cern;  however  the  Investment  Committee 
will  no  doubt  give  the  matter  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 

12.  The  Committee,  in  response  to  a 
written  request,  received  a  delegation  from 
the  National  Union  of  Public  Employees. 
Mr.  R.  P.  Rintoul,  National  Director,  was 
heard. 

The  request  was  that  cities  and  munic¬ 
ipalities  be  permitted  to  bring  within  the 
coverage  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  those  employees  who  had  been  exempt¬ 
ed  by  “Certificates  of  Permanency”. 

The  Committee  decided  to  recommend  to 
the  Commission  that  the  proposal  be  given 
careful  consideration.  Compliance  would  be 
in  accord  with  the  accepted  policy  of 
encouraging  universal  coverage. 

13.  The  Commission  reported  there  was 
evidence  of  irregularities  and  collusion  in 
respect  to  purchase  of  stamps  for  improper 
use  in  books  to  show  casual  employment 
which  had  not  occurred,  in  order  to  qualify 
individuals  for  benefit  which,  otherwise,  they 
would  not  have  sufficient  contributions  to 
claim.  The  Commission  is  making  a  thorough 
investigation  and  will  endeavour  to  develop 
a  system  which  will  check  illegal  claims. 
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14.  The  Commission’s  recommendation 
to  change  the  contribution  rates  applicable 
to  piece  workers  in  lumbering  and  logging 
was  approved. 

15.  The  Commission  outlined  to  the 
Committee  the  plan  it  has  inaugurated  to 
reduce  postal  claims  by  appointing  rural 
agents.  An  explanation  was  also  given  of 
the  plans  for  improving  “Public  Relations” 
and  “Publicity”.  Members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  expressed  the  view  that  publicity, 
impressing  upon  employers  and  employees 
that  improper  claims  will  increase  their 
costs,  would  be  very  effective.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  desires  to  express  approval  of  the 


Commission's  plans  and  recommends  Gov¬ 
ernment  encouragement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  MacNamara, 
Chairman. 

Ottawa,  July  29,  1959. 

Members  of  Advisory  Committee: 

Alan  Y.  Eaton 
James  Hunter 
H.  Shoobridge 
T.  C.  Urquhart 
A.  Andras 

A.  A.  Hutchinson  (Alternate) 

Roger  Mathieu 
S.  A.  Stephens 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Claimants  totalled  417,500  on  November  30,  more  than  month  earlier  but  slightly 
less  than  year  earlier*  Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  benefit  received  during 
month  numbered  278,600,  higher  than  both  month-earlier  and  year-earlier  totals 


Claimants!  for  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  numbered  417,500,  of  whom  5,300 
were  seasonal  benefit  claimants,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1959.  This  was  nearly  67  per  cent 
higher  than  the  total  of  250,600  on  October 
30,  1959  but  slightly  below  the  total  of 
419,200  at  the  end  of  November  1958,  when 
4,500  were  claimants  for  seasonal  benefit. 

On  November  30,  1959,  males  comprised 
74  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  they  accounted 
for  86  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  claimants 
since  October  30.  On  November  28,  1958, 
males  made  up  the  same  percentage  of  the 
total  as  on  November  30,  1959,  although 
in  the  earlier  year  the  Prairie  Provinces 
were  not  included  in  the  calculation. 

Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  benefit 
during  November  1959  numbered  278,600, 
which  was  85  per  cent  more  than  the  151,- 
200  in  the  previous  month  and  13  per  cent 
more  than  the  246,600  in  November  1958. 
The  increase  between  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1958  was  slightly  less  than  30  per  cent. 

The  average  weekly  number  of  benefi¬ 
ciaries  was  estimated  at  209,600  for  Novem¬ 
ber  and  159,800  for  October  1959,  compared 
with  262,500  for  November  1958. 


*See  Tables  E-l  to  E-4  at  back  of  this  issue. 
tA  claimant’s  unemployment  register  is  placed  in 
the  “live  file”  at  the  local  office  as  soon  as  the  claim 
is  forwarded  for  computation.  As  a  result,  the 
count  of  claimants  at  any  given  time  inevitably 
includes  some  whose  claims  are  in  process. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
factors  other  than  numbers,  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  industries, 
increase  in  area  population,  influence  of 
weather  conditions,  and  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation. 

Claimants  should  not  be  interpreted  either 
as  “total  number  of  beneficiaries”  or  “total 
job  applicants”. 


The  average  weekly  benefit  payment  in 
November  1959  was  $20.85,  in  October  it 
was  $20.51,  and  in  November  1958  it  was 
$21.19. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
for  November  1959  show  that  insurance 
books  or  contribution  cards  had  been  issued 
to  4,743,630  employees  who  had  made 
contributions  to  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Fund  since  April  1,  1959. 

At  November  30,  1959,  employers  regis¬ 
tered  numbered  324,767,  an  increase  of  359 
since  October  31. 

Enforcement  Statistics 

During  November,  5,824  investigations 
were  conducted  by  enforcement  officers 
across  Canada.  Of  these,  3,514  were  spot 
checks  of  postal  and  counter  claims  to  verify 
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the  fulfilment  of  statutory  conditions  and 
149  were  miscellaneous  investigations.  The 
remaining  2,161  were  investigations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  claimants  suspected  of  making 
false  statements  to  obtain  benefit. 

Prosecutions  were  begun  in  196  cases,  45 
against  employers  and  151  against  claim¬ 
ants.*  Punitive  disqualifications  as  a  result 
of  claimants’  making  false  statements  or 
misrepresentations  numbered  1,315.* 


Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  in  November  1959  totalled  $27,- 
823,610.54  compared  with  $23,357,196.24 
in  October  and  $19,045,678.09  in  November 
1958.  Benefits  paid  in  November  1959 
totalled  $17,479,376.35  compared  with  $13,- 
761,554.32  in  October  and  $21,099,485.80 
in  November  1958.  The  balance  in  the  fund 
on  November  30,  1959,  was  $475,178,655.52; 
on  October  31  it  was  $464,834,421.33  and 
on  November  30,  1958,  $641,880,241.89. 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Decision  CUB  1704,  December  2,  1959 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim¬ 
ant,  married,  47  years  of  age,  filed  a 
renewal  application  for  benefit  on  May  12, 
1959,  and  stated  therein  that  he  had  worked 
as  a  salesman  on  a  commission  basis  in  the 
furniture  department  of  a  Vancouver  depart¬ 
ment  store  from  January  12,  1959  to  May 
2,  1959,  when  he  became  separated  from 
his  employment  for  the  following  reason: 

Laid  off.  During  the  labour  dispute,  while 
the  store  was  closed,  I  made  arrangements  to 
go  to  Prince  George  to  see  about  managing  a 
business.  I  left  Vancouver  3  May.  I  was 
delayed  a  week  and  returned  on  9th  May.  I 
was  told  that  I  had  been  replaced  due  to  the 
pressure  of  business.  Unemployed  since,  avail¬ 
able  and  capable. 

The  employer  was  asked  by  the  local 
office  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Com¬ 
mission  to  comment  on  the  above  statement 
of  the  claimant.  He  replied  as  follows: 

Claimant  failed  to  report  for  work  during 
labour  dispute  with  “ofHce  employees”.  Store 
reopened  Friday  May  1st  with  only  3  out 
of  8  salesmen  reporting  for  work.  (The  claim¬ 
ant)  . . .  one  of  the  3  . . .  was  aware  of  this 
situation,  said  nothing  of  proposed  absence, 
and  again  failed  to  report  for  work  on  May  3, 
leaving  us  with  only  2  men.  (The  claimant’s 
wife)  phoned,  but  this  was  of  no  use  to  us 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  from  receipt  of  benefit  for  the 
period  from  May  10,  1959  to  June  13, 
1959  inclusive,  because,  in  his  opinion,  he 
had  lost  his  employment  by  reason  of  his 
own  misconduct  (section  60(1)  of  the 
Act). 

On  May  29,  1959,  the  claimant  appealed 
to  the  board  of  referees  on  the  following 
grounds: 

1.  I  was  verbally  discharged  from  Forst’s 
Ltd.  E.  Hastings  St.  branch  by  the  manager — 
on  4  May  1959 — his  given  reasons  being: 

(a)  My  absence  from  employment  durin° 
the  week  ending  2  May  1959  and 

These  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  investiga¬ 
tions  conducted  during  this  period. 


(b)  My  sales  during  employment  were  not 
up  to  their  desired  level. 

During  the  six  week  strike  at  Forst’s  store 
ending  on  30th  April,  I  made  arrangements 
to  go  to  Prince  George,  B.C.,  on  business. 
Having  worked  1st  and  2nd  May,  I  left  for 
Prince  George  on  the  3rd  May,  the  arrangement 
haying  been  made  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
strike.  My  wife  advised  Forsts  on  my  behalf 
on  Mon.  4th  May  and  was  told  it  was  quite 
alright,  providing  I  returned  to  work  on  Thurs. 
7th  May.  Owing  to  transportation  difficulties, 
I  was  delayed  until  Sat.  9th  May.  My  wife 
then  informed  me  that  (the  manager)  had 
advised  her  that  my  services  had  been  ter¬ 
minated  by  him  ...  I  personally  phoned  him  on 
Monday  11th  May  (and)  explained  my  reasons 
for  absence,  but  he  stated  they  had  already 
filled  my  position  and  that  my  stamped  Insur¬ 
ance  Book  had  already  been  mailed  to  me. 
I  re-offered  my  services,  being  available  for 
work,  but  was  refused,  mainly,  (the  manager) 
stated,  for  reason  (b)  above.” 

The  claimant  stated  also  that,  following 
his  dismissal,  he  had  secured  employment 
as  assistant  manager  of  the  B.C.  Co-opera¬ 
tive  store  in  Prince  George,  which  he  would 
commence  on  June  1,  1959. 

The  claimant  was  represented  by  his  wife 
at  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  a  board  of 
referees  in  Vancouver  on  June  12,  1959. 
The  board,  by  a  majority  decision,  dismissed 
the  appeal  and  maintained  the  disqualifica¬ 
tion  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  officer  and  in  so  doing  stated: 

It  is  noted  that  the  claimant  was  absent 
without  permission  and  did  not  leave  town 
until  after  the  labour  dispute  had  ended 
Regardless  of  his  statement  of  having  made 
arrangements  to  go  to  Prince  George,  B.C., 
during  the  six  weeks’  strike  at  Forst’s,  it  was 
not  established  that  he  had  an  assurance  of 
other  employment  at  that  time  . . . 

The  dissenting  member  of  the  board  based 
his  disagreement  with  the  majority  decision 
of  the  board  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that 
the  claimant  had  reason  to  expect  that  he 
would  obtain  employment  in  Prince  George, 
which  he  pointed  out  materialized  follow¬ 
ing  the  claimant’s  dismissal  by  Forst’s 
Limited  and  that  the  Umpire  “has  ruled  on 
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numerous  occasions  that  if  a  person  has 
a  genuine  prospect  of  employment  elsewhere 
when  they  leave  their  present  position  and 
obtain  this  work,  that  it  constitutes  just 
cause  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  for 
leaving  their  former  employment.” 

The  claimant  appealed  to  the  Umpire 
on  August  3,  1959,  contending  that  the 
main  reason  for  his  dismissal  was  that  his 
sales  were  below  the  volume  required  by 
the  company. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  The  ques¬ 
tion  before  me  to  decide  is  not  whether  the 
claimant  had  a  good  reason  for  not  report¬ 
ing  for  work  on  the  day  he  was  expected 
to  do  so,  but  whether  he  duly  informed  his 
employer  of  his  proposed  absence. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  claimant 
did  not  seek  leave  of  absence  from  the 
employer  in  advance  of  his  trip  to  Prince 
George.  If  in  his  mind  he  had  good  reasons 
for  not  doing  so,  I  nevertheless  feel  that 
he  was  far  from  being  prudent  in  that  he 
must  have  known  full  well  that  he  was  leav¬ 
ing  himself  open  to  dismissal. 

The  record  indicates  that  the  claimant 
had  made  arrangements  to  go  to  Prince 
George  “prior  to  the  end  of  the  strike,” 
that  is,  prior  to  April  30,  1959.  Therefore, 
he  obviously  knew,  or  at  least  had  a  good 
idea  as  far  back  as  that  time,  that  he 
intended  to  leave  for  Prince  George  on 
May  3.  As  his  absence  did  not  stem  from 
an  unforeseen  circumstance  he  should  have, 
in  my  opinion,  notified  the  employer  of  his 
intended  trip  not  later  than  May  2. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  claimant 
that,  while  an  employee  has  certain  rights 
under  a  contract  of  service,  he  also  has 
obligations,  one  of  which  is  to  adhere  to 
the  just  and  reasonable  rules  of  his  em¬ 
ployer. 

As  to  the  claimant’s  contention  that, 
actually,  the  main  reason  for  his  dismissal 
was  that  his  sales  were  below  the  volume 
required  by  the  company,  there  is  no 
statement  from  the  employer  to  that  effect 
in  the  file  and,  apparently,  the  claimant 
was  unable  to  satisfy  the  board  of  referees, 
including  the  dissenting  member,  that  his 
contention  was  true.  Therefore,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  practice  followed  in  such 
cases,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  interfere 
with  the  decision  of  the  board  when  it  rests 
on  a  question  of  credibility  of  the  evidence. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  consider  that 
the  claimant  did  lose  his  employment  by 
reason  of  his  own  misconduct  within  the 
meaning  of  section  60  ( 1 )  of  the  Act  and 
I  confirm  the  majority  decision  of  the  board 
of  referees. 

The  claimant’s  appeal  is  dismissed. 


Decision  CUB  1707,  December  21,  1959 

{Translation) 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim¬ 
ant,  a  married  man,  26  years  of  age, 
residing  at  St.  Eugene  de  Ladriere,  Rimouski 
County,  Quebec,  had  filed  an  initial  applica¬ 
tion  for  benefit  on  March  23,  1959.  At 
that  time  he  had  registered  for  employment 
as  a  lumberjack  and  had  declared  that  he 
had  been  employed  by  the  Price  Brothers 
Company  Limited  in  that  capacity  from 
November  20,  1958  to  March  21,  1959, 
when  the  camp  was  shut  down. 

On  April  8,  1959,  the  claimant  had  stated 
in  the  “Farm  Questionnaire”  that  he  owned 
a  farm  of  approximately  120  acres  situated 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  Price  Brothers’ 
timber  limits,  the  nearest  place  where  there 
was  a  likelihood  of  his  obtaining  work; 
that  he  lived  on  the  farm  and  that  he 
considered  agriculture  his  main  means  of 
livelihood.  The  previous  year,  30  acres  of 
the  farm  were  under  cultivation,  20  acres 
were  in  pasture,  and  the  remainder  were 
in  bush. 

He  added  that  his  work  on  the  farm 
would  prevent  him  from  accepting  suitable 
employment  during  the  summer  but  not  in 
the  winter,  that  he  could  not  leave  from 
May  1  to  October  1  because  he  was  farm¬ 
ing  his  land,  but  that  from  October  1  to 
May  1  he  was  always  available  to  “do  any 
work,  provided  he  could  return  to  the  farm 
every  day  to  take  care  of  his  livestock” 
(8  cows,  12  pigs,  1  horse,  2  sheep  and  10 
chickens).  Lastly,  he  stated  that  no  one 
helped  him  on  the  farm. 

A  record  of  the  claimant’s  contributions 
showed  that  he  had  in  all  15  weeks  of 
contribution  during  the  year  preceding  the 
date  of  his  claim. 

On  April  13,  1959,  the  insurance  officer 
disqualified  the  claimant  from  receipt  of 
benefit  as  from  March  22,  1959  pursuant 
to  Sections  54(1)  and  57  (1)  of  the  Act 
and  Regulation  154  (3)  for  having  failed 
to  prove  that  he  was  unemployed,  his  main 
occupation  being  farming. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  the  board  of 
referees  on  May  16,  1959  and  said: 

I  am  sending  you  the  letter  . . .  telling  me  that 
I  had  stated  in  the  farm  questionnaire  that  I 
could  not  accept  employment  from  April  5 
to  September  22,  which  is  not  true.  I  can 
work  at  any  time,  from  October  1  to  May  20 
and  from  June  15  to  July  15.  If  I  can  give 
you  any  further  information,  you  have  only 
to  ask  me  the  questions  and  1  will  answer 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  What  I  am 
telling  you  is  that  my  work  on  my  farm  does 
not  keep  me  occupied  full  time  and  that  I  can 
accept  work  outside  and  still  carry  on  the 
work  I  have  to  do  on  my  farm. 
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The  claimant  also  produced  three  docu¬ 
ments  certifying  that  he  had  done  farm 
work  for  other  persons  from  September  8 
to  September  13,  1958,  and  from  October 
12  to  31,  1958  and  from  November  3  to  9, 
1958.  One  of  the  documents  certified  also 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  construction 
work  from  August  7  to  16,  1958. 

The  board  of  referees  heard  the  appeal 
on  June  18,  1959.  The  claimant  was  not 
present  at  the  hearing.  The  board  unani¬ 
mously  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  officer. 

On  June  29,  1959,  the  claimant  sent  a 
letter  to  the  local  office  of  the  Commission 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

(1)  I  cannot  be  considered  a  farmer,  because 
the  acreage  of  my  farm  under  cultivation,  the 
annual  income,  and  the  dairy  herd  are  not 
large  enough  to  support  a  family. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  first  condition,  I  have  to 
go  and  work  outside.  Even  if  I  do  not  have 
much  land  under  cultivation  I  must  state  that 
during  seeding  time,  in  early  June  and  during 
haying  time  and  the  grain  harvest,  July  and 
September,  I  cannot  be  considered  available, 
since  I  am  occupied  in  this  work. 

(3)  During  the  off-season,  I  can  accept  em¬ 
ployment  at  any  time,  even  if  I  must  return 
home  from  time  to  time,  not  daily,  but  once 
every  three  weeks  or  month,  to  give  some 
supervision  to  my  herd. 

(4)  My  wife  helps  out  in  my  absence;  there 
are  some  neighbours  who  can  easily  do  that 
work  on  the  farm. 

(5)  If  I  said  “daily”  on  my  report,  it  was 
because  I  am  accustomed  to  working  for  Price 
Brothers,  which  is  situated  close  to  my  place, 
and  the  employees  travel  back  and  forth  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  thus  avoiding  expenses  for 
meals. 

On  August  11,  1959,  YUnion  catholique 
des  cult iv at eurs  (Catholic  Union  of  Farm¬ 
ers)  of  Rimouski  appealed  to  the  Umpire. 
In  the  appeal  it  was  explained  that  the 
claimant  worked  more  than  20  weeks  away 
from  his  farm  during  the  year  preceding 
his  claim,  that  the  claimant  misunderstood 
the  question  put  to  him  by  the  local  office, 
and  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  accept 
employment  at  any  time  in  the  year  except 
in  early  June,  during  the  seeding  time,  in 
July,  during  the  haying,  and  at  the  end 
of  August  to  the  beginning  of  September, 
during  the  harvesting. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Regulation  154  (3)  con¬ 
tains  a  special  provision  under  which  any 
person  engaged  in  farming  on  his  own 
account  may  be  considered  unemployed 
during  the  farming  off-season  (approximately 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end 
of  March)  if  such  person,  during  the  off¬ 
season,  does  no  work  on  his  farm  or 
devotes  so  little  time  to  farming  that  he 
would  not  be  prevented  from  accepting 
full-time  employment. 


The  conditions  mentioned  in  that  pro¬ 
vision  apply,  however,  only  to  the  farming 
off-season.  I  understand  by  that,  that  even 
if  a  farmer  could  establish  that  each  year 
for  a  number  of  years  he  had  worked  else¬ 
where  during  the  entire  off-seasons,  this 
could  not  generally  serve  to  prove  that  he 
should  be  considered  to  be  unemployed 
during  the  farming  on-season  if  he  himself 
must,  other  than  in  his  spare  time  or  in 
a  similar  manner,  manage  his  farm  or  be 
present  on  it  to  perform  or  supervise  the 
performance  of  the  essential  farming  oper¬ 
ations  such  as  tilling,  seeding,  hay-making, 
harvesting,  etc.  Under  these  conditions,  in 
fact,  he  would  be  available  during  the 
entire  on-season  only  intermittently  and 
occasionally,  and  also  for  jobs  of  a  very 
short  duration;  therefore  he  would  be  so 
little  available  that  he  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  such  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act,  that  is,  to  be  available  in  a 
reasonably  regular  and  continuous  manner. 

I,  therefore,  consider  that  a  farmer  whose 
presence  on  his  farm  is  absolutely  required 
to  perform  or  supervise  the  performance  of 
the  aforementioned  operations  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  unemployed.  Furthermore,  I 
consider  that  ordinarily  there  is  no  way 
that  he  can  take  advantage  of  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (2)  of  Regulation  154, 
because  the  supervision  or  performance  of 
these  operations  under  such  conditions  would 
necessitate  his  devoting  more  time  than 
the  minimum  required  by  the  said  sub¬ 
section. 

Now  the  evidence  establishes  that  the 
claimant  in  the  present  case  had  to  be 
present  on  his  farm  to  perform  or  supervise 
the  performance,  during  the  on-season,  of 
the  seeding,  the  hay-making  and  the  har¬ 
vesting  operations.  I  am  therefore  of  the 
opinion  that  he  cannot  be  considered  as 
unemployed  within  the  meaning  of  Regu¬ 
lation  154(1)  as  from  April  5,  1959  and 
that  he  was  rightly  disqualified  from  receipt 
of  benefit  from  that  date. 

As  for  the  period  of  the  off-season,  that 
is  from  March  22  to  April  4,  1959  inclusive, 

I  believe  that  the  claimant  has  established 
satisfactorily  that  he  fulfilled  the  conditions 
of  subsection  (3)  of  the  said  Regulation, 
because  the  evidence  on  file  shows  that  he 
devoted  so  little  time  to  farming  during 
that  period  that  it  did  not  prevent  him  from 
working  full  time  for  four  months  during 
the  off-season  in  question. 

Except  for  the  period  from  March  22 
to  April  4,  1959,  I  decide  to  confirm  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  board  of  referees 
and  to  dismiss  the  appeal  of  the  Catholic 
Union  of  Farmers  of  Rimouski. 
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LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  December 
Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  December  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  139  wage  schedules  for 
inclusion  in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Government 
and  its  Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction, 
remodelling,  repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  138  contracts  in  these 
categories  was  awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to 
trade  unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading  provide 

that: 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by  provincial 
legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 

Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  awarded  in  December  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment  were 


as  follows: 

Department  No.  of  Contracts  Aggregate  Amount 

Defence  Production  89  $340,747.00 

Post  Office  14  183,063.05 

RCMP  9  173,383.95 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Government 
contracts  for  works  of  construction  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
contain  provisions  to  secure  the  payment  of 
wages  generally  accepted  as  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  each  trade  or  classification  employed 
in  the  district  where  the  work  is  being  per¬ 
formed. 

The  practice  of  Government  departments 
and  those  Crown  corporations  to  which  the 
legislation  applies,  before  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  work  of  construction,  re¬ 
modelling,  repair  or  demolition,  is  to  obtain 
wage  schedules  from  the  Department  of 
Labour  showing  the  applicable  wage  rate 
for  each  classification  of  workmen  deemed 
to  be  required  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


These  wage  schedules  are  thereupon  in¬ 
cluded  with  other  relevant  labour  condi¬ 
tions  as  terms  of  such  contracts  to  be 
observed  by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  in  advance  the  classifications  to 
be  employed  in  the  execution  of  a  contract. 
A  statement  of  the  labour  conditions  which 
must  be  observed  in  every  such  contract 
is  however,  included  therein  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  and  effect  as  those  which  apply 
in  works  of  construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s  Fair 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legislation 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa. 
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(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  provide  that: 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen;  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those  established 
by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

(b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district,  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 

Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  December 

During  December  the  sum  of  $12,773.14  was  collected  from  14  contractors  for  wage 
arrears  due  their  employees  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  contractors,  or  their  sub¬ 
contractors,  to  apply  the  wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employment  required  by 
the  schedule  of  labour  conditions  forming  part  of  their  contract.  This  amount  is  for 
distribution  to  the  384  workers  concerned. 

Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  December 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Chatham  Ont:  Whaling  &  Sons  Ltd,  installation  of  air  conditioning  equipment, 
Entomology  Laboratory.  Outlook  Sask:  Pedersen  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  west 
access  road,  South  Saskatchewan  River  Project.  Prince  Albert  National  Park  Sask: 
P  Pidskalney  &  B  Paulsen,  construction  of  earthfill  dam,  Emma  Lake  Project.  Mesachie 
Lake  B  C:  W  Burak  &  Co,  construction  of  Forest  Biology  Field  Laboratory,  Cowichan 
Lake  Forest  Experimental  Station.  Summerland  B  C:  Pollock  &  Taylor,  extension  to 
Processing  Laboratory,  Research  Station. 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

Petawawa  Ont:  Dell  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  400  housing  units  &  ground 
services  (DND  13/58,  Phase  11).  Wallaceburg  Ont:  Triple  ‘R’  Contractors,  *pumping  out 
of  septic  tanks  &  installation  of  field  tile. 

Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 

Christian  Island  Indian  Agency  Ont:  Halliday  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  three-bedroom 
staff  residence,  Christian  Island  RC  day  school.  Kwawkewlth  Indian  Agency  B  C: 
McGinnis  Bros,  installation  of  fire  escapes,  Alert  Bay  IRS. 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 

Dartmouth  N  S:  Universal  Electric,  Division  of  Univex  Electrical  Construction  & 
Engineering  Ltd,  installation  of  apron  floodlighting,  HMCS  Shearwater.  Greenwood  N  S: 
New  Brunswick  Wire  Fence  Co  Ltd,  security  fencing,  armament  area,  RCAF  Station. 
Halifax  N  S:  Universal  Electric,  Division  of  Univex  Electrical  Construction  &  Engineering 
Ltd,  installation  of  electrical  distributon  system,  Willow  Park.  St  Johns  Que:  Lemieux  & 
Frere  Inc,  construction  of  10-cell  guard  house,  class  2,  RCAF  Station.  Valcartier  Que: 
Bergerville  Estates  Ltd,  construction  of  RC  teaching  sisters’  residence.  Clinton  Ont:  The 
Ellis  Don  Ltd,  construction  of  foundations  for  radar  training  tower  &  passageway,  RCAF 
Station;  Lincoln  Iron  Works  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  structural  steel  for  radar  training 
tower  &  passageway,  RCAF  Station.  Downsview  Ont:  Carson  Electric  Co,  improvement 
of  existing  lighting  installation,  RCAF  Station.  Ottawa  Ont:  lohn  Inglis  Co  Ltd.  *supply  & 
installation  of  boiler  &  auxiliary  equipment  in  extension  of  heating  plant,  DRTE,  Shirley 
Bay.  Toronto  Ont:  Runnymede  Steel  Construction  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  structural 
steel  &  steel  joists,  armoury;  Redfern  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  armoury. 
Cold  Lake  Alta.  Conniston  Construction  Co  Ltd,  clearing,  grubbing,  seeding  &  construc¬ 
tion  of  aerodrome  drainage. 
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Building  and  Maintenance 

Kingston  Ont:  Gordon  Barr  Ltd,  renovations  to  pumphouse  &  construction  of  new 
sewers,  Fort  Frontenac.  Petawawa  Ont:  J  H  Turvey  Electric  Ltd,  rewiring  &  relighting  of 
drill  hall  (Bldg  0-9).  Uplands  Ont:  Becker-Joule  Ltd,  replacement  of  ashpit  doors  on 
boilers,  RCAF  Station. 

Department  of  Defence  Production 

Dartmouth  N  S:  James  F  Lahey  Ltd,  painting  with  fire  retardant  paint  hangar  “B”, 
RCN  Air  Station;  A  H  Langlois,  interior  painting  of  30  PMQs,  Albro  Lake  Naval  Radio 
Station.  Noranda  Que:  Andre  Caron  Ltd,  rewiring  &  relighting  of  DND  Bldg.  St  Johns 
Que:  J  &  E  Hall  (Canada)  Ltd,  modifications  to  refrigeration  equipment,  RCAF  Station. 
Camp  Borden  Ont:  Stephens-Adamson  Mfg  Co  of  Canada  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of 
endless  coal  conveyer  belt,  RCAF  Station.  Petawawa  Ont:  Ernest  Hammel,  painting 
interior  of  bldgs  in  "H  Compound.  Edmonton  Alta:  Haddow  &  Maughan  Ltd,  installation 
of  control  equipment  in  Central  Heating  Plant  C-4,  Griesbach  Barracks.  Kamloops  B  C: 
Western  Builders  &  Contractors,  excavation,  construction  of  concrete  foundation,  floor 
slab  &  apron  &  erecting  one  “Butler”  type  rigid  steel  bldg,  RCNAD.  Patricia  Bay  B  C: 
W  R  Menzies  &  Co  Ltd,  cleaning  underground  gas  tanks,  supply  &  installation  of  new 
pipe  line,  valves  etc,  truck  loading  dispenser  &  filter  dehydrator,  Marine  Section. 

National  Harbours  Board 

Montreal  Que:  Industrial  Maintenance  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  traffic  sign  supports 
on  Jacques  Cartier  Bridge.  Vancouver  B  C:  Howe  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
office  bldg,  Centennial  Pier;  British  Columbia  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co  Ltd,  dredging, 
Lapointe  Pier. 

Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 

Yellowknife  N  W  T:  Yukon  Construction  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  heating,  ventilation, 
plumbing  &  drainage  systems,  Vocational  Training  Bldg. 

Department  of  Public  Works 

Hermitage  Nfld:  L  G  &  M  H  Smith  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction.  Allendale  NS:  B  &  M 
Comeau  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  wharf.  Chegoggin  Point  NS:  L  E  Powell 
&  Co  Ltd,  breakwater  repairs.  Gabarus  N  S:  Campbell  &  Maclsaac,  groyne  repairs. 
Mulgrave  NS:  F  W  Digdon  &  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  wharf.  Parrsboro  N  S:  Colin  R 
MacDonald  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction.  Pictou  NS:  T  C  Gorman  (Nova  Scotia)  Ltd, 
reconstruction  of  quay  wall.  Short  Beach  N  S:  Clare  Industries  Ltd,  repairs  to  retaining 
wall.  Westport  N  S:  R  A  Douglas  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction  &  extension.  Blackville  N  B: 
Coronet  Paving  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office  &  fisheries  bldg.  Dorchester  N  B:  Mac- 
Pherson  Builders  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  St  Louis  de  Kent  N  B:  La  Construction 
Acadienne  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Baie  Ste  Catherine  Que:  L’Atelier  Mecanique 
de  la  Malbaie  Enrg,  steel  revetting  of  concrete  wall.  Macamic  Que:  Roger  &  Philippe 
Bergeron  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Rock  Island  Que:  Williams  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Ste  Anne  de  Bellevue  Que:  Vermont 
Construction  Inc,  construction  of  new  laundry,  Ste  Anne’s  Hospital.  St  Godefroi  Que: 
A  O  Ramier,  construction  of  protection  works.  Three  Rivers  Que:  Delphis  L’Heureux, 
rejointing  &  covering  copings  in  copper,  federal  bldg.  Lanark  Ont:  Howard  S  Clark, 
construction  of  post  office.  North  Gower  Ont:  Howard  S  Clark,  construction  of  post  office. 
Ottawa  Ont:  George  A  Crain  &  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  cafeteria  bldg,  Riverside  Drive; 
Ottawa  Building  Maintenance  Co  Reg’d,  redecoration  of  certain  rooms,  wash  rooms  & 
stairwells,  Temporary  Bldgs  No  6  &  No  9,  Sussex  St.  Port  Arthur  &  Fort  William  Ont: 
Speckert-Morris  Ltd,  additional  fill  &  stockpile  (stage  4),  Lakehead  Harbour.  Toronto  Ont: 
Canadian  Dredge  &  Dock  Co  Ltd,  extension  to  Toronto  Island  Airport  runway.  Dominion 
City  Man:  Steinback  Lumber  Yards  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Inglis  Man:  G  A 
Goulsbra,  construction  of  post  office.  Miami  Man:  Andrew  Bros  Hardware,  construction 
of  post  office.  Morris  Man:  A  W  Peterson  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP 
detachment  quarters.  Carnduff  Sask:  Freoschl  &  Heisler  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detach¬ 
ment  quarters.  Rouleau  Sask:  Weyburn  Builders  &  Supplies  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office. 
Sheho  Sask:  Matheson  Bros  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Shellbrook  Sask:  C  M 
Miners  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Alexis  Alta:  Dell 
Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  two-bedroom  bungalow  (teacherage)  &  addition  & 
alterations  to  two-classroom  day  school  &  staff  unit.  Alix  Alta:  R  Holzer,  construction  of 
post  office.  Beiseker  Alta:  Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment 
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quarters.  Big  Valley  Alta:  G  H  Roberts  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office. 
Didsbury  Alta:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  federal  bldg.  Edmonton  Alta: 
Christensen  &  Macdonald  Ltd,  construction  of  UIC  Bldg.  Two  Hills  Alta:  Bird  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  RCMP  detachment  quarters.  Nakusp  B  C:  Mackie  & 
Hooper  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Port  Alberni  B  C:  The  Fraser 
River  Pile  Driving  Co  Ltd,  reconstruction  of  assembly  wharf.  Steveston  B  C:  Vancouver 
Pile  Driving  &  Contracting  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  ice  shear  boom  &  breakwater.  Uclulet 
West  B  C:  Tom  Gibson  Contracting,  wharf  repairs.  Vancouver  B  C:  EH  Shockley  & 
Son  Ltd,  alterations  to  examining  warehouse  for  Department  of  Public  Printing  &  Stationery. 
Victoria  B  C:  O  Pedersen,  alterations  to  1st,  2nd  &  3rd  floors,  Belmont  Bldg,  for 
Department  of  National  Revenue,  Taxation  Branch.  Whitehorse  Y  T:  Dawson  &  Hall 
Ltd,  construction  of  four-unit  apartment  bldg  &  federal  housing  for  1959-60. 

Contracts  Containing  the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 

St  John’s  Nfld:  Canadian  National  Railways,  docking  &  repairs  to  Tug  “Pugwash”. 
Wood  Islands  P  E  I:  The  J  P  Porter  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Halifax  N  S:  Halifax  Shipyards, 
Division  of  Dominion  Steel  &  Coal  Corporation,  construction  &  delivery  of  shovel 
dredge.  Pictou  N  S:  Ferguson  Industries  Ltd,  docking  &  repairs  to  dredge  “Pownal  II”. 
Port  Hawkesbury  N  S:  Port  Hawkesbury  Marine  Railway  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to  Tug  “Canso”. 
Edmundston  N  B:  Omer  E  Martin,  installation  of  tower  clock,  federal  bldg.  Hull  Que: 
Sandy  Hill  Hardware,  interior  painting,  New  Printing  Bureau.  Joliette  Que:  Maurice 
Gougeon,  repairs  to  parapet,  federal  bldg.  Montreal  Que:  B  B  Electric  Co  Ltd,  lighting 
improvements,  Customs  Examining  Bldg.  Arnprior  Ont:  A  Lanctot  Construction  Co, 
structural  repairs,  Civil  Defence  College;  I  C  McManus  &  Sons,  interior  painting,  Civil 
Defence  College.  Oshawa  Ont:  J  McDonald  &  Son,  general  alterations,  federal  bldg. 
Ottawa  Ont:  A  C  McDonald  &  Sons,  electrical  repairs,  “B”  Bldg,  Cartier  Square;  I  R 
Statham,  general  alterations,  Centre  Block,  Parliament  Bldgs;  A  K  Lippert,  supply  of 
corridor  directional  signs  for  Centre  Block,  Parliament  Bldgs;  Robert  Strang,  general 
redecorating,  Centre  Block,  Parliament  Bldgs;  J  G  Bisson  Construction  &  Engineering 
Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  new  electrical  fixtures,  Centre  Block,  Parliament  Bldgs; 
F  G  Bowie  &  Sons  Ltd,  electrical  repairs,  No  8  Temporary  Bldg;  Louis  G  Fortin,  general 
alterations,  No  8  Temporary  Bldg;  Shore  &  Horwitz  Construction  Co  Ltd,  general  altera¬ 
tions,  30  Lydia  St;  Louis  G  Fortin,  general  alterations,  RCMP  Bldg;  A  McWade,  renova¬ 
tions,  Connaught  Bldg;  Roger  E  Boivin,  interior  painting,  Mines  Bldg.  North  Vancouver 
B  C:  The  Burrard  Dry  Dock  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  diesel-electrical  drag-suction  hopper 
dredge. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority 

Allan  burg  Ont:  Dominion  Bridge  Co  Ltd,  replacement  of  counterweight  ropes,  Bridge 
11,  Welland  Canal.  Port  Colborne  Ont:  Dominion  Bridge  Co  Ltd,  replacement  of  counter¬ 
weight  ropes,  Bridge  20,  Welland  Canal.  St  Catharines  Ont:  Schwenger  Construction  Ltd, 
modification  of  mitre  gate  sills,  Welland  Canal.  Welland  Ont:  Dominion  Bridge  Co  Ltd, 
replacement  of  counterweight  ropes,  Bridge  14,  Welland  Canal,  near  Welland  Ont: 
Cameron  &  Phin  Ltd,  replacement  of  deck  on  lift  span,  Bridge  18,  Welland  Canal. 
Port  Weller,  St  Catharines,  Thorold  &  Homer  Ont:  Ruliff  Grass  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
replacement  of  wire  ropes  on  five  fenders  &  one  land  rope  at  locks,  Welland  Canal.  Thorold, 
Merritton  &  St  Catharines  Ont:  Aiken  &  McLachlan  Ltd,  channel  improvements,  miscel¬ 
laneous  filling  &  grading,  &  closed  conduit. 

Department  of  Transport 

Goose  Bay  Labrador:  E  S  Martin  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  nine  double 
staff  dwellings,  single  men’s  living  quarters  &  related  work,  Goose  Airport;  Terminal 
Construction  Division  of  Henry  I  Kaiser  Co  (Canada)  Ltd,  construction  of  by-pass  & 
outfall  sewers,  septic  tank  syphon  chamber  &  related  works;  Terminal  Construction 
Division  of  Henry  I  Kaiser  Co  (Canada)  Ltd,  provision  of  meter  chamber  &  associated 
piping.  Corner  Brook  Nfld:  Quemar  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  remote  transmitter  &  receiver 
bldg.  Torbay  Nfld:  Allied  Construction  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  lighting  system,  car  parking 
area.  Halifax  N  S:  Halifax  Shipyards,  Division  of  Dominion  Steel  &  Coal  Corp,  Con¬ 
struction  of  double  ended  automobile  &  passenger  ferry  for  service  between  Cape  Tormen- 
tine  N  B  &  Borden  PEI;  Bryant  Electric  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  power  &  control  cables 
for  AASR,  International  Airport;  Trynor  Construction  Co  Ltd,  clearing  for  control  tower 
visibility,  International  Airport.  Ancienne  Lorette  Que:  Arno  Electric  Reg’d,  construction 
of  temporary  boiler  house,  Quebec  Airport.  Fox  River  Que:  Arthur  Lafontaine,  con¬ 
struction  of  double  staff  dwelling  &  related  work.  Montreal  Que:  The  Highway  Paving 
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Co  Ltd,  additional  development,  Airport;  Chas  Duranceau  Ltd,  resurfacing  &  repairs  to 
existing  airport  roads  &  parking  areas.  Riviere  du  Loup  Que:  F  Belanger  &  J  L  Guerette 
Enr,  installation  of  lighting  facilities,  Airport.  Seven  Islands  Que:  F  Belanger  &  J  L 
Guerette  Enr,  construction  of  extension  to  Air  Terminal  Bldg.  Fort  William  Ont:  Harry 
Adelman  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  two  NDB  Bldgs,  Lakehead.  Kenora  Ont:  Heath 
Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  three  double  staff  dwellings,  one  single  staff  dwelling 
&  related  work.  Malton  Ont:  J  A  Watt  &  Co  Ltd,  primary  power  revisions,  International 
Airport;  York  Steel  Construction  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  structural  steelwork,  aeroquay 
No  1,  Air  Terminal  Bldg,  International  Airport;  Canadian  Safety  Fences,  construction 
of  guard  fence,  International  Airport.  Windsor  Ont:  Horton  Steel  Works  Ltd,  installation 
of  steel  elevated  storage  tank,  concrete  footing  &  vault,  etc,  Airport.  Saskatoon,  Hague  & 
Blucher  Sask:  W  C  Wells  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  non-directional  beacon 
bldgs  at  Hague  &  Blucher  &  back  beam  marker  at  Saskatoon.  Kimberley  B  C:  A  E  Jones 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  single  dwelling,  Airport.  Sandspit  B  C:  Dyck  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  single  men's  quarters  &  related  work.  Terrace  B  C:  Stange  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  emergency  power  house.  Vancouver  B  C:  Beaver  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  alterations  &  additions  to  air  services  bldg,  Airport.  Williams  Lake  B  C:  Marpole 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  five  double  staff  dwellings,  one  radio  range  bldg, 
one  transmitter-power  house  &  related  work. 


U.S.  Social  Security  Payments  Began  20  Years  Ago 

The  first  monthly  benefit  cheques  issued  under  the  United  States  Social  Security  Act 
were  mailed  out  20  years  ago  last  December.  In  the  20  years  that  payments  have  been 
made,  more  than  $50  billion  has  been  paid. 

At  the  end  of  1959,  cheques  were  being  mailed  to  13,750,000  persons.  Monthly 
payments  were  amounting  to  $850  million. 

The  Act  was  passed  in  1935  and  the  first  benefits  became  payable  for  the  month 
of  lanuary  1940.  Since  then,  21  million  beneficiaries  have  received  $50.4  billion  in 
benefits. 

Retired  workers  and  their  dependents  have  received  $38.1  billion;  survivors  of 
workers  who  have  died,  $11.6  billion;  disabled  workers  aged  50  to  65  and  their 
dependents,  about  $750  million.  Lump-sum  payments  to  survivors  have  totalled  $1.2 
billion. 


Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1 

{Continued  from  page  173 ) 

Meaford,  Creemore  and  return.  On  the 
return  trip,  with  the  plow  not  operating, 
the  crews  were  required  to  pick  up  loaded 
freight  cars  at  Collingwood. 

On  another  occasion  the  crew  had  to 
set  off  the  plows  at  Collingwood  and  handle 
a  train  to  Glen  Huron,  after  which  it 
picked  up  more  loaded  cars  and  the  plows 
at  Collingwood  to  return  to  Allandale. 

The  firemen  submitted  claims  for  separate 
days  for  handling  the  revenue  freight.  The 
company  denied  the  claims  and  paid  the 
crews  on  the  basis  of  continuous  time. 

The  Brotherhood  contended  that  the 
claims  should  be  paid  because  the  firemen 
were  used  in  service  other  than  that  for 
which  they  were  called.  It  cited  an  article 
in  the  current  working  agreement  that  states: 

Firemen  or  helpers  coming  in  from  snow 
plow  trip  will  not  be  required  to  do  any 
switching  at  terminals,  except  to  put  their  own 
train  away  if  no  yard  engine  is  immediately 
available.  At  intermediate  points  enroute  crews 
will  not  do  any  switching,  except  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  cars  in  order  to  plow  out  a  track 
or  tracks. 


The  company  contended  that  the  rule 
cited  explicitly  prohibits  switching  in  speci¬ 
fied  circumstances  and  on  none  of  the 
occasions  was  there  a  violation  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  mentioned.  It  also  argued  that  the 
second  part  of  the  rule  would  apply  only 
when  the  snowplows  were  in  use. 

It  then  cited  a  rule  that  provides  for 
payment  at  the  highest  rate  applicable  when 
crews  perform  more  than  one  class  of  road 
service  in  a  day  or  trip,  with  a  minimum  of 
100  miles  for  the  combined  service.  This 
rule,  the  company  contended,  “clearly 
establishes  the  company’s  right  to  use  fire¬ 
men  in  more  than  one  class  of  road  service 
in  a  day  or  trip.” 

In  its  decision,  the  Board  referred  to  Case 
No.  708  (L.G.,  Jan.  1959,  p.  56).  In  view 
of  the  decision  in  that  case,  the  Board 
ruled  that  the  claims  of  the  three  firemen 
be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  difference 
between  two  separate  straight  time  days 
and  the  payment  already  made.  It  also 
reaffirmed  its  earlier  decision. 
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Employment  in  Canada  in  1959 

(Continued  from  page  Hi) 

The  trade,  finance  and  service  industries 
continued  to  expand  during  the  year. 

The  increase  in  employment,  combined 
with  a  markedly  lower  rate  of  expansion 
in  the  labour  force,  resulted  in  a  much 
lower  level  of  unemployment.  In  1959, 
labour  demand  was  in  approximate  balance 
with  supply  in  as  many  as  18  areas  during 
the  period  of  greatest  activity,  in  September. 

In  1958  a  balanced  situation  was  reached  in 
no  more  than  5  areas.  On  average,  8  areas 
had  a  substantial  labour  surplus  in  1959 
compared  with  13  in  1958.  In  the  summer 
months  a  number  of  occupational  shortages 
were  reported,  including  welders,  tool  mak¬ 
ers,  draughtsmen  and  certain  types  of  skilled 
textile  and  construction  workers. 

Ontario — The  year  was  marked  by  a 
strong  advance  in  economic  activity,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  first  six  months.  The 
chief  gains  were  in  manufacturing,  in  which 
many  industries  reflected  the  general  streng¬ 
thening  in  demand  for  automobile,  plant 
equipment,  farm  implements  and  structural 
steel.  The  resulting  increase  in  employment 
and  income  were  supported  by  the  con¬ 
tinuing  expansion  of  service  producing  in¬ 
dustries. 

Employment  increased  by  50,000  or  2.4 
per  cent  in  1959,  in  sharp  contrast  to  1958, 
when  average  employment  fell  for  the  first 
time  in  the  postwar  period.  The  rise  in 
1959,  however,  was  smaller  than  that  of 
1957  and  less  than  half  the  increase  of 
1956.  Increased  demand  for  labour  was 
reflected  in  a  longer  work-week,  average 
hours  in  manufacturing  for  the  first  10 
months  rising  from  40.3  in  1958  to  40.8 
hours. 

Employment  in  Ontario 


January-October 

(1949=100) 


1959 

1958 

Industrial  Composite 

121.3 

119.7 

Forestry  . 

57.0 

62.2 

Mining  . 

165.5 

159.5 

Manufacturing  . 

110.5 

109.3 

Rubber  products  .... 

108.2 

99.7 

Textile  products  . 

79.2 

78.7 

Iron  and  steel  products 

111.3 

101.5 

Transportation  equipment  .... 

110.0 

124.5 

Aircraft  and  parts  . 

273.5 

520.8 

Motor  vehicles 

106.0 

99.2 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock 

equipment  . 

64.0 

80.5 

Construction  . 

133.7 

134.0 

Trade  . 

140.2 

137.0 

Service  . 

144.2 

140.1 
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Employment  advanced  most  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  year.  After  June 
the  total  number  of  persons  with  jobs, 
seasonally  adjusted,  fluctuated  unevenly  and 
was  not  much  higher  in  December  than  at 
mid-year.  In  part,  this  appeared  to  be  only 
a  temporary  lull,  caused  by  the  steel  strike 
in  the  United  States  and  the  resulting  short¬ 
age  of  some  imported  components.  A  more 
basic  development,  however,  was  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  house-building,  which  halted 
the  employment  expansion  in  construction 
and  had  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  output  of 
plumbing  supplies  and  other  construction 
materials. 

Labour  income  in  the  region  rose  from 
an  average  monthly  figure  of  $576  million 
in  1958  to  $622  million  in  1959  (first  10 
months).  This  increase  (8  per  cent)  was 
exceeded  only  in  1956  and  was  one  per¬ 
centage  point  greater  than  the  1953-58 
average. 

Although  the  trend  was  generally  rising, 
manufacturing  employment  as  a  whole  made 
rather  slow  progress,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  The  industries  leading  the 
recovery  were  in  the  iron  and  steel  products 
group,  particularly  primary  steel  and  mach¬ 
inery  manufacturing.  Motor  vehicles,  rub¬ 
ber  products  and  other  associated  industries 
also  contributed  substantially  to  the  over-all 
gain.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  of 
all  the  principle  manufacturing  industry 
groups,  only  iron  and  steel  products  had  a 
higher  employment  level  than  the  previous 
peak  in  1956.  The  aircraft  industry  employed 
about  12,000  workers,  some  10,000  fewer 
than  the  average  of  the  previous  year.  Other 
important  industries  with  lagging  employ¬ 
ment  included  the  manufacture  of  railway 
rolling  stock  and  heavy  electrical  equip¬ 
ment. 

Forestry  employment  was  down  from  the 
two  previous  years,  mainly  because  of  the 
low  level  of  pulp  cutting  in  the  spring. 
Beginning  in  October  the  demand  for  pulp 
cutters  showed  a  substantial  improvement. 
Although  final  figures  are  not  yet  available, 
reports  from  most  northern  areas  of  the 
province  indicate  that  the  volume  of  work 
in  pulpcutting  camps  this  winter  has  been 
much  higher  than  during  the  past  two 
winters. 

Mining  held  up  at  about  the  same  level 
as  in  1958,  although  the  completion  of 
development  work  on  new  uranium  mines 
resulted  in  some  decrease  towards  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  average  employment  level 
was  10  per  cent  higher  than  1957  and  19 
per  cent  higher  than  1956.  Most  of  this 
increase  resulted  from  the  heavy  manpower 


requirements  in  1959  in  uranium.  The  out¬ 
look  for  uranium  producers  was  dimmed  by 
prospective  declines  in  exports  to  the  United 
States,  although  at  the  year-end  substantial 
layoffs  were  not  anticipated  for  some  time. 

Construction  employment  was  at  about 
the  same  average  level  as  in  1958.  As  in 
other  regions,  the  volume  of  new  housing 
declined  steeply  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year  and  recovered  partially  in  the  fall  as 
a  result  of  the  direct  lending  program  of 
CMHC.  New  units  started  in  urban  centres 
totalled  about  40,000  for  the  year,  16  per 
cent  fewer  than  in  1958.  Non-residential 
construction  was  generally  more  active  than 
last  year.  This  was  particularly  true  of  road 
and  highway  construction,  which  employed 
about  10  per  cent  more  workers  than  in 
1958.  Commercial  and  institutional  building 
also  advanced  moderately  during  the  year. 

Unemployment  in  the  region  declined 
from  last  year’s  level  but  was  still  high  in 
comparison  with  any  other  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking 
work  averaged  4.2  per  cent  of  the  labour 
force  compared  with  5.0  per  cent  in  1958 
and  3.1  per  cent  in  1957.  The  improvement 
was  reflected  at  the  local  level:  of  the  34 
markets  in  the  region,  as  many  as  27  had 
a  balanced  labour-demand  situation  at  the 
height  of  activity  last  fall,  as  opposed  to 
only  21  in  1958.  A  heavy  demand  for 
workers  in  skilled  and  professional  occupa¬ 
tions  was  reported  fairly  frequently,  although 
these  labour  shortages  did  not  persist  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  During  the  low 
period  of  activity  between  January  and 
March  1959,  the  number  of  areas  with  a 
substantial  surplus  of  labour  did  not  exceed 
18,  compared  with  22  in  the  same  period  of 
1958. 

Prairie — Aside  from  seasonal  movements, 
employment  in  the  Prairie  region  was  rela¬ 
tively  stable  in  the  latter  part  of  1959, 
following  a  sharp  rise  early  in  the  year. 
The  gain  took  place  entirely  in  non-agricul- 
tural  industries,  where  1959  employment 
averaged  6.3  per  cent  above  the  1958  level. 
In  agriculture  the  long-term  employment 
decline  continued,  the  number  working  on 
farms  showing  a  drop  of  4.1  per  cent  from 
the  previous  year.  Total  employment  regis¬ 
tered  a  3.2  per  cent  gain  from  1958  and 
labour  income  increased  by  about  9  per 
cent.  The  strengthening  employment  situa¬ 
tion  brought  about  a  drop  of  almost  20 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons  without 
jobs  and  seeking  work. 

All  major  non-agricultural  industries  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  employment  advance.  A 
large  year-to-year  gain  occurred  in  con¬ 
struction  employment,  amounting  to  almost 


20  per  cent  near  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1959  and  roughly  10  per  cent  through  the 
summer  and  fall.  Commercial  building  was 
up  from  1958  during  the  entire  year,  but 
housebuilding  fell  from  year-earlier  levels 
after  the  first  quarter.  Housing  starts  were 

7  per  cent  fewer  in  the  first  1 1  months  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1958.  Large  con¬ 
struction  projects  underway  in  the  region 
included  the  South  Saskatchewan  River  Dam 
and  mining  and  hydro  developments  at 
Thompson  and  Kelsey  in  northern  Manitoba. 

The  employment  expansion  in  manufac¬ 
turing  that  was  interrupted  in  1958  was 
resumed  in  1959;  the  value  of  factory  ship¬ 
ments  in  the  first  10  months  went  up  by 

8  per  cent  from  the  corresponding  period  in 
1958.  By  late  1959  the  number  working 
in  the  industry  was  about  5  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  and  well  above  the  1957 
level.  Manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  prod¬ 
ucts,  especially  suppliers  for  industries  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  exploitation  of  the  primary 
resources  of  the  region,  showed  the  most 
notable  expansion  in  employment.  Steel 
mills  and  pipe  manufacturing  plants  under 
construction  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
which  will  come  into  production  during  the 
year,  highlighted  the  expansion  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry. 

Reflecting  the  increase  in  labour  and 
other  income,  trade  and  services  both  em¬ 
ployed  more  than  5  per  cent  more  personnel 
in  1959  than  in  1958.  Retail  sales  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  rose  8.4 
per  cent,  3.8  per  cent,  and  4.9  per  cent, 
respectively,  in  the  first  11  months  of  1959 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1958. 
Sales  of  farm  equipment  rose  30  per  cent 
above  the  1958  level. 

Production  of  minerals  rose  in  value  by 
6.0  per  cent  from  1958.  The  declines  of  the 
past  few  years  in  coal  mining  were  largely 
checked  by  exports  to  Japan  and  increased 
utilization  of  lignite  in  southeastern  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  Although  little  effect  on  employ¬ 
ment  was  evident,  except  in  associated 
industries,  crude  oil  production  in  the  first 
nine  months  went  up  from  the  same  period 
in  1958  by  more  than  12  per  cent  and 
natural  gas  production  increased  by  40  per 
cent.  Both  demand  and  prices  for  zinc  and 
copper  were  more  firm  in  1959,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  iron  ore  was  mined  and 
shipped  from  the  Steep  Rock  mining  area 
west  of  Lake  Superior.  The  potash  mine 
near  Saskatoon  was  in  production  but  it 
was  found  necessary  to  suspend  operations 
late  in  the  year  for  repairs. 

Modest  employment  increases  occurred 
both  in  transportation,  including  storage 
and  communication,  and  in  establishments 
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providing  financial,  real  estate,  and  insur¬ 
ance  services  for  the  region.  The  work 
force  in  the  forestry  industry,  both  in 
northern  Alberta  and  in  the  Lake  Superior 
area,  expanded  in  response  to  improved 
demand  for  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper. 

Prairie  farmers  experienced  a  difficult 
year.  Drought  conditions  early  in  the  season 
were  followed  by  excess  precipitation  at 
harvest  time  so  that  some  of  the  crop, 
which  was  heavier  than  the  long-term  aver¬ 
age  but  lighter  than  the  average  for  the 
past  10  years,  remained  unharvested  when 
winter  set  in.  Early  estimates  of  cash 
income  indicated  a  decline  of  about  4  per 
cent  from  1958.  Most  of  this  decline 
occurred  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  was 
greatest  in  Saskatchewan,  where  it  amounted 
to  6  per  cent  for  the  year.  Cash  income 
was  at  a  higher  level  than  in  1957,  however. 

Pacific — Improved  levels  of  economic 
activity  in  1959  in  the  Pacific  region  raised 
average  non-agricultural  employment  4.3 
per  cent  from  1958.  This  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  3.5-per-cent  increase  for 
Canada  as  a  whole.  The  number  working 
on  farms  remained  fairly  constant.  Labour 
income  rose  about  8  per  cent  and  the 
number  of  jobless  dropped  by  one-quarter 
from  the  year  before.  The  year-to-year 
growth  of  2.4  per  cent  in  the  labour  force 
was  smaller  than  that  of  the  previous  year 
but  larger  than  the  Canadian  average. 
A  temporary  slowdown  in  employment 
occurred  in  late  summer  as  a  result  of  a 
strike  of  27,000  logging  and  sawmill  work¬ 
ers  on  the  coast  and  on  Vancouver  Island. 

A  strong  demand  for  pulp  and  paper 
from  export  markets  throughout  the  year 
and  a  high  rate  of  lumber  production  in 
the  first  half  lent  strength  to  the  economy 
of  the  region.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
pulp  and  paper  production  from  1958  was 
estimated  at  13  per  cent;  plywood  produc¬ 
tion  was  about  equal  in  both  years.  Although 
lumber  production  was  disrupted  by  the 
woodworkers  strike,  the  strike  coincided 
roughly  with  the  period  of  greatest  fire 
hazard  when  woods  operations  are  fre¬ 
quently  closed  down,  so  that  lumber  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  year  as  a  whole  was  down  only 
moderately  from  the  1958  total. 

Manufacturers  supplying  the  forestry  in¬ 
dustry  benefited  from  the  high  levels  of 
activity  in  the  woods.  Weaknesses  persisted 
throughout  the  year  in  shipbuilding  but 
improvement  in  food-processing,  along  with 
the  substantial  increase  in  wood-using  manu¬ 
factures,  raised  the  value  of  total  factory 


shipments  in  the  first  10  months  to  3.5 
per  cent  above  the  same  period  in  1958. 
Employment  in  manufacturing  varied  from 
about  2  to  5  per  cent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier,  in  the  months  not  affected  by  the 
woodsworkers’  strike.  Employment  in  trans¬ 
portation  fluctuated  with  the  changes  in 
lumber  production  and  averaged  somewhat 
lower  for  1959  than  for  1958. 

A  heavy  schedule  of  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  building  maintained  construction 
employment  roughly  10  per  cent  above  the 
year-earlier  levels  after  the  first  few  months 
of  1959,  in  spite  of  a  drop  in  housebuilding. 
Housing  starts  in  the  first  1 1  months  in 
centres  of  5,000  population  and  over  were 
down  about  20  per  cent  from  the  same 
period  in  1958. 

The  value  of  minerals  produced  moved 
ahead  4.1  per  cent  from  1958;  iron,  nickel, 
copper,  and  silver  mining  made  gains.  In¬ 
dustrial  material  also  shared  in  the  increase 
but  both  gold  and  coal  production  declined 
by  roughly  10  per  cent.  The  petroleum 
industry  experienced  a  large  expansion 
in  exploration  and  development  activity, 
especially  in  the  north,  following  a  very 
encouraging  discovery  in  the  summer.  By 
year-end,  the  number  of  drilling  rigs  in 
operation  was  one-third  higher  than  a  year 
earlier  and  geological  crews  in  the  field 
were  about  three  times  as  numerous.  Em¬ 
ployment  in  minerals  was  relatively  stable 
throughout  1959  compared  with  an  almost 
continuous  decline  throughout  1958.  After 
mid-year  in  1959,  the  employment  level  was 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  although  still 
well  below  1957. 

In  the  first  11  months  retail  sales  were  4 
per  cent  ahead  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  1958,  resulting  in  an  improvement  of 
about  3  per  cent  in  trade  employment  from 
the  year-earlier  levels.  The  numbers  en¬ 
gaged  in  finance,  real  estate,  and  insurance 
establishments  also  gained  3  to  5  per  cent 
from  the  equivalent  months  of  1958.  Only 
a  slight  gain  was  registered  by  the  services 
industry  from  the  year  before,  chiefly 
because  of  inclement  weather  in  the  tourist 
season. 

Both  employment  and  cash  income  in 
agriculture  were  virtually  unchanged  from 
1958.  The  landed  value  of  fish  caught  in 
the  initial  11  months  of  1959  was  reduced 
by  about  one-third  from  the  same  period 
of  1958  as  a  result  of  the  change  from  a 
peak  to  an  off-year  in  the  4-year  sockeye 
salmon  run.  The  salmon  catch  was  further 
reduced  by  a  two-week  strike  at  the  height 
of  the  season. 
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PRICES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Consumer  Price  Index,  January  1960 

The  consumer  price  index  (1949=100) 
declined  0.3  per  cent  from  127.9  to  127.5 
between  December  1959  and  January  I960.* 
The  latest  index  is  1.1  per  cent  above  the 
January  1959  index  of  126.1. 

The  drop  in  the  total  index  resulted  from 
a  lower  food  index  combined  with  the 
effects  of  January  sales  in  clothing  and 
homefurnishings.  Shelter  was  up  fraction¬ 
ally  while  the  other  commodities  and  services 
component  was  unchanged. 

The  food  index  declined  0.7  per  cent  from 
122.4  to  121.6  to  stand  below  the  January 
1959  index  of  122.3.  Egg  prices  recorded 
a  further  substantial  decrease  of  6  cents 
per  dozen;  grade  “A”  large  averaged  42 
cents.  Oranges,  orange  juice,  and  lettuce 
were  lower  and  beef  and  pork  prices  also 
eased  slightly.  Chicken  and  lamb  were 
higher,  fresh  vegetables  recorded  seasonal 
price  increases  and  canned  vegetables  regis¬ 
tered  slight  advances. 

The  clothing  index  decreased  1.1  per  cent 
from  111.4  to  110.2  as  traditional  January 
sales  were  in  evidence  on  a  wide  range  of 
men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  wear  as  well 
as  some  items  of  footwear.  Sale  prices 
particularly  affected  women’s  fur  and  cloth 
coats,  men’s  overcoats,  and  women’s  over¬ 
shoes. 

The  shelter  index  moved  from  142.7  to 
142.8,  a  fractional  increase  of  0.1  per  cent. 
Rents  were  unchanged,  but  the  home-owner¬ 
ship  component  was  up. 

The  household  operation  index,  also 
reflecting  January  sales  in  appliances,  fur¬ 
niture  and  textiles,  declined  0.3  per  cent 
from  123.7  to  123.3.  Some  utensils  and 
equipment  and  household  supplies  were 
higher. 

The  other  commodities  and  services  index 
was  unchanged  at  136.9  as  somewhat  lower 
prices  for  new  passenger  cars  and  gasoline 
were  offset  by  rates  which  averaged  higher 
for  hospitals  and  newspapers. 

Group  indexes  for  January  1959  were: 
food  122.3,  shelter  140.2,  clothing  109.2, 
household  operation  121.8,  and  other  com¬ 
modities  and  services  133.4. 


*  See  Table  F-l  at  back  of  book. 


City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  December  1959 

Eight  of  the  ten  regional  consumer  price 
indexes  (1949=100)  were  lower  between 
November  and  December  1959.  Decreases 
ranged  from  0.1  per  cent  in  Saint  John  to 
0.5  per  cent  in  Saskatoon-Regina  and 
Edmonton-Calgary;  indexes  in  both  St. 
John’s  and  Montreal  were  unchanged.* 
Decreases  in  foods  were  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  changes  in  the  total  indexes.  Food 
indexes  were  lower  in  all  ten  cities,  with 
declines  ranging  from  a  fractional  0.1  per 
cent  in  St.  John’s  to  2.0  per  cent  in 
Saskatoon-Regina.  Shelter  indexes  rose  in 
seven  cities,  were  unchanged  in  two  and 
declined  in  the  other.  Clothing  indexes 
showed  mixed  results:  five  regional  city 
indexes  were  up,  three  declined  and  two 
remained  unchanged.  Household  operation 
indexes  were  higher  in  seven  cities,  lower 
in  one  and  unchanged  in  the  remaining  two 
centres.  Other  commodities  and  services 
indexes  were  higher  in  four  cities,  un¬ 
changed  in  six. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  November  and  December 
were  as  follows:  Saskatoon-Regina  —0.6 
to  124.0;  Edmonton-Calgary  —0.6  to  124.1; 
Halifax  — 0.4  to  127.3;  Toronto  — 0.4  to 
130.1;  Ottawa  — 0.3  to  128.3;  Winnipeg 
—  0.3  to  125.4;  Vancouver  —0.2  to  129.6; 
Saint  John  -0.1  to  129.1.  St.  John’s  and 
Montreal  remained  unchanged  at  114.6t 
and  128.7  respectively. 

Wholesale  Price  Index,  December  1959 

Canada’s  general  wholesale  price  index 
(1935-39=100)  eased  0.2  per  cent  between 
November  and  December  1959  to  229.8 
from  230.3.  It  was  the  first  time  since  1952 
that  the  December  index  has  been  below  the 
November  level.  The  index  for  December 
1958  stood  at  229.3. 

Four  of  the  major  group  indexes  de¬ 
creased,  three  increased,  and  one,  the  iron 
products  group,  was  unchanged  at  255.8. 

The  animal  products  group  index  de¬ 
clined  for  the  third  consecutive  month,  to 
247.4  from  250.4;  the  September-December 
decline  in  this  index  was  4.3  per  cent.  The 
non-ferrous  metals  group  index  moved  down 


*See  Table  F-2  at  back  of  book. 
tOn  base  June  1951=100. 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958  1959  1960  1961 


Yearly  Average 


Monthly  Indexes 


to  175.8  from  177.4  (the  first  month-to- 
month  drop  since  July  1959).  The  indexes 
for  the  wood  products  and  non-metallic 
minerals  groups  eased  to  303.9  from  304.0 
and  to  185.9  from  186.0,  respectively. 

The  vegetable  products  group  index  rose 
between  November  and  December  to  200.2 
from  199.5,  the  textile  products  group  index 
increased  to  228.2  from  227.6,  and  the 
chemical  products  group  index  edged  up  to 
188.1  from  188.0. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  December  1959 

The  United  States  consumer  price  index 
(1947-49=100)  dropped  0.1  per  cent  between 
mid-November  and  mid-December,  from 
125.6  to  return  to  the  October  figure  of 
125.5. 

The  December  1959  index  was  1.5  per 
cent  higher  than  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
year.  The  1959  average,  however,  was  only 


0.9  per  cent  higher  than  the  1958  average. 
The  difference  between  the  averages  is 
smaller  than  the  difference  between  the 
year-end  figures  because  prices  were  stable 
during  most  of  1958  but  rose  gradually  in 
1959. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  November  1959 

The  United  Kingdom  index  of  retail 
prices  (Jan.  17,  1956=100)  rose  between 
mid-October  and  mid-November  1959  for 
the  first  time  since  November  1958.  During 
the  month  it  rose  from  109.2  to  110.0, 
mainly  because  of  increases,  largely  seasonal, 
in  coal,  eggs  and  butter,  and  in  transpor¬ 
tation  fares. 

The  index  had  moved  narrowly  between 
110.2  and  110.4  between  December  1958 
and  March  1959,  and  between  109.3  and 
108.7  in  the  period  May  to  September. 


Norway  Appoints  Council  to  Propose  Ways  to  Implement  Equal  Pay 

Following  ratification  on  September  24,  1959  by  the  Government  of  Norway  of 
the  ILO  Convention  concerning  Equal  Remuneration  for  Men  and  Women  Workers  for 
Work  of  Equal  Value,  the  Norwegian  Government  has  appointed  a  five-member  council 
to  recommend  methods  of  implementing  the  decision.  The  Council  consists  of  two 
representatives  from  management,  two  from  labour  and  one  neutral  member. 

The  equal  pay  Convention  has  now  received  31  ratifications. 
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Publications  Recently  Received 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not 
for  sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour. 
Persons  wishing  to  purchase  them  should 


in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


communicate  with  the  publishers.  Publica¬ 
tions  listed  may  be  borrowed  by  making 
application  to  the  Librarian,  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa.  Students  must  apply 
through  the  library  of  their  institution. 
Applications  for  loans  should  give  the  num¬ 
ber  (numeral)  of  the  publication  desired 
and  the  month  in  which  it  was  listed  in  the 
Labour  Gazette.  List  No.  136. 

Annual  Reports 

1.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Economics  and  Research  Bbanch.  Work¬ 
ing  and  Living  Conditions  in  Canada.  8th 
ed.  Prepared  by  the  Economics  and  Research 
Branch,  Department  of  Labour  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration.  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1959 
Pp.  78. 

2.  Germany  (Federal  Republic,  1949) 
Federal  Statistical  Office.  Survey  of 
German  Federal  Statistics,  1958.  Stutt¬ 
gart,  W.  Kohlhammer,  1959.  Pp.  128. 

3.  New  York  (State).  State  Labor 

Relations  Board.  Twenty-second  Annual 
Analysis  of  Decisions  for  the  Year  ended 
December  31,  1958.  New  York,  1959  Pn 
109.  1 

4.  South  Africa.  Department  of  La¬ 
bour.  Report  for  the  Year  ended  31st 
December,  1958.  Pretoria,  Government 
Printer,  1959.  Pp.  18. 

5.  U.S.  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization.  Stockpile  Report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  January-June  1959.  Washington 
1959.  Pp.  16. 

Congresses  and  Conventions 

6.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees  and  Other  Transport  Work¬ 
ers.  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Convention,  held  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  September  22  to  26,  In¬ 
clusive,  1958.  Ottawa,  1958.  Pp.  130. 

7.  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail. 
Force  Ouvriere.  Compte  rendu  stenogra¬ 
phic  des  debats  du  6°  congres  confederate, 
Paris,  15,  16,  17  et  18  Avril  1959.  Paris, 
1959.  Pp.  339. 

8.  Conference  of  Representatives  of 
Trade  Unions  Catering  for  Women 
Workers.  Report  of  the  29th  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  . .  .  Lytham  St.  Anne’s,  Lancashire, 
April  24  and  25,  1959.  London,  1959. 
Pp.  46. 


Education 

9.  Holden,  John  Bernard.  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  Services  of  State  Departments  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Washington,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
1959.  Pp.  48. 

10.  Newfoundland.  Department  of 
Education.  A  Report  of  the  Conference  on 
Education  held  November  3-7,  1958.  [St. 
John’s,  1959?]  P.  72. 

The  Conference  had  the  following  agenda: 
Public  Examinations;  Diversification  of  Cur¬ 
riculum;  Adult  Education;  Teacher  Education; 
Emergence  of  Regional  and  Central  High 
Schools;  and,  Equalization  of  Educational 
Opportunity. 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

11.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Management’s  Role  in  Electric 
Data  Processing,  by  Carl  G.  Baumes  and 
Norman  E.  Pflomm.  New  York,  1959. 
Pp.  64. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  114  companies. 
Explains  (1)  why  management  should  decide 
whether  computing  machines  are  necessary  in 
the  company;  (2)  management’s  role  once  the 
machines  are  installed;  (3)  the  assignment  of 
planning  responsibility  for  the  computers;  (4) 
how  proposed  programs  are  evaluated;  (5) 
whether  to  rent  or  purchase  equipment;  (6) 
how  to  measure  results;  and,  (7)  how  com¬ 
panies  have  fared  with  computers. 

12.  United  Nations.  Statistical  Office. 
Manual  Methods  and  Tools  for  Data  Pro¬ 
cessing.  (Provisional  ed.)  Prepared  jointly 
by  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Statistics  Branch,  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  Rome, 
FAO,  1957.  Pp.  55. 

13.  United  Nations.  Statistical  Office. 
Punch  Card  Sorting.  (Provisional  ed.).  Pre¬ 
pared  jointly  by  Statistical  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Statistics  Branch,  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations.  Rome,  FAO,  1957.  Pp.  29. 

14.  United  Nations.  Statistical  Office. 
Scope  and  Principal  Methods  of  Data  Pro¬ 
cessing.  Provisional  ed.).  Prepared  jointly 
by  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Statistics  Branch,  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations.  Rome, 
FAO,  1957.  Pp.  33. 

Industrial  Relations 

15.  Letter,  Robert  David.  Labor  Econ¬ 
omics  and  Industrial  Relations.  2d  ed.  New 
York,  Barnes  &  Noble,  1958.  Pp.  320. 

The  five  parts  of  this  book  are:  Problems 
of  Labor  Economics.  Labor  Organization.  Col¬ 
lective  Bargaining.  Labour  Disputes.  Social 
Security. 
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16.  Reynolds,  Lloyd  George.  Labor 
Economics  and  Labor  Relations.  3d  ed. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  Prentice-Hall,  1959. 
Pp.  568. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are  collective 
bargaining,  the  union  contract,  wages  and 
hours  of  labour,  the  labour  market,  national 
income,  productivity,  labour  unions,  and  wage 
determination.  Intended  as  a  text  book  for  a 
labour  course. 

17.  Spiro,  Herbert  John.  The  Politics 
of  German  Codetermination.  Cambridge, 
Harvard  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  180. 

Codetermination  means  granting  ^  large  share 
in  the  management  of  industrial  firms  to 
organized  labour.  Discusses  the  role  of  politics 
in  codetermination  in  the  Federal  German 
Republic. 

18.  Whyte,  William  Foote.  Man  and 
Organization;  Three  Problems  in  Human 
Relations  in  Industry.  Homewood,  Ill., 
R.  D.  Irwin,  1959.  Pp.  103. 

The  author  deals  with  a  philosophical,  a 
theoretical  and  a  practical  problem  in  human 
relations,  each  one  related  to  the  other. 

Industry— Location 

The  following  four  pamphlets  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Alberta  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  Branch  in  Edmonton  in  1959. 

19.  Survey  of  Didsbury .  Rev.  1959.  Pp.  16. 

20.  Survey  of  Smoky  Lake.  Rev.  1959. 
Pp.  11. 

21.  Survey  of  Stettler.  Rev.  1959.  Pp.  18. 

22.  Survey  of  Valleyview.  Rev.  1959 
Pp.  11. 

Labour  Bureaus 

23.  U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Appro¬ 
priations  for  1960:  Dept,  of  Labor  and 
others.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House 
of  Representatives,  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
First  Session  . . .  Washington,  GPO,  1959 
Pp.  419. 

24.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Wash¬ 
ington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  37. 

An  up-to-date  account  of  the  activities  of 
the  various  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Labour  Laws  and  Legislation 

25.  Dittmar,  William  Robert.  State 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Laws;  Law  for 
the  Workingman.  2d  ed.  completely  rev. 
and  rewritten  by  the  Publisher’s  Editorial 
Staff.  New  York,  Oceana  Publications, 
1959.  Pp.  93. 

Provides  the  latest  information  about  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  in  American  states. 

26.  Japan.  Laws,  Statutes,  etc.  Japan 
Labor  Legislation,  1959.  Tokyo,  1959.  Pp. 


27.  Petro,  Sylvester.  The  Labor  Policy 
of  the  Free  Society.  New  York,  Ronald 
Press,  1957.  Pp.  339. 

Among  other  things,  the  author  discusses 
the  principal  features  of  present  labour  laws 
and  policies  and  proposes  certain  changes  in 
the  law. 

Labouring  Classes 

28.  Galenson,  Walter,  ed.  Labor  and 
Economic  Development.  One  of  a  Series  of 
Books  from  the  Research  Program  of  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  University 
of  California.  New  York,  Wiley,  1959. 
Pp.  304. 

Deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  labour  move¬ 
ment  in  the  British  West  Indies,  Egypt,  French 
West  Africa,  India  and  Japan. 

29.  Gnu,  V.  V.  Labour  Problems  in  In¬ 
dian  Industry.  2d  ed.  rev.  and  enl.  London, 
Asia  Publishing  House,  1959.  Pp.  520. 

The  author  was  Minister  of  Labour  in  the 
Government  of  India  from  1952  to  1954.  He 
discusses  labour  organization,  industrial  rela¬ 
tions,  labour  legislation,  national  wage  policies, 
industrial  housing,  child  labour,  conditions  of 
women  workers,  agricultural  labour,  etc. 

30.  International  Labour  Office.  La¬ 
bour  Costs  in  European  Industry.  Geneva, 
1959.  Pp.  170. 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  data  on  eight  indus¬ 
tries  in  eight  countries  for  the  year  1955,  and 
in  two  countries  for  the  year  1956. 

31.  International  Labour  Office.  The 
Protection  of  Workers  against  Ionising 
Radiation.  Fourth  item  on  the  agenda. 
Geneva,  1959.  Pp.  34. 

At  head  of  title:  Report  4  (1).  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference.  44th  session,  1960. 

32.  Rayback,  Joseph  George.  A  History 
of  American  Labor.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1959.  Pp.  459. 

Covers  the  period  from  Colonial  times  up 
to  the  end  of  1957. 

33.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Employment  Outlook  for  Technicians;  a 
Report  on  Technicians  Who  work  with  En¬ 
gineers  and  Physical  Scientists.  Washington, 
Veterans  Administration,  1958.  Pp.  28. 

Describes  the  types  of  work  done  by  techni¬ 
cians  and  the  fields  in  which  they  are  employed. 
Tells  how  one  becomes  a  technician  and  gives 
employment  prospects  and  information  about 
earnings. 

Mental  Health 

34.  Meyer,  Henry  Joseph.  An  Experi¬ 
ment  in  Mental  Patient  Rehabilitation: 
evaluating  a  Social  Agency  Program,  by 
Henry  J.  Meyer  and  Edgar  F.  Borgatta. 
New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1959. 
Pp.  114. 

The  Altro  Health  and  Rehabilitation  Services, 
Inc.  operate  a  sheltered  workshop  in  New  York 
City  for  handicapped  people.  This  book  des¬ 
cribes  Altro’s  program  for  rehabilitating  some 
mentally  ill  patients  referred  to  it  by  mental 
hospitals. 
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35.  U.S.  Children’s  Bureau.  Some  Guide 
Lines  for  Evaluative  Research  assessing 
Psycho-Social  Change  in  Individuals.  Wash¬ 
ington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  117. 

Women— Employment 

36.  Hughes,  Everett  Cherrington. 
Twenty  Thousand  Nurses  tell  their  Story; 
a  Report  on  Studies  of  Nursing  Functions 
sponsored  by  the  American  Nurses’  Associa¬ 
tion,  by  Everett  C.  Hughes,  Helen  MacGill 
Hughes  and  Irwin  Deutscher.  With  a  fore¬ 
word  by  Agnes  Ohlson.  Philadelphia,  Lip- 
pincott,  1958.  Pp.  280. 

A  report  on  nursing  as  a  profession. 

37.  India.  Planning  Commission.  Wom¬ 
en  in  Employment  (1901-1956).  A  joint 
study  by  Labour  Bureau,  Simla  and  Labour 
&  Employment  Division,  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion.  New  Delhi,  1958.  1  volume  (various 
pagings ) . 

Miscellaneous 

38.  Anglo  -  Newfoundland  Develop¬ 
ment  Company  Ltd.  Turmoil  in  the  Woods ; 
a  Report  on  the  Dispute  between  the  Inter¬ 
national  Woodworkers  of  America  and  the 


Anglo-New  foundland  Development  Com¬ 
pany  Limited.  Grand  Falls,  Newf.,  1959. 
Pp.  31. 

39.  Dawson,  Robert  MacGregor.  Wil¬ 
liam  Lyon  Mackenzie  King,  a  Political 
Biography.  Volume  1,  1874-1923.  Toronto, 
University  of  Toronto,  1958.  P.  521. 

Covers  the  period  from  Mackenzie  King’s 
birth  in  1874  up  to  the  Imperial  Conference 
of  1923.  This  is  the  first  of  a  projected  three- 
volume  official  biography. 

40.  Shackle,  George  Lennox  Sharman. 
Economics  for  Pleasure.  Cambridge,  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  1959.  Pp.  269. 

Contains  eight  sections,  each  with  five  chap¬ 
ters.  Each  chapter  presents  a  familiar  situation 
with  a  comment  on  it.  The  eight  sections  are: 
Value,  Production.  Income.  Distribution.  Em¬ 
ployment.  Finance.  Government.  Trade. 

41.  United  Nations.  Department  of 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Flow  of  Private  Capital,  1956- 
1958.  New  York,  United  Nations,  1959. 
Pp.  107. 

42.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Retail  Prices  of  Food,  1957-58;  Indexes  and 
Average  Prices.  Washington,  GPO,  1959. 
Pp.  37. 


Demand  for  University  Graduates  Continues,  NES  Bulletin  Reports 


A  continuing  and  increasing  demand  for 
university  graduates  in  Canada  is  indicated 
in  the  1959  Bulletin  on  the  Supply  and 
Demand  Situation  in  Regard  to  University 
Graduates  issued  by  The  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Commission. 

Since  1952,  the  bulletin  states,  registra¬ 
tions  at  universities  have  been  increasing 
each  year.  In  1958  total  registrations  were 
about  94,000  and  it  was  expected  that  in 
1959  they  would  be  somewhat  more  than 
100,000. 

The  University  of  Toronto  expects  to 
have  23,000  students  register  in  1968,  an 
increase  of  64  per  cent  in  less  than  10 
years. 

At  the  end  of  the  1958-59  fiscal  year 
the  federal  Government,  through  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  reported  requirements 
for  some  600  graduates  for  continuing  jobs 
and  1,200  undergraduates  for  summer  work. 


More  applications  were  received  for  those 
jobs,  both  absolutely  and  proportionately, 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Second  World 
War. 

Approximately  900  persons  wrote  the 
general  examination  for  university  graduates, 
which  provides  a  good  indication  of  the 
competition  for  the  available  positions. 

In  addition,  600  graduating  students  in 
civil,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering 
wrote  the  qualifying  examinations  for  jobs 
in  those  categories  despite  the  fact  it  was 
the  first  year  in  which  written  examinations 
were  held  by  the  Commission. 


Where  You  Stand  Under  The  Labor 
Reform  Law,  a  simplified  explanation  of  the 
United  States  Labor-Management  Report¬ 
ing  and  Disclosure  Act,  1959,  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington  7,  D.C.,  has  been  designed  for 
distribution  to  employees. 


U.K.  Factories  Act  {Continued from  page  1S6 ) 

The  sections  of  the  Act  which  do  not 
become  effective  on  either  of  the  foregoing 
dates  will  be  brought  into  force  as  soon  as 
practicable.  Most  of  these  concern  the 
extensive  safety  provisions  relating  to  fire. 
Other  matters  involve  painting  of  premises, 
washing  facilities,  first  aid  and  railway 
running  sheds. 


CORRECTION 

In  Decision  CUB  1682,  published  in  the 
December  1959  issue,  the  word  within 
quotation  marks  in  the  top  line  of  the 
second  column  on  page  1328  is  incorrect. 
Instead  of  “inapplicable”  it  should  be 
“inappreciable”. 
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A — Labour  Force 


TABLE  A-l. — REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  NOVEMBER  14,  1959 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 


Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


Canada 

P.E.I. 

Nfld. 

N.S. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Sask. 

B.C. 

N.B. 

Alta. 

The  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

6,247 

648 

5,599 

115 

* 

1,762 

2,308 

168 

2,140 

1,064 

265 

799 

561 

Agricultural . 

51 

386 

N  on -Agricultural . 

113 

1,621 

21 

540 

Males . 

4,661 

607 

4,054 

1,324 

1,684 

158 

1,526 

803 

421 

Agricultural . 

* 

Non-Agricultural . 

91 

288 

1,190 

245 

558 

20 

401 

Females . 

1,586 

41 

1,545 

438 

624 

10 

614 

261 

Agricultural . 

* 

140 

N  on-Agri  cultural . 

22 

431 

20 

241 

139 

All  Ages . 

6,247 

579 

778 

2,903 

1,765 

222 

1,762 

210 

252 

814 

2,308 

187 

259 

1,093 

679 

90 

1,064 

14 — 19  years . 

561 

20 — 24  years . 

88 

34 

25 — 44  years . 

53 

129 

64 

45 — 64  years . 

490 

270 

65  years  and  over. . . 

* 

lo  I 

44 

314 

173 

43 

20 

Persons  with  Jobs 

All  status  groups. .  . 

5,951 

1,665 

1,241 

424 

2,212 

1,032 

Males . 

528 

Females . 

1  545 

1,602 

775 

394 

98 

610 

257 

134 

Agricultural .... 

637 

5,314 

* 

137 

1,528 

165 

264 

N  on-Agricultural _ 

20 

2,047 

768 

508 

Paid  Workers. .  . 

4  K4? 

1,384 

1,883 

Males . 

710 

451 

Females . 

244 

996 

1,320 

487 

330 

84 

388 

563 

223 

121 

Persons  Without  J obs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

150 

23 

97 

96 

32 

33 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

466 

1,529 

Males . 

1,145 

50 

1,788 

933 

525 

Females . 

107 

359 

301 

340 

215 

132 

1,228 

1,448 

718 

393 

Less  than  10,000.  - - - - - — 

work’’  b  l6V,el  °f  eSfimates  °f  "P<”  without  jobs  and  seeking 

m  any  comparison  of  estimates  for  September  &8  be  mowed 
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TABLE  A -2.— PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 


Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


Week  Ended 
November  14,  1959 

Week  Ended 
October  17,  1959 

Week  Ended 
November  15,  1958 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(i) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(>) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(>) 

Total  looking  for  work . 

323 

305 

260 

250 

387 

372 

Without  Jobs . 

296 

280 

237 

228 

361 

348 

Under  1  month . 

129 

_ 

90 

120 

1 —  3  months . 

104 

_ 

87 

_ 

143 

4 —  6  months . 

32 

_ 

23 

48 

7 — 12  months . 

18 

_ 

23 

33 

13 — 18  months . 

* 

* 

* 

19 — and  over . 

* 

— 

10 

— 

* 

— 

Worked . 

27 

25 

23 

22 

26 

24 

1 — 14  hours . 

11 

10 

* 

* 

* 

* 

15 — 34  hours . 

16 

15 

17 

16 

18 

17 

0)  To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  those  in  the  “Total’''  column. 
*  Less  than  10,000. 


B — Labour  Income 

Note:  The  estimates  of  labour  income  in  this  table  have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  recent  revisions  to  the 
National  Accounts.  Note  particularly  the  use  of  annual  totals  instead  of  monthly  averages,  and  the  introduction  of 
quarterly  instead  of  monthly  totals  for  some  industries.  Monthly  and  quarterly  figures  may  not  add  to  annual  totals 
because  of  rounding. 


TABLE  B-l— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

(S  Millions) 

Source.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Year  and 
Month 

Monthly  Totals 

Quarterly  Totals1 

Totals3 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Trans¬ 

portation, 

Storage 

and 

Communi¬ 

cation2 

Forestry 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Public 

Utilities 

Trade 

Finance 

Services 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

mentary 

Labour 

Income 

1954 — Total. .  .  . 

402 

3,903 

1,317 

310 

869 

204 

1,794 

3,010 

494 

12,452 

1955 — Total  .  . 

432 

4,148 

1,396 

329 

925 

204 

1,870 

3,211 

538 

13,223 

1956 — Total-  . . 

498 

4,586 

1 , 560 

371 

1,210 

239 

2,069 

3,546 

617 

14,890 

1957— Total  .  ,  . 

535 

4,805 

1,658 

336 

1,316 

263 

2,263 

3,954 

673 

15,996 

1958— Total  .  . 

526 

4,745 

1,664 

271 

1,336 

285 

2,356 

4,334 

717 

16,434 

1958 — May . 

44.1 

400.1 

140.3 

61.3 

337.5 

71.5 

583.7 

1,079.8 

178.1 

1,375.9 

44  7 

403  7 

142  4 

1,407  1 

July.. 

44  1 

401  0 

145.0 

1,405.4 

August . . . 

44.7 

398.6 

145.1 

68.4 

396.2 

73.7 

590.5 

1,095.2 

182.2 

1,411.6 

43  9 

403  5 

142  9 

1,434.9 

42  5 

398  8 

142.3 

1,415  7 

Nov . 

42.3 

400.9 

141.7 

82.8 

337.7 

72.3 

616.8 

1,132.7 

184.4 

1,403.0 

42  0 

393  2 

139  0 

1,383.2 

44  8 

400  9 

146.1 

1,385.5 

Feb . 

45.1 

402.0 

136.9 

62.9 

292.3 

71.3 

603.0 

1,159.9 

185.7 

1,386.0 

44  7 

405  3 

137  0 

1,398.5 

44  9 

409  2 

140  2 

1,427.3 

May . 

45.1 

420.7 

147.0 

68.5 

367.8 

75.3 

626.0 

1,220.5 

191.7 

1,483.5 

lune 

4  fi  F, 

429  2 

150  7 

1.529,1 

Lily 

47  2 

419  0 

152  9 

1,508.2 

August.  . 

46.4 

422.7 

152.6 

62.4 

431.6 

78.3 

637.4 

1,218.2 

195.2 

1,520.4 

Kppt 

47  0 

423  0 

151  8 

1,554.2 

47  0 

424  9 

150  8 

1,550.2 

Nov.f.... 

47.2 

421.3 

148.0 

1,516.3 

1  Quarterly  figures  are  entered  opposite  the  middle  month  of  the  quarter  but  represent  quarterly  totals. 

2  Includes  post  office  wages  and  salaries. 

3  Figures  in  this  column  are  for  total  labour  income,  Canada,  but  are  not  totals  of  the  figures  in  the  remaining  columns 
of  this  table,  as  figures  for  labour  income  in  Agriculture,  Fishing  and  Trapping  are  not  shown.  (See  also  headnote.) 

*  Revised, 
t  Preliminary. 
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C — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 

Tables  C-l  to  C-S  are  based  on  reports  from  employers  having  15  or  more  employees— At  October,  1959  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  principal  non-agriciiltural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  2,858,672.  Tables  C-l  (every 
second  month)  and  C-5  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-4  to 
C-S.  They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables 
C-l  to  C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  in  the  reporting  firms. 

TABLE  C-l.— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Souhce:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Industrial  Composite 

Manufacturing 

Year  and  Month 

Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100)1 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100) 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Averages 

1954 . 

109.9 

151.6 

137.4 

59.04 

107.3 

150.0 

139.1 

61.15 

1955 . 

112.9 

161.2 

142.1 

61.05 

109.8 

159.5 

144.4 

63.48 

1956 . 

120.7 

182.0 

150.0 

64.44 

115.8 

176.8 

151.7 

66.71 

1957 . 

122.6 

194,7 

158.1 

67.93 

115.8 

185.3 

159.1 

69.94 

1958 . 

1958 

October . 

117.9 

194.1 

163.9 

70.43 

109.8 

182.7 

165.3 

72.67 

120.1 

199.5 

165.6 

71.13 

110.1 

185.0 

166.8 

73.36 

November . 

119.2 

199.4 

166.7 

71.60 

109.6 

186.0 

168.5 

74.11 

December . 

115.8 

186.5 

160.4 

68.91 

106.8 

173.4 

161.3 

70.91 

1959 

January . 

113.7 

192.2 

168.4 

72.34 

107.5 

185.1 

170.9 

75.16 

February . 

113.0 

193.1 

170.2 

73.11 

107.5 

186.2 

171.9 

75.59 

March . 

113.7 

193.0 

169.0 

72.60 

108.4 

186.8 

172.0 

75.22 

April . 

115.7 

198.0 

170.5 

73.26 

109.5 

189.9 

172.1 

75.69 

May . 

119.6 

206.3 

171.8 

73.82 

111.7 

195.2 

173.3 

76.20 

June . 

123.5 

212.8 

171.6 

73.71 

114.2 

199.2 

172.8 

75.96 

July . 

123.1 

212.4 

171.7 

73.76 

112.2 

194.6 

171.8 

75.56 

August . 

124.2 

213.3 

170.9 

73.42 

113.5 

196.1 

171.2 

75.27 

September . 

125.6 

218.3 

173.0 

74.30 

115.3 

202.4 

173.8 

76.43 

October* . 

124,4 

217.3 

173.8 

74.66 

113.9 

201,8 

175.3 

77.06 

November! . 

121.8 

211.7 

172.9 

74.28 

110.7 

195.5 

174.8 

76.86 

...  *  Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
W  Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance, 
insurance  and  leal  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and  recrea¬ 
tional  service). 

Techotcal  Note— A  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  dating  the  statistics  published  in  Tables  C-l  to  C-6  to 
conform  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  In  the  past,  statistics  for  the  last  pay  period  in  a 
month  were  labelled  pay  period  preceding  the  first  day  of  the  following  month.  From  now  on,  statistics  for  the  last 
Pay  Period  in  a  month  will  be  labelled  for  that  month.  Another  change  is  that  average  hourly  earnings  formerly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  cents  carried  to  one  decimal  place,  are  now  published  in  dollars  and  cents. 

*  Revised. 

t  Preliminary. 
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TABLE  (  ->  AREA  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AND  SALARIES 


(1949  —  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 
Souhce:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Area 


Provinces 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . ’  *  ’  * 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta  (including  Northwest  Territories)  . 
British  Columbia  (including  Yukon) . 


Canada 


Urban  Areas 


St.  John’s . 

Sydney . 

Halifax . 

Moncton . . 

Saint  John . . 

Chicoutimi- Jon quiere. . . , 

Quebec . 

Sherbrooke . 

Shawinigan . 

Three  Rivers . 

Drummondville . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa — Hull . 

Kingston . 

Peterborough . 

Oshawa . 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

St.  Catharines . 

Niagara  Falls . 

Brantford . 

Guelph . 

Galt . 

Kitchener . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

London . 

Sarnia . 

Windsor . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur. 

Winnipeg . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Calgary . 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 


Employment  Index  Numbers 


Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 


Oct. 

1959 

Sept. 

1959 

Oct. 

1958 

Oct. 

1959 

Sept. 

1959 

Oct. 

1958 

$ 

S 

$ 

140.8 

144.8 

130.1 

64.54 

63.45 

61.97 

138.7 

145.5 

129.4 

55.24 

55.39 

50.41 

100.2 

99.9 

100.0 

61.70 

61.28 

57.90 

104.0 

106.2 

100.3 

60.86 

61.10 

58.37 

123.9 

124.9 

120.7 

71.85 

71.19 

68.23 

124.9 

125.6 

119.3 

77.49 

77.50 

73.85 

116.4 

118.0 

111.8 

71.05 

71.24 

67.88 

135.1 

137.9 

132.8 

71.55 

71.50 

68.57 

160.3 

165.0 

154.9 

76.71 

76.07 

74.20 

120.9 

122.9 

118.4 

82.03 

80.54 

78.08 

124  4 

125  6 

120  1 

74.67 

74.30 

71.13 

144.7 

152.5 

133.4 

52.81 

52.34 

51.48 

93.1 

92.6 

91.8 

75.56 

75.13 

72.21 

116.0 

116.3 

115.8 

60.45 

59.92 

57.22 

104.3 

104.2 

103.0 

57.78 

58.16 

54.67 

100.1 

100.1 

95.0 

57.86 

58.83 

55.91 

116.5 

116.0 

— 

88.93 

86.42 

113.6 

115.1 

110.9 

63.31 

62.53 

58.39 

103.4 

103.9 

100.5 

60.17 

59.91 

58.45 

105.6 

105.9 

99.9 

81.40 

80.68 

77.08 

123.0 

124.9 

116.8 

68.40 

68.67 

66.08 

78.2 

78.4 

77.7 

60.49 

60.30 

59.84 

127.2 

127.0 

123.6 

73.59 

73.13 

69.84 

130.0 

130.2 

125.4 

68.63 

69.08 

65.55 

111.5 

111.4 

111.0 

71.20 

70.82 

68.92 

101.8 

102.3 

98.7 

83.98 

83.13 

78.07 

179.6 

177.3 

166.2 

84.93 

86.60 

75.47 

134.7 

134.3 

132.0 

77.26 

77.36 

74.87 

116.2 

116.4 

96.6 

83.54 

83.35 

76.03 

116.2 

116.9 

106.1 

84.49 

84.30 

78.30 

101.8 

112.4 

104.9 

76.58 

74.73 

76.11 

91.4 

91.4 

89.5 

70.90 

70.04 

68.99 

129.1 

129.8 

121.8 

69.60 

69.88 

68.08 

113.6 

116.2 

111.8 

67.64 

67.44 

64.04 

127.0 

126.5 

118.7 

71.55 

71.27 

67.84 

141.5 

141.8 

48.2 

87.28 

85.99 

80.71 

96.6 

95.0 

93.6 

66.66 

66.50 

63.50 

128.1 

126.2 

123.3 

70.79 

70.99 

68.04 

128.1 

126.8 

124.8 

95.86 

94.31 

90.67 

82.1 

80.9 

78.2 

86.78 

87.97 

78.58 

155.3 

155.9 

148.8 

96.32 

95.81 

89.36 

113.7 

114.8 

115.1 

76.75 

75.71 

72.73 

115.6 

115.9 

110.7 

67.60 

67.86 

64.77 

134.5 

135.4 

128.7 

67.76 

67.95 

64.59 

145.5 

145.1 

138.1 

67.63 

66.89 

65.59 

196.1 

198.8 

187.6 

71.50 

71.13 

69.51 

176.2 

177.8 

165.3 

72.29 

71.49 

68.47 

119.4 

121.0 

117.3 

80.27 

79.22 

76.72 

115.8 

120.2 

117.9 

72.46 

70.72 

69.66 

TABLE  C-4.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 

This  table  is  published  every  second  month. 
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TABLE  C-3— INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES 


(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Sotjece:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Industry 

Employment  Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages 
and  Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Oct. 

1959 

Sept. 

1959 

Oct. 

1958 

Oct. 

1959 

Sept. 

1959 

Oct. 

1958 

Mining . 

121  9 

125.8 

118.2 

91  79 

91  27 

87.95 

Metal  mining . 

141.7 

142.7 

126.0 

93.38 

93.37 

90.87 

Gold . 

73.9 

74.0 

75.1 

74.55 

74.46 

73.52 

Other  metal . 

204.9 

206.7 

173.5 

99.71 

99.68 

97.88 

Fuels . 

94.7 

93.6 

101.3 

92.40 

91.98 

86.98 

Coal . 

51.7 

51.1 

57.5 

74.50 

72.81 

70.98 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

279.6 

276.4 

272.7 

106.67 

107.23 

100.19 

Non-metal . 

137.6 

143.4 

132.7 

83.19 

80.46 

77.58 

Manufacturing . 

113  9 

115.3 

110.1 

77  10 

76  43 

73  36 

Durable  goods . 

119.1 

119.4 

112.4 

83.41 

82.97 

78.87 

Non-durable  goods . 

109.5 

111.8 

108.2 

71.31 

70.54 

68.47 

Food  and  beverages . 

120.8 

126.6 

119.5 

67.76 

65.65 

64.71 

Meat  products . 

143.1 

144,5 

137.0 

79.26 

79.17 

75.16 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables . 

126.2 

74.3 

119.9 

53.36 

48.34 

52.08 

Grain  mill  products . 

104.7 

106.0 

106.7 

75.84 

73.61 

73.40 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

111.1 

110.9 

110.6 

65.96 

66.17 

64.24 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

113.5 

110.6 

112.6 

89.53 

87.58 

84.46 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

84.8 

84.4 

89.6 

76.36 

75.61 

70.08 

Rubber  products . 

109.9 

110.5 

101.0 

81.18 

80.78 

76.88 

Leather  products . 

87.5 

88.9 

86.4 

51.56 

51.33 

49.70 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

92,5 

94.0 

90.9 

48.92 

49.19 

46.37 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

77.8 

80.0 

79.2 

62.11 

61 . 45 

59.53 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

65.5 

72.6 

76.2 

58.70 

57.25 

54.14 

Woollen  goods . 

64.7 

64.8 

59.9 

58.23 

57.93 

56.80 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

83.3 

83.2 

80,8 

68.79 

68.00 

66.80 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

94.1 

95.8 

92.9 

48.26 

49.08 

47.12 

94.2 

95.6 

93.3 

47.14 

48.25 

45.65 

98.2 

102.5 

99.3 

49.10 

50.98 

48.02 

Knit  goods . 

80.0 

80.2 

77.9 

47.83 

47.09 

47.21 

Wood  products . 

108.8 

111.6 

106.8 

67.67 

66.76 

64.51 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

110.2 

114.3 

109.1 

69.87 

68.59 

66.41 

Furniture . 

116.1 

116.7 

113.1 

65.76 

65.62 

63.15 

Other  wood  products . 

88.8 

89  5 

84.5 

59.58 

58.64 

56.52 

Paper  products . 

125  1 

127.2 

123.6 

89.09 

88.35 

85.20 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

125.8 

128.0 

122.7 

95.63 

94.46 

91.18 

Other  paper  products . 

123.5 

125.2 

125.7 

72.37 

72.65 

70.90 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

123.8 

123.3 

119.6 

83.42 

83.82 

79.67 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

113.6 

112.7 

98.8 

88.62 

87.98 

82.89 

Agricultural  implements . 

78.6 

75.6 

60.7 

84.75 

85.69 

81.84 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

160.5 

168.6 

161.0 

87.55 

87.05 

84.47 

Hardware  and  tools . 

103.3 

103.6 

94.3 

79.54 

79.57 

75.02 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

114.4 

115.7 

103.8 

76.83 

77.52 

74.35 

Iron  castings . 

103.3 

101.3 

94.8 

85.41 

85.22 

81.46 

Machinery  Industrial  machinery . 

120.7 

119.8 

108.1 

84,57 

84.40 

79.68 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

126.0 

124.9 

85.3 

104.37 

100.60 

95.95 

Sheet  metal  products . 

114,8 

117.1 

105.3 

86.63 

88.23 

80.83 

Wire  and  wire  products . 

121.5 

121.0 

109.7 

89.98 

89.21 

83.63 

Transportation  equipment . 

113.4 

112.6 

119.2 

87.45 

87.79 

81.28 

Aircragt  and  parts . 

250.1 

252.6 

360.2 

92.33 

89.92 

88.37 

Motor  vehicles . 

112.7 

109.2 

102.0 

96.85 

100.83 

86.10 

Motor  vehicles  parts  and  accessories . 

109.6 

109.8 

100.1 

84.59 

85.29 

78.66 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

71.1 

69.6 

69.0 

79.50 

79.40 

72.61 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

124.5 

127.1 

122.9 

80.50 

79.85 

74.20 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

129.3 

130.5 

109.0 

87.14 

86.44 

86.05 

Aluminum  products . 

149.8 

148,7 

135.1 

83.98 

82.70 

82.22 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

110.0 

111.5 

106.6 

80.64 

83.23 

80.80 

Smelting  and  refining . 

144,7 

145.1 

107,7 

95.44 

94.54 

96.56 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

140.7 

140.6 

135,9 

82.44 

82.41 

79.45 

Heavy  electrical  machinery . 

114,4 

114.6 

117.8 

88.82 

89.54 

84.77 

Telecommunication  equipment . 

220,8 

222.4 

219.4 

79.42 

78.19 

77.31 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

149,3 

152.3 

140.1 

80.66 

80.57 

78.44 

Clay  products . 

104.8 

105.9 

108.4 

75.56 

74.79 

71.86 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

152,8 

154.1 

135.5 

76.00 

75.91 

75.89 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

136.3 

138.3 

138.2 

111.01 

110.73 

104.62 

Chemical  products . 

131.6 

132.6 

130.5 

88.48 

S7.74 

84.54 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations . 

120,7 

120.0 

118.9 

77.73 

77.62 

75.27 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

148,7 

151.9 

144.5 

99.09 

98.79 

95  29 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

131.6 

132.0 

124.6 

67.99 

67.32 

65.41 

Construction . 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

146  7 

145.9 

151.7 

149.1 

137.5 

136.9 

79  13 

86.09 

79  79 

86.75 

75  20 

82.11 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

147.9 

155.9 

138.7 

68.00 

69.03 

64.26 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

132.6 

132.8 

127.1 

79.14 

78.70 

75.36 

Service . 

140  5 

144.6 

135.6 

50.96 

50  42 

48  6G 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

128.3 

134.8 

125.2 

40.27 

39  86 

39  27 

Laundries  and  drycleaning  plants . 

114.1 

114.8 

115.3 

45.55 

45.27 

43.61 

Industrial  composite . 

124.4 

125.6 

120  1 

74  67 

74.30 

n  13 
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TABLE  C-5.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 

Average  Weekly 
Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Oct. 

1959 

Sept. 

1959 

Oct. 

1958 

Oct. 

1959 

Sept. 

1959 

Oct. 

1958 

Oct. 

1959 

Sept. 

1959 

Oct. 

1958 

Mining 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

F  uels . . 

Coal . . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  goods . . 

Non-durable  goods . 

Food  and  beverages. . . 

Meat  products . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 

Grain  mill  products . . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products. . . 

Distilled  liquors . 

Malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products.  . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Other  leather  products . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing)  . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods.  .  . . 

Woollen  goods . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . . 

Knit  goods . 

*WTood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries.  . . 

•Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery  Industrial . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . . 

‘Transportation  equipment . . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

Railr  oad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

‘Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . . 

Smeling  and  refining . 

•Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment. 

Telecommunication  equipment . 

Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and  appli¬ 
ances . 

Wire  and  cable . 

Miscellaneous  electrical  products . 

•Non-metallic  mineral  products . . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

Construction  . 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

no. 

43.1 
42.0 

42.9 
41.6 

41.4 

41.6 

41.2 

43.9 
41  2 

41.7 

40.8 

40.7 
41.2 

38.8 

42.9 

42.1 

40.5 

39.8 

40.4 

42.2 

39.5 

38.8 

40.9 

43.1 

41.3 

44.2 

44.4 
39.0 

37.9 

37.4 

41.9 

42.7 

42.1 

44.4 

42.2 

41.7 

41.6 

42.1 

40.1 

41.8 

39.2 

40.6 

42.4 

42.6 

42.2 

41.9 
42.0 
42.0 

40.6 
42.8 

39.7 

40.5 
39.7 
40.5 
41.0 

43. 1 

40.3 

40.4 

41.2 

40.5 

41.1 

41.5 
42.4 
41.0 

44.2 

43.6 

42.3 

41.1 

41.2 

40.7 

41.4 

42.2 

41  5 
41.0 

42.3 

44.5 

39  5 

30.4 

40.5 

no. 
41  9 

41.9 
42.7 

41.6 
41.0 

40.9 
41.3 

43.2 
41  2 

41.7 

40.8 

40.3 

42.1 

38.5 

41.6 

42.3 

39.8 

38.7 

39.9 

42.3 

40.1 
39  9 

40.5 

42.7 

40.8 

43.8 

43.9 

39.6 
39.0 

38.4 

41.4 

42.1 
41.4 
44.0 

41.7 

41.4 

41.2 

42.1 

40.3 

41.7 

39.6 

40.5 

42.7 

42.8 

42.3 

42.2 

41.1 

42.4 
41,0 

41.5 

42. 1 
41.0 

39.8 

40.5 

40.8 

42.1 

41.7 

40.1 

41.4 

41.1 

40.9 

41.8 
43.0 
41.1 

44.4 

43.8 

42.6 

40.8 

41.1 

41.2 

41.3 
42,2 

42  5 

41.9 

43.4 

44.7 
39.(1 

39.5 

40.8 

no. 

42.4 

42.9 

43.5 
42.7 

40.4 

40.2 
41.0 

43.3 
4ft  8 

40.9 

40.6 

40.9 

41.3 

38.9 

42.9 

42.5 

40.4 

38.5 

39.5 

41.5 

39.7 

38.6 
42.0 

42.2 

39.3 

43.6 
44.0 

38.9 

37.6 
37.2 
42.1 
42.1 

41.4 

43.8 

42.1 

41.1 

40.9 

41.9 

39.7 
41,0 

39.9 

40.6 

41.2 

42.5 

41.5 

40.7 

40.3 

40.6 

38.9 

40.6 

36.4 

38.6 

39.4 
38  4 
41.3 

42.8 

41.7 

40  5 

40.9 
40.0 

41.2 

41.7 

40.6 

40.8 

44.2 

43.3 
43.0 

40.7 

41.2 

40.9 

41.3 
42.0 

41  5 
41.6 

41.4 

44.4 

39  4 
39.3 
40.2 

S 

2.04 

2.13 
1.62 

2.32 
1.93 
1.76 
2.23 
1.83 
1  74 
1.89 
1.59 
1.53 
1.83 

1.19 
1.68 
1.42 
1.83 

2.20 
1.75 
1.82 
1.19 

1.15 
1.27 
1.30 
1.30 
1.22 

1.39 
1.12 

1.14 
1.17 
1.04 
1.53 
1.63 

1.40 

1.32 
2,01 

2.16 
1.58 
2.09 
2.04 
2.00 

1.98 

1.77 
1.73 

1.95 
1.91 
2.42 
1.97 
2,02 
2.00 
2.24 

1.96 
1.95 
1.93 

1.99 
1.75 
1.86 
2.22 

1.78 
1.99 
1.59 

1.81 

1.99 

1.68 

1.74 

1.63 

1.71 

2.44 
1.90 

1.44 
2.19 
1.41 
1.87 
2.04 
1.57 
1.77 

1  01 
0.99 
0.98 

$ 

2.04 

2.13 

1.62 

2.31 

1.93 

1.75 

2.24 

1.79 
1.72 
1.88 
1.57 
1.50 
1.83 
1.12 
1.65 
1.42 
1.90 

2.13 
1.74 

1.80 
1.18 

1.14 
1.26 
1.30 

1.29 
1.22 

1.39 
1.12 

1.14 
1.20 
1.03 
1.53 
1.62 

1.40 

1.30 
2,00 

2.15 
1.59 
2.10 
2.03 
2.02 
1.96 

1.77 

1.74 
1.94 
1.90 
2.38 
2.00 
2.01 

1.96 
2.24 

1.97 
1.94 
1.93 

1.98 

1.75 

1.89 
2.20 

1.78 

1.99 
1.58 

1.78 

2.01 

1.68 

1.74 

1.61 

1.71 

2.43 

1.90 

1.44 
2,19 
1.40 

1  86 
2.03 
1.56 

1.76 

1  ftfl 
0.98 
0.97 

$ 

1  95 

2.03 

1.58 

2.24 
1.86 

1.73 
2.12 

1.74 
i  <;« 
1.79 
1.53 
1.45 

1.75 

1.14 
1.62 
1.37 
1.84 
2.06 
1.63 
1.73 

1.15 
1.10 

1.25 

1.26 
1.25 
1.19 
1.36 
1.08 
1.10 
1.13 
1.02 
1.47 
1.56 
1.35 
1.24 
1.93 
2.09 
1.53 
2.00 

1.91 
1.90 

1.90 
1.68 
1.66 
1.87 
1.81 
2.27 
1.89 

1.92 
1.97 
2.11 
1.87 
1.79 

1.87 

1.91 
1.68 

1.83 
2.18 
1.72 

1.92 
1.55 

1.74 

1.88 
1.63 
1.70 
1.57 
1.68 
2.29 

1.84 
1.40 
2.12 
1.37 

1  77 

1.93 
1.50 
1.70 
ft.  98 
0.96 
0.97 

$ 

86  13 

89.31 

69.64 

96.48 
79.86 

73.17 

91.80 
80.46 
71  64 

78.78 

64.75 

62.30 

75.53 

46.30 
72.04 

59.66 
74.28 
87.50 

70.54 
76.53 
47.07 

44.75 
52.03 
56.04 

53.85 

53.86 
61.68 

43.49 

43.18 

43.78 
43,42 
65,52 

68.77 
61.98 

55.80 

83.66 

89.77 
66.56 
83.89 
85.24 
78.36 

80.32 

74.95 

73.80 

82.33 
80,07 

101.77 

82.83 

81.96 

85.58 
89.07 

79.63 
77.41 
78.36 
81.46 
75.44 
75. 15 
89.74 
73.31 

80.64 

65.51 

75.05 

84.52 

68.85 
76.90 
70.99 
72.27 
00.52 
78,12 

58.65 

90.61 
59.63 

77.58 

83.62 
66.22 
78.89 

39.85 
39.09 
39.56 

$ 

85.45 

89.16 
69.30 
96.33 
79.08 
71.39 
92.65 

77.47 
71  13 
78.38 
64.27 
60.32 

76.99 

43.16 
68.87 
60.06 
75.90 

82.48 

69.43 

76.35 
47.21 

45.49 

50.99 
55.48 
52.73 

53.43 
60,85 

44.44 

44.67 
46.06 
42.59 

64.35 

67.29 

61.50 

54.29 
83.00 
88.69 
67.01 

84.45 

84.53 

79.95 

79.27 

75.51 

74.54 

82.27 
79.98 
97.75 
84,83 

82.51 

81.55 

94.38 

80.72 

77.33 
78.15 

80.68 
73.86 

78.56 

88.38 
73.68 

81.96 

64.72 

74.45 
86.58 
69.18 
77.17 

70.53 
72.77 
99.21 
78.02 

59.38 

90.34 
59.25 
78.82 
85.00 
67.75 
78.82 
39.51 

38.53 
39.66 

$ 

82,72 

87.22 
68.86 

95.52 

75.22 

69.47 
87.00 

75.21 

67.52 

73.21 
62.12 

59.47 

72.11 
44.42 
69.71 

58.14 
74.17 

79. 12 

64.31 

71.84 
45.58 

42.31 
52.50 
53.38 

49.24 

51.80 

59.80 

42.21 

41.47 

41.96 
42.98 

61.80 
64.54 

59.26 

52.25 
79.45 

85.36 

64.15 
79.60 

78.27 

75.85 
77.06 

69.13 

70.68 

77.69 

73.63 

91.44 

76.69 
74.49 

79.86 
76.73 

72.14 

70.53 
71.92 

78.97 
71.82 

76.44 

88.33 
70,51 
76.76 
64.02 

72.68 

76.37 
66.59 
74.96 

67.98 

72.46 

93.33 

75.64 

57.46 

87.47 
57.67 

73.54 
80.16 

61.98 
75.35 
38.57 
37.73 

38.99 

*  Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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TABLE  C-6.— EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Source:  Man  Hours  &  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  &  Price  Indexes,  DBS 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 
Per  Week 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Numbers  (Av.  1949  =  100) 

Period 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

Average 

RealWeekly 

Earnings 

40.7 

$ 

1.41 

$ 

57.43 

137.6 

116.2 

118.4 

41.0 

1.45 

59.45 

142.4 

116.4 

122.3 

41.0 

1.52 

62.40 

149.5 

118.1 

126.6 

40.4 

1.61 

64.96 

155.6 

121.9 

127.6 

40.2 

1.66 

66.77 

160.0 

125.1 

127.9 

Last  Pay  Period  in: 

40.9 

1.67 

68.43 

163.9 

126.3 

129.8 

40.7* 

1.71 

69.60* 

166.7 

126.2 

132.1 

40.6 

1.70 

69.28 

166.0 

126.1 

131.6 

40.9 

1.71 

69.81 

167.2 

125.7 

133.0 

40.3 

1.72 

69.40 

166.3 

125.5 

132.5 

40.7 

1.72 

70.01 

167.7 

125.4 

133.7 

41.1 

1.73 

70.90 

169.9 

125.6 

135.3 

41.0 

1.72 

70.63 

169.2 

125.9 

134.4 

July  . 

40.8 

1.71 

69.90 

167.5 

125.9 

133.0 

41.0 

1.70 

69.57 

166.7 

126.4 

131.9 

41.2 

1.72 

71.13 

170.4 

127.1 

134.1 

41.2 

1.74 

71.64 

171.6 

128.0 

134.1 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the  average 
weekly  earnings  index.  (Average  1949  =  100)  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 
*Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  December  1958  are  37.3  and  163.71. 

(')  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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D — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 


The  following  tables  are  based  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
ational  Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting 
orms,  U1C  751;  statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757- 
inventory  of  registrations  and  vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and 
vacancies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not  identical. 


TABLE  D-l.  UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Period 

Un 

filled  Vacancies* 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

January 

January 

January 

January 

January 

1,  1954 . 

1,  1955 . 

1,  1956 . 

1,  1957 . 

1,  1958 . 

8,298 

8,420 

17,986 

19,784 

7,450 

9.121 

7,776 

12,111 

13,440 

7,270 

17,419 

16,196 

30,097 

33,224 

14,720 

354,965 

371,959 

312,066 

343,956 

596,104 

84,306 

93,805 

84,815 

92,207 

147,349 

439,271 

465,764 

396,881 

436,163 

743,453 

January 

1,  1959 . 

8,643 

8,549 

17,192 

562,257 

158,163 

720, 420 

February 

1,  1959 . 

9,425 

9,295 

18,720 

615,788 

175,574 

791,362 

March 

1,  1959 . 

9,007 

10,816 

19,823 

623,338 

174,787 

798, 125 

April 

1,  1959 . 

11,740 

13,399 

25, 139 

611,941 

169,625 

781*566 

May 

1,  1959 . 

16,883 

16,280 

33,163 

498,897 

161,742 

660,639 

June 

1,  1959 . 

19,758 

18,044 

37,802 

342,605 

140,615 

483,220 

July 

1,  1959 . 

14,579 

16,464 

31,043 

193,774 

114,377 

308, 151 

August 

1,  1959 . 

14,235 

14,317 

28,552 

185,527 

106,965 

292  492 

September 

1,  1959 . 

16,741 

18,466 

35,207 

172,417 

96' 074 

268  491 

October 

1,  1959 . . 

16,162 

16,792 

32,954 

160,519 

97,261 

257  780 

November 

1,  1959 . 

11,997 

13,013 

25,010 

195,816 

107,407 

303  223 

December 

1,  1959(‘) . 

15,201 

12,674 

27,875 

365,031 

137' 855 

502  886 

January 

1,  1960(0 . 

9,097 

9,779 

18,876 

522, 206 

157! 962 

680,168 

*  Current  Vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
(')  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-2.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT 

NOVEMBER  30,  19590) 

(Sotjbce:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Chan 

Oct.  30, 
1959 

ge  from 

Nov.  28, 
1958 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping . 

230 

80 

300 

- 

181 

- 

50 

Forestry . 

1,396 

3 

1,399 

- 

907 

+ 

854 

Mining,  Quarrying  and  Oil  wells . 

349 

31 

380 

— 

91 

+ 

120 

Metal  Mining . . . 

229 

12 

241 

— 

80 

+ 

89 

F  uels . 

71) 

10 

80 

— 

7 

+ 

7 

Non-Metal  Mining . 

4 

3 

7 

— 

23 

+ 

2 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits . 

11 

— 

11 

— 

4 

+ 

9 

Prospecting . 

35 

6 

41 

+ 

23 

+ 

13 

Manufacturing . 

2,287 

1,591 

3,878 

— 

842 

+  1,104 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

157 

130 

287 

— 

130 

+ 

14 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

6 

54 

60 

+ 

49 

+ 

55 

Rubber  Products . 

20 

11 

31 

— 

10 

+ 

6 

Leather  Products . 

47 

91 

138 

— 

14 

+ 

24 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . 

80 

84 

164 

— 

65 

+ 

23 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

64 

660 

724 

— 

224 

+ 

261 

Wood  Products . 

228 

47 

275 

— 

57 

+ 

80 

Paper  Products . 

68 

30 

98 

— 

72 

+ 

9 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries . 

141 

111 

252 

+ 

42 

+ 

107 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

449 

98 

547 

— 

128 

+ 

104 

Transportation  Equipment . 

402 

46 

448 

— 

119 

+ 

145 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . 

128 

46 

174 

— 

42 

+ 

106 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

193 

55 

248 

— 

33 

+ 

100 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

90 

16 

106 

— 

3 

+ 

33 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

18 

8 

26 

+ 

8 

— 

4 

Chemical  Products . 

123 

58 

181 

— 

2 

+ 

27 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . 

73 

46 

119 

— 

42 

+ 

14 

Construction . 

1,220 

51 

1,271 

— 

474 

+ 

355 

General  Contractors . 

789 

28 

817 

— 

212 

+ 

273 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

431 

23 

454 

— 

262 

+ 

82 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication . 

542 

142 

684 

_ 

191 

+ 

160 

Transportation . 

397 

78 

475 

— 

200 

+ 

80 

Storage . 

20 

4 

24 

— 

16 

1 

Communication . 

125 

60 

185 

+ 

25 

+ 

81 

Public  Utility  Operation . 

72 

23 

95 

+ 

42 

+ 

34 

Trade . 

1,530 

2,083 

3,613 

— 

750 

+ 

399 

Wholesale . 

562 

339 

901 

— 

195 

+ 

211 

Retail . 

968 

1,744 

2,712 

— 

555 

+ 

188 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate . 

452 

458 

910 

- 

15 

+ 

124 

Service . 

6,563 

8,255 

14,818 

+ 

5,672 

+ 

2,755 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

201 

1,682 

1,883 

+ 

141 

+ 

823 

Government  Service . 

5,533 

1,739 

7,272 

+  6.395 

+ 

883 

Recreation  Service . 

47 

42 

89 

_ 

55 

+ 

14 

Business  Service . 

457 

240 

697 

+ 

89 

+ 

238 

Personal  Service . 

325 

4,552 

4,877 

898 

+ 

797 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

14,631 

12,717 

27,348 

+  2,263 

+  5,855 

(>)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-3.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
B\  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  DECEMBER  3,  1959(‘) 

(Sotjece:  Form  UIC  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies (2) 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  Managerial  Workers. 

1,527 

1,244 

2,771 

6,556 

1,812 

8,368 

Clerical  Workers . 

5,408 

3,972 

9,380 

15,204 

45,226 

60, 430 

Sales  Workers . 

946 

1,268 

2,214 

6,399 

13,976 

20,375 

Personal  and  Domestic  Service  Workers. 

359 

4,907 

5,266 

33,646 

25,392 

59,038 

Seamen . 

1 

— 

1 

1,986 

2 

1,988 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Forestry  (Ex.  log.) . 

172 

10 

182 

5,033 

489 

5,522 

Skilled  and  Semiskilled  Workers. 

Food  and  kindred  products  (incl. 

4,432 

915 

5,347 

161,000 

25,088 

186,088 

tobacco) . 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc. . . 

Lumber  and  lumber  products .  . . 

55 

51 

1,315 

9 

708 

1 

64 

759 

1,316 

1,424 

3,932 

12,898 

574 

16,403 

157 

1,998 

20,335 

it  ntt 

Pulp,  paper  (incl.  printing) . 

53 

7 

60 

083 

Leather  and  leather  products.  .  . . 

20 

53 

73 

1  33Q 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products. . . . 

13 

13 

’  534 

Metalworking . 

Electrical . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Mining . 

Construction . 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

463 

78 

4 

139 

522 

639 

7 

7 

1 

14 

470 

85 

5 

139 

522 

653 

20,222 

2,779 

1,695 

1,872 

48,551 

28  257 

960 

1,042 

142 

14 

143 

21,182 

3,821 

1,837 

1,872 

48,565 

Communication  and  public  utility. . . 

30 

30 

815 

3 

81K 

Trade  and  service . 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

Foremen . 

Apprentices . 

116 

856 

40 

38 

74 

21 

13 

190 

877 

53 

38 

5,423 

21,802 

3,154 

5,320 

2,285 

1,080 

328 

43 

7,708 

22,882 

3,482 

5,363 

Unskilled  Workers . 

2,356 

35S 

2,714 

135,207 

25,870 

161  077 

Food  and  tobacco . 

19 

114 

133 

5,494 

7  027 

1 9.  ^21 

Lumber  and  lumber  products. _ 

77 

1 

78 

13,111 

*394 

13  505 

Metalworking . 

42 

10 

52 

6,531 

695 

7  220 

Construction . 

1,567 

1 

1,568 

68,431 

68* 431 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

651 

232 

883 

41,640 

17,754 

59 j 394 

GRAND  TOTAL  . . 

15,201 

12,674 

27,875 

365,031 

137,855 

502,886 

(')  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-4.  I  NFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  DECEMBER  3,  1959 


(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vaeancies(2) 

Registrations 

Office 

0) 

Dec.  3, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Nov.  27, 
1958 

« 

Dec.  3, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Nov.  27, 
1958 

391 

395 

164 

12,686 

5,821 

12,329 

26 

20 

6 

2,523 

1,437 

2,866 

12 

21 

5 

1,232 

516 

1,509 

353 

354 

153 

8,931 

3,868 

7,954 

89 

260 

123 

3,028 

1,123 

2,098 

61 

91 

82 

1,997 

749 

1,442 

28 

169 

41 

1,031 

374 

656 

1,159 

680 

1,124 

20,035 

12,150 

18,352 

15 

12 

6 

815 

447 

670 

11 

18 

26 

1,259 

672 

973 

891 

405 

867 

5,212 

3,935 

4,333 

545 

180 

394 

58 

81 

83 

1,685 

761 

1,308 

6 

9 

1 

495 

261 

577 

16 

31 

56 

2,587 

1,253 

2,620 

4 

1,205 

826 

1,254 

57 

24 

15 

3,247 

2,243 

3,516 

33 

28 

18 

1,339 

739 

1,266 

72 

68 

52 

1,646 

833 

1,441 

1,071 

725 

570 

19,967 

2,809 

1,118 

1,170 

10,419 

825 

18,145 

2,249 

9 

37 

4 

40 

28 

47 

708 

1,186 

30 

4 

7 

479 

1,196 

1,380 

130 

155 

87 

1,723 

454 

942 

42 

45 

17 

256 

529 

397 

165 

238 

4,979 

2,561 

4,186 

1,723 

2,814 

1,461 

456 

2 

2 

1,875 

2,494 

1,647 

911 

271 

213 

116 

1,934 

986 

35 

18 

29 

45 

13 

21 

544 

306 

70 

45 

4 

1,154 

146,282 

2,043 

629 

511 

965 

Quebec . 

5,005 

6,607 

17 

3,355 

31 

89,386 

1,261 

366 

140,295 

1,641 

658 

5 

2 

30 

5 

Baie  Comeau . 

109 

140 

560 

337 

14 

24 

21 

1,092 

914 

961 

605 

967 

845 

1,267 

672 

1,639 

10 

68 

21 

501 

210 

14 

207 

545 

22 

11 

7 

830 

1,584 

428 

223 

1,209 

265 

99 

533 

98 

CowansviUe . 

13 

18 

2 

66 

7 

801 

531 

1,250 

521 

224 

212 

1,022 

1,708 

1,987 

1,279 

417 

473 

575 

1,555 

529 

613 

254 

396 

470 

218 

491 

746 

1,668 

870 

1,009 

580 

1,669 

2,693 

2,794 

1,946 

571 

903 

938 

2,909 

876 

541 

543 

1,488 

642 

592 

34 

33 

19 

1,984 

692 

473 

904 

1,392 

3,283 

3,657 

2,203 

623 

1,143 

798 

2,900 

923 

672 

514 

1,352 

962 

569 

1,156 

54,708 

1,112 

547 

11,319 

2,745 

2,577 

826 

7 

16 

9 

77 

398 

1 

14 

2 

3 

16 

19 

21 

Huii..: . . 

21 

33 

15 

44 

97 

78 

12 

23 

15 

17 

g 

26 

16 

6 

10 

518 

561 

58 

22 

70 

88 

20 

5 

31 

Louiseville . 

7 

Magog . 

2 

2 

11 

133 

11 

2 

3 

Matane . . 

26 

4 

Megan  tic . 

5 

Mont-Laurier . 

31 

37 

25 

2,315 

3 

3 

5 

12 

1,388 

5 

1,805 

10 

55,118 

New  Richmond . 

275 

327 

Port  Alfred . 

2 

10 

294 

76 

10 

75 

69 

52 

22 

33 

24 

37 

26 

65 

26 

135 

19 

19 

133 

401 

10,302 

2,372 

2,403 

Quebec . . 

295 

78 

7 

430 

88 

21 

Rimouski . 

Riviere  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

15 

109 

48 

223 

44 

14 

66 

29 

62 

58 

65 

192 

68 

157 

37 

58 

146 

Rouyn . . 

1,327 

1,953 

Ste.  Agathe . . 

896 

942 

2,171 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue .... 

63 

521 

1,149 

1,461 

1,517 

805 

1,532 

1,539 

1,777 

1,971 

1,264 

3,860 

4,158 

3,698 

1,406 

3.930 

Ste.  Th6r6se . . 

26 

67 

64 

93 

177 

188 

St.  Hyacinthe . . 

St.  Jean . . 

St.  J6r6me . 

Sept-lles . 

Shawinigan . 

1,967 

3,122 

1,326 

1,343 

2,559 

Sherbrooke . 

137 

34 

74 

147 

Sorel . 

2,326 

1,643 

4,333 

Thetford  Mines . . 

Trois-Rivi6res . 
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TABLE  D-4.  UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  DECEMBER  3,  1959 

_ _ _  (Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Quebec— Cont’d. 

Val  d’Or . 

Valleyfield . 

Victoria  ville . 

Ville  St.  Georges 

Ontario  . 

Arnprior . 

Barrie . 

Belleville . 

Bracebridge . 

Brampton . 

Brantford . 

Brockville . 

Carleton  Place. . . 

Chatham . 

Cobourg . 

Colling  wood . 

Cornwall . 

Elliot  Lake . 

Fort  Erie . 

Fort  Frances . 

Fort  William _ 

Galt . 

Gananoque . 

Goderich . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Hawkesbury . 

Kapuskasing . 

Kenora . 

Kingston . 

Kirkland  Lake .  . . 

Kitchener . 

Leamington . 

Lindsay . 

Listowel . 

London . 

Long  Branch . 

Midland . 

Napanee . 

Newmarket . 

Niagara  Falls.  . . . 

North  Bay . 

Oakville . 

Orillia . 

Oshawa . 

Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

Parry  Sound . 

Pembroke . 

Perth . 

Peterborough . 

Picton . 

Port  Arthur . 

Port  Colbome. . . . 

Prescott . 

Renfrew . 

St.  Catharines _ 

St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. . 

Simcoe . . 

Sioux  Lookout . 

Smiths  Falls . 

Stratford . . 

Sturgeon  Falls . 

Sudbury . 

Tillsonburg . 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

Trenton . 

Walkerton . 

Wallaceburg . 

Welland . 

Weston . 

Windsor . 

Woodstock . 

Manitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie . 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Registrations 

0) 

Dec.  3, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Nov.  27, 
1958 

(«) 

Dec.  3, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Oct,  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Nov.  27, 
1958 

43 

22 

3 

1 , 582 

1,118 

1,641 

19 

18 

23 

1,837 

1,260 

2,017 

12 

22 

21 

1,899 

1,105 

1,573 

77 

70 

17 

1,678 

924 

1,488 

10,915 

8,933 

8,046 

176,818 

108,082 

150,617 

92 

39 

26 

278 

180 

259 

10 

22 

32 

1,311 

882 

1,070 

36 

39 

12 

1,614 

1,047 

1,542 

28 

46 

88 

1,141 

479 

920 

30 

37 

27 

1,584 

1,388 

816 

87 

94 

52 

2,692 

1 , 693 

2,060 

42 

43 

25 

520 

348 

577 

4 

6 

2 

341 

180 

328 

48 

68 

40 

1,838 

1,236 

2,014 

21 

39 

6 

1,062 

460 

618 

6 

32 

19 

585 

380 

673 

113 

92 

54 

2,927 

1,962 

2,867 

38 

88 

367 

300 

2 

4 

5 

732 

426 

710 

23 

22 

51 

518 

269 

483 

139 

77 

142 

2,520 

1,231 

2,382 

81 

82 

71 

1,364 

923 

1,240 

5 

7 

1 

295 

142 

280 

11 

41 

18 

513 

324 

340 

50 

44 

35 

1,574 

1,212 

1,201 

727 

882 

508 

12,708 

8,366 

13,595 

17 

24 

11 

754 

372 

702 

8 

23 

39 

677 

516 

870 

12 

18 

9 

788 

359 

745 

59 

92 

84 

2,174 

1,386 

1,760 

97 

61 

20 

1,281 

701 

1,293 

89 

164 

99 

1,998 

1,159 

1,895 

88 

23 

23 

1,248 

885 

867 

29 

11 

1 

833 

378 

533 

15 

24 

15 

337 

141 

296 

1,067 

555 

872 

4,925 

3,230 

4,181 

90 

137 

87 

3,697 

2,644 

3,027 

20 

15 

15 

937 

413 

801 

4 

5 

4 

603 

276 

502 

27 

101 

48 

1,390 

941 

938 

221 

35 

152 

2,528 

1,561 

2,348 

12 

22 

36 

1,570 

1,009 

1,653 

145 

105 

63 

828 

578 

699 

23 

25 

22 

1,019 

526 

877 

108 

111 

77 

10,808 

3.473 

3,023 

1,671 

887 

1,670 

6,064 

3,890 

5,134 

94 

51 

7 

1,508 

697 

1,342 

2 

1 

496 

304 

499 

52 

90 

45 

1,692 

1,034 

1,645 

18 

19 

21 

524 

261 

435 

42 

62 

37 

3,063 

2,050 

2,719 

7 

11 

11 

524 

244 

387 

300 

131 

209 

3,280 

1,891 

3,927 

8 

4 

6 

961 

420 

816 

14 

30 

12 

758 

458 

742 

9 

8 

2 

568 

289 

588 

93 

158 

74 

6,122 

2,571 

3,448 

33 

52 

59 

1,512 

1,130 

845 

63 

58 

78 

2,175 

1,332 

2,235 

374 

288 

223 

1,659 

1,107 

1,868 

35 

40 

22 

1,067 

603 

777 

9 

12 

9 

188 

119 

238 

10 

7 

14 

425 

246 

469 

30 

25 

39 

825 

507 

872 

1 

8 

3 

892 

616 

1,285 

222 

117 

197 

3,697 

2,037 

5,791 

13 

26 

397 

417 

69 

71 

28 

1,993 

1.230 

1,979 

3,428 

2,852 

2,024 

39,758 

28,243 

35,006 

62 

79 

44 

855 

510 

779 

26 

58 

29 

707 

425 

363 

4 

8 

1 

731 

426 

591 

47 

50 

32 

1,633 

983 

1,962 

100 

135 

119 

3,764 

3,230 

2,166 

329 

182 

97 

13,019 

6,122 

9,393 

26 

59 

1,082 

714 

3,909 

2,838 

3,874 

19,278 

11,260 

19,591 

183 

167 

274 

2,098 

1,075 

1,519 

11 

16 

12 

1,431 

573 

1,205 

40 

26 

19 

271 

205 

253 

69 

44 

45 

1,118 

601 

844 

59 

61 

58 

336 

203 

358 

3,547 

2,524 

3,466 

14,024 

8,603 

15,412 
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TABLE  D-4. — UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  DECEMBER  3,  1959 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 

Unfilled  Vacancies (2) 

Registrations 

0) 

Dec.  3, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Nov.  27, 
1958 

(>) 

Dec.  3, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Oct.  29, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Nov.  27, 
1958 

Saskatchewan . . . 

754 

763 

737 

16,095 

8,161 

12,688 

Estevan . 

45 

42 

52 

498 

292 

3S4 

6 

14 

364 

159 

Moose  Jaw . 

212 

123 

201 

1,475 

830 

1,106 

North  Battleford . 

22 

23 

35 

1,035 

521 

1,078 

Prince  Albert . 

35 

41 

47 

1,929 

1,081 

1,651 

Regina . 

158 

218 

155 

3,656 

1,987 

3,062 

Saskatoon . 

134 

165 

138 

3,643 

1,833 

2,797 

Swift  Current . 

56 

47 

38 

815 

331 

552 

Weyburn . 

27 

24 

19 

462 

214 

331 

Yorkton . 

59 

66 

52 

2,218 

913 

1,727 

Alberta . 

2,364 

2,058 

1,754 

27,076 

11,488 

23,539 

Blairmore . 

1 

19 

2 

498 

200 

585 

Calgary . 

917 

631 

547 

9,411 

5,354 

7,439 

Drum  heller . 

16 

25 

18 

372 

171 

273 

Edmonton . 

1,028 

1,032 

841 

12,259 

6,487 

10,904 

Edson . 

12 

27 

17 

518 

373 

474 

Lethbridge . 

114 

104 

108 

1,989 

935 

2,018 

Medicine  Hat . 

194 

141 

165 

935 

444 

939 

Red  Deer . 

82 

79 

56 

1,094 

524 

907 

British  Columbia . 

2,218 

1,751 

1,584 

61,621 

42,333 

57,737 

Chilliwack . 

16 

27 

35 

1,738 

829 

1,770 

Courtenay . 

4 

23 

4 

799 

514 

1,017 

Cranbrook . 

16 

23 

58 

899 

475 

709 

Dawson  Creek . 

16 

22 

11 

1,138 

627 

1,029 

Duncan . 

22 

19 

16 

736 

477 

744 

Kamloops . 

76 

8 

15 

1,289 

763 

1,122 

Kelowna . 

6 

20 

7 

1,188 

481 

1,043 

Kitimat . 

15 

37 

7 

214 

147 

417 

Mission  City . 

11 

6 

28 

1,371 

684 

990 

Nanaimo . 

11 

14 

14 

1,000 

740 

1,433 

Nelson . 

14 

10 

6 

1,181 

617 

871 

New  Westminster . 

268 

198 

267 

8,458 

6,036 

7,934 

Penticton . 

7 

14 

7 

1,307 

486 

1,016 

Port  Albemi . 

24 

16 

24 

698 

520 

1,022 

Prince  George . 

89 

50 

82 

2,343 

1,918 

2,778 

Prince  Rupert . 

17 

6 

20 

1,540 

1,157 

1,659 

Princeton . 

6 

11 

4 

431 

203 

267 

Quesnel . 

28 

11 

1,176 

Q22 

Trail . 

63 

46 

20 

995 

609 

792 

Vancouver . 

1,069 

1,012 

655 

25,825 

19,286 

24,919 

Vernon . 

18 

14 

19 

1,884 

858 

1,479 

Victoria . 

399 

144 

266 

4,847 

3,647 

4,225 

Whitehorse . 

23 

20 

19 

564 

337 

501 

Canada . 

27,875 

25,010 

21,331 

502,886 

303,223 

455,391 

Males . 

15,201 

11,997 

11,579 

365,031 

195,816 

329,050 

Females . 

12,674 

13,013 

9,752 

137,855 

107,407 

126,341 

C1)  Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


TABLE  D-5.— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 
1954-1959 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1958  (11  months) . 

1959  (11  months) . 

861,588 
953,576 
1,046,979 
877,704 
840, 129 
768,497 
911,272 

545,452 

642,726 

748,464 

586,780 

548,663 

501,640 

613,613 

316,136 

310,850 

298,515 

290,924 

291,466 

266,857 

297,659 

67,893 

67,619 

68,522 

59,412 

56,385 

50,898 

63,094 

209,394 

222,370 

252,783 

215,335 

198,386 

183,798 

222,675 

277,417 

343,456 

379,085 

309,077 

287,112 

263,560 

311,944 

175,199 

178,015 

210,189 

185,962 

181,772 

163,780 

196,070 

131,685 

142,116 

136,400 

107,918 

116,474 

106,461 

117,489 
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E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l  BENEFICIARIES  AND  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  BY  PROVINCE 

NOVEMBER  1959 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Estimated 
Average 
Number  of 
Beneficiaries 
Per  Week 
(in  thousands) 

Weeks 

Paid 

Amount  of 
Benefit 

Paid 

8 

Newfoundland . 

344,445 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

0.8 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

£uo , coy 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . . 

26.3 

Total,  Canada,  November  1959.... 

209.6 

159.8 

262.5 

838,456 

671,150 

997,573 

Total,  Canada,  October  1959. .  . . 

Total,  Canada,  November  1958 . 

13,765,735 

TABLE  E-'J  CLAIMANTS  HAVING  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  IN  THE  “LIVE 
FILE”  ON  THE  LAST  WORKING  DAY  OF  THE  MONTH,  BY  DURATION,  AND  SHOW¬ 
ING  THE  PERCENTAGE  POSTAL,  BY  SEX  AND  PROVINCE,  NOVEMBER  30,  1959 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Total 

claimants 

Duration  on 

the  Register  (weeks) 

Percent¬ 

age 

Postal 

Novem¬ 
ber  28, 
1958 
Total 
claimants 

2  or 
Less 

3-4 

5-8 

9-12 

13-16 

17-20 

Over 

20 

Canada . 

417,541 

209,025 

57,717 

57,075 

30,120 

17,476 

12,195 

33,933 

32.0 

419,233 

Male . 

308,477 

170,640 

44,973 

39,898 

18,484 

9,801 

6,355 

18,326 

34.4 

311,585 

Female . 

109,064 

38,385 

12,744 

17,177 

11,636 

7,675 

5,840 

15,607 

25.0 

107,648 

Newfoundland . 

12,427 

7,420 

1,477 

1.369 

690 

340 

212 

919 

77.1 

13,714 

Male . 

11,341 

7,067 

1 , 364 

1,205 

569 

258 

150 

728 

79.6 

12,618 

Female . 

1,086 

353 

113 

164 

121 

82 

62 

191 

51.5 

1,096 

Prince  Edward  Island. . . . 

2,626 

1,794 

252 

231 

110 

62 

54 

123 

73.8 

2,560 

Male . 

2,053 

1,512 

188 

179 

63 

31 

28 

52 

76.1 

2,011 

Female . 

573 

282 

64 

52 

47 

31 

26 

71 

65.6 

549 

Nova  Scotia . 

17,197 

7,958 

2,055 

2,412 

1,394 

845 

582 

1,951 

49.7 

19,123 

Male . 

13,984 

6,939 

1,713 

1,937 

1,006 

605 

375 

1,409 

52.2 

15,722 

Female . 

3,213 

1,019 

342 

475 

388 

240 

207 

542 

40.4 

3,401 

New  Brunswick . 

16,845 

8,808 

2,218 

2,492 

1,047 

591 

402 

1,287 

62.4 

18,017 

Male . 

13,068 

7,329 

1,792 

1,768 

685 

389 

247 

858 

64.7 

14,382 

Female . 

3,777 

1.479 

426 

724 

362 

202 

155 

429 

54.4 

3,635 

Quebec . 

122,529 

59,114 

16,761 

18,019 

9,397 

5,641 

3,672 

9,925 

30.7 

134,153 

Male . 

87,818 

46,640 

12,672 

12,700 

5,852 

3,124 

1.810 

5,020 

33.1 

99,361 

Female . 

34,711 

12,474 

4,089 

5,319 

3,545 

2,517 

1,862 

4,905 

24.6 

34,792 

Ontario . 

143,364 

69,766 

21,127 

17,794 

10,377 

6,250 

4,757 

13,293 

22.0 

131,485 

Male . 

102,746 

56,185 

16,282 

11,461 

6,048 

3,351 

2,481 

6,938 

22.2 

91,549 

Female . 

40,618 

13,581 

4.845 

6,333 

4,329 

2,899 

2,276 

6,355 

21.4 

39,936 

Manitoba . 

16,268 

8,769 

2,535 

2,109 

843 

594 

372 

1,046 

32.4 

16,787 

Male . 

12,365 

7,341 

2,014 

1,507 

444 

309 

192 

558 

36.9 

12,526 

Female . 

3,903 

1,428 

521 

602 

399 

285 

180 

488 

18.1 

4,261 

Saskatchewan . 

12,623 

7,247 

1,675 

1,832 

645 

380 

239 

605 

53.0 

11,193 

Male . 

9,816 

6.293 

1,368 

1,315 

327 

159 

92 

262 

59.1 

8,823 

Female . 

2,807 

954 

307 

517 

318 

221 

147 

343 

31.8 

2,370 

Alberta . 

22,088 

12,294 

3,187 

2,913 

1,259 

784 

485 

1,166 

32.2 

21,702 

Male . 

16,309 

10,031 

2,427 

1,949 

701 

409 

213 

579 

36.4 

16,863 

Female . 

5,779 

2,263 

760 

964 

558 

375 

272 

587 

20.5 

4,839 

British  Columbia . 

51,574 

25,855 

6,430 

7,904 

4,358 

1,989 

1,420 

3,618 

28.3 

50,499 

Male . 

38,977 

21,303 

5,153 

5,877 

2,789 

1,166 

767 

1,922 

29.8 

37,730 

Female . 

12,597 

4,552 

1,277 

2,027 

1,569 

823 

653 

1,696 

23.5 

12,769 
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TABLE  E-3— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCE. 

NOVEMBER,  1959 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 


Disposal  of  Claims  and  Claims  Pending 
at  End  of  Month 


Province 

Total* 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

oft 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

8,974 

7,665 

1,309 

4,872 

3,530 

1,342 

5,382 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

2,149 

1 , 843 

306 

1,439 

1,171 

268 

857 

Nova  Scotia . 

10,331 

7,650 

2,681 

7,430 

5,531 

1,899 

4,557 

New  Brunswick . 

10,900 

8,265 

2,635 

8,019 

6,013 

2,006 

4,675 

Quebec . 

76,737 

54,269 

22,468 

61,297 

48,131 

13,166 

27,140 

Ontario . 

96,778 

62,487 

34,291 

78,569 

63,291 

15,278 

31,301 

Manitoba . 

11,867 

8,851 

3,016 

10,086 

7,566 

2,520 

3,482 

Saskatchewan . 

9,196 

6,877 

2,319 

7,459 

5,477 

1,982 

3,106 

Alberta . 

16,869 

11,421 

5,448 

13,748 

10,822 

2,926 

6,104 

British  Columbia . 

34,791 

24,406 

10,385 

28,288 

20,374 

7,914 

12,433 

Total,  Canada,  November  1959 
Total,  Canada,  October  1959... 
Total,  Canada,  November  1958 

278,592 

151,191 

246,568 

193,734 

96,354 

164,223 

84,858 

54,837 

82,345 

221,207 

138,239 

202,057 

171,906 

99,922 

152,930 

49,301 

38,317 

49,127 

99,037 

41,652 

88,814 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  28,177. 

t  In  addition,  26,146  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of  these,  2,616  were  special  requests  not  granted  and  1,167 
were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  5,918  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-4 — -ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT  INSURANCE  ACT 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


End  of: 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants 

1959 — October . 

4,096,100 

4,028,000 

4,009,000 

3,996,000 

3,989,000 

3,919,000 

4,134,000 

4,239,000 

4,248,000 

4,257,000 

4,265,000 

4,060,000 

3.845.500 
3,826,400 
3,799,000 
3,770,100 

3.768.500 

250,600 

September . 

August . 

July . 

June . 

May . 

April . 

3,523,200 

3,472,100 

March . 

February . 

January . 

1958 — December . 

November . 
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F — Prices 

TABLE  F-l— TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


1954—  Year . 

1955 —  Year . 

1956 —  Year . 

1957—  Year . 

1958—  Year . 

1959 —  January _ 

February. . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September 
October. . . . 
November 
December. 

1960 —  January _ 


Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

operation 

Other 
Commodi¬ 
ties  and 
Services 

116.2 

112.2 

126.5 

109.4 

117.4 

171.4 

116.4 

112.1 

129.4 

108.0 

116.4 

118.1 

118.1 

113.4 

132.5 

108.6 

117.1 

120.9 

121.9 

118.6 

134.9 

108.5 

119.6 

126.1 

125.1 

122.1 

138.4 

109.7 

121.0 

130.9 

126.1 

122.3 

140.2 

109.2 

121.8 

133.4 

125.7 

121.2 

140.2 

108.8 

122.0 

133.4 

125.5 

120.0 

140.3 

109.4 

122.3 

133.4 

125.4 

119.3 

140.5 

109.6 

122.6 

133.7 

125.6 

118.5 

141.0 

109.7 

122.5 

134.9 

125.9 

119.1 

141.5 

109.2 

122.5 

135.4 

125.9 

119.2 

141.7 

109.7 

122.7 

134.9 

126.4 

120.5 

141.9 

109.7 

122.6 

135.3 

127.1 

122.4 

142.0 

109.8 

123.1 

135.2 

128.0 

124.2 

142.4 

110.5 

123.4 

135.5 

128.3 

123.8 

142.6 

111.4 

123.5 

136.9 

127.9 

122.4 

142.7 

111.4 

123.7 

136.8 

127.5 

121.6 

142.8 

110.2 

123.3 

136.9 

TABLE  F-2. — CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT 

BEGINNING  OF  DECEMBER  1959 

(1949  =  100) 


Dec. 

1958 

Total 

Nov. 

1959 

Dec. 

1959 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

Operation 

Other 

Com¬ 

modities 

and 

Services 

(>)  St.  John’s,  Nfld . 

112.6 

114.6 

114.6 

111.5 

115.2 

105.7 

109. 1 

127  5 

Halifax . 

124.3 

127.7 

127.3 

117.7 

134.6 

120.2 

129.7 

139.9 

Saint  John . 

126.7 

129.2 

129.1 

122.9 

138.2 

117.4 

124.9 

142.9 

Montreal . 

126.9 

128.7 

128.7 

128.7 

144.9 

107.0 

120.0 

137  1 

Ottawa . 

126.5 

128.6 

128.3 

122.0 

147.8 

114.8 

121.2 

137.6 

Toronto . 

129.1 

130.5 

130.1 

120.6 

153.5 

114.5 

123.7 

139.1 

Winnipeg . 

124.0 

125.7 

125.4 

120.0 

133.7 

118.8 

120.1 

134.4 

Saskatoon-Regina . 

122.7 

124.6 

124.0 

119.4 

124.4 

120.4 

125.5 

130  1 

E  dmonton-Calgary . 

122.5 

124.7 

124.1 

117.8 

124.6 

118.7 

126.6 

133.4 

Vancouver . 

127.8 

129.8 

129.6 

124.4 

138.5 

116.2 

133.0 

137.0 

N.B. — Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  prices  over  time  in  each  city  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
actual  levels  of  prices  as  between  cities. 

(■)  St.  John’s  index  on  the  base  June  1951  =  100. 
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G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Statistical  information  on  work  stoppages  in  Canada  is  compiled  by  the  Economics 
and  Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission.  The  first  three  tables  in  this  section  cover  strikes 
and  lockouts  involving  six  or  more  workers  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day,  and 
strikes  and  lockouts  lasting  less  than  one  day  or  involving  fewer  than  six  workers  but 
exceeding  a  total  of  nine  man-days.  The  number  of  workers  involved  includes  all  workers 
reported  on  strike  or  locked  out,  whether  or  not  they  all  belonged  to  the  unions  directly 
involved  in  the  disputes  leading  to  work  stoppages.  Workers  indirectly  affected,  such  as 
those  laid  off  as  a  result  of  a  work  stoppage,  are  not  included.  For  further  notes  on 
this  series  see  page  542,  May  1959  issue. 

TABLE  G-l— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1954-1959 


Month  or  Year 

Strikes  and 
Lockouts 
Beginning 
During  Month 
or  Year 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Existence  During  Month  or  Year 

Strikes  and 
Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Duration  in  Man-Days 

Man-Days 

Per  Cent  of 
Estimated 
Working  Time 

1954 . 

156 

174 

62,250 

1,475,200 

0.15 

1955 . 

149 

159 

60,090 

1,875,400 

0.18 

1956 . 

221 

229 

88,680 

1,246,000 

0.11 

1957 . 

242 

249 

91,409 

1,634,881 

0.14 

*1958 . 

251 

260 

107,497 

2,879,120 

0.24 

*1958:  December . 

5 

31 

18,129 

243, 105 

0.24 

*1959:  January . 

14 

38 

13,739 

158,730 

0.16 

February . 

9 

29 

7,068 

123,175 

0.12 

March . 

16 

31 

20,973 

95,430 

0.10 

April . 

12 

22 

8,747 

72,340 

0.07 

May . 

20 

32 

5,359 

60,825 

0.06 

June . 

30 

43 

8,432 

57,320 

0.06 

July . 

26 

42 

41,417 

685,505 

0.65 

August . 

28 

47 

38,656 

667,960 

0.63 

September . 

15 

33 

30,076 

282,490 

0.27 

October . 

11 

29 

7,100 

67,012 

0.06 

November . 

8 

18 

4,392 

59,741 

0.06 

December . 

13 

22 

3,836 

56,050 

0.05 

*Preliminary. 


TABLE  G-2— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS 
DECEMBER  1959,  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man -Days 

Logging . 

i 

17 

370 

Fishing . 

Mining . 

Manufacturing . 

6 

1,944 

28,690 

Construction . 

4 

968 

21,120 

Transportation,  etc . 

2 

147 

480 

Public  utilities . 

2 

480 

3,400 

Trade . 

6 

211 

750 

Service . 

1 

69 

1,240 

All  industries . 

22 

3,836 

56,050 

TABLE  G-3— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS, 
DECEMBER  1959,  BY  JURISDICTION 

(Preliminary) 


Jurisdiction 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man-Days 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island .  . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

4 

12 

2 

1,922 

1,428 

445 

28,260 

25,110 

1,890 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Federal . 

4 

41 

790 

All  jurisdictions .... 

22 

3,836 

56,050 
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TABLE  G-4— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  INVOLVING  100  OR  MORE  WORKERS 

DECMBER  1959 

(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Employer 

Location 

Union 

Workers 

Involved 

Duration  in 
Man-Days 

Starting 

Date 

Major  Issues 

Decem¬ 

ber 

Accu¬ 

mulated 

Termi¬ 

nation 

Date 

Result 

Hanufactuking— 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  products — 
British  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.  of 
Canada, 

Chatham,  Ont. 

Unorganized 

140 

420 

420 

Dec.  9 
Dec.  14 

Piece  work  rates  of  tiers~ 
50c.  per  cwt.  increase  in 
piece  work  rate. 

Textile  products — 

Dominion  Textile  Mills, 
Magog,  Que. 

Textile  Federation 
(CCCL) 

1,740 

(85) 

27,280 

102, 130 

Sept.  28 

Wages~ 

Construction — 

General  Contractors, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Carpenters  Loc. 

18  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

950 

20,900 

32,300 

Nov.  13 

Wages~ 

Transportation  Etc. — 

Ball  Bros.  Transport, 

Montreal,  Trois  Rivieres  and 
Eastern  Township  Centres. 
Que. 

Teamsters 

Loe.  106  (CLC) 

102 

300 

300 

Dec.  15 
Dec.  18 

Wages,  signing  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  ~  25c.  an  hour  in¬ 
crease,  agreement  to  be 
signed  later. 

Public  utility  operation — 
Manitoba  Hydro  Electric, 
Board, 

Selkirk,  Man. 

Seven  building  trades 
unions  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

400 

1,800 

1,800 

Dec.  8 
Dec.  15 

Employment  of  non-union 
workers  on  the  job~  Re¬ 
turn  of  workers,  pending 
further  negotiations. 

Figures  in  parentheses  show  the  number  of  workers  indirectly  affected. 
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Here's  VALUE 


A  50%  Reduction  under  This  Special 
GROUP  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER 

A  12  MONTHS7  SUBSCRIPTION 


TO  THE 


LABOUR  GAZETTE 

f°'  n  inun  p" 

Only  nil  ©  Subscription 

FOR  GROUPS  OF  FIVE  OR  MORE  SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut  the  regular  price  in  half  by  ordering  five  or  more  subscriptions  at  the 
same  time.  This  offer  is  designed  so  that  a  union  local  can  subscribe  for 
its  members,  a  company  for  its  foremen  and  personnel  officers,  a  university 
class  for  all  students  in  labour  relations,  labour  law,  or  labour  economics. 

T 


A  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  subscribers  must  accompany  each  order 

▼ 


Send  remittance  by  cheque  or  postal  money  order,  payable  to  the 
Receiver  General  of  Canada,  to  Circulation  Manager,  Labour  Gazette, 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 
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EMPLOYMENT  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 


Current  Manpower  Situation 

Between  January  and  February,  employment  declined  by  an  estimated 
36,000;  the  decline  was  mainly  a  reflection  of  seasonal  factors.  Male  workers 
accounted  for  all  of  this  drop;  employment  of  females  showed  a  slight  increase. 
Almost  three  quarters  of  the  employment  decline  was  in  agriculture.  Non- 
agricultural  employment  showed  a  net  decline  of  10,000  as  a  result  of  layoffs 
in  forestry,  manufacturing  and  trade  and  a  partly  offsetting  expansion  in 
services.  The  reduction  in  non-farm  jobs  was  concentrated  in  Quebec;  very 
little  change  in  employment  occurred  in  the  other  regions. 

In  February,  non-farm  employment  was  up  3.1  per  cent  over  a  year 
earlier,  with  most  of  the  advance  stemming  from  expansion  of  the  service 
producing  industiies  such  as  trade,  financial  institutions  and  community  and 
government  services.  Manufacturing  employment  has  shown  little  improvement 
during  the  past  few  months.  This  development  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  output  in  some  of  the  industries  that  figured  most  prominently  in  the 
recovery  has  approached  capacity.  In  the  iron  and  steel  products  industries, 
for  example,  output  and  employment  have  been  fairly  stable  at  near-record 
levels  this  winter,  following  an  upward  trend  that  persisted  through  most  of 
the  year.  The  building  materials  industries  weakened  somewhat  in  recent 
months,  reversing  the  upward  trend  that  began  early  in  1958. 

The  labour  force  (allowing  for  seasonal  movements)  has  been  expanding 
at  an  increased  rate  during  recent  months,  after  rising  relatively  slowly  through 
most  of  1959.  In  February,  an  estimated  6,218,000  persons  were  attached  to 
the  labour  force,  about  134,000  more  than  a  year  before.  Women  accounted 
for  56  per  cent  of  the  gain.  The  disproportionate  increase  in  the  female  labour 
force  is  the  combined  result  of  population  growth  and  participation  in  the 
labour  force  by  a  greater  proportion  of  women.  About  27  per  cent  of  the 
non-institutional  female  population  over  14  years  of  age  were  in  the  labour 
force  in  February,  a  record  proportion  for  the  month. 

The  year-to-year  increase  in  the  male  labour  force  resulted  from  the 
natural  growth  in  the  adult  population  and  from  net  immigration.  The  latter 
was  responsible  for  roughly  one  third  of  the  gain.  There  was  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  males  participating  in  the  labour  force,  primarily  because 
of  the  downward  trends  in  participation  rates  among  teenagers  and  older  men. 
Men  in  the  middle  age  groups  have  a  considerably  stronger  labour  force 
attachment  so  that  relatively  small  changes  in  rates  were  to  be  expected. 
The  25  to  44-year  age  group,  for  example,  has  registered  only  a  fractional 
change  in  the  rate  of  participation  during  the  past  several  years.  For  the 
adult  male  population  as  a  whole,  79.4  per  cent  were  in  the  labour  force 
in  February  compared  with  79.8  per  cent  a  year  before. 
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The  number  of  persons  without 
jobs  and  seeking  work  was  estimated  to 
be  555,000  in  February,  51,000  more 
than  in  January.  Most  of  this  increase 
occurred  in  Quebec,  which  witnessed  a 
more  than  seasonal  rise  in  unemploy¬ 
ment,  partly  because  of  an  unusually 
large  increase  in  the  labour  force  and 
partly  because  of  cutbacks  in  employ¬ 
ment.  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  all  of 
the  additional  job  seekers  in  February 
were  men.  The  number  of  women  job 
seekers  declined  slightly  during  the  month 
despite  a  rise  in  the  female  labour  force. 
The  relative  ease  with  which  new  women 
entrants  obtained  employment  can  be 
attributed  to  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
service  industries,  where  the  proportion 
of  females  is  relatively  high. 

Unemployment  in  February  was 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  before,  with 
increases  confined  to  Quebec  and  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  The  February  figure 
was  8.9  per  cent  of  the  labour  force 
compared  with  8.8  per  cent  last  year.  In 
addition  to  the  job  seekers,  an  estimated 
43,000  were  on  temporary  layoff,  about  10,000  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

Of  the  555,000  job  seekers  in  February,  496,000  were  men  and  59,000 
were  women.  About  one  third  were  in  the  under-25-years  age  group  and 
one  quarter  were  over  45  years  of  age,  the  same  distribution  as  in  the  previous 
month.  Construction  and  the  primary  industries  accounted  for  almost  half 
of  the  total  seeking-work  figure  in  February.  Between  January  and  February, 
the  largest  increase  in  job  seekers  came  from  the  primary  industries. 

In  February,  persons  without  jobs  had  been  seeking  work  for  an  average 
of  3.7  months,  one-half  month  less  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  number 
of  persons  who  had  been  seeking  work  for  four  months  or  more  declined 
by  34,000  over  the  year.  In  February,  this  group  accounted  for  29  per  cent 
of  the  total  compared  with  39  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

^  ^  ^ 

Since  the  recession  low  of  two  years  ago,  the  output  of  non-agricultural 
industries  in  Canada  has  moved  ahead  in  an  uneven  fashion — bursts  of  expan¬ 
sion  interspersed  with  periods  of  stability.  In  the  second  half  of  1959  labour- 
management  disputes  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  accounted  in  part 
for  the  slowdown  of  that  period.  However,  quite  apart  from  these  special 
factors,  the  recovery  period  as  a  whole  has  been  characterized  by  offsetting 
movements  among  the  factors  that  ordinarily  provide  the  main  stimulus  for 
an  expansion  of  economic  activity. 

A  reduction  in  the  rate  of  inventory  liquidation  in  1958  and  a  shift 
to  strong  accumulation  in  1959  has  been  easily  the  most  important  influence 
in  the  expansion.  This  important  source  of  demand  was  augmented  by  increases 
in  government  purchases  of  goods  and  services  in  1958  and  the  first  part  of 
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1959,  and  thereafter  by  an  upsurge  in 
outlays  for  new  plant  machinery  and 
equipment.  Exports  have  alternately  in¬ 
creased  and  declined;  a  particularly 
strong  advance  occurred  in  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  1959  and  early  1960.  Private  con¬ 
struction  has  been  a  negative  influence, 
on  balance;  in  1958  increases  in  housing 
construction  more  than  offset  declines  in 
business,  but  in  1959  outlays  in  both 
sectors  declined.  Finally,  consumer  ex¬ 
penditure  on  durable  goods  has  exhibited 
both  increases  and  declines  since  the 
first  quarter  of  1958  but  has  made  a 
small  net  gain  for  the  period  as  a  whole. 

The  conflicting  movements  of  these 
major  stimulants  to  economic  activity 
have  produced  an  expansion  more  hesi¬ 
tant  than  others  in  the  postwar  period. 

Strong  and  steady  advances  in  employ¬ 
ment  occurred  only  in  the  first  half  of 
1959.  At  other  times  the  course  of  em¬ 
ployment,  after  allowing  for  seasonal 
changes,  rose  slowly,  with  frequent,  sharp 
fluctuations  from  month  to  month.  In 
part,  these  movements  were  a  reflection 
of  interruptions  to  production  schedules  caused  by  labour-management  dis¬ 
putes.  To  some  extent,  they  also  reflected  a  greater  emphasis  on  cost  reduction 
brought  about  by  increased  competition,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Some  notable  employment  advances  have  taken  place  in  goods-producing 
industries  in  the  past  two  years.  As  a  group,  however,  the  goods-producing 
industries  have  barely  recovered  the  losses  of  the  recession.  Particular 
industries,  such  as  iron  and  steel  products,  have  made  strong  advances,  but  for 
the  group  as  a  whole  there  has  been  no  net  gain  over  the  past  two  years.  The 
advance  in  total  employment  over  this  period  has  been  almost  entirely  in  the 
handling  and  distribution  of  goods  and  in  the  provision  of  services. 
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Construction— Review  and  Outlook 

Construction  employment  was  higher,  on  average,  in  1959  than  in  1958 
but  tended  to  drop  off  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  It  was  supported  by  the 
large  volume  of  housing  activity  that  was  started  in  1958  and  carried  over 
into  1959,  and  by  increased  outlays  on  highways  and  other  public  construction. 
Private  non-residential  construction,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  both  in  1958 
and  in  1959,  reflecting  the  completion  of  such  projects  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  pipelines  and  power  installations,  which  has  outweighed  the  con¬ 
siderable  volume  of  new  work  that  has  been  begun  in  this  period. 

The  reduction  in  housebuilding  activity  has  been  an  important  influence 
on  the  employment  situation  this  winter.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  number 
of  units  under  construction  was  82,000,  about  7  per  cent  fewer  than  a 
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year  earlier,  and  this  gap  widened  in  the  first  quarter  of  1960.  The  low 
level  of  activity  in  housebuilding  was  accompanied  by  a  significant  dechne 
in  other  fields  of  construction  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Both  were  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  relatively  high  unemployment  this  winter,  and 
contributed  to  a  slowdown  in  a  number  of  manufacturing  industries. 

The  outlook  for  construction  and  construction  materials  industries  is 
more  promising  than  current  developments  might  suggest.  The  annual  survey 
of  investment  Intentions,  published  recently  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  indicates  a  total  capital  expenditure  of  $8.8  billion  in  1960,  an 
increase  of  4  per  cent  over  last  year.  Outlays  for  machinery  and  equipment  are 
expected  to  increase  sharply,  reflecting  the  rising  output  of  the  past  year  and 
the  consequent  need  for  an  expansion  of  production  facilities  in  some  industries. 
Expenditures  on  construction  alone  will  be  slightly  greater  than  last  year  s 
actual  total,  a  5 -per-cent  increase  in  the  value  of  non-residential  construction 
offsetting  a  decline  of  about  34  per  cent  in  housing. 

The  forest  and  mineral  products  industries  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
expected  increase  in  capital  outlays — an  over-all  gain  of  20  per  cent.  Notable 
increases  are  also  expected  in  commercial  building.  Spending  for  fuel  and 
power  installations  is  expected  to  be  a  little  over  $1  billion,  about  the  same 
as  last  year  and  just  over  two  thirds  of  the  1957  peak  total. 

These  estimates  reflect  the  investment  intentions  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
They  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  modified  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Last 
year,  for  example,  physical  restrictions  in  the  last  six  months,  and  perhaps  some 
uncertainty  in  the  business  outlook,  prevented  the  full  realization  of  the 
intended  program.  Similarly,  favourable  business  conditions  in  coming  months 
could  easily  lead  to  upward  revisions  in  the  current  investment  program. 
In  addition,  the  1960  estimates  make  no  provision  for  possible  expenditures  on 
gas  pipelines,  which  await  the  outcome  of  applications  now  under  consideration 
by  the  authorities. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS-FEBRUARY  1960 


— 

SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

MODERATE 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

APPROXIMATE 

BALANCE 

LABOUR 

SHORTAGE 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(labour  force  75,000  or  more) 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Montreal 

OTTAWA-HULL  — 
Quebec-Levis 

St.  John’s 

Toronto 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Halifax 

— ^HAMILTON 

MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS 

(labour  force  25.000-75,000; 
60  per  cent  or  more  in  non-agri- 
cultural  activity) 

Brantford 

Corner  Brook 

Cornwall 

Farnham-Granby 

Fort  William-Port 
Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac  St.  Jean 

Moncton 

New  Glasgow 

Niagara  Peninsula 
Peterborough 

Rouyn-Val  d’Or 

Sarnia 

Shawinigan 

Sherbrooke 

Sydney 

Timmins- 

Kirkland  Lake 

Trois  Rivieres 

Guelph 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

Oshawa 

Saint  John 

Sudbury 

Victoria 

MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 

(labour  force  25,000-75,000;  40 
per  cent  or  more  in  agriculture) 

Barrie 

Brandon 

Charlottetown 

Chatham 

LETHBRIDGE  — 

Prince  Albert 

Riviere  du  Loup 
SASKATOON  — 

Thetford-Megantic- 
St.  Georges 

Yorkton 

Moose  Jaw 

North  Battleford 

Red  Deer 

Regina 

MINOR  AREAS 
(labour  force  1 0,000-25,000) 

c 

c 

c 

1 

Bathurst 

Beauharnois 

Belleville-Trenton 

Bracebridge 

Brampton 

Bridgewater 

Gampbellton 

Ghilliwack 

Sranbrook 

Dauphin 

Dawson  Creek 
Drummondville 
Bdmundston 
rredericton 

Baspe 

Goderich 

Brand  Falls 

Centville 

-indsay 

Vlontmagny 

Newcastle 

North  Bay 

Dkanagan  Valley 

Dwen  Sound 
^embroke 

Dortage  La  Prairie 
^rince  Rupert 

Quebec  North  Shore 
•Umouski 

5te  Agathe-St.  Jerome 
>t.  Hyacinthe 
it.  Jean 
t.  Stephen 
>imcoe 
>orel 

ummerside 

W I  FT  CURRENT^ — 
rail-Nelson 

— ^CENTRAL 

VANCOUVER 

ISLAND 

Drumheller 

Galt 

Kamloops 

Lachute-Ste. 

Therese 

Listowel 

Medicine  Hat 
— ^PRINCE  GEORGE 

St.  Thomas 

Sault  Ste  Marie 

Stratford 

W  oodstock-T  illsonb  urg 

Kitimat 

(Group  1  Concluded) 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 

Walker  ton 

Weyburn 

Woodstock,  N.B. 

Yarmouth 

- ^The  areas  shown  in  capital  letters  are  those  that  have  been  reclassified  during  the  month;  an  arrow  indicates  the  group  from  which  they 

moved.  For  an  explanation  of  the  classification  system  used,  see  inside  back  cover,  November  1959  issue. 
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Employment  Situation  in  Local  Areas 

ATLANTIC 

Employment  in  the  Atlantic  region 
declined  moderately  between  January  and 
February.  The  number  of  persons  with 
jobs  fell  by  4,000  to  an  estimated  462,- 
000,  a  smaller  decline  than  is  usual  at 
this  time  of  year.  Weather  conditions 
curtailed  outdoor  activity;  the  drop  in 
employment  was  mainly  in  forestry  and 
construction.  A  few  minor  factory  layoffs 
occurred  during  the  month  but  the  general 
level  of  manufacturing  employment  im¬ 
proved.  Shipbuilding  showed  a  consider¬ 
able  gain,  especially  in  the  Halifax  area. 

Employment  was  20,000  higher  than 
a  year  ago,  and  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  past  five 
years.  Construction  and  forestry  have 
been  major  sources  of  strength  in  this 
recovery.  Manufacturing  has  made  a  relatively  slow  recovery,  owing  to  weak¬ 
nesses  in  some  of  the  heavy  industries,  particularly  railway  rolling  stock. 

All  four  provinces  in  the  region  shared  in  the  over-the-year  increase  in 
construction  employment.  The  advance  was  supported  to  a  fairly  large  extent 
by  a  rise  in  housebuilding  activity.  This  year’s  carry-over  is  considerably  larger 
than  in  1958,  reflecting  the  upward  trend  in  housing  starts  during  most  of 
1959.  However,  the  number  of  housing  starts  in  the  first  two  months  of  1960 
showed  a  more-than-seasonal  decline,  indicating  a  slow  upturn  in  housebuilding 
activity  this  spring.  Non-residential  construction  gained  somewhat  greater 
support  this  winter  than  a  year  ago  from  the  Municipal  Winter  Works  Incen¬ 
tive  Program.  Road  and  highway  construction  were  additional  sources  of 
employment  strength  during  recent  months;  at  the  end  of  the  year  employment 
was  about  one  quarter  higher  than  a  year  before. 

Forestry  employment  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1959  averaged  about  one- 
third  higher  than  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1958.  The  improvement  stemmed 
from  increased  demands  for  both  pulpwood  and  lumber.  Pulpwood  inventories 
were  reduced  during  the  past  year  despite  a  substantial  increase  in  output. 
Increased  exports  accounted  for  most  of  the  over-all  increase  in  sales.  Domestic 
consumption  of  pulpwood  showed  a  moderate  rise  during  the  second  half  of 
the  year,  reversing  the  earlier  downward  trend. 

Unemployment  in  the  region  was  slightly  lower  than  the  year  before.  The 
only  sizeable  year-to-year  decline  occurred  in  Sydney  which  experienced  heavy 
unemployment  last  year  owing  to  the  temporary  closure  of  all  but  two  of  the 
DOSCO  Mines.  The  classification  of  the  21  areas  in  the  region  at  the  end 
of  February  this  year  was  unchanged  from  the  previous  month  and  the 
previous  year;  two  areas  were  in  moderate  surplus  and  19  were  in  substantial 
surplus. 
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LABOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Labour  Market  Areas 

Labour  Surplus 

Approximate 

Balance 

1 

2 

3 

February 

1960 

February 

1959 

February 

1960 

February 

1959 

February 

1960 

February 

1959 

Metropolitan . 

10 

8 

2 

4 

Major  Industrial . 

18 

18 

8 

8 

_ 

Major  Agricultural  . . 

10 

8 

4 

6 

_ 

45 

40 

12 

17 

i 

1 

Total . 

83 

74 

26 

35 

i 

1 

Local  Area  Developments 

Halifax  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  The  employment  situation  in 
this  area  remained  more  favourable  than  in  other  parts  of  the  region.  The 
shipyards  were  very  busy  during  the  month  and  activity  continued  to  increase; 
the  volume  of  scheduled  repair  work  was  reported  to  be  the  highest  in  several 
years.  The  construction  industry  was  much  more  active  than  last  year;  the 
most  recent  employment  figures  show  a  year-to-year  advance  of  23  per  cent. 

St.  John  s  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Apart  from  seasonal  layoffs 
in  construction  and  forestry,  employment  showed  little  change  during  the  month. 
Pulpwood  hauling  was  reported  to  be  almost  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
month;  most  camps  closed  earlier  than  usual  as  a  result  of  favourable 
hauling  conditions. 


QUEBEC 

Employment  declined  more  than  seasonally  in  the  Quebec  region.  The 
number  of  persons  with  jobs  decreased  by  an  estimated  23,000  between  January 
and  February.  Employment  in  the  region  was  some  3,000  lower  than  in 
February  1959.  Close  to  one  third  of  the  total  decline  occurred  in  farming. 
In  non-agricultural  industries  the  employment  decline  affected  male  workers,  due 
to  slackening  in  forestry  and  construction.  Women’s  employment  increased 
slightly  as  a  result  of  rehiring  in  some  manufacturing  industries. 

In  forestry,  the  level  of  employment  in  pulpwood  logging  during  the  first 
half  of  the  month  continued  to  be  higher  than  a  year  ago.  From  the  middle 
of  February,  however,  cutting  quotas  were  being  rapidly  completed,  and  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  woods  slowed  down  considerably.  Base  metal  and  iron  ore  mining 
operations  were  at  high  levels  for  this  time  of  the  year;  employment  in  iron 
ore  mining  was  almost  double  the  year-earlier  figure.  The  outlook  brightened 
in  asbestos  mining;  some  500  miners  laid  off  during  January  were  to  be 
recalled  at  the  beginning  of  March,  somewhat  earlier  than  expected.  Prospecting 
in  the  region  was  quite  active,  particularly  in  the  Mattagami  area. 

Non-residential  construction  activity  continued  at  a  high  level  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  with  work  proceeding  on  all  major  projects.  In  residential 
building,  however,  further  declines  were  reported. 
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Employment  in  manufacturing  de¬ 
clined  non-seasonally  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1959,  and  in  January  and 
February  demand  conditions  appeared  to 
be  generally  less  buoyant  than  a  year  ago. 
The  seasonal  upturn  in  the  clothing  and 
leather  industry  occurred  later  this  year 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  there  were  layoffs 
in  furniture,  plywood  and  veneer  plants. 
Employment  was  well  maintained  in  ship¬ 
yards  and  steel  plants  throughout  the 
region. 

Activity  in  trade  was  quiet  during 
the  month,  in  contrast  to  the  spring  of 
1959,  when  the  early  Easter  stimulated 
hirings. 

Registrations  for  employment  at 
National  Employment  Service  offices  in¬ 
creased  during  the  month  and  were  at  about  the  same  level  as  a  year  earlier. 
Registrations  were  higher  than  a  year  before  in  1 3  of  the  24  local  labour  market 
areas.  The  increase  over  the  year  was  about  10  per  cent  in  Joliette  and 
Victoriaville  and  more  than  30  per  cent  in  the  St.  Jean  and  St.  Elyacinthe  areas. 
In  St.  Hyacinthe,  the  sharp  increase  was  the  result  of  shutdowns  and  layoffs 
in  one  shoe  and  two  secondary  textile  plants,  affecting  more  than  650  workers. 
In  St.  Jean,  the  increase  appeared  to  be  mainly  the  result  of  layoffs  in  leather, 
clothing  and  textile  plants.  As  a  contrast  to  these  areas,  Sorel  showed  a  marked 
improvement  over  the  year,  owing  to  a  substantial  rise  in  manufacturing 
activities;  registrations  in  this  area  were  some  27  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

At  the  end  of  February,  the  classification  of  34  areas  in  the  region  remained 
unchanged  from  the  previous  month  and  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in 
brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  23  (21);  in  moderate  surplus,  1  (3). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Manufacturing  employment,  at 
the  turn  of  the  year,  was  some  3  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  In  the 
first  two  months,  employment  in  the  clothing  industry  was  not  as  buoyant  as  in 
the  comparable  period  of  1959.  Activities  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  shipbuilding 
industries  remained  at  a  high  level.  Non-residential  construction  was  quite 
strong  for  this  time  of  the  year  but  residential  building  dropped  sharply. 

Quebec-Levis  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Industrial  employment 
showed  strength  during  the  last  quarter  of  1959  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
it  was  some  6  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  During  the  first  two  months 
of  this  year,  employment  in  manufacturing  improved,  a  high  level  of  activity 
in  shipbuilding  being  a  contributing  factor.  Shipping  was  much  more  active 
this  winter  than  last,  resulting  in  higher  employment  on  the  waterfront. 
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ONTARIO 

Employment  in  the  Ontario  region 
increased  by  an  estimated  10,000  between 
January  and  February,  about  usual  for 
this  time  of  year.  The  number  of  persons 
with  jobs,  2,179,000,  was  78,000  greater 
than  a  year  earlier.  Employment  in  most 
industries  appeared  to  be  stable  or  declin¬ 
ing  seasonally.  One  of  the  chief  supports 
to  employment  demand  during  February 
was  the  high  level  of  activity  in  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturing,  which  slackened, 
however,  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Construction  work  in  most  centres  was 
held  up  by  severe  storms  and  heavy  snow¬ 
falls;  residential  building  in  particular 
showed  a  substantial  decline.  Small  lay¬ 
offs  occurred  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
and  heavy  machinery  and  equipment, 
although  employment  and  output  in  these  industries  continued  much  above  last 
year’s  levels.  Pulpwood  production  was  only  mildly  hampered  by  the  weather 
and,  in  northern  areas,  contributed  to  a  relatively  buoyant  demand  for  labour. 

The  services,  trade,  transportation  and  financial  institutions  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  the  employment  increase  over  the  year.  In  manufacturing, 
substantial  gains  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products,  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  parts  were  largely  offset  by  decreases  in  the  production  of 
building  materials,  aircraft,  railway  rolling  stock  and  heavy  electrical  equipment. 
Forestry  and  mining  employment  continued  to  be  well  above  year-earlier 
levels. 

Unemployment  was  near  or  past  its  seasonal  peak  and  in  most  centres 
was  close  to  last  year’s  level.  At  the  end  of  February  the  classification  of  the 
34  labour  market  areas  in  the  region  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in 
brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  21  (18);  in  moderate  surplus,  13  (16). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Toronto  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Some  employment  increase  was 
reported  in  January  and  early  February  in  firms  manufacturing  iron  and  steel 
products.  Rehiring  for  spring  production  was  underway  in  most  clothing  and 
leather  plants.  Layoffs  in  construction  were  quite  substantial,  however,  as 
a  result  of  heavy  snowfall,  declines  in  new  housing  starts,  and  a  shortage  of 
structural  steel  on  some  projects.  As  a  result,  the  number  registered  for  employ¬ 
ment  at  NES  offices  increased  moderately. 

Hamilton  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  This  was 
one  of  the  few  areas  in  the  region  to  show  some  improvement  during  February, 
despite  adverse  weather.  Gains  in  January  and  February  were  mainly  the  result 
of  settlements  of  the  steelworkers’  strike  in  the  U.S.  and  the  carpenters’  dispute 
in  Hamilton. 
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Ottawa-HuII  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  This 
area  was  classified  as  a  substantial  labour  surplus  area  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  5  years.  Employment  fell  off  sharply  in  construction,  and  there  were 
small  layoffs  in  a  number  of  manufacturing  firms.  One  large  plant  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  affecting  some  450  workers.  The  number  of  construction  contracts 
awarded  in  February  was  quite  large,  however,  indicating  a  substantial  pick-up 
in  coming  months. 

Windsor  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  A  fairly  sharp  drop  in  construc¬ 
tion  caused  a  moderate  increase  in  unemployment.  The  January  level  of  auto¬ 
mobile  production  and  employment  was  maintained  during  the  early  part  of 
February,  but  some  layoffs  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Oshawa  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  2.  Most  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  continued  to  work  full  time  in  February  although  there  were  some  layoffs 
and  cut-backs  in  overtime  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Shortages  continued 
in  skilled  and  professional  occupations — particularly  engineers  and  machinists 
and  die-makers. 

Sudbury  (major  industrial)  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (minor)  remained  in  Group  2. 
Fabour  demand  in  these  centres  was  well  ahead  of  last  year.  In  steel  products 
manufacturing,  mining  and  smelting,  operations  continued  close  to  capacity. 
Although  pulp  cutting  was  hampered  during  the  month  by  heavy  snow,  increased 
production  quotas  indicated  an  extended  period  of  employment  this  spring. 


PRAIRIE 

Employment  in  the  Prairie  region 
declined  between  January  and  February. 
The  change,  amounting  to  5,000,  brought 
the  estimate  of  persons  with  jobs  to 
986,000,  which  was  11,000  above  the 
year-earlier  figure.  Non-farm  industries 
employed  750,000,  and  236,000  were 
working  on  farms.  The  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  figure  was  44,000  higher  than  a 
year  earlier,  the  agricultural  figure  33,000 
lower. 

Agriculture  accounted  for  virtually 
the  whole  of  the  employment  decline 
from  January.  Seasonal  layoffs  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  slack  mid-winter  period; 
help  requirements  for  livestock  farms 
remained  low.  It  was  reported  that  as 
a  result  of  a  sharp  drop  in  cash  income 
m  the  latter  half  of  1959,  farmers  were  reluctant  to  hire  extra  help.  The 
unceitain  demand  for  farm  labour  prompted  some  workers  to  look  for  jobs 
in  other  industries,  particularly  logging  and  construction. 

The  favourable  weather  that  prevailed  during  February  assisted  outdoor 
activities  but  reduced  fuel  consumption  and  resulted  in  some  layoffs  in  coal 
mining.  At  heavy  construction  sites  relatively  steady  levels  of  activity  were 
maintained  although  some  seasonal  layoffs  occurred.  Forestry  employment 
was  well  above  year-earlier  levels,  with  sawmills,  plywood  plants  and  pulp 
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mills  operating  near  capacity.  Logging  layoffs  began  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
region  as  winter  cutting  programs  neared  completion  and  the  spring  breakup 
approached.  In  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  logging  and  lumbering  operations 
expanded,  and  skidders  and  power-saw  operators  were  in  demand. 

The  number  of  oil-drilling  rigs  in  operation  at  mid-February  almost 
equalled  the  year-earlier  total.  The  number  of  rigs  located  in  Alberta  increased 
to  168  from  152  a  year  earlier,  but  in  Saskatchewan  the  lack  of  major  dis¬ 
coveries  brought  the  number  of  drill  rigs  in  operation  down  to  21  from  39. 
In  Alberta  the  expansion  in  exploration  work  continued  into  February,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Swan  Hills  area  of  the  northwest. 

Manufacturing  employment  exhibited  mixed  trends.  Packing  plants  laid  off 
some  workers  as  livestock  receipts  fell  off.  In  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  in 
which  employment  was  5  to  10  per  cent  above  a  year  earlier,  fabricating 
plants,  foundries  and  machine  shops  were  busy  but  pipe  plants  were  at  low 
production  levels.  In  metal  mining,  northern  uranium  employment  remained 
steady.  One  mine  near  the  Great  Bear  Lake  district  is  to  shut  down  shortly 
due  to  depletion  of  the  ore  body.  More  than  200  men  will  be  affected. 

Unemployment  increased  in  most  of  the  20  labour  market  areas  in  the 
region,  and  three  were  reclassified  to  categories  of  greater  labour  surplus.  At 
the  end  of  February  the  classification  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in 
brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  14  (11);  in  moderate  surplus,  6  (9). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Calgary,  Edmonton  and  Winnipeg  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Little 
change  in  employment  conditions  occurred  from  January.  Total  registrations 
for  employment  at  the  National  Employment  Service  offices  in  the  three  centres 
were  above  both  month-earlier  and  year-earlier  figures.  In  sales  occupations, 
registrations  were  up  considerably  from  a  year  earlier,  the  later  Easter  sales 
season  being  partly  responsible  for  the  difference. 

Saskatoon  and  Lethbridge  (major  agricultural)  and  Swift  Current  (minor)  were 
reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1. 

PACIFIC 

In  the  Pacific  region  the  end  of  the  seasonal  employment  decline  was 
apparent.  The  estimate  of  persons  with  jobs  increased  by  6,000  between 
January  and  February,  to  a  total  of  513,000;  this  was  10,000  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.  Much  of  the  change  occurred  in  agriculture.  Farmers  began 
preparations  for  spring  plowing,  the  seasonal  hiring  of  dairy  farm  workers  began 
earlier  than  usual,  and  the  pruning  of  fruit  trees  was  underway  in  the  Okanagan. 

The  main  source  of  strength  in  non-agricultural  employment  in  February 
continued  to  be  the  forestry  industry.  Improving  weather  allowed  an  expansion 
of  logging  on  Vancouver  Island  and  in  the  central  and  northern  interior.  In 
southern  interior  areas,  however,  persistence  of  heavy  snow  and  icy  roads 
limited  this  expansion. 
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The  wood  products  manufacturing 
industry  operated  at  high  levels  during 
the  month,  and  metal  manufacturing 
groups  benefited  from  the  strength  in 
lumbering  and  logging.  Shipyards  on  both 
the  mainland  and  Vancouver  Island  made 
minor  additions  to  the  small  work  forces 
presently  engaged  as  a  result  of  increased 
repair  work  and  orders  for  some  small 
vessels.  Construction  employment  picked 
up  seasonally,  although  housebuilding 
showed  continuing  weakness.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  trade  was  affected  by  the 
lengthy  lull  this  year  between  mid-winter 
sales  promotions  and  the  Easter  selling 
season. 

Unemployment  declined  for  the  first 
time  since  late  summer,  and  was  at 
about  the  same  level  as  last  year.  Two  labour  market  areas  were  reclassified 
into  categories  of  reduced  unemployment.  At  the  end  of  February  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  11  areas  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substan¬ 
tial  surplus,  6  (5);  in  moderate  surplus,  4  (5);  in  balance,  1  (1). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver-New  Westminster  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  The  water¬ 
front  remained  very  busy  in  February;  grain  shipments,  at  16  million  bushels, 
were  close  to  capacity.  Some  inbound  ships  were  again  forced  to  anchor  in 
midstream  for  a  short  time  before  a  berth  could  be  procured,  and  there  were 
some  shortages  of  longshore  gangs.  Lumber  shipments  increased  from  January, 
when  a  gain  of  9  per  cent  from  the  same  1959  month  was  registered.  Full 
construction  crews  continued  work  on  four  bridges  and  a  deep-sea  dock. 
The  decline  in  housebuilding  this  winter  affected  registrations  of  carpenters  in 
the  Vancouver  offices  of  the  National  Employment  Service.  Although  total 
registrations  in  February  were  somewhat  above  a  year  earlier,  the  number  of 
carpenters  registered  was  35  per  cent  higher,  and  virtually  unchanged  from  last 
month. 

Victoria  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  2,  and  Central  Vancouver  Island 
and  Prince  George  (minor)  were  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  The 
increased  activity  in  the  woods  reduced  the  number  of  registrations  in  National 
Employment  Service  offices  in  these  centres. 

Kitimat  (minor)  remained  in  Group  3.  Workers  were  hired  to  expand  aluminum 
production  to  the  full  five-line  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Prince  Rupert  (minor)  remained  in  Group  1.  The  increase  in  lumbering  and 
logging  employment  was  offset  by  termination  of  herring  fishing  because  of 
lower  prices  and  depletion  in  nearby  fishing  grounds. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 


(Latest  available  statistics  at  March  15,  1960) 


Principal  Items 

Date 

Amount 

Percentage  Change 
From 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) . 

Feb.  20 

6,218,000 

+  0.2 

+  2  2 

Persons  with  jobs . 

Feb.  20 

5,663,000 

-  0.6 

+  2.1 

—  6  6 

Agriculture . 

Feb.  20 

568,000 

-  4.4 

N  on- Agricult  ure . 

Feb.  20 

5,095,000 

-  0.2 

+  3  2 

Paid  Workers . 

Feb.  20 

4,642,000 

-  0.1 

+  3.3 

Usually  work  35  hours  or  more . 

Feb.  20 

5,283,000 

-  0.8 

+  1  8 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

At  work  less  than  35  hours,  or  not  at  work 

Feb.  20 

4,898,000 

-  1.1 

+  2  0 

due  to  short  time  and  turnover . 

Feb.  20 

74,000 

-13.0 

+  1 .4 

for  other  reasons . 

Feb.  20 

268,000 

+  9.8 

-  5.6 

Not  at  work  due  to  temporary  layoff . 

Feb.  20 

43,000 

+  2.4 

+  30.3 

Usually  work  less  than  35  hours . 

Feb.  20 

380, 000 

+  1.6 

+  6.4 

Without  jobs  and  seeking  work . 

Feb.  20 

555,000 

+  10.1 

+  3.4 

Registered  for  work,  NES 

Atlantic . 

Feb.  18 

112,700 

+  11.3 

-  1.6 

Quebec . 

Feb.  18 

259,900 

+  8.1 

-  1.0 

Ontario . 

Feb.  18 

234,600 

+  2.8 

+  4.5 

Prairie . 

Feb.  18 

113,200 

+  8.3 

+  4.1 

Pacific . 

Feb.  18 

80, 100 

-  1.0 

-  1.5 

Total,  all  regions . 

Feb.  18 

800, 500 

+  6.0 

+  1.2 

Claimants  for  Unemployment  Insurance  bene- 

fit . 

Jan.  29 

782,542 

+14.1 

-  0.3 

Amount  of  benefit  payments . 

January 

$54,344,674 

+66.4 

7.4 

Industrial  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

December 

118.3 

-  2.9 

+  2.2 

Manufacturing  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

December 

108.5 

-  1.9 

+  1.6 

Immigration . 

Year  1959 

106,928 

-  14.4 

Destined  to  the  labour  force . 

Year  1959 

53,551 

- 

15.1 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Strikes  and  lockouts . 

February 

25 

+25.0 

-  13.8 

No.  of  workers  involved . 

February 

3,944 

+13.1 

-  43.5 

Duration  in  man  days . 

February 

50,320 

-13.9 

59.2 

Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

December 

$72.55 

-  2.3 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

December 

$1.78 

+  2.3 

+  4.1 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) . 

December 

39.8 

-  2.7 

-  2.2 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

December 

$69.93 

-  1.6 

+  0.5 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949  =  100) . 

February 

127.2 

-  0.2 

+  1.2 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1949  =  100) .... 

December 

131  0 

-  1.3 

-  0.8 

Total  labour  income .  $000,000 

December 

1,482 

-  1.9 

+  7.2 

Industrial  Production 

Total  (average  1949  =  100) . 

January 

164.3 

+  1.9 

+  8.2 

Manufacturing . 

January 

144.3 

+  1.9 

+  7.4 

Durables . 

January 

147.6 

+  4.3 

+  9.1 

Non-Durables . 

January 

141.4 

-  0.2 

+  6.1 

(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from  Labour 
Force,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also  inside  back  cover,  Novem¬ 
ber  1959  issue. 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 


During  February,  negotiations  for  14  major  collective  agreements  were 
concluded  and  wage  increases  provided  for  more  than  18,000  workers.  Settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Quebec  textile  industry  brought  to  an  end  the  41-month  work 
stoppage  in  Magog,  Que.,  which  involved  some  1,800  out  of  the  5,000 
Dominion  Textile  employees  represented  by  the  National  Cathohc  Textile 
Federation. 

Talks  affecting  some  115,000  employees  were  in  progress  during  the  month 
between  Canadian  railways  and  15  non-operating  unions.  After  a  request  by 
the  unions,  first  steps  were  taken  to  set  up  a  conciliation  board.  Appointees  were 
David  Lewis  for  the  union  and  Philip  Vineberg  for  the  railways,  both  of  whom 
served  in  the  same  capacities  in  the  1958  negotiations.  Early  in  March  it  was 
announced  that  they  were  unable  to  agree  upon  the  selection  of  a  chairman  and, 
therefore,  the  choice  of  a  third  member  was  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

In  February  the  National  Catholic  Textile  Federation  and  the  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America  accepted  a  compromise  solution  to  their  lengthy 
dispute  with  the  Dominion  Textile  Company.  The  first  break  in  the  negotiations 
came  when  the  United  Textile  Workers,  representing  employees  in  the  Montreal 
mill  as  well  as  those  in  the  company  subsidiary,  Montreal  Cottons  at  Valley- 
field,  accepted  Premier  Barrette’s  proposals  as  the  basis  for  a  new  agreement. 
The  wage  settlement  consisted  of  8  cents  an  hour  retroactive  to  July  1958,  plus 
an  additional  2  cents  an  hour  effective  February  10,  1960,  and  another  3  cents 
an  hour  in  February  1961. 

Agreement  with  the  National  Catholic  Textile  Federation  was  delayed 
because  of  the  question  of  retroactive  pay  for  workers  at  Magog  and  Sher¬ 
brooke,  Que.  The  final  settlement  was  on  the  basis  of  a  13-cent-an-hour  increase 
over  a  two-year  period,  consisting  of  10  cents  an  hour  effective  immediately 
and  3  cents  effective  February  15,  1961.  Retroactive  pay  for  employees  at  the 
Drummondville  and  Montmorency  mills  was  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  8  cents  an  hour  dating  back  to  June  11,  1958,  when  the  previous  contract 
lapsed.  The  Magog  workers  were  to  receive  10  cents  an  hour  retroactive  from 
June  11,  1958  until  the  date  of  the  walkout,  September  26,  1959.  Similarly, 
the  367  workers  laid  off  at  the  Sherbrooke  plant  as  a  result  of  the  strike  were 
to  receive  10  cents  an  hour  retroactive  from  June  11,  1958  to  their  layoff  date 
of  November  8,  1959. 

Collective  Agreements  in  1959 

Wage  settlements  in  agreements  covering  bargaining  units  of  500  or 
more  employees  and  signed  during  the  last  six  months  of  1959  are  tabulated 
at  the  top  of  the  facing  page.  The  tabulation  excludes  construction  agreements 
and  those  in  which  wages  were  based  on  piece  rates  only.  The  table  headed 
“Wage  Settlements  During  1959”  combines  the  half-yearly  table  on  the  next 
page  with  one  previously  published  (L.G.,  Nov.  1959,  p.  1140). 
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wage  settlements  during  second  HALF  OF  1959 


December  C°,V®r.ing  500  or  more  workers  concluded  between  July  1  and 

December  31,  1959,  excluding  agreements  in  the  construction  industry  and  agreements 
with  wage  terms  in  piece  rates  only. 


Total  Wage 
Increase 
in  Cents 
per  Hour* 


0 . 

0.1  —  4.9.. 
5.0—  9.9. 
10.0  —  14.9.. 
15.0  —  19.9.. 
20.0  —  24.9.. 
25.0  —  29.9. 
30.0  and  over 


TOTAL 


Term  of  Agreement  in  Months 


Under  15 


Agts. 


2 

5 

16 


24 


Empls. 


1,700 

2,950 

25,690 


900 


15—20 


Agts.  Empls. 


31,240 


11,600 

19,750 

1,840 

6,350 


39,540 


21—26 


Agts.  Empls. 


3 

2 

5 

17 

7 

2 


36 


2,690 

2,010 

4,120 

16,400 

5,780 

27,800 


58,800 


27—32 


Agts.  Empls. 


640 


700 


1,340 


33  and  over 


Agts.  Empls. 


12 


600 

2,970 

650 

6,480 

620 


11,320 


n+her^ff^?I^1fStSh0WIV.relate  t0jH?Se  rafes  °n,ly'  E>ata  on  employees  covered  are  approximate;  they  include  all 
other  categories  that  may  be  covered  by  each  settlement,  in  addition  to  those  receiving  base  rates. 


More  than  360,000  workers  were  affected  by  224  major  agreements  signed 
in  Canada  during  1959.  Slightly  less  than  65  per  cent  of  the  total  were  for 
terms  of  approximately  two  to  three  years,  with  the  two-year  contracts  predom¬ 
inating.  The  remaining  35  per  cent  were  agreements  for  a  one-year  period. 

In  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  one-year  settlements,  increases  in  base  rates 
were  from  5  to  9.9  cents  an  hour.  Nine  major  agreements,  six  of  which  were 
for  a  one-year  term  and  three  for  two  years,  did  not  provide  for  any  wage 
increases.  These  contracts  were  with  firms  in  the  coal  mining,  aircraft  and 
textile  industries.  Of  the  100  two-year  agreements,  61  provided  for  increases 
to  base  rates  of  from  10  to  19.9  cents  an  hour  spread  over  the  life  of  the 
agreement.  Nearly  three  quarters  of  the  major  agreements  signed  for  a  three-year 
period  provided  for  increases  totalling  15  to  30  cents  an  hour  to  the  base  rates 
over  the  life  of  the  contract. 


WAGE  SETTLEMENTS  DURING  1959 


Collective  agreements  covering  500  or  more  workers  concluded  between  January  1  and 
December  31,  1959,  excluding  agreements  in  the  construction  industry  and  agreements  with 
wage  terms  in  piece  rates  only. 


Term  of  Agreement  in  Months 


Increase 
in  Cents 
per  Hour* 

Under  15 

15—20 

21—26 

27—32 

33  and  over 

Agts. 

Empls. 

Agts. 

Empls. 

Agts. 

Empls. 

Agts. 

Empls. 

Agts. 

Empls. 

0 . 

6 

18,900 

3 

2,690 

0.1  -  4.9 . 

11 

14,350 

1 

11,600 

4 

4,310 

5.9  —  9.9 . 

48 

77,390 

2 

19,750 

19 

20,620 

3 

10.0  —  14.9 . 

5 

5,400 

3 

2,640 

40 

45,200 

3 

2,440 

10 

10,870 

15.0  —  19.9 . 

3 

2,700 

1 

6,350 

21 

30,080 

2 

1,600 

7 

20,050 

20.0  —  24.9 . 

1 

2,100 

9 

37  900 

1 

700 

25.0  —  29.9 . 

2 

2,400 

30.0  and  over . 

2 

L  800 

4 

2,700 

TOTAL . 

74 

120,840 

7 

40,340 

100 

145,000 

6 

4,740 

37 

49,520 

*Wage  increases  shown  relate  to  base  rates  only.  Data  on  employees  covered  are  approximate;  they  include  all 
other  categories  that  may  be  covered  by  each  settlement,  in  addition  to  those  receiving  base  rates. 
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During  1959  there  were  122  settlements  covering  154,000  workers  in 
the  manufacturing  sector  of  the  economy.  Most  of  these  agreements  were  in 
such  industries  as  foods  and  beverages  (12),  rubber  products  (10),  iron  and 
steel  products  (21),  transportation  equipment  (25)  and  electrical  apparatus 
and  supplies  (10). 

Approximately  20,000  workers  received  pay  increases  after  the  signing 
of  15  major  agreements  in  the  transportation  industry,  and  more  than  50,000 
workers  benefited  from  15  agreements  in  communications.  In  the  service 
industry,  19  agreements  covered  27,000  provincial  and  municipal  employees,  6 
agreements  covered  6,000  hospital  employees  and  10  agreements  covered 
7,000  hotel  employees.  In  mining,  11  major  settlements  were  reached  on 
behalf  of  18,700  workers. 


Collective  Bargaining  Scene 

Agreements  covering  500  or  more  workers, 
excluding  those  in  the  construction  industry 

Pari  I— Agreements  Expiring  During  March,  April  and  May 

(Except  those  under  negotiation  in  February) 


Company  and  Location 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont . 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont . 

Alberta  Govt.  Telephones,  province-wide  . 

Anglo-Cdn.  Paper,  Quebec,  Que . 

Anglo-Nfld.  Development,  Grand  Falls,  Nfld . 

Assoc.  Fur  Industries,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Bakeries  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C . 

B.C.  Electric,  province- wide  . 

B.C.  Electric  Railway,  company- wide  . 

Bowater’s  Nfld.  Paper,  Corner  Brook,  Nfld . 

Bowater  Paper  Corp.,  Liverpool,  N.S.*  . 

Burns  &  Co.  (Eastern),  Kitchener,  Ont . 

Burns  &  Co.,  western  Canada  . 

Canada  Packers,  eight  plants  . 

Canada  Paper,  Windsor  Mills,  Que . 

Can-Met  Explorations,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont . 

Can.  Wire  &  Cable,  Leaside,  Ont . 

Can.  Steamship  Lines,  Ont.  and  Que . 

Canadian  Car,  Fort  William,  Ont . 

Christie,  Brown,  Toronto,  Ont . 

City  of  Quebec,  Que . 

City  of  Quebec,  Que . 

City  of  Winnipeg,  Man . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Cap  de  la  Madeleine  &  Three 
Rivers,  Que . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Grand’Mere,  Que . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Que . 


Union 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakery  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

U.E.  (Ind.) 

Railway  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakery  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Municipal  and  School  Empl.  Federation 
(CCCL)  (inside  wkrs.) 

Municipal  and  School  Empl.  Federation 
(CCCL)  (outside  wkrs.) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Formerly  Mersey  Paper. 
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Company  and  Location 

CPR,  Canada-wide  . 

David  &  Frere,  Montreal,  Que . 

Dominion  Rubber  (Footwear  Div.),  Kitchener, 

Ont.  . 

Dominion  Rubber  (Tire  Div.),  Kitchener,  Ont . 

Donnacona  Paper,  Donnacona,  Que . 

Dryden  Paper,  Dryden,  Ont . 

E.  B.  Eddy,  Hull,  Que . 

Food  stores  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Fraser  Cos.,  Edmundston,  N.B . 

Goodrich  Canada,  Kitchener,  Ont . 

Great  Lakes  Paper,  Fort  William,  Ont . 

KVP  Company,  Espanola,  Ont.  . 


Kellogg  Co.,  London,  Ont . 

Kelvinator  of  Can.,  London,  Ont . 

Kimberley-Clark  Paper,  Terrace  Bay,  Ont . 

Manitoba  Power  Commission,  province-wide  . 

Manitoba  Telephone,  province-wide  . 

Manitoba  Telephone,  province-wide  . 

Marathon  Corp..,  Marathon,  Ont . 

Norton  Co.,  Chippawa,  Ont . 

Ont.  Minnesota  Paper,  Fort  Francis  &  Kenora, 

Ont.  . 

Ontario  Hydro,  company-wide  . 

Ontario  Paper,  Thorold,  Ont . 

Price  Bros.,  Kenogami  &  Riverbend,  Que . 

Provincial  Paper,  Thorold,  Ont . 

Quebec  North  Shore  Paper,  Baie  Comeau,  Que. 

R.C.A.  Victor,  Montreal,  Que . 

Ready-mix  concrete  cos.  (various),  Toronto,  Ont. 

Sask.  Power  Corp.,  Regina,  Sask . 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  East  Angus,  Que . 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Red  Rock,  Ont.  . 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Three  Rivers,  Que.  . 

Howard  Smith  Paper,  Cornwall,  Ont . 

Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper,  Kapuskasing,  Ont. 

Swift  Canadian,  six  plants  . 

Wabasso  Cotton,  Three  Rivers,  Shawinigan  Falls 
&  Grand’Mere,  Que. 

Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  Winnipeg,  Man . 

Winnipeg  Transit  Commission,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Union 

Trainmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Retail  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Millers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba  Telephone  Wkrs.  (ind  ) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Salaried  Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Teamsters  (CLC) 

Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part  II— Negotiations  in  Progress  During  February 

Bargaining 


Company  and  Location 

Asbestos  Corp.,  Thetford  Mines,  Que.  . 

B.A.  Oil,  Clarkson,  Ont.  . 

B.C.  Electric  Railway,  company-wide 

B.C.  Shipping  Fed.,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster, 

Port  Alberni,  Victoria,  Chemainus,  B.C . 

B.C.  Telephone,  province-wide  . 

Bristol  Aero  Industries,  Winnipeg,  Man.*  . 

Building  suppliers,  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Can.  &  Dom.  Sugar,  Montreal,  Que . 

Cdn.  Canners,  Vancouver,  Penticton,  Kelowna, 

Ashcroft,  B.C.  . 

Cdn.  General  Electric,  Montreal  and  Quebec, 

Que . 

Cdn.  Johns-Manville,  Asbestos,  Que.  . 

Canadian  Marconi,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

City  of  Montreal,  Que . 

City  of  Ottawa,  Ont . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont.  . 


*  Formerly  Bristol  Aircraft  (Western). 


Union 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen  (CLC) 
B.C.  Telephone  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters  (CLC) 

Bakery  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Empl.  Council  (Ind.) 

CLC-chartered  local 
Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Fire  Fighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company  and  Location  Umon 


City  of  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C . 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Les  Escoumins,  Que . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Port  Alfred,  Que . 

Dairies  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C . 

De  Havilland  Aircraft,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Distillers  Corp.,  Montreal,  Que . 

Dominion  Bridge,  Lachine,  Que . 

Dominion  Coal,  Sydney,  N.S . 

Dom.  Engineering  Works,  Lachine,  Que . 

Eastern  Can.  Stevedoring,  Halifax,  N.S . 

Fur  Mfrs.  Guild,  Montreal,  Que . 

Gatineau  Power,  company-wide  . 

Glove  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Montreal,  St.  Raymond, 

Loretteville,  St.  Tite,  Que . 

Hammermill  Paper,  Matane,  Que . 

Iron  Ore  of  Can.,  Schefferville,  Que . 

Johnson’s  Asbestos,  Thetford  Mines,  Que . 

Lake  Carriers  Assoc.,  eastern  Canada  . 

Manitoba  Rolling  Mill,  Selkirk,  Man . 

Metropolitan  Toronto,  Ont . 

Millinery  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Montreal,  Que . 

Noranda  Copper  and  Brass,  Montreal,  Que . 

Old  Sydney  Collieries,  Sydney  Mines,  N.S . 

Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa,  Ont . 

Power  Super  Markets,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Quebec  Natural  Gas,  Montreal,  Que . 

Regina  General  Hospital,  Regina,  Sask . 

E.  S.  &  A.  Robinson,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Sask.  Govt.  . 

St.  Boniface  General  Hospital,  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

T.C.A.,  Canada-wide  . 

Toronto  Electric  Commissioners,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Township  of  Scarborough,  Ont . 

Wilsil  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que . 


Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (inside  staff) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (outside  staff) 

B.C.  Peace  Officers  (CLC) 

Fire  Fighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  &  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Pulp  &  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Teamsters  (CLC) 

Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Distillery  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Clothing  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Seafarers  (AFL-CIO) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Hatters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Printing  Pressmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sask.  Civil  Service  (CLC)  (labour  services) 
Empl.  Union  of  Hospital  Inst.  (Ind.) 
Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation  Officer 


Association  des  Marchands  Detaillants  (Auto- 

Voiture),  Quebec,  P.Q . 

Association  Patronale  du  Commerce,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

Bicroft  Uranium  Mines,  Bancroft,  Ont . 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Consolidated  Denison  Mines,  Quirke  Lake,  Ont. 

Dairies  (various),  Toronto,  Ont . 

Firestone  Tire,  Hamilton,  Ont . 

Goodyear  Tire,  New  Toronto,  Ont . ” 

Hotel  Mount  Royal,  Montreal,  Que . 

John  Murdoch,  St.  Raymond,  Que . 

Phillips  Electrical,  Brockville,  Ont . '' 

Quebec  Iron  and  Titanium,  Sorel,  Que . 


CCCL-chartered  local 

Commerce  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Civic  Empl.  (Ind.)  (outside  wkrs.) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters  (CLC) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind  ) 
I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Metal  Trades’  Federation  (CCCL) 


Conciliation  Board 


Cdn.  Aviation  Electronics,  Montreal,  Que . 

Canada  Cement,  company-wide  . 

CBC,  company-wide  . '  ' 

CNR,  CPR,  other  railways,  Montreal,  Que. 

Dominion  Glass,  Hamilton,  Ont . 

Dominion  Glass,  Montreal,  Que . 

Dominion  Stores,  Toronto,  Ont.  . '''''7  ' 

Milliken  Lake  Uranium  Mines,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont 
North  American  Cyanamid,  Niagara  Falls,’  Ont 
Northspan  Uranium  Mines,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont. 

Price  Bros.,  Kenogami,  Que . 

Regent  Knitting  Mills,  St.  Jerome,  Que. . 

Stanleigh  Uranium  Mining,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont.  7 
Toronto  Star,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Wabasso  Cotton,  Welland,  Ont.  7777777777 


I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cement  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

15  unions  (non-operating  empl.) 

Glass  and  Ceramic  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass  and  Ceramic  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail,  Wholesale  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered  local 
Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Newspaper  Guild  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile  Council  (Ind.) 


Arbitration 


Association  Patronale  des  Services  Hospitaliers 

Quebec,  P.Q . 

Association  Patronale  des  Services  Hospitaliers! 
Quebec,  P.Q . 


Services  Federation  (CCCL)  (female) 
Services  Federation  (CCCL)  (male) 
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Part  III — Settlements  Reached  During  February 

(A  summary  of  the  major  terms  on  the  basis  of  information  immediately  available. 
Coverage  figures  are  approximate.) 

Algom  Uranium  Mines,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont.— Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr. 
agreement  covering  1,300  empl. — 40-an-hr.  increase  during  the  first  year,  5(1  an  hr.  additional 
during  the  second  yr.  plus  $6  per  month  continuity  bonus;  all  other  terms  remain  unchanged. 

American  Can,  Ont.  and  Que. — CLC-chartered  local:  3-yr.  agreement  covering  1,700 
empl. — 100-an-hr.  increase  in  1960,  an  additional  7(1  an  hr.  eff.  Jan.  1961  plus  70  an  hr.  eff. 
Jan.  1962. 

C1L,  Millhaven,  Ont. — Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr.  agreement  covering  460 
empl. — general  increase  for  plant  wkrs.  of  5 0  an  hr.  eff.  immediately  plus  an  additional  70  an  hr. 
eff.  Dec.  1,  1960;  retroactive  pay  calculated  on  the  basis  of  75%  of  the  scheduled  hrs.  worked 
since  Mar.  21,  1959. 

Canadian  Marconi,  Montreal,  Que. — Salaried  Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.)  :  2-yr.  agreement 
covering  580  empl. — 3%  wage  increase  retroactive  to  Oct.  1,  1959;  an  additional  3%  increase 
eff.  Oct.  1,  1960  for  empl.  falling  below  the  midpoint  of  the  salary  chart;  overtime  to  be  paid 
after  80  hrs.  of  work  per  fortnight. 

City  of  Montreal,  Que. — Fire  Fighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  1-yr.  agreement  covering  1,800 
empl. — a  general  salary  increase  of  $400  per  yr;  3  wks.  vacation  after  10  yrs.  of  service  (formerly 
3  wks.  after  15  yrs.  of  service);  5  additional  paid  holidays;  rate  for  overtime  work  increased 
from  $1.50  an  hr.  to  $2  an  hr. 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C. — Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (inside  staff)  :  1-yr.  agreement  covering 
1,100  empl. — a  general  wage  increase  of  1\%. 

Continental  Can,  St.  Laurent,  Que. — CLC-chartered  local:  3-yr.  agreement  covering 
660  empl. — settlement  terms  not  available. 

Crown  Zellerbach,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
1-yr.  agreement  covering  500  empl. — general  increase  of  5%  made  up  of  70  an  hr.  retroactive  to 
Nov.  1,  1959,  an  additional  10-an-hr.  increase  eff.  Feb.  1,  1960  and  another  10  an  hr.  eff. 
May  1,  1960;  4  wks.  vacation  for  empl.  with  25  yrs.  of  service  (formerly  no  provision  for  4  wks. 
vacation). 

Printing  Industries  Council,  Toronto,  Ont. — Printing  Pressmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr.  agreement  covering  875  empl.- — 320-an-hr.  increase  for  journeymen  consisting  of  80  an  hr. 
retroactive  to  Dec.  1,  1959;  90  an  hr.  eff.  June  1,  1960;  an  additional  50  an  hr.  on  Sept.  1,  1960; 
50  an  hr.  eff.  June  1,  1961  and  an  additional  50-an-hr.  increase  eff.  Dec.  1,  1961;  work  wk. 
reduced  from  38J  to  37i  hrs.  per  wk;  3  wks.  vacation  after  10  yrs.  of  service  (formerly  3  wks. 
after  15  yrs.). 

Dominion  Textile,  Montreal,  Que.- — United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr. 
agreement  covering  1,300  empl. — 80-an-hr.  retroactive  pay  for  the  period  from  July  9,  1958  to 
Feb.  9,  1960;  an  additional  20-an-hr.  increase  eff.  Feb.  10,  1960,  and  a  further  30-an-hr.  increase 
eff.  Feb.  1961. 

Dominion  Textile,  Montmorency,  Sherbrooke,  Drummondville  and  Magog,  Que. — 
Textile  Federation  (CCCL) :  2-yr.  agreement  covering  5,000  empl. — 80  an  hr.  retroactive  to 
June  11,  1958  for  all  empl.  except  those  laid  off  at  Sherbrooke  and  those  on  strike  in  Magog, 
an  additional  20  an  hr.  eff.  Feb.  15,  1960;  Magog  empl.  to  receive  100  an  hr.  increase  retroactive 
to  June  11,  1958  exclusive  of  strike  period  Sept.  27,  1959  to  Feb.  14,  1960;  empl.  laid  off  at 
Sherbrooke  to  get  100  an  hr.  increase  retroactive  to  June  11,  1958  exclusive  of  layoff  period  Nov. 

8,  1959  to  Feb.  14,  1960.  Empl.  at  all  mills  receive  an  additional  30  an  hr.  eff.  Feb.  15,  1961; 
overtime  rates  become  eff.  after  8  hrs.  per  day  and  40  hrs.  per  wk.  (previously  only  after  40  hrs. 
per  wk.);  no  loss  in  seniority  for  Magog  empl.;  improved  grievance  procedure. 

Montreal  Cottons,  Valleyfield,  Que. — United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr. 
agreement  covering  1,500  empl. — 80  an  hr.  retroactive  pay  for  all  empl.  for  the  period  from  July 

9,  1958  to  Feb.  9,  1960;  an  additional  20-an-hr.  increase  eff.  Feb.  10,  1960  plus  another  30 
eff.  Feb.  1961;  seniority  to  be  applied  to  all  departments. 

Montreal  Locomotive  Works,  Montreal,  Que. — Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  3-yr. 
agreement  covering  500  empl.— hourly  rated  empl.  to  receive  50  an  hr.  retroactive  to  Oct.  28, 
1959;  there  is  to  be  no  increase  during  the  second  yr.  of  the  contract;  in  the  third  yr.  all 
empl.  will  receive  50-an-hr.  increase;  vacation  allowance  provides  for  2  wks.  after  3  yrs.  of 
service  (previously  2  wks.  after  4  yrs.);  improved  pension  and  hospital  insurance  plans;  office 
empl.  to  receive  $9.09-a-mo.  increase  retroactive  to  Oct.  29,  1959;  there  is  to  be  no  increase 
during  the  second  yr.  of  the  agreement  but  in  the  third  yr.  all  office  empl.  will  receive  an 
additional  $9  per  month. 

Stanrock  Uranium  Mines,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont.— Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  3-yr. 
agreement  covering  900  empl.— 2%  increase  retroactive  to  Nov.  1,  1959,  3%  increase  eff. 
Nov.  16,  1960  and  4%  eff.  Nov.  16,  1961. 
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NOTES  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


"Roads  to  Resources”  Investment  Stands  at  $1  45  Million 


At  the  present  time  the  federal  and 
provincial  Governments  are  making,  jointly, 
$145  million  investment  in  roads  to 
resources,  according  to  a  statement  pre¬ 
pared  by  Hon.  Alvin  Hamilton,  Minister  of 
Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources, 
for  the  Canadian  Good  Roads  Association. 

The  total  federal  contribution  to  a  prov¬ 
ince  is  limited  to  $7.5  million.  If  some 
provinces  spend  more  than  $7.5  million  on 
the  program,  the  federal  share  will  not  be 
increased. 

Roads  and  resources  is  a  co-operative 
program  to  which  the  federal  and  provincial 
Governments  undertake  to  contribute  jointly 
to  the  building  of  roads  that  will  help 
develop  a  promising  resource.  Mining,  fores¬ 
try,  fishing  and  recreation  are  the  principal 
resources  the  roads  will  benefit. 

When  the  program  is  completed,  Mr. 
Hamilton  said,  “rather  more  than  4,000 
miles  of  roads  will  be  providing  new,  or 
better,  access  to  now-hard-to-reach  resources 
— or  not  far  off  the  distance  (if  this  were 
all  one  road)  from  St.  John’s  to  Victoria. 

The  program  is  not  designed  to  assist 
the  provinces  to  meet  their  normal  highway 
commitments,  the  Minister  stated,  but  is 
an  offer  to  assist  them  with  roads  that  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  built — “not  at 
this  time,  at  least.”  The  maintenance  of  the 
roads,  and  the  improvement  of  their  stand¬ 
ards,  remain  a  provincial  responsibility. 

The  provinces  were  informed  of  the  plan 
in  February  1958  and  by  midsummer  that 
year  the  program  was  under  way  in  eight 
provinces.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  was 
active  in  nine.  Quebec  is  studying  the  pro¬ 
posals. 

Originally,  the  federal  Government  had 
intended  the  program  to  be  a  five-year  one, 
but  after  details  were  worked  out  with  the 
provinces  it  became  clear  that  “so  rigid 
a  term”  might  become  a  financial  and 
administrative  straitjacket  that,  in  some 
cases,  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  for 
a  province  to  participate.  It  is  now  estimated 
that  the  program  will  last  for  an  average  of 
eight  years,  with  some  provinces  taking  a 
little  less,  others  a  little  more  time  to  com¬ 
plete  the  programs  presently  visualized. 

The  roads  to  resources  program  should 
not  be  identified,  the  Minister  said,  with 
the  program  of  development  roads  that  the 


federal  Government  is  undertaking  in  the 
Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories.  The  first 
is  a  co-operative  program;  the  second,  wholly 
a  federal  responsibility. 

“Roads  in  the  north  are  likely  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  main  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mining,  oil,  and  gas,  and  on  provid¬ 
ing  improved  access  between  north  and 
south  and  within  the  north  itself.  Roads  to 
resources,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  more 
accessible  area  to  serve,  where  the  task 
of  linking  even  a  remote  region  with  a 
larger  centre  of  population  is  hardly  com¬ 
parable  to  doing  the  same  thing  in  most 
parts  of  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tories.” 

Mr.  Hamilton  stressed  that  the  federal 
Government’s  underlying  purpose  in  the 
program  is  regional  development,  benefits 
that  will  accrue  to  the  area  as  a  whole. 


Once  Labour  Gazette  Editor, 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Coats  Dies 

Dr.  Robert  Hamilton  Coats,  a  former 
Editor  of  the  Labour  Gazette  who  went  on 
to  organize  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  and  become  a  first  Dominion  Statistician, 
died  February  8  at  the  age  of  85. 

Dr.  Coats  entered  government  service  in 
February  1902  as  Assistant  Editor  of  The 
Labour  Gazette  when  the  late  Rt.  Hon. 
W.  L.  Mackenzie  King  was  Deputy  Minister 
of  Labour  and  Editor  of  the  Labour 
Gazette.  Dr.  Coats  later  became  Editor. 

In  1912  Dr.  Coats  was  named  to  an  inter¬ 
departmental  committee  set  up  to  study  and 
solve  duplication  of  statistical  services  in 
various  government  departments. 

Outcome  of  the  committee’s  deliberations 
was  the  formation  of  the  Census  Branch, 
and  Dr.  Coats  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Branch  with  the  title  of  Dominion  Statis¬ 
tician  on  July  1,  1915  (L.G.  1915,  p.  138). 

In  1918,  with  enactment  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  Act,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  was  founded  with  Dr.  Coats  as 
its  chief.  He  retired  from  the  position  of 
Dominion  Statistician  in  1942  but  continued 
to  serve  actively  in  the  field  of  statistics. 

He  acted  as  a  visiting  professor  of  statis¬ 
tics  in  the  University  of  Toronto  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Political  Economy  until  1946;  an 
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adviser  on  statistics  to  the  Ontario  Govern¬ 
ment  until  1944  and  in  1947-48  was  a  statis¬ 
tical  consultant  to  the  United  Nations’  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization. 

Author  of  numerous  works  on  statistics, 
labour  and  human  ecology,  Dr.  Coats  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  technical  publications  after 
retirement. 

During  his  career.  Dr.  Coats  served  as  an 
adviser  on  several  Royal  Commissions  and 
in  1913  was  a  member  of  the  Commission 
that  conducted  an  investigation  into  the 
Canadian  cost  of  living. 

Born  in  Clinton,  Ont.,  in  1874,  Dr.  Coats 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1896.  He  held  honorary  degrees 
from  his  alma  mater,  McGill  and  Dalhousie 
Universities. 

Prior  to  entering  the  service  of  the  federal 
Government,  Dr.  Coats  was,  for  a  short 
time,  on  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe. 


U.S.  Survey  Finds  No  Lessening 
Of  Output  with  Increasing  Age 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  job 
performance  and  age  among  clerical  work¬ 
ers,  recently  completed  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  suggests  that  arbi¬ 
trary  barriers  to  the  hiring  of  older  workers 
based  on  the  supposition  that  they  produce 
less  than  younger  workers  is  unwarranted. 

A  study  made  by  the  Canadian  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  in  two  large  department 
stores  showed  that  the  performance  of  the 
older  sales  employees  was  as  good  as  if  not 
better  than  that  of  younger  workers  (L.G., 
Oct.  1959,  p.  1022). 

Three  main  findings  of  the  U.S.  study, 
which  was  summarized  in  the  January  issue 
of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  were:  differences  in 
output  per  man-hour  of  office  workers  in 
different  age  groups  are  insignificant;  owing 
to  individual  variations  within  age  groups, 
a  large  proportion  of  older  workers  exceed 
the  average  performance  of  workers  in 
younger  age  groups;  and  workers  in  the 
older  wage  groups  had  a  steadier  rate  of  out¬ 
put  than  workers  in  the  younger  age  groups. 

It  was  found  that  besides  being  as  fast 
as  the  younger  workers  the  older  employees 
were  just  as  accurate. 

The  data  used  in  the  survey  were  collected 
during  the  winter  of  1958-59  from  office 
production  records  for  6,000  clerical  work¬ 
ers  whose  employment  was  equally  divided 
between  five  federal  Government  agencies 
and  21  companies  in  private  industry.  The 
companies  included  mail  order  houses,  insur¬ 
ance  firms,  manufacturers,  banks,  public 
utilities,  publishers,  and  retail  stores.  All 
were  large  employers. 


The  occupations  covered  included  such 
work  as  typing,  secretarial  work,  filing,  and 
the  operation  of  keypunch  and  business  and 
duplicating  machines.  Since  there  are  few 
men  in  these  occupations,  only  15  per  cent 
of  the  workers  included  in  the  survey  were 
males. 

In  the  federal  Government  service,  it  was 
found  that  women  employees  aged  65  and 
over  had  the  highest  average  output  com¬ 
pared  with  the  base  group  of  women  35 
to  44  years  old.  Index  comparisons  for 
women  in  government  and  in  private  em¬ 
ployment  were  strikingly  similar  in  the  ages 
up  to  and  including  54  years. 

In  considering  the  results  of  the  survey 
certain  qualifications  and  limitations  should 
be  noted,  the  article  points  out.  Since  the 
survey  was  necessarily  confined  to  offices 
that  kept  individual  production  records  for 
workers,  the  data  covered  only  a  small 
proportion  of  all  the  office  workers  in  the 
selected  establishments  and  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  cross  section  of  various  office  jobs. 
The  work  covered  was  mainly  of  a  routine 
nature. 

Another  fact  that  may  have  had  some 
bearing  on  the  results  was  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  workers  studied  were  on 
incentive  work,  while  those  on  time  work 
were  aware  that  their  work  was  being 
measured.  What  effect  this  had  on  the 
results  is  not  known,  however. 

The  article  points  out  that  incentive  plans 
evidently  reduce  the  proportion  of  workers 
of  all  ages  who  produce  at  low  levels.  The 
proportion  of  workers  in  the  survey  with 
nine  months  or  more  of  experience  and 
with  output  indexes  of  less  than  70  was 
at  least  twice  as  large  for  time  workers  as 
it  was  for  incentive  workers. 


Most  Negotiated  Pension  Plans 
In  U.S.  Flave  Vesting  Provisions 

A  majority  of  negotiated  pension  plans 
currently  in  effect  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
tain  vesting  provisions  and  provide  for 
voluntary  retirement,  a  survey  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  found. 

The  survey  shows  that  70  per  cent  of 
single-employer  pension  plans  now  have 
vesting  provisions.  In  1952  only  29  per 
cent  had  them. 

Approximately  40  per  cent  of  all  the 
plans  make  retirement  wholly  voluntary 
regardless  of  age  while  about  24  per  cent 
make  retirement  voluntary  at  age  65  but 
involuntary  at  a  later  age,  such  as  68  or 
70.  About  two-thirds  of  the  plans  surveyed 
provided  for  voluntary  retirement  at  age  65. 
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Labour  Bodies  Submit  Briefs  to  Provincial  Governments 


Alberta  Federation  of  Labour 

Amendment  of  the  provincial  Labour  Act 
to  give  the  Department  of  Labour  power 
to  enforce  the  decisions  of  arbitration  boards 
was  requested  by  the  Alberta  Federation  of 
Labour  in  its  annual  submission  to  the 
provincial  Cabinet. 

The  Federation  complained  that  although 
the  decisions  of  arbitration  boards  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  binding  on  both  parties,  the  Act 
does  not  give  the  Department  power  to 
enforce  them.  Consequently,  if  an  employer 
refuses  to  abide  by  a  decision  the  union’s 
only  recourse  is  to  the  courts. 

The  brief  also  recommended  amendment 
of  the  Act  to  provide  more  severe  penalties 
for  violation,  and  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Board  inspectors  in  order 
that  the  Act  might  be  more  fully  enforced. 

The  Federation  described  the  section  of 
the  Act  that  forbids  an  employer  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  formation  of  a  trade  union  as 
“a  big  joke.”  It  said  that  there  were  very 
few  cases  in  which  employers  did  not 
“interfere,  coerce,  intimidate  and  discrim¬ 
inate”  in  regard  to  employees  who  tried  to 
form  a  union.  Yet  in  no  case  has  a  penalty 
been  enforced,  the  Federation  said. 

The  brief  reiterated  a  previous  request 
that  if  a  majority  of  union  members  voted 
in  favour  of  a  union  shop,  the  Board  of 
Industrial  Relations  should  order  a  union- 
shop  provision  to  be  part  of  the  collective 
agreement. 

The  Federation  defended  informative 
picketing  and  secondary  boycotts,  two  prac¬ 
tices  that  it  contended  management  is  trying 
to  eliminate.  It  opposed  the  certification  of 
“company-dominated  employee  organiza¬ 
tions,”  which  it  said  is  taking  place  in  spite 
of  evidence  that  companies  have  contributed 
to  their  formation.  It  said  a  trade  union 
should  be  defined  in  law  as  an  “international, 
national  or  provincial  organization  of  em¬ 
ployees,  or  a  local  branch  chartered  by  and 
in  good  standing  with  such  an  organization.” 

The  brief  described  as  “a  backward  step” 
a  1957  amendment  to  the  Labour  Act  allow¬ 
ing  children  of  12  years  of  age  to  be 
employed.  It  asked  repeal  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  that  no  juvenile  should  be  allowed 
to  be  employed  on  construction  projects, 
gardening  or  landscaping;  and  that  no  girl 
who  was  a  juvenile  should  be  allowed  to 
work  in  a  restaurant. 

Other  requests  contained  in  the  brief 
asked  that  the  maximum  work  week  should 
be  of  40  hours,  with  overtime  at  time  and 
a  half;  that  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  an 
hour  for  male  and  female  workers  should 
be  enacted;  and  that  two  weeks  annual  vaca¬ 


tion  after  one  year’s  service  and  three  weeks 
after  five  years  service  should  be  required 
by  law. 

The  Federation  also  deplored  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  persistent  refusal,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  such  discrimination,  to 
enact  legislation  prohibiting  discrimination 
because  of  race,  colour  or  creed.  It  con¬ 
tended  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  had  been 
several  cases  of  discrimination  during  the 
past  year. 

New  Brunswick  Federation  of  Labour 

A  comprehensive  program  of  public  works 
to  help  to  relieve  unemployment  in  the 
province  was  urged  by  the  New  Brunswick 
Federation  of  Labour  in  a  brief  presented 
to  the  provincial  Cabinet  on  February  3. 

If  private  industry  is  unable  to  provide 
employment  for  all  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work,  then  governments  at  all  levels 
must  accept  the  responsibility,  and  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Government  should  take  the  lead, 
the  Federation  said. 

A  series  of  amendments  to  the  Labour 
Relations  Act,  including  one  that  would 
automatically  bring  municipal  boards  and 
commissions  under  the  Act  as  employers, 
was  recommended.  The  Federation  objected 
to  last  year’s  amendment  giving  municipal 
councils  and  boards  the  right  to  vote  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  scope  of  the  Act  as 
employers.  It  considered  this  “an  entirely 
unacceptable  condition.” 

Other  recommendations  were  that  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  Labour  Relations  Board  should 
be  final,  and  that  certification  should  not  be 
subject  to  stay  by  a  court  order.  A  previous 
request  that  no  injunctions  be  granted  in 
labour  disputes  until  both  parties  had  been 
given  a  chance  to  present  their  cases  was 
repeated. 

The  Federation  recommended  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Labour  Relations  Act  to  allow 
the  Labour  Relations  Board,  rather  than 
individual  employees,  to  institute  prosecu¬ 
tions  against  employers  considered  guilty 
of  unfair  labour  practices.  Included  in  a 
number  of  practices  that  it  thought  should 
be  considered  unfair,  the  labour  body  men¬ 
tioned  attempts  by  employers  to  discourage 
employees  from  joining  unions. 

The  brief  asked  that  provincial  public 
works  employees  should  be  given  more 
effective  bargaining  rights,  and  that  full 
bargaining  rights  should  be  given  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board. 

The  brief  requested  amendment  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  to  bring 
within  its  scope  all  who  work  for  wages, 
and  to  provide  increased  compensation  for 
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injured  workers,  increased  allowances  for 
widows,  increased  pensions  for  sufferers 
from  silicosis,  and  a  higher  minimum  weekly 
pension.  A  review  of  the  whole  matter  of 
pensions  paid  to  disabled  or  partly  disabled 
workers,  with  a  view  to  putting  pensions 
on  a  “more  realistic  basis,”  was  asked  for. 

An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  for 
female  workers  to  75  cents  an  hour,  and 
for  male  workers  to  $1.25  an  hour  was 
recommended.  The  brief  also  asked  for  an 
act  that  would  protect  the  wage  standards 
and  working  conditions  of  both  male  and 
female  workers. 

The  Federation  said  it  was  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  present  hospital  insurance 
plan  but  considered  it  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  asked  the  Government  to  “give 
serious  consideration  to  changing  the  way 
the  plan  is  being  financed,”  and  it  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  plan  be  extended  to  cover 
optical  and  dental  services. 

Other  things  suggested  included:  abolition 
of  wage  garnishee  as  a  means  of  collecting 
debts,  and  placing  of  a  moratorium  on 
debts  or  mortgages  under  government  agen¬ 
cies;  a  compulsory  system  of  automobile 
insurance,  and  investigation  of  present  “un¬ 
reasonably  high”  premium  rates  with  a  view 
to  the  taking  over  by  the  Government  of 
the  administration  of  all  types  of  motor 
vehicle  insurance  on  a  non-profit  basis;  an 
occupational  illness  plan  for  all  permanent 
firemen  in  the  province;  and  uniform  day¬ 
light  saving  time  throughout  the  province. 

The  brief  urged  the  Government  to 
secure  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  Atlantic 
provinces  in  pressing  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  start  construction  of  the  Chignecto 
Canal  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Federation  expressed  concern  at  the 
intention  of  the  federal  Department  of 
Transport  to  keep  several  St.  Lawrence  ports 
free  from  ice  this  winter.  It  urged  the 
provincial  Government  to  consider  making 
a  strong  protest  to  the  Department  of 
Transport. 

The  Government  was  commended  for 
enacting  legislation  against  racial  discrim¬ 
ination. 


CMA  Urges  No  Tax  Increases 
In  Forthcoming  Budget 

Personal  and  corporate  income  tax  rates 
are  already  too  high  and  there  should  be  no 
thought  of  further  increases  in  such  taxes 
in  the  coming  budget,  the  Oanadian  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  said  in  briefs  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Ministers  of  Finance,  Trade 
and  Commerce,  and  National  Revenue  on 
February  5.  The  delegation  was  headed  by 
CMA  President  W.  H.  Evans. 


The  CMA  contended  that  the  federal 
Government  should  give  Canadians  a  lead 
in  holding  down  costs  by  avoiding  any 
increases  in  public  expenditures,  at  least 
until  the  budget  allows  personal  and  cor¬ 
poration  income  tax  rates  to  be  reduced  to 
the  level  that  prevailed  before  1959. 

The  delegation  expressed  satisfaction  at 
the  announcement  by  the  Prime  Minister 
that  a  Royal  Commission,  similar  to  the 
Hoover  Commission  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  established  to  study  all  government 
operations,  with  the  object  of  reducing 
expenses  through  improved  efficiency. 

The  Association  said  that  too  many  im¬ 
ported  goods,  particularly  from  low-wage 
countries,  are  replacing  Canadian-made 
goods  of  comparable  or  superior  quality, 
thus  slowing  down  industrial  production 
and  expansion  in  Canada  and  causing  loss 
of  employment.  It  recommended  that  the 
Government  take  steps  effectively  to  control 
such  imports. 

The  Association  does  not  accept  the 
philosophy  that  inflation  is  either  inevitable 
or  desirable,  the  delegation  said,  and  it 
contends  that  there  can  be  no  compromise 
with  any  form  of  inflation,  including  its 
insidious  creeping  form. 

Negotiators  Must  Put  Public 
Above  Own  Interests— Reuther 

The  collective  bargaining  process  must  be 
revised  because  it  has  failed  to  solve  com¬ 
pletely  the  problems  of  labour-management 
relations,  asserted  Walter  Reuther,  President 
of  the  United  Auto  Workers  and  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  AFL-CIO,  in  an  address  at 
Assumption  University,  Windsor,  Ont. 

The  failure  has  resulted  because  labour 
and  management  have  put  their  own  interests 
above  the  general  good,  he  said,  and  free 
labour  and  free  management  cannot  be  free 
unless  they  learn  to  co-operate  in  solving 
problems  of  all  the  people. 

“Each  of  us  has  a  greater  responsibility 
to  the  general  public  than  we  have  to  the 
groups  we  represent  directly,”  Mr.  Reuther 
said.  He  advocated  year-round  discussions 
between  management  and  labour  and  that 
the  public  be  given  “all  the  facts”  rather 
than  “only  propaganda.” 

He  declared  that  collective  bargaining 
must  be  based  on  economic  facts,  not 
economic  power,  but  that  only  rarely  are 
facts  discussed  at  the  bargaining  table.  Most 
bargaining  sessions  are  dominated  by  per¬ 
sonal  considerations  and  internal  politics. 

Management  and  labour  have  a  joint 
responsibility  to  the  whole  of  society,  not 
just  to  the  shareholders  and  the  workers, 
he  said. 
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Department  Issues  Annual  Review 
Of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 

Seven  of  the  provincial  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Acts  were  amended  in  1959.  The 
changes  are  described  in  the  latest  edition 
of  Workmen’s  Compensation  in  Canada,  an 
annual  comparison  of  compensation  laws  by 
the  Legislation  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour. 

The  amendments  in  Manitoba  and  Nova 
Scotia  implemented  recommendations  of 
Royal  Commissions.  The  changes  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan  resulted  from  an  inquiry  into  the 
Act  by  a  Committee  of  Review,  which  that 
province  appoints  every  four  years. 

The  British  Columbia  Act  was  extensively 
revised;  the  Acts  of  Newfoundland,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  were 
amended  in  several  important  aspects. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  maximum  annual 
earnings  on  which  compensation  is  paid 
were  increased  from  $4,000  to  $5,000;  the 
lump  sum  payment  to  a  widow  was  raised 
from  $100  to  $250,  and  her  monthly  pen¬ 
sion  was  raised  from  $75  to  $90  (the 
highest  amount  payable  under  any  of  the 
provincial  Acts). 

In  Manitoba  the  ceiling  on  annual  earn¬ 
ings  were  increased  from  $3,500  to  $4,500 
and  the  minimum  weekly  payment  for 
temporary  total  and  permanent  total  dis¬ 
ability  was  increased  from  $15  to  $25,  or 
earnings,  if  less;  the  lump  sum  payable  to 
a  widow  was  increased  to  $300  from  $200 
and  her  monthly  pension  from  $65  to  $75. 

In  Newfoundland  the  Act  was  revised 
to  make  it  mandatory  for  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  to  appoint  a  committee 
at  least  once  in  every  five  years  to  review 
and  report  on  the  Act  and  its  administration. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  minimum  payment 
for  temporary  total  disability  was  increased 
from  $15  to  $25  a  week,  or  earnings,  if 
less;  travelling  salesmen  were  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  minimum  weekly 
payment  for  temporary  total  disability  was 
raised  from  $15  to  $20,  or  earnings,  if  less; 
the  lump  sum  payable  to  a  widow  was 
increased  from  $100  to  $150,  her  monthly 
allowance  from  $50  to  $60  and  the  monthly 
benefit  to  each  dependent  child  under  age 
16  from  $20  to  $22.50;  the  maximum 
monthly  allowance  for  a  widow  and  children 
was  increased  from  $150  to  $172.50. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  Act  was 
amended  to  authorize  the  Workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  Board  to  bring  any  industry  under 
the  Act  by  regulation;  another  amendment 
raised  the  lump  sum  payment  to  a  widow 
from  $100  to  $200. 


In  Saskatchewan  the  lump  sum  payable 
to  a  widow  was  increased  from  $250  to  $300 
and  provision  was  made  for  a  lump  sum 
payment,  not  exceeding  $50,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Board,  to  each  orphan  child 
under  16  to  meet  the  expenses  arising  from 
the  death  of  the  parent. 

The  publication,  which  is  available  from 
the  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa,  at  a  price  of 
25  cents,  comprises  the  main  points  of 
provincial  workmen’s  compensation  legisla¬ 
tion.  Tables  set  out  the  scale  of  benefits 
and  the  occupational  diseases  compensated. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  Con¬ 
ventions  and  Recommendations  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization  on  workmen’s 
compensation  permits  comparison  between 
1LO  standards  and  the  provincial  statutes. 

Says  Shifts  in  U.S.  Labour  Force 
To  Bring  Changed  Hiring  Policies 

A  marked  change  in  the  United  States 
labour  force  in  the  next  10  years  that  may 
require  a  major  overhaul  in  the  employment 
policies  of  many  businesses  was  forecast  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  in 
releasing  a  new  study  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  entitled  Manpower:  Challenge 
of  the  1960’s. 

“Employers  who  do  not  abandon  policies 
against  hiring  workers  because  of  their  age, 
sex,  religion,  nationality  or  because  they 
may  be  handicapped  in  some  way,  may  have 
real  trouble  finding  workers  in  the  decade 
ahead,”  he  said. 

The  study  predicts  that  the  labour  force 
will  increase  by  20  per  cent,  and  the  coun¬ 
try’s  population  by  15  per  cent  in  the  next 
10  years. 

The  study  also  predicts  that  the  proportion 
of  older  workers  will  increase  to  a  point 
where  two  of  every  five  employees  will  be 
over  the  age  of  45  years.  By  1970  it  is 
estimated  that  one  of  every  three  employees 
will  be  a  woman. 

Workers  under  25  years  of  age  will 
account  for  nearly  half  of  the  labour  force 
during  the  1960’s,  even  though  prospective 
workers  will  remain  in  school  longer. 

There  will  be  a  comparatively  small 
increase  among  workers  25  to  34  years  old, 
it  was  forecast,  but  there  will  be  fewer 
workers  aged  35  to  44.  Many  of  those 
who  will  be  in  the  latter  group  were  born 
during  the  1930  depression  years,  when 
birth  rates  were  low. 

The  U.S.  Department  expects  that  em¬ 
ployment  will  continue  to  grow  faster  in 
the  service  industries  than  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  industries;  that  it  will  grow  much 
faster  in  construction,  finance,  insurance 
and  real  estate;  and  that  the  fastest  growth 
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will  occur  among  professional  and  tech¬ 
nical  occupations,  especially  engineers,  scien¬ 
tists  and  technicians. 


Two  Plans  Operating  in  U.S. 

To  Soften  Blow  of  Technology 

A  Rochester,  N.Y.,  firm  is  presently  the 
scene  of  a  union-management  experiment 
in  the  retraining  and  relocation  of  workers 
whose  jobs  are  threatened  by  technological 
advances.  And  on  the  United  States  west 
coast,  distribution  this  spring  of  a  $1,500,000 
fund  set  up  to  compensate  longshoremen  for 
work  lost  through  the  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  devices  awaits  only  the  approval  of 
union  members. 

Since  December  21,  1959,  Harold  Xerox, 
Inc.,  manufacturers  of  photography  equip¬ 
ment,  has  been  sending  12  of  its  employees 
to  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
to  learn  new  skills.  If  the  program  proves 
successful,  the  company  will  put  60  more 
employees  through  the  course  this  year. 

During  the  training  period  Harold  Xerox, 
will  pay  all  costs,  including  tuition  fees  of 
$400  for  each  worker,  and  an  hourly  wage 
of  $2.50  (the  company  average)  for  a 
40-hour  week.  The  firm  estimates  that  it 
will  pay  out  between  $1,750  and  $2,000  for 
each  man  enrolled. 

Upon  completing  the  course,  the  workers 
will  be  given  new  jobs  at  the  plant  and 
will  continue  to  draw  the  $2.50  an  hour 
even  if  the  new  job  does  not  ordinarily  pay 
that  much.  They  will  also  retain  full  com¬ 
pany  seniority  throughout  the  retraining 
and  relocation  period. 

The  experiment  was  suggested  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Chatman,  Manager  of  the  Rochester 
Joint  Board  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  an  affiliate  of  which, 
the  Amalgamated  Photographic  Supply 
Workers  Union,  represents  the  workers. 

In  last  year’s  negotiations,  the  west  coast 
longshoremen’s  union  agreed  to  accept  the 
installation  of  labour-saving  devices  and,  in 
return,  the  employers  agreed  to  share  with 
the  workers  the  money  thus  saved.  Although 
no  criteria  for  determining  how  to  calculate 
the  savings  have  been  selected,  the  parties 
have  agreed  on  an  arbitrary  amount  of 
$1,500,000  for  distributions  this  year. 


72  Per  Cent  of  U.S.  Agreements 
Provide  7  or  More  Paid  Holidays 

The  percentage  of  collective  agreements 
in  the  United  States  that  granted  seven  or 
seven  and  a  half  paid  holidays  a  year 
increased  from  40  to  44,  and  the  percentage 
that  granted  eight  or  eight  and  a  half  days 
increased  from  11  to  20  between  1957  and 


1960,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Bureau 
of  National  Affairs,  Inc. 

The  agreements  providing  nine  or  more 
paid  holidays  increased  from  6  to  8  per 
cent  of  the  total  while  the  percentage  of 
agreements  granting  six  or  six  and  a  half 
days  dropped  from  30  to  16.  The  proportion 
that  provided  for  no  paid  holidays  fell 
from  10  per  cent  to  9  per  cent. 

Premium  pay  for  work  done  on  paid 
holidays  was  specified  in  94  per  cent  of  the 
agreements. 

The  survey  was  based  on  a  continuing 
analysis  of  400  representative  union  con¬ 
tracts. 

(For  a  report  on  the  latest  survey  of 
selected  working  conditions  in  Canadian 
industry,  see  page  297  of  this  issue.) 

Persons  from  Canada  Can  Obtain 
U.K.  Welfare  Benefits  Sooner 

Persons  coming  to  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Canada  will  qualify  more  quickly  for 
family  allowances,  unemployment  benefit 
and  retirement  pensions  as  a  result  of  a 
British  order-in-council — the  Family  Allow¬ 
ances  and  National  Insurance  (Canada) 
Order,  1959 — issued  on  December  21,  1959. 

Families  coming  from  Canada  will  begin 
drawing  family  allowances  immediately,  if 
they  become  ordinarily  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Persons  age  70  years  or 
over  who  claim  retirement  pensions  after 
a  prescribed  period  of  residence  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  allowed  to  count 
each  week  of  residence  in  Canada  as  a 
National  Insurance  contribution  paid  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Thus,  as  an  extreme  example,  a  man  who 
left  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  age  of  18 
and  stayed  in  Canada  until  the  age  of  69 
can  now,  if  he  returns  to  the  U.K.,  begin 
to  draw  a  retirement  pension  after  one 
year’s  residence. 

Persons  from  the  U.K.  coming  to  Canada 
were  already  able  to  qualify  for  correspond¬ 
ing  Canadian  benefits  as  quickly  as  Cana¬ 
dians  moving  to  Britain  are  now  able  to  do. 

Report  “Right-To-Work”  Laws 
Retard  Area’s  Industrialization 

Industrialization  has  been  retarded  in 
areas  in  the  United  States  where  “right-to- 
work”  laws  have  been  adopted,  the  National 
Council  for  Industrial  Peace  has  reported. 

The  Council  asserts  that  industries  that 
help  develop  the  economy  of  an  area  prefer 
to  locate  in  high-wage  states  rather  than 
in  states  with  right-to^work  laws,  where 
lower  wages  prevail. 
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CLC  Establishes  National  Council 
Of  Affiliated  Broadcast  Unions 

A  national  council  of  broadcast  unions 
has  been  established  by  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress.  The  new  council  will  co-ordinate 
labour-management  relations  activities  of 
affiliated  unions  in  the  radio,  television  and 
film  production  industries. 


The  unions  included  are  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Authors  and  Artists,  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcast  Employees  and 
Technicians,  the  International  Alliance  of 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving 
Picture  Machine  Operators,  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Wire  Service  Guild  (American  News¬ 
paper  Guild). 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  DEBATES 

A  Guide  to  Items  of  Labour  Interest  in  Hansard 


(page  numbers  refer  to  Hansard) 

January  22 — Minister  of  Labour  answers 
several  questions  concerning  protests  about 
recent  unemployment  insurance  regulations 
dealing  with  holiday  pay  and  severance  pay 
(p.  208). 

Research  into  causeway  to  Prince  Edward 
Island  is  continuing,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  reports  in  answer  to  a  question 
(p.  213). 

That  Canada  accept  more  immigrants 
was  urged  by  two  speakers  in  the  debate 
on  the  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  (Mr.  Maloney,  p.  218;  Mr. 
Regier,  p.  231). 

January  25 — Agents  to  fill  out  claims  for 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  form  are  appointed 
on  the  basis  of  merit,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
says  when  answering  a  question  (p.  260). 

Organized  labour  will  play  a  key  role  in 
the  solution  of  Canada’s  domestic  problems, 
says  C.  W.  Carter,  Newfoundland  member, 
speaking  during  the  debate  on  the  address 
in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
(p.  266). 

Chignecto  canal  should  be  given  priority 
before  any  more  money  is  spent  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  says  W.  L.  M. 
Creaghan  (Westmorland)  during  the  Throne 
Speech  debate  (p.  293). 

Commission  to  study  the  relation  of 
wages,  prices  and  profits  should  be  estab¬ 
lished,  says  Harold  E.  Winch  (Vancouver 
East)  in  the  debate  (p.  300). 

January  26 — Canadian  gifts  of  wheat  and 
flour  to  Colombo  Plan  countries  have 
totalled  $46,000,000  in  two  years,  and  long¬ 
term  loans  $35,000,000,  Hon.  Gordon 
Churchill  announces  during  the  debate  on 
the  address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  (p.  332). 

Canada  sixth  in  rank  among  the  world’s 
largest  manufacturing  nations.  About  one- 
quarter  of  the  employed  population  in  the 
country  is  in  manufacturing,  Hon.  Gordon 
Churchill  tells  the  House  (p.  334). 

Increased  immigration  urged  by  L.  D. 
Crestohl  (Cartier)  (p.  338). 


January  28 — Unemployment  insurance 
regulations  relating  to  holiday  pay  will  be 
referred  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Advisory  Committee  for  consideration,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  announces  (p.  431). 

Conditions  in  the  textile  industry  in 
Canada  are  “seriously  deteriorating,”  asserts 
Hon.  Lionel  Chevrier  (Laurier).  Hon. 
Donald  Fleming,  Minister  of  Finance, 
asserts  that  they  are  not  (p.  425). 

$10,000,000  annual  loss  for  Newfound¬ 
land  will  result  from  the  closing  down  of 
Pepperrell  air  force  base,  J.  R.  Tucker 
(Trinity-Conception)  says  during  debate  on 
address  in  reply  to  the  Throne  Speech  (p. 
461). 

New  Civil  Service  Act  should  give  civil 
servants  “the  right  to  a  fair  wage,  otherwise 
the  Prime  Minister’s  Bill  of  Rights,  that  is 
supposed  to  give  equal  rights  to  all  Cana¬ 
dians,  will  prove  to  be  a  farce  and  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on,”  Mr. 
Tucker  also  said  (p.  462). 

The  problem  of  technological  change,  in¬ 
cluding  automation,  has  been  under  study 
of  the  federal  Department  of  Labour  since 
the  summer  of  1956,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
says  in  reply  to  a  question  (p.  489). 

January  29 — Explanation  given  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  his  statement  in  reply 
to  one  contained  in  Canadian  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  brief  to  the  Government  (p.  491). 
(See  L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  150). 

Municipal  winter  work  incentive  program 
this  year  has  provided  34,000  jobs,  a  figure 
considerably  higher  than  that  at  the  same 
time  last  year,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
reports  when  speaking  in  the  Throne  Speech 
debate.  In  his  speech  he  reviewed  employ¬ 
ment  and  unemployment  trends  since  1946 
(p.  510). 

February  Marking  of  Imported  Goods 
Order  requires  legible  and  permanent  mark¬ 
ing  of  44  different  varieties  of  imported 
goods,  including  many  textiles,  the  Minister 
of  National  Revenue  replies  to  a  question 
(p.  548). 

Report  on  activities  relating  to  vocational 
training  programs  for  unemployed  persons 
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given  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  in  reply  to 
a  question  (p.  609). 

February  3 — Report  on  technological 
changes  and  skilled  manpower  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry  is  nearing  completion,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  reports  in  answer  to  a 
question  (p.  677).  A  report  has  already 
been  completed  entitled  Technological 
Changes  and  Skilled  Manpower  in  the  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Electronics  Industry  and  in  the 
Heavy  Machinery  Industry,  as  part  of  the 
research  program  on  the  training  of  skilled 
manpower. 

Federal  Government  employees  numbered 
204,726  on  July  31,  1959,  the  latest  date 
for  which  figures  are  available  (p.  679). 

Increases  in  Japanese  textile  imports  in 
1959  were  “far  beyond  any  reasonable 
definition  of  orderly  growth,”  the  Minister 
of  Finance  says  in  reply  to  a  question  on 
the  Government’s  actions  towards  ensuring 
that  Japanese  imports  proceed  on  an  orderly 
basis  (p.  681). 

Work  on  Dorval  airport  is  going  on 
satisfactorily  and  there  is  no  need  for  an 
inquiry  as  requested  in  the  brief  of  the 
Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of 
Labour,  the  Minister  of  Transport  replies 
when  questioned  (p.  693). 

Progress  reported  on  motion  that  the 
House  go  into  committee  to  consider  a 
measure  for  amending  the  Railway  Act  so 
that  grants  could  be  made  from  the  railway 
grade  crossing  fund  for  a  further  period 
of  three  years  beyond  January  31,  1961 
(p.  696). 

Unemployment  figures  given  for  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  as  of  January 
7,  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  (p.  706). 

Coal  production  in  Nova  Scotia  declined 
in  1959  from  1958  and  1957,  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  said  in  reply  to  a 
question,  during  which  he  gave  production 
statistics  (p.  706). 

February  4 — Estimates  for  fiscal  1960-61 
tabled  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  (p.  709). 

February  5 — Bill  No.  C-9,  to  amend  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  to  make  its  provisions  applicable 
to  federal  civil  servants,  debated  but  the 
House  adjourned  without  question  put  (p. 
800). 

February  9 — Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  rejected  applications  of  the  Seafarers’ 
International  Union  and  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Transport  and 
General  Workers,  both  of  which  sought  to 
act  as  bargaining  agent  for  seamen  employed 
by  the  Kingcome  Navigation  Company,  on 
the  grounds  that  neither  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
employees  involved  (p.  864). 


Possibilities  of  providing  assistance  for 
some  200  Tsable  River  Coal  miners  whose 
place  of  employment  on  Vancouver  Island 
is  ceasing  operations  on  March  1  have 
been  explored  by  the  Government,  the 
Minister  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys 
tells  a  questioner  (p.  869). 

February  10 — Government  measures  to 
assist  unemployed  miners  on  Bell  Island, 
Nfld.,  are  outlined  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  in  answer  to  a  question  (p.  919). 

Decision  to  amend  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  “a 
very  important  Act,”  must  receive  “very 
serious  consideration,”  the  Minister  of 
Labour  tells  a  questioner  (p.  927). 

Study  of  the  segregation  of  seasonal 
workers  under  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  and  of  the  inclusion  of  farm  help 
under  the  same  Act,  has  not  yet  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  Minister  of  Labour  replies  to 
a  question  (p.  946). 

February  12 — A  very  satisfactory  agree¬ 
ment  was  recently  reached  between  the 
federal  Department  of  Transport  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Pilots  Association  in  respect 
to  pay  and  hours  of  work,  the  Minister  of 
Transport  advises  a  questioner  (p.  1002). 

Item  in  the  Estimates  concerning  the 
Municipal  Winter  Works  Incentive  Program 
debated  for  almost  the  entire  sitting  but 
was  not  passed  (p.  1003). 

February  15 — Request  for  copy  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  report  concerning 
pay  increases  for  civil  servants  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  117  to  32  (p.  1055). 

Motion  calling  for  the  Government  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  discussing  with 
appropriate  United  States  authorities  the 
question  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
to  Canadian  woodsmen  working  in  the  state 
of  Maine  was  debated  (p.  1061). 

February  16 — Members  of  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  are  announced  (p. 
1097). 

The  Prime  Minister  promised  that  the 
Government  would  continue  to  give  the 
fullest  consideration  to  the  unemployment 
situation  at  Elliot  Lake  (p.  1104). 

Rates  of  pay  for  civilians  at  the  United 
States  Air  Force  base  at  Beausejour,  Man., 
are  set  by  the  base  authorities,  guided  by 
schedules  put  out  by  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Branch,  Department  of  Labour,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  replies  to  a  question 

(p.  1106). 

Employees  beyond  the  retirement  age  of 
65  will  be  granted  extensions  of  employment 
by  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion  if  they  request  it,  providing  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  in  good  health  and  is  giving  satis¬ 
factory  service,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
replies  to  question  (p.  1146). 
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42nd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

Canadian  Construction  Association 

Delegates  hear  reports  on  labour  relations,  winter  construction,  housing  and 
apprenticeship.  Labour  relations  forum  hears  discussion  of  administration  of 
labour  legislation  by  Alberta  Deputy  Minister.  Gordon  Cushing  among  speakers 


Labour  relations,  apprenticeship  training, 
winter  construction,  and  housing  were  some 
of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  42nd  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Construction  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  in  Calgary  January  24  to  27 
inclusive.  Some  700  delegates  attended  the 
sessions. 

The  meeting  was  preceded,  on  January  23, 
by  a  one-day  labour  relations  forum,  at 
which  K.  A.  Pugh,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour  for  Alberta,  spoke  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  labour  legislation. 

Speakers  at  some  of  the  sections  into 
which  the  CCA  annual  meeting  is  divided 
included  Gordon  Cushing,  Assistant  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  who  gave  a  review 


of  federal  legislation  on  fair  wages  and 
hours  of  labour;  R.  H.  MacCuish,  federal 
Department  of  Labour,  who  spoke  on  the 
training  of  apprentices;  and  J.  H.  Kelly, 
Vice-President  of  Burns  &  Co.,  Calgary, 
who  gave  an  address  on  labour-management 
relations. 

At  general  sessions,  delegates  heard  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Association’s  standing  com¬ 
mittees,  some  of  which  are  summarized  here. 

In  the  election  of  officers,  J.  M.  Soules 
of  Port  Credit,  Ont.,  was  elected  President 
for  1960  in  succession  to  J.  E.  Harrington, 
Montreal.  National  Vice-Presidents  elected 
were:  A.  G.  Sullivan,  Halifax,  and  H.  R. 
Montgomery,  Montreal. 


Labour  Relations  Forum 


A  one-day  labour  relations  forum  was 
held  by  the  Canadian  Construction  Associa¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting. 
On  the  Saturday  before  the  meeting’s  first 
general  session  on  Monday,  a  panel  of 
eight  speakers  discussed  at  both  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  the  labour  relations 
problems  of  the  construction  industry. 

The  luncheon  speaker  was  K.  A.  Pugh, 
recently  appointed  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  Alberta,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Alberta  Board  of  Industrial  Relations. 

K.  A.  Pugh 

There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  labour  and 
management  in  the  construction  industry 
and  the  only  point  of  agreement  is  that  the 
industry  has  problems  connected  with  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  that  are  different  from 
those  in  other  industries,  said  Mr.  Pugh. 

“There  must  be  more  comprehensive  study 
and  review  by  employers  and  trade  unions 
concerned  in  the  construction  industry  of 
all  the  problems  affecting  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  in  your  industry  before  changes  in 
practices  or  in  legislation  be  made,”  he 
declared. 

The  speaker  remarked  at  the  outset  that 
Alberta  is  the  only  province  that,  before  it 
amends  its  Labour  Act,  holds  hearings  at 
which  it  consults  representatives  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  labour  regarding  proposed  amend¬ 
ments.  This  consultation,  he  thought,  “has 
removed  many  of  the  problems  in  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law.” 


Referring  to  the  question  of  international 
or  national  agreements,  Mr.  Pugh  pointed 
out  that  such  agreements  are  not  valid  in 
Alberta  unless  ratified  by  the  employer  and 
the  local  union  concerned. 

Construction  industry  representatives  have 
suggested  that  there  should  be  no  collective 
bargaining  until  a  certain  or  major  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  workmen  are  employed  on  the 
project.  But,  he  pointed  out,  this  suggestion 
conflicted  with  the  ordinary  practices  of 
the  industry. 

Another  suggestion  was  that  closed  shops 
should  be  outlawed,  yet  “you  yourselves 
enter  into  agreements  with  trade  unions 
providing  for  closed  shops  to  ensure  that 
you  will  have  sufficient  supply  to  meet  your 
needs.”  Albertans  believe  that  the  question 
of  union  security  should  remain  a  matter  for 
collective  bargaining,  he  said. 

Turning  to  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  certification  of  craft  unions  in  the  indus¬ 
try,  Mr.  Pugh  pointed  out  that  the  practice 
of  the  Alberta  Board  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  units  of  employees  appro¬ 
priate  for  certification  was  “largely  based  on 
your  own  practices  in  the  field  of  collective 
bargaining.” 

Referring  to  suggestions  that  legislation 
similar  to  the  Trades-union  Act  of  British 
Columbia  should  be  enacted  in  Alberta,  the 
Deputy-Minister  said  that  he  thought  too 
little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  legal 
remedies  that  already  exist  against  unlawful 
actions  by  unions. 
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Where  an  organizational  picket  line  is  placed 
around  the  project  and  if  it  is  honoured  by 
the  members  of  trade  unions  covered  by  exist¬ 
ing  collective  agreements,  then  each  and  every 
employee  refusing  to  cross  the  picket  line  is 
in  breach  of  the  terms  of  the  collective  agree¬ 
ment  and  could  be  made  subject  to  suit  to 
recover  any  damages  caused  by  refusal  to  work. 

Mr.  Pugh  then  cited  two  cases  in  which 
union  members  and  officers  were  sued,  in 
one  case  as  the  result  of  the  establishment 
of  an  organizational  picket  line  and  in  the 
other  because  of  participation  in  an  illegal 
strike.  In  one  of  the  cases,  at  least,  the 
court  action  had  a  “salutary  effect”  on 
labour-management  relations  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  unions. 

Regarding  the  resort  to  injunctions  against 
unlawful  picketing,  he  advised  against  the 
making  of  frivolous  applications  with  the 
object  of  trying  to  frustrate  the  rights  of 
employees  to  engage  in  a  lawful  strike.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  said  that  employers 
should  not  be  deterred  from  applying  for 
injunctions  by  fear  of  reprisals  by  the 
unions.  Such  fears,  he  said,  were  unfounded. 
“We  should  never  allow  threats  or  fear  to 
interfere  with  sound  judgment  in  making 
decisions  affecting  affairs  of  the  employer 
and  the  rights  of  the  employees,”  he 
asserted. 

New  remedies  might  be  desirable  only  if 
their  object  were  to  provide  a  quicker  way 
to  gain  protection  against  unlawful  activities 
in  order  to  guard  investments  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  industry’s  employees,  the  speaker 
said. 

Mr.  Pugh  described  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  industry-wide 
bargaining,  which  he  said  was  advocated  by 
a  number  of  employers  in  the  construction 
industry. 

At  one  time  labour  legislation  in  British 
Columbia  had  the  effect  of  encouraging 
industry-wide  bargaining.  But,  he  said,  “Look 
what  happened  in  British  Columbia.”  On 
the  other  hand,  reports  from  Ontario  seemed 
to  show  that  industry-wide  bargaining  had 
met  with  some  success  in  the  construction 
industry. 

The  speaker  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  well  thought  out  program  of  joint 
consultations  between  members  of  the  CCA 
and  the  various  building  trades  unions  with 
the  object  of  reviewing  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  industry  and  reaching  an  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  both 
parties  to  each  other,  and  above  all  to 
the  public.  “This  consultation  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  trade  unions  in  the  field 
of  apprenticeship  training  has  been  most 
outstanding,”  he  reminded  the  delegates. 

The  labour  relations  problems  of  the 
construction  industry  can  be  dealt  with 


legislatively  in  part,  but  “the  greater  part 
can  be  solved  with  clearer  understanding  of 
the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  all 
parties  concerned,  tolerance  in  dealings,  and 
bargaining  with  the  utmost  good  faith — with 
all  cards  on  the  table.” 

W.  E.  Williams 

With  few  exceptions,  the  labour  laws  of 
the  province  of  Quebec  have  been  fair,  and 
more  progressive  and  helpful  to  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  than  the  laws  of  the 
provinces  in  which  some  of  its  critics  reside, 
said  W.  E.  Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Trades  Joint  Committee  of  Montreal,  in 
remarks  at  the  labour  relations  forum.  He 
was  describing  the  functions  of  Joint  Com¬ 
mittees  in  Quebec. 

“The  new  look  that  has  come  to  Quebec’s 
Government  in  the  last  few  months  has 
served  to  emphasize  that  Quebec  is  rapidly 
drawing  away  from  its  isolationism  and  is 
participating  fully  in  the  economic  and 
political  development  of  Canada,”  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  said. 

The  speaker  recommended  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  joint  committee  in  territories 
where  none  exist. 

After  contrasting  a  consultative  joint 
committee  with  an  administrative  joint 
committee,  Mr.  Williams  said  that  in  his 
opinion  “any  joint  committee  which  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  bringing  together  senior  represen¬ 
tatives  of  both  labour  and  management  is 
a  valuable  asset  in  itself.  If  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  meets  regularly  and  has  clearly 
defined  tasks  to  perform,  one  desirable 
by-product  is  that  members  get  to  know 
one  another  and  get  to  understand  the 
attitudes  and  motivations  of  each  other.” 

W.  A.  Nisbet 

“With  relatively  few  exceptions,  the 
labour  relations  statutes  have  not  laid  down 
rights  for  employers.  The  whole  trend  of 
thinking  had  been  to  prevent  the  undue 
exploitation  of  the  wage  earner  by  the 
employer,  and  this  preoccupation  with  the 
need  to  protect  workers  resulted  in  little 
or  no  attention  being  given  to  the  right 
of  employers.  The  inference  was  that  they 
already  had  all  the  rights  and  protection 
they  needed,  and  some  of  the  early  abuses 
of  labour  tended  to  reinforce  this  inference,” 
said  W.  A.  Nisbet,  Co-ordinator,  Alberta 
Builders’  Exchange  Council,  Edmonton,  in 
addressing  the  labour  relations  forum  on 
“The  Promotion  of  Labour  Legislation.” 

“The  full  effect  of  protective  labour  legis¬ 
lation  could  not  become  apparent  until  the 
workers  had  had  time  to  take  advantage 
of  the  more  favourable  environment  in 
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which  they  found  themselves  to  organize 
and  grow  into  strong  and  articulate  groups 
able  to  exploit  fully  the  advantages  they 
had  been  given,”  he  continued. 

This,  he  said,  was  the  “general  historical 
perspective”  with  which  the  first  approach 

Addresses  of 

Gordon  G.  Cushing 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  anyone  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  federal  Fair 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  Act  to  create 
difficulties  or  hardships  for  the  building 
and  construction  industry,  Gordon  G.  Cush¬ 
ing,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour, 
told  the  general  contractors  section  of  the 
CCA.  He  was  reviewing  the  development 
and  administration  of  the  Act  and  Regula¬ 
tions. 

You  have  a  tremendous  capital  investment 
to  care  for.  You  are  faced  with  the  seriousness 
of  seasons  in  Canada  and  you  have  the  import¬ 
ance  and  desire  to  get  jobs  done.  We  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  fair 
wages  legislation  want  to  be  as  helpful  as 
possible,  keeping  in  mind  the  original  concept 
of  this  legislation  when  it  was  approved  by 
Parliament  that  it  constituted  a  declaration  of 
social  policy  with  respect  to  the  responsibility 
of  government  to  maintain  and  make  applicable 
to  workers  engaged  on  government  contracts 
reasonably  adequate  standards  of  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

Commenting  on  complaints  that  are  some¬ 
times  made  about  revisions  made  in  wage 
schedules  between  the  beginning  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  contract,  Mr.  Cushing  pointed 
out  that  changes  were  made  as  infrequently 
as  possible  and  that  the  Department  did  not 
amend  a  wage  rate  until  it  was  clearly 
indicated  that  the  rate  had  changed  through 
collective  bargaining  or  some  other  proced¬ 
ure.  “It  is  usually  found  that  the  contractor 
has  already  implemented  the  new  rate 
before  receiving  a  revised  schedule,”  he  said. 

As  for  the  limitation  on  hours  of  work 
and  the  requirement  for  overtime  rates  of 
pay,  he  remarked  that  relaxation  of  the 
limits  on  daily  and  weekly  hours  established 
by  the  legislation  was  permitted  only  where 
the  Governor  in  Council  may  provide  or 
the  Minister  of  Labour  may  authorize  in 
cases  of  emergency.  But  restriction  of  the 
granting  of  overtime  permits  was  not  too 
serious:  in  the  last  nine  months  of  1959, 
246  overtime  permits  were  granted  for  con¬ 
struction  and  39  for  dredging,  Mr.  Cushing 
reported. 

R.  H.  MacCuish 

The  problem  of  finding  enough  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  good  on-the-job  training  for  the 
required  number  of  apprentices,  which  is 
always  present,  is  entirely  a  problem  for 


to  the  task  of  promoting  labour  legislation 
should  perhaps  be  made. 

He  then  described  to  the  forum  the  steps 
that  employers’  organizations  ought  to  fol¬ 
low  when  seeking  to  obtain  amendments 
to  existing  labour  legislation. 

Labour  Interest 

the  industry  concerned,  said  R.  H.  Mac¬ 
Cuish,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Vocational 
Training  Branch  of  the  federal  Department 
of  Labour,  who  spoke  on  the  subject,  “The 
Manufacturers’  Stake  in  Apprenticeship”. 
He  was  addressing  the  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  section  of  the  CCA. 

“If  contractors  will  not  employ  appren¬ 
tices  there  will  be  no  apprentices  trained. 
Many  skills — judgment,  accuracy,  speed — 
cannot  be  taught  in  a  school,  and  the  type 
of  supervision  and  training  given  to  the 
apprentice  by  the  journeyman  with  whom 
he  works  and  by  the  foreman  or  supervisor 
determines  largely  the  final  level  of  com¬ 
petence  reached  by  the  apprentice,”  Mr. 
MacCuish  said. 

Although  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  registered  apprentices  during 
the  past  few  years,  he  said  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  number  still  falls  far  short 
of  meeting  the  future  needs  of  the  con¬ 
struction  industry. 

“Many  contractors  do  not  hire  appren¬ 
tices  and  therefore  contribute  nothing  to 
the  future  of  the  industry.  This  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  those  contractors  who  do  a 
good  job  of  training,  only  to  lose  many  of 
their  graduates  to  pirating  employers  who 
train  none,”  the  speaker  remarked. 

He  said  that  if  it  was  good  business  to 
spend  time  and  money  on  research  and 
development  to  produce  better  material  and 
equipment  it  was  good  business  to  do  the 
same  for  the  development  of  tradesmen 
who  will  be  able  to  get  the  most  out  of 
this  equipment  and  material. 

Among  the  ways  in  which  members  of 
the  Canadian  Construction  Association  could 
help  to  promote  the  training  of  apprentices, 
Mr.  MacCuish  mentioned  the  following: 

— By  providing  training  opportunities  for 
apprentices  if  they  employed  tradesmen,  and 
by  encouraging  contractors  with  whom  they 
dealt  to  take  on  as  many  apprentices  as 
they  could  properly  train. 

— By  supporting  the  CCA  in  its  efforts 
to  promote  the  training  of  future  tradesmen. 

— By  encouraging  the  proper  type  of 
young  men  to  choose  the  construction  indus¬ 
try  as  a  career;  and  by  helping  to  provide 
careers,  not  just  jobs,  in  the  industry. 

“To  be  successful  this  program  requires 
the  support  of  everybody  connected  with 
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the  industry.  Unless  standards  are  recog¬ 
nized  and  required  they  are  meaningless. 
You  can  help  establish  these  standards  and 
see  that  they  are  adequate,”  he  said. 

J.  H.  Kelly 

In  dealing  with  labour  problems,  what  is 
needed  is  an  understanding  of  human 
relations  rather  than  an  attitude  that  regards 
labour  relations  as  something  entirely 
divorced  from  our  everyday  dealings  with 
human  beings,  said  J.  Howard  Kelly,  Q.C., 
Vice-President  of  Burns  &  Co.,  Calgary,  in 
an  address  entitled  “Understanding  Could 
Be  a  Cure,”  given  before  the  road  "builders 
and  heavy  construction  section  of  the 
Association. 

“One  question  is  posed  for  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  labour:  ‘Are  you  obsessed  with 
personal  desires,  or  are  you  seeking  the 
Truth?’  The  trouble  is  few  people  really 
think,  they  merely  adjust  their  prejudices,” 
the  speaker  said. 

The  success  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
depends  on  management’s  ability  to  narrow 
the  gap  between  workers  and  employers,  he 
asserted.  “What  management  should  do  is 
exercise  its  right  to  make  facts  available 
to  its  employees  . . .  Management  should 
never  be  hoodwinked  into  thinking  that  any 
law  prohibits  an  employer  making  facts 
known  to  his  workers.” 

Mr.  Kelly  warned  that  “you  cannot  make 
collective  bargaining  work  or  settle  any 
labour  problem  by  dealing  with  it  emotion¬ 
ally.”  If,  as  management  sometimes  com¬ 
plains,  labour  leaders  do  not  understand 
business  or  its  problems,  “Then  there  is  a 
sales  job  to  be  done,”  he  commented. 

Speaking  of  differences  between  labour 
and  management,  which  he  referred  to  as 
“a  chronic  problem  in  our  economy,  one 
of  society’s  self-imposed  problems  enjoying 
political  benediction,”  he  admitted  that  “in 
the  past  many  unfair  advantages  were  taken 
of  labour”  but  he  contended  that  the 
pendulum  has  swung  too  far  the  other  way, 
and  “the  problem  is  to  level  out  the 
balance.” 

The  speaker  compared  the  ceaseless  strug¬ 
gle  between  labour  and  management  to  a 
revolving  door,  in  which  “you  never  get 
very  far.”  In  the  struggle  between  the  two 
parties,  with  management  on  the  one  side 
unwilling  to  make  further  concessions,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  unions  with  their 
“apparently  insatiable  demands  for  more 
and  still  more,”  Mr.  Kelly  said,  “it  is 
regrettable  that  members  have  so  little  to 
say.”  They  needed  a  “return  of  their  identity 
and  influence,”  he  contended. 

Taking  one  particular  facet  of  the  labour 
question,  the  speaker  discussed  the  question 


of  increased  productivity  in  relation  to 
wages.  In  reply  to  the  claim  of  some  union 
advocates  that  the  workers  should  have  a 
principal  share  of  increased  output,  he 
declared  that  the  increase  was  really  the 
result  chiefly  of  technological  improvement 
and  “not  increased  effort  or  improved 
accomplishment  by  the  worker.” 

In  any  case,  increases  in  productivity  have 
been  reflected  in  real  wages,  when  measured 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  he  pointed  out. 
He  denied  that  in  the  short  run  there  had 
been  in  the  past  any  close  relation  between 
wage  increases  and  productivity  increases. 
“For  example,  from  1870  to  1950  output 
per  man-hour  increased  351  per  cent,  while 
average  hourly  earnings  went  up  723  per 
cent.”  Looking  back  over  the  past,  Mr. 
Kelly  declared  that  in  no  decade  had  output 
per  man-hour  and  average  hourly  earnings 
risen  proportionately  together.  “Only  three 
five-year  periods  between  1899-1946  show 
any  close  relationships,”  he  said. 

The  speaker  also  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a  wide  variation  between  different 
industries  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  produc¬ 
tivity.  Between  1939  and  1950  in  one  indus¬ 
try  it  had  increased  186  per  cent,  while  in 
other  industries  it  ranged  from  46  per  cent 
to  as  little  as  1  per  cent.  He  contended, 
however,  that  during  the  period  in  all  but 
one  industry  studied  wages  rose  faster  than 
output  per  man-hour. 

Mr.  Kelly  disputed  the  “commonly 
accepted  yearly  increment  figure  of  2  to  3 
per  cent,”  which,  he  said,  overstated  the 
actual  rate  of  growth  in  national  produc¬ 
tivity. 

Shifts  in  labour  time  from  low-value  to 
high-value  products,  or  from  industries  with 
low  production  per  man-hour  to  those  with 
high  output,  cause  productivity  increases  to  be 
overstated  by  as  much  as  i  of  1  per  cent  per 
year.  Also,  the  term  “labour  time”  does  not 
include  the  hours  spent  by  proprietors,  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  and  others  who  are  not 
paid  on  a  wage  or  salary  basis.  Their  inclusion 
would  reduce  the  estimate  considerably. 

Wage  levels  are  determined  by  a  variety 
of  factors,  the  speaker  said,  and  he  urged 
that  ‘  a  national  productivity  formula  would 
tend  to  exclude  the  use  of  other  factors  in 
wage  determination.  It  thus  would  freeze 
the  existing  relationships,  crystalize  distor¬ 
tions,  inject  rigidity  into  and  inhibit  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.” 

He  also  contended  that  “others  beside 
labour  should  profit  from  increased  produc¬ 
tivity.”  Consumers  should  get  part  of  the 
benefit  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  or 
improved  quality.  Part  of  it  should  also  be 
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applied  to  further  capital  investment  and 
to  help  the  nation  “to  absorb  the  tremend¬ 
ous  costs  of  insuring  national  security.” 
A  uniform  “productivity”  wage  increase 
policy  would  promote  inflation,  the  speaker 
argued. 

“Of  the  differences  between  management- 
labour,  I  am  not  going  to  say  what  is  right 


or  wrong,  but  I  do  know,  nothing  is  right 
that  won’t  work,  and  any  arrangement  that 
will  work  will  have  to  be  reconciled  on  both 
sides.  If  the  forces  of  management  and 
labour  are  going  to  commit  themselves  to 
a  struggle  for  power  within  the  highly 
delicate  mechanism  of  our  economy  neither 
can  win  and  democracy  will  lose.” 


Committee  Reports 


Labour  Relations 

“Construction  employers  are  particularly 
conscious  of  the  great  value  of  the  trade 
union  movement  to  our  society,  and  there 
are  many  points  of  common  agreement 
between  both  parties  in  the  industry,”  the 
CCA  labour  relations  committee  said  in  its 
report.  “Further  progress  can  be  obtained 
on  matters  of  mutual  interest  through  joint 
discussions  and  ready  co-operation. 

“In  recent  times,  however,  labour  legis¬ 
lation  has  become  seriously  outmoded  and 
negotiations  frequently  have  become  too 
one-sided  in  favour  of  the  unions. 

“There  have  been  some  encouraging 
developments  which  help  to  rectify  this 
situation  and  place  our  relationships  on  a 
more  equitable  basis,”  the  report  continued. 
“Where  progress  was  made  it  has  been  the 
result  of  concerted  action.”  The  report 
pointed  to  the  effective  structure  of  unions 
as  the  source  of  much  of  their  strength 
and  noted  that  there  was  as  yet  no  counter¬ 
part  on  the  employers’  side  of  the  industry. 

The  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that 
“continued  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
provincial  and  federal  Governments  to  effect 
the  desired  corrective  changes  to  labour 
legislation.” 

Wintertime  Construction 

A  further  gain  in  the  volume  of  con¬ 
struction  and  employment  during  the  present 
winter  is  expected,  the  national  joint  winter¬ 
time  construction  committee  said.  As  one 
reason  for  continuing  to  promote  winter¬ 
time  construction,  the  report  pointed  out 
that  about  a  third  of  those  unemployed  this 
winter  are  construction  workers. 

“The  possibility  of  extending  the  incentive 
principle  to  encourage  the  construction  of 
privately  financed  projects  in  the  winter 
months  continued  to  receive  attention  by 
the  committee.  Action  was  also  again  taken 
by  the  federal  Government  in  extending 
direct  loans  for  certain  types  of  houses  built 
during  the  winter  months.  The  committee 
has  also  favoured  the  provision  of  some  sort 
of  tax  concession  which  could  be  made  to 
encourage  wintertime  construction  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  projects,”  the  report 
said. 


The  committee  said  that  the  federal 
Government’s  policy  of  restricting  the  hours 
of  work  on  federal  construction  projects 
to  eight  a  day  and  44  a  week  during  the 
winter  months  still  leads  to  complaints  that 
wintertime  employment  is  thereby  restricted 
rather  than  encouraged.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  in  an  interview  with  the  Minister 
of  Labour,  during  which  the  committee 
expressed  the  view  that  weekly  rather  than 
daily  maximum  hours  of  labour  would  be 
preferable. 

Apprenticeship  Training 

The  registration  of  indentured  apprentices 
in  the  construction  trades  in  the  eight  prov¬ 
inces  that  have  apprenticeship  agreements 
with  the  federal  Government  increased  by 
9  per  cent,  reaching  a  total  of  9,435,  the 
apprenticeship  training  committee  stated  in 
its  report.  The  increase  was  the  largest 
since  1956. 

The  committee,  however,  expressed  regret 
that  training  programs  in  force  still  failed 
to  meet  the  need  for  skilled  tradesmen  both 
now  and  in  the  future.  It  remarked  with 
satisfaction  that  steps  are  under  way  in 
several  provinces  to  extend  some  form  of 
organized  training  to  operating  engineers 
working  with  construction  equipment. 

The  committee  urged  all  general  and  trade 
contractors  to  accept  their  responsibilities 
by  providing  as  many  job  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  apprentices  as  possible. 

The  report  mentioned  that  new  or  enlarged 
facilities  for  training  were  being  provided 
in  Moose  Jaw,  Burnaby  and  Edmonton,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Canada  steps  were  being 
taken  to  meet  the  demand  for  new  schools. 

Housing 

Although  housing  completions  during 
1959  reached  a  new  record  of  more  than 
150,000,  the  number  of  starts  fell  below 
the  1958  record  by  15  per  cent,  the  report 
of  the  housing  committee  stated.  The  falling 
off  in  starts  was  particularly  marked  towards 
the  end  of  1959  and  the  outlook  for  the 
year  ahead  was  more  than  usually  uncertain, 
the  committee  said. 

The  volume  of  housing  is  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  by 
federal  Government  policy,  said  the  report. 
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Satisfaction  was  expressed  at  a  statement  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  to  the  effect 
that  “the  Government  recognizes  the  need 
to  maintain  the  total  housing  program  at  a 
reasonable  level.” 

The  interest  rate  on  National  Housing 
Act  loans  had  become  the  most  controver¬ 
sial  issue  of  the  year  in  connection  with 
housing,  the  report  said.  Regarding  the 


effect  of  the  raising  of  the  rate  to  6|  from 
6  per  cent  on  December  17,  the  committee 
said  that  it  was  too  early  to  tell  whether 
it  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  money  offered  by  lending  institutions. 

Lack  of  serviced  land  and  an  increase  in 
its  price  many  times  greater  than  the  rise 
in  building  costs  was  an  important  factor  in 
financing  house  building,  the  report  said. 


CCCL  Memorandum  to  Cabinet 

Setting  up  of  economic  council  as  first  step  towards  economic  planning  strongly 
urged.  Other  major  recommendation  was  for  creation  of  price  arbitration  boards 


( Translation ) 

The  setting  up  of  an  economic  council 
as  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  economic 
planning  was  strongly  urged  on  the  federal 
Government  by  the  Canadian  and  Catholic 
Confederation  of  Labour. 

This  suggestion,  and  a  suggestion  for  the 
creation  of  price  arbitration  boards,  were 
the  two  main  recommendations  in  the 
memorandum  submitted  by  the  CCCL  to 
the  Cabinet  on  February  1. 

“Canadians  will  be  chronically  insecure,” 
according  to  the  memorandum,  “as  long 
as  Canada  does  not  resolutely  engage  in 
economic  planning.” 

The  CCCL  delegation,  some  one  hundred 
members  strong,  was  led  by  Roger  Mathieu, 
General  President,  who  stressed  the  fact 
that  his  organization  wants  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  be  “constructive”  and  in  the  interests 
of  all  citizens,  not  just  the  working  classes. 

Read  in  French  by  Jean  Marchand, 
General  Secretary  of  the  CCCL,  the  brief 
also  dealt  with  Dorval  Airport  and  the 
need  for  an  inquiry  into  delays  there,  assist¬ 
ance  to  municipalities,  the  utilization  of  our 
natural  resources,  radio  and  television,  hous¬ 
ing,  and  the  anti-union  atmosphere  in 
Canada. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  called  on  the  Solicitor 
General  of  Canada  and  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  to  reply. 

Two  other  Quebec  ministers,  Hon.  Paul 
Comtois,  Minister  of  Mines  and  Technical 
Surveys,  and  Hon.  Raymond  O’Hurley, 
Minister  of  Defence  Production,  also  spoke 
briefly,  as  well  as  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
Hon.  Michael  Starr. 

The  CCCL  Brief 

The  CCCL  strongly  urged  the  Canadian 
Government  to  engage  in  economic  planning 
by  setting  up  an  economic  council  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  the  federal  and 


provincial  Governments,  of  employers’  and 
labour  organizations  and  of  groups  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  farmers. 

According  to  the  memorandum,  the  main 
functions  of  this  economic  council  would 
be: 

(a)  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  economic 
unrest,  into  the  economic  structures  of  the 
country,  into  markets,  etc.; 

(b)  to  recommend  to  the  various  Gov¬ 
ernments  (federal,  provincial  or  municipal) 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  obtain  full 
employment  and  maximum  prosperity. 

To  those  who  object  that  the  institution 
of  such  a  body  would  lead  Canada  towards 
state  control,  the  CCCL  replied  that  this 
council  would  have  “no  power  of  decision”; 
its  main  function  would  be  to  awaken 
people’s  consciences  to  economic  problems. 

In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  attain  a 
policy  of  full  employment,  the  CCCL  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  federal  Government  assure 
all  citizens,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  steady, 
remunerative  employment. 

“This  aim  may  be  attained,”  according 
to  the  brief,  “either  by  stimulating  private 
enterprise  or  by  concluding  agreement  with 
the  provincial  and  municipal  Governments 
for  the  execution  of  public  works.” 

Assistance  to  the  Unemployed 

The  CCCL  maintained  that  the  federal 
Government  should  see  to  it  that  all  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  are  assured  of  an  adequate 
income  whether  or  not  they  come  under 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

The  brief  suggested  making  the  law  more 
generous  by  means  of  a  federal  Government 
contribution  equal  in  percentage  to  that 
paid  by  employers  and  wage-earners. 

The  CCCL  also  stated  that  unemployed 
persons  who  cannot  benefit  by  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Act  should  receive 
benefits  for  the  entire  duration  of  their 
unemployment,  either  by  virtue  of  a  special 
law  or  directly  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
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Natural  Resources 

The  CCCL  would  like  to  have  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Canadian  substratum  pro¬ 
cessed  in  Canada  as  far  as  possible. 

Having  pointed  out  that  this  is  wealth 
that  does  not  reproduce,  the  memorandum 
continued: 

The  processing  of  our  raw  materials  in 
Canada  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  stabili¬ 
zation  of  our  national  economy.  Such  a  policy, 
because  of  the  numerous  investments  it  would 
entail,  and  also  because  of  the  permanent 
employment  it  would  create,  would  be,  in  our 
opinion,  an  excellent  way  of  getting  around 
the  unemployment  problem  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  threatening  our  economy.  Furthermore, 
it  would  allow  a  gradual  transformation  of  our 
economic  life. 

The  CCCL  also  called  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  play  a  greater  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  concerns  in  co-operation  with  Cana¬ 
dian  capital,  rather  than  encouraging  the 
influx  of  foreign  capital  originating  for  the 
most  part  in  one  single  country,  which 
might  constitute  “a  serious  threat  to  the 
economic  independence  of  Canada.” 

Price  Arbitration 

The  CCCL  renewed  its  request  for  the 
establishment  of  price  arbitration  boards 
so  that  the  consumers  may  be  kept  con¬ 
tinually  informed  “not  only  of  the  evolution 
of  prices,  but  also  of  the  reasons  given  by 
producers  or  distributors  of  goods  and 
services  to  justify  the  increases  which  they 
demand.” 

The  memorandum  suggested  that  these 
arbitration  boards  might  serve  a  twofold 
purpose: 

(a)  To  judge  the  grounds  on  which  pri¬ 
mary  producers  or  the  country’s  basic  indus¬ 
try  or  the  distributors  of  essential  products 
and  services  support  their  requests  for  price 
increases,  and  to  place  them  before  the 
public  when  they  are  not  justified. 

(b)  To  inquire  into  every  sector  of 
economic  life  in  order  to  discover  abuses 
in  the  field  of  the  financial  structure  of  con¬ 
cerns  in  so  far  as  this  structure  may  have 
an  influence  on  prices. 

The  CCCL  stressed  the  fact  that  such 
boards  would  not  have  power  to  impose 
upon  any  one  their  decisions  or  opinions, 
but  that  they  would  give  information  to 
the  public,  which  would,  in  the  long  run, 
oblige  private  interests  to  give  more  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  common  good. 

Anti-Unionism 

Pointing  out  that  free  trade  unionism  con¬ 
stitutes  the  best  guarantee  against  totali¬ 
tarianism  in  all  its  forms  and  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  labour,  the  CCCL  requested  the 


Government  not  to  listen  to  “the  employers’ 
claims  for  more  restrictive  union  legisla¬ 
tion”. 

“It  is  by  three-way  co-operation,  that  is 
governmental,  employer  and  labour,”  the 
brief  stated,  “that  we  will  succeed  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  prosperous  and  harmonious 
society.” 

The  CCCL  pointed  out  that  Canadian 
unionism  has  not  had  to  deplore  the  abuses 
brought  to  light  by  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Senate.  “Generally 
speaking,”  the  memorandum  continued,  “we 
may  say  that  our  labour  movement  is  in 
good  health  and  worthy  of  the  workers  of 
whom  it  is  composed.” 

There  is  no  justification,  the  memorandum 
concluded,  for  government  intervention  in 
the  internal  management  of  unions,  which, 
on  the  whole,  “have  conducted  their  busi¬ 
ness  properly,  in  the  best  interests  of  their 
members  and  of  society  in  general.” 

Other  Recommendations 

The  CCCL  called  on  the  Government 
to  continue  its  efforts  for  the  establishment 
of  lasting  peace.  It  stressed  the  fact  that 
it  favours  disarmament  and  the  permanent 
banning  of  nuclear  tests. 

It  also  stated  that  it  was  completely  in 
favour  of  the  memorandum  presented  to  the 
Board  for  Broadcast  Governors  by  the 
radio  and  television  trade-unionists’  “Vigil¬ 
ance  Committee,”  and  most  strongly  urged 
that  the  number  of  programs  of  Canadian 
origin  on  radio  and  television  be  increased 
to  75  per  cent. 

“The  air-waves  should  not  be  submitted 
to  the  domination  of  businessmen  and  to 
the  law  of  profit  any  more  than  our  school 
system  or  our  universities,”  the  memoran¬ 
dum  stated. 

Once  more  the  CCCL  requested  the 
nationalization  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany. 

Maritime  Situation 

Through  S.  Ted  Payne,  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Federation,  the 
CCCL  requested  the  Government  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  maritime  policy  favourable  to  the 
industry  and  to  its  employees. 

While  opposing  in  principle  a  generalized 
policy  of  subsidies,  Mr.  Payne  said  that  as 
far  as  the  shipyards  were  concerned  this 
would  be  a  lesser  evil  than  the  one  now 
affecting  them. 

Mr.  Payne  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
federal  Government’s  intention  to  “repat¬ 
riate”  the  Canadian  constitution  would 
facilitate  amendment  of  Canada’s  maritime 
laws  to  the  country’s  advantage. 
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He  also  suggested  that  the  Government 
draw  inspiration  from  certain  aspects  of 
American  legislation  in  this  respect. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Industry 

Adalbert  April,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Leather  and  Shoe  Workers, 
asked  the  Government  to  restrict  imports 
of  footwear. 

According  to  Mr.  April,  Canada  imported 
more  than  three  and  a  half  million  pairs  of 
shoes  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1959, 
mostly  from  Japan  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  largest  Canadian  company,  he 
said,  produces  only  a  little  more  than  400,- 
000  pairs  of  shoes  a  year. 

If  the  imported  footwear  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  Canada,  Mr.  April  explained, 
20,000  persons  would  have  three  hours’ 
more  work  per  week  or  work  could  be 
provided  for  3,000  more  persons. 

Mr.  April  stated  that  he  intended  to 
submit  a  more  elaborate  memorandum  to 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Government’s  Reply 

Hope  that  the  Canadian  Government  may 
arrive  at  a  basis  of  agreement,  in  relation 
to  exports  and  imports,  that  will  “assure 
expansion  and  multiplication  of  trade  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  causing  to  individual 
industries  specific  and  specialized  forms  of 
adverse  results”  was  expressed  by  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  G.  Diefenbaker  in  his  reply  to 
the  CCCL  brief. 

The  Prime  Minister,  pointing  out  that 
“trade  is  not  a  one-way  street,”  noted  that 
everybody  is  interested  in  expansion  of 
trade  “so  long  as  imports  covering  the  trade 
or  industry  represented  by  the  individual 
speaking  are  kept  to  a  minimum.” 

The  Prime  Minister  did  not  comment  on 
specific  recommendations  contained  in  the 
CCCL  brief.  He  stated  that  the  recommen¬ 
dations  and  suggestions  that  were  made 
will  be  studied  by  the  Departments  con¬ 
cerned. 

Mr.  Diefenbaker  praised  Mr.  Payne’s 
recommendations  regarding  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  especially  his  interest  “in  the 
assurance  that  Canada,  in  every  particular, 
shall  assume  its  responsibilities  in  all  fields 
of  trade  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.” 


In  commenting  on  Mr.  April’s  represen¬ 
tations,  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the 
Government  must  assure  “that  our  exports 
shall  be  maintained  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  degree  of  appreciation  of  the  needs  of 
Canada  as  a  whole.” 

Hon.  Michael  Starr 

The  Minister  of  Labour,  Hon.  Michael 
Starr  assured  the  delegation  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  government  will  continue  to  take 
vigorous  action  regarding  unemployment, 
“so  that  the  problem  may  be  eventually 
alleviated.” 

The  Minister  stated  that  this  problem  has 
had  an  “ever-increasing  priority”  with  this 
government,  to  the  point  where  the  trend 
of  unemployment  “has  now  been  reversed 
to  quite  an  extent.” 

Mr.  Starr  expressed  his  thanks  to  the 
CCCL  delegation  for  its  co-operation  during 
the  past  year.  He  added  that  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  “with  the  moderation  and  clarity  of 
your  presentation.” 

The  Minister  said  that  the  Quebec  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  very  co-operative  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  winter  works  program. 

Mr.  Starr  echoed  a  statement  contained 
in  the  CCCL  brief,  that  the  “labour  move¬ 
ment  is  in  good  health  and  worthy  of  the 
workers  composing  it. 

“I  agree  with  that  sentence  entirely,”  said 
Mr.  Starr.  “Those  are  my  sentiments  in 
respect  to  labour  generally  in  this  country.” 

Hon.  Leon  Balcer 

As  dean  of  the  Quebec  ministers,  Hon. 
Leon  Balcer  welcomed  the  CCCL  delega¬ 
tion,  in  French,  on  behalf  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  assuring  them  that  their  recom¬ 
mendations  would  be  given  very  careful 
consideration  by  the  Cabinet. 

“In  the  past,”  said  Mr.  Balcer,  “even  if 
our  Government  doesn’t  have  a  very  long 
past,  we  have  always  given  serious  con¬ 
sideration  in  our  legislation  to  the  various 
problems  of  the  working  classes  as  expressed 
in  your  briefs  and  representations  to  the 
federal  authorities.” 

In  addition  to  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  ministers  already  mentioned,  Hon. 
Howard  Green,  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex¬ 
ternal  Affairs,  and  Hon.  William  J.  Brown, 
Minister  without  Portfolio,  were  also  noticed 
among  those  present  at  the  submission  of 
the  brief. 


Employment  in  the  United  States  decreased  during  January  by  1.9  million  to  64.0 
million,  and  unemployment  rose  by  600,000  to  4,150,000.  The  increase  in  unemployment 
was  about  normal  for  the  time  of  year. 

Non-agricultural  employment  declined  by  1.7  million  to  59.4  million,  1.2  million 
more  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  highest  on  record  for  the  month. 
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Railway  Brotherhoods’  Annual  Memorandum 

National  Legislative  Committee  voices  concern  over  question  of  compensation 
for  railway  employees  who  lose  their  jobs  or  have  to  move  their  homes  because 
of  abandonment  of  branch  lines,  closing  of  stations,  elimination  of  terminals 


The  question  of  compensation  for  railway 
employees  who  lose  their  jobs  through 
abandonment  of  branch  lines,  closing  of 
stations,  and  elimination  of  small  divisional 
points  and  terminals  was  dealt  with  at  length 
in  the  annual  submission  to  the  Cabinet 
on  February  2  by  the  National  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  International  Railway 
Brotherhoods. 

Other  matters  on  which  recommendations 
were  made  included  old  age  security,  family 
allowances,  unemployment  insurance,  immi¬ 
gration,  education,  housing,  health  insurance, 
income  tax,  and  representation  for  labour 
on  public  bodies. 

The  brief  was  read  by  A.  H.  Balch, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  delegation  were:  A.  A.  Hutchi¬ 
son,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee; 
H.  E.  Campbell,  Secretary;  T.  W.  Read, 
Division  No.  4,  Railway  Employees  Depart¬ 
ment,  AFL;  A.  R.  Gibbons,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen;  J.  A. 
Huneault,  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of 
Way  Employees;  and  H.  A.  Stockdale, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  accompanied  by 
Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour; 
Hon.  George  Hees,  Minister  of  Transport; 
Hon.  G.  R.  Pearkes,  Minister  of  National 
Defence;  and  Hon.  W.  J.  Browne,  Minister 
Without  Portfolio. 

The  Brotherhoods'  Brief 

The  Railway  Act 

Owing  to  developments  in  railway  oper¬ 
ation  methods,  it  has  become  possible  for 
the  railways  to  make  many  changes  that 
involve  the  abandonment  of  branch  lines, 
elimination  of  small  divisional  points  and 
terminals,  closing  of  station  agencies,  exten¬ 
sion  of  maintenance  of  way  sections,  and 
so  on,  the  Committee  said.  Until  the 
abandonment  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  its  operations  between 
Cornwall  and  Ottawa,  the  Committee  said 
it  had  believed  that  Section  182  of  the 
Railway  Act  provided  for  the  compensation 
of  employees  who  suffered  loss  by  reason 
of  such  changes. 

In  the  New  York  Central  case,  however, 
the  Committee’s  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Transport  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the 
employees  had  been  disallowed  on  a  point 
of  law.  A  subsequent  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  on  the  matter  had  resulted 


in  an  adverse  decision.  The  judges  by  a 
vote  of  six  to  one  had  held  that,  owing 
to  its  wording,  the  Railway  Act  did  not 
provide  for  compensation  to  employees  in 
the  circumstances.  However,  they  held  that 
if  a  railway  were  diverted,  and  employees 
were  obliged  to  change  their  place  of 
residence,  they  would  be  entitled  to  com¬ 
pensation. 

Earlier  in  its  brief  the  Committee  had 
referred  to  the  Canadian  National-Canadian 
Pacific  Act,  passed  during  the  depression 
years  in  the  early  1930’s  when  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  two  railways  was  being 
considered.  This  Act,  the  Committee  said, 
provided  for  compensation  for  employees 
who  remained  in  the  employ  of  either  of 
the  companies  and  who,  as  a  result  of  the 
curtailment  of  operations  consequent  upon 
the  amalgamation,  had  to  change  their  place 
of  residence. 

Both  the  abandonment  of  the  New  York 
Central  line  and  the  diversion  of  a  Canadian 
National  Railway  line,  the  Committee 
pointed  out,  were  due  to  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  But  one  group 
of  employees  was  entitled  to  compensation 
and  the  other  group  was  not. 

“We  believe  that  Section  182  of  the 
Railway  Act  was  intended  to  provide  the 
compensation  which  we  ask  for  and  we  are 
requesting  that  the  Act  be  so  clarified  that 
there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  intent,” 
the  Committee  said. 

It  also  asked  that  the  Act  be  amended 
to  require  railway  companies  to  provide 
reasonable  shelter  from  the  weather  for 
employees  on  duty. 

The  brief  reminded  the  Government  of 
the  representations  the  Committee  had  made 
in  1958  and  1959  regarding  the  provision 
of  toilet  facilities  and  drinking  water  for 
various  kinds  of  employees  while  on  duty. 
No  legislation  on  the  matter  had  so  far 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Committee  said,  and  it  asked  that  it 
should  be  done  at  the  present  session. 

The  Committee  recommended  the  transfer 
to  the  Board  of  Transport  Commissioners  of 
the  duty  of  regulating  the  transport  of 
explosives  and  other  dangerous  goods  by 
motor  vehicle  and  private  railway.  The 
Board  now  regulates  such  transport  by  rail 
and  express,  the  brief  said,  and  other  modes 
of  transport  should  be  bound  by  the  same 
rigid  regulations. 
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Social  Security 

The  brief  asked  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  more  economic  secur¬ 
ity  for  the  aged. 

In  order  to  make  up  for  the  decrease 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  since 
the  Family  Allowances  Act  was  passed,  the 
Committee  suggested  that  allowances  should 
be  raised  to  a  range  of  from  $10  to  $13 
for  each  child.  It  also  urged  that  the  age 
limit  should  be  raised  to  18  years  for 
children  who  are  attending  school. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

The  brief  suggested  that  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Act  should  be  amended  to 
provide:  maximum  benefits  of  at  least  two 
thirds  of  earnings  while  employed,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  waiting  period,  coverage  of 
insured  workers  who  are  unemployed 
because  of  illness,  and  an  increase  in  maxi¬ 
mum  earnings  allowed  to  $7,200.  Union 
workers  who  decline  to  cross  another  union’s 
picket  line  should  not  be  disqualified  for 
benefits,  the  Brotherhoods  proposed. 

The  Committee  also  asked  that  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  amending  Subsection 
(2)  (b)  of  Section  63  of  the  Act  to  correct 
“the  inequitable  application  to  railway 
workers  who  hold  ‘interlocking’  seniority  . . .” 

Immigration 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  especially  in  the  winter  time,  the  brief 
said  that  “the  immigration  policy  of  Canada 
must  be  carefully  considered  in  its  relation 
to  work  opportunities  in  the  country.”  The 
Committee  suggested  that  “the  flow  of  im¬ 
migration  should  be  placed  under  the 
Minister  of  Labour”  and  it  repeated  its 
belief  that  the  Immigration  Act  should  be 
revised. 

“We  commend  the  humanitarian  action  of 
the  Government  in  permitting  entry  to  100 
families  each  containing  one  victim  of 
tuberculosis.  If  this  experiment  proves 
successful,  as  we  hope  it  will,  may  we 
recommend  an  extension  of  the  plan,”  the 
Committee  said. 

Housing 

The  Committee  viewed  with  concern  the 
recent  raising  of  the  interest  rate  for  mort¬ 
gages  under  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
“an  all-time  high.”  It  urged  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  amending  the  Act 
to  lower  the  down  payment  to  7  per  cent  on 
houses  valued  up  to  $14,000,  to  setting  a 
maximum  income  for  the  purchaser  of 
such  houses,  to  lowering  the  interest  rate  on 
mortgages  on  such  houses  “to  the  actual  cost 


of  providing  mortgage  money,”  and  to  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  re-sale  of  houses  under  NHA 
should  be  supervised  “to  eliminate  excess 
profits.” 

Health  Insurance 

The  brief  deplored  the  shortage  of  hospital 
space,  and  urged  that  everything  possible 
be  done  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
construction  of  adequate  hospitals. 

“We  further  feel  that  no  national  health 
program  will  ever  be  an  entire  success  until 
it  includes  for  all  the  people  of  Canada 
complete  health  coverage  including,  besides 
hospitalization,  complete  diagnostic,  medical, 
surgical,  dental  and  other  services  looking 
to  the  complete  health  service,”  the  Com¬ 
mittee  said. 

Income  Tax 

The  cost  of  meals  and  lodging  incurred 
by  railwaymen  working  away  from  home 
and  not  refunded  to  them  under  their  agree¬ 
ments  should  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  the  Brotherhoods 
proposed. 

The  Committee  also  asked  for  the  raising 
of  exemptions  to  $1,500  for  single,  and 
$3,000  for  married  taxpayers,  with  $500 
for  each  dependent  not  eligible  for  family 
allowance,  and  for  a  comparable  increase 
in  the  deduction  allowed  a  married  person 
whose  spouse  also  has  an  income. 

Other  Matters 

The  brief  expressed  approval  of  the  plan, 
announced  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
towards  the  end  of  1959,  of  retraining  for 
other  jobs  unemployed  persons  who  had 
been  displaced  by  technological  changes, 
while  allowing  them  to  draw  unemployment 
benefit. 

The  Committee  commended  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  action  in  supplementing  the  Grade 
Crossing  Fund  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000 
a  year,  and  urged  a  continuation  of  this 
program  for  at  least  another  three  years. 

The  brief  re-affirmed  continued  support 
for  public  ownership  and  government  con¬ 
trol  of  radio  broadcasting  and  telecasting 
under  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  urged  that  sound  broadcasting 
should  not  be  neglected  in  favour  of  tele¬ 
casting,  since  many  people  in  isolated  com¬ 
munities  were  out  of  reach  of  telecasts. 
The  Committee  urged  adequate  financing 
to  make  possible  “a  substantial  amount”  of 
Canadian  television  programming  and  a 
television  link  between  all  parts  of  the 
country. 
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It  re-affirmed  its  opposition  to  inclusion 
of  any  provision  for  compulsory  arbitration 
of  disputes  in  the  revised  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act. 

The  brief  suggested  that  “all  governments 
should  recognize  the  principle  of  appointing 
labour  representatives  to  public  bodies, 
boards  and  commissions,”  and  it  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  labour  has  no 
“accredited  representative”  in  the  Senate. 

The  Brotherhoods  urged  establishment  at 
the  current  session  of  a  House  of  Commons 
committee  to  investigate  the  effects  of  tech¬ 
nological  changes  and  automation. 

The  Government's  Reply 

Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker  made  com¬ 
ments  on  the  brief  both  during  the  reading 
and  after  the  reading  was  finished. 

Regarding  the  Committee’s  suggestion  that 
the  Government  should  appoint  labour 
representatives  on  public  bodies,  boards  and 
commissions,  including  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  said  that  he  thought  it  was 
“a  very  proper  and  reasonable  suggestion 
and  request.”  The  Government,  he  said, 
had  tried  to  follow  this  principle.  With 
regard  to  appointments  to  the  Senate,  he 
said  that  “your  suggestion  . .  .  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  appeal  to  me  to  the  end  that  the 
Senate  of  the  country,  the  sober  second 
thought,  should  be  fully  representative  of 
the  major  sectors  of  the  community”. 

In  connection  with  the  representations 
regarding  railway  employees  who  had  been 
displaced  by  changes  in  railway  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Prime  Minister  asked  whether  the 
Committee  had  any  record  of  the  number  of 
employees  affected.  He  was  told  by  several 
members  of  the  delegation  that  during  the 
last  two  years  more  than  150  station  agen¬ 
cies  had  been  closed,  obliging  the  agents 
to  move;  and  between  500  and  600  sections 
had  been  abolished  in  the  course  of  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  necessitating  the 
moving  of  a  number  of  maintenance  of 
way  employees.  More  comprehensive  figures, 
he  was  told,  could  be  supplied. 

The  Minister  of  Labour 

Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour, 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  “good 
fellowship  and  co-operation”  that  had  been 
shown  by  members  of  the  Committee  who 
had  come  to  him  on  various  occasions 
during  the  year. 

Regarding  the  suggestions  made  concern¬ 
ing  unemployment  insurance,  he  said  that 


he  had  on  a  number  of  occasions  brought 
up  with  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Com¬ 
mission  the  matter  of  eliminating  the  waiting 
period  for  claimants  for  unemployment 
benefit,  and  he  had  been  told  “quite  defin¬ 
itely  and  emphatically  that  this  cannot  be 
eliminated  completely.” 

The  Minister  said  that  he  had  also  con¬ 
sulted  the  UIC  regarding  the  possibility  of 
extending  unemployment  insurance  to  those 
who  become  ill  while  working.  But  “in 
view  of  the  cost  involved  and  what  the 
actuary  with  whom  it  was  discussed  told  us 
we  decided  to  forego  it  for  the  present,” 
he  said.  He  added  that  the  cost  in  con¬ 
tributions  for  this  one  amendment  alone 
would  amount  “to  at  least  40  per  cent.” 

As  to  raising  the  maximum  limit  of 
annual  earnings  for  those  covered  by  the 
Act  from  the  present  $5,460  to  $7,200,  as 
the  Committee  had  suggested,  Mr.  Starr 
said  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  maximum  should  be  adjusted 
so  those  covered  by  the  Act  when  it  first 
came  into  force  should  continue  to  be 
covered. 

Regarding  the  retraining  of  unemployed 
persons,  Mr.  Starr  said  there  were  more 
than  500  approved  courses  that  those  who 
had  made  sufficient  contributions  could  take 
while  continuing  to  draw  unemployment 
insurance  benefits,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
more  courses  could  be  provided  for  those 
who  had  been  displaced  from  their  occupa¬ 
tions  and  who  had  to  find  other  means  of 
livelihood. 

1  he  Minister  of  Transport 

Referring  to  what  had  been  said  in  the 
brief  about  the  provision  of  toilet  facilities 
and  drinking  water  for  railway  employees, 
Mr.  Hees  said  after  the  Committee  had 
mentioned  this  matter  in  its  submission  the 
previous  year  he  had  taken  it  up  with  the 
presidents  of  the  Canadian  National  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways.  Both  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don  and  Mr.  Crump  had  expressed  their 
readiness  to  do  what  was  required,  and  they 
thought  that  legislation  was  not  necessary. 
Mr.  Hees  said  that  he  would  discuss  the 
question  further  with  the  Committee  after 
the  general  meeting. 

“With  regard  to  what  you  have  to  say 
regarding  railway  crossings,  I  feel  exactly 
the  way  you  do,  that  what  we  are  now 
using  is  a  very  good  measure,”  the  Minister 
remarked.  “I  am  just  as  keen  as  you  are 
to  see  that  that  measure  is  continued  in 
future.” 
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Occupational  Histories  of  Married  Women 

Working  for  Pay  in  Eight  Canadian  Cities 

Most  working  married  women  consider  work  outside  the  home  normal,  it  was  found 
in  analysis  of  information  obtained  through  interviews.  Report  on  analysis, 
second  made  from  same  information,  has  just  been  published  by  Women's  Bureau 


Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  impression 
left  by  a  study  of  the  work  histories  of  a 
sample  of  married  women  working  for  pay 
in  eight  Canadian  cities  is  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  look  on  themselves  as 
working  women,  and  consider  work  outside 
the  home  as  normal  for  them.  Although 
some  of  them  welcome  a  temporary  period 
of  layoff,  they  continue  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  return  to  work  when  the 
employer  calls. 

“The  occasions  on  which  a  woman  gave 
up  her  job  for  the  unmixed  reason  that 
she  wished  to  be  a  housewife  were  few 
and  far  between,”  it  is  stated  in  a  bulletin, 
Occupational  Histories  of  Married  Women 
Working  for  Pay  in  Eight  Canadian  Cities, 
just  published  by  the  Women’s  Bureau  of 
the  Department. 

This  report  is  a  further  analysis  of  the 
information  obtained  by  interviews  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  winter  of  1955-56,  a  first 
report  on  which  was  previously  published 
under  the  title  Married  Women  Working 
for  Pay  in  Eight  Canadian  Cities  (L.G.  1958, 
p.  148). 

The  report  points  out  that  although  only 
a  small  minority  of  married  women  in 
Canada  work  outside  the  home,  more  than 
half  of  the  working  women  in  the  country 
are  or  have  been  married.  This  proportion 
is  higher  than  ever  before,  and  is  ascribed 
to  the  easing  of  restrictions  against  the 
employment  of  married  women  consequent 
upon  a  high  demand  for  labour  in  the 
period  during  and  following  the  Second 
World  War. 

In  commenting  on  the  relative  demand 
for  male  and  female  workers  the  report 
says,  “Of  course  the  over-all  employment 
situation  affects  both  men  and  women,  but 
because  men  are  generally  the  main  bread¬ 
winners  for  their  families,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  periods  of  labour  surplus  to  favour 
them  over  women.  On  the  other  hand, 
women  have  the  advantage  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  mainly  in  the  kinds  of  work  that 
are  less  affected  than  some  others  by  both 
economic  recessions  and  seasonal  factors, 
and  these  occupations  have  grown  sub¬ 
stantially  in  recent  decades.  Opportunities 
for  women  generally  grow  when  there  is 
a  dearth  of  male  workers.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  times  of  war  .  .  .” 


In  the  past  decade  marriages  have  been 
taking  place  at  an  earlier  age,  and  it  has 
become  common  for  married  women  to  give 
up  work  outside  the  home  only  for  a  short 
period  before  and  after  the  birth  of  a  child, 
the  report  says. 

It  appears  that  clerical  work  is  particularly 
sought  after  by  married,  as  well  as  by  single, 
women.  Those  who  start  in  this  kind  of 
work  usually  remain  in  it,  and  those  doing 
other  kinds  of  work,  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  move  into  clerical  work  as 
they  occur. 

Older  women  who  go  to  work  after  many 
years  as  housewives  are  likely  to  find  them¬ 
selves  in  service  or  factory  jobs,  although 
there  are  sometimes  opportunities  for  them 
in  clerical  work,  especially  if  they  have  had 
the  necessary  experience  or  training,  even 
if  it  was  a  long  time  before. 

A  woman  who  takes  a  job  after  marriage 
for  the  first  time  usually  does  so  because 
she  feels  the  need  for  extra  income,  the 
report  says.  Unemployment  of  the  husband, 
illness  in  the  family,  accumulated  debts  or 
the  purchase  of  a  house  are  some  of  the 
things  that  often  lead  to  a  married  woman’s 
taking  employment  for  the  first  time. 

The  reason  for  first  withdrawal  from 
the  labour  force  in  the  case  of  more  than 
half  of  the  women  in  the  sample  was  mar¬ 
riage.  Birth  of  the  first  child  accounted  for 
22  per  cent,  other  children  2  per  cent. 
Roughly  80  per  cent  of  the  women  withdrew 
for  the  first  time  for  reasons  associated 
with  marriage.  However,  in  recent  years 
the  birth  of  the  first  child  has  been  a  more 
frequent  reason  for  withdrawal  than  mar¬ 
riage. 

For  the  women  in  the  sample,  as  in  the 
general  population,  the  most  common  age 
of  marriage  was  between  20  and  24  years. 
Most  of  them  went  to  work  before  they 
were  married. 

Of  the  women  in  the  sample  who  had 
remained  continuously  in  the  labour  force, 
60  per  cent  had  never  had  a  child,  and, 
of  those  who  had  never  had  a  child,  70  per 
cent  had  worked  continuously. 

Service  work  offers  the  best  opportunity 
for  women  who,  because  of  age  or  length 
of  separation  from  the  labour  force,  cannot 
readily  get  other  work.  But  they  tend  to 
move  to  other  work  at  the  first  opportunity. 

( Continued  on  page  301 ) 
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Older  Workers 


How  Older  Workers  Rate 

Replies  to  Minister's  appeal  and  surveys  on  North  American  continent  indicate 
that  older  workers  have  favourable  turnover,  absenteeism  and  accident  rates 


The  vast  majority  of  employers  replying 
during  the  last  few  months  to  the  enquiry 
regarding  older  workers  sent  out  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  (L.G.,  Nov.  1959,  p. 
1173)  agreed  that  in  matters  such  as  turn¬ 
overs,  learning  ability,  absenteeism  and  acci¬ 
dents,  the  older  worker  rates  highly. 

This  opinion  is  substantiated  by  evidence 
from  studies  on  this  continent. 

The  following  table  showing  annual  turn¬ 
over  rates  by  age  and  sex  represents  the 
findings  of  a  12-month  survey  in  seven 
cities  in  the  United  States,  covering  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  3.9  million  workers. 

Separations  per  100  Employed 

Dis-  Lay- 
Total*  Quits  charges  offs 


Both  Sexes  ( average ) 

54 

23 

6 

17 

Under  45  . 

62 

30 

1 

18 

45  and  over  . 

38 

11 

4 

15 

45-64  . 

36 

11 

4 

15 

65  and  over  . 

57 

14 

4 

16 

Men,  total  . 

54 

21 

6 

19 

Under  45  . 

61 

26 

1 

19 

45  and  over  . 

40 

11 

4 

17 

45-64  . 

38 

10 

4 

17 

65  and  over  .. 

58 

13 

4 

18 

Women,  total  . 

54 

30 

5 

12 

Under  45  . 

64 

37 

6 

13 

45  and  over  . 

32 

14 

3 

7 

45-64  . 

31 

14 

3 

7 

65  and  over  . 

54 

18 

3 

9 

*  Includes  miscellaneous  separations  and  type 
not  reported. 

The  annual  separation  rate  for  all  groups 
was  54  for  each  100  workers  employed  at 
the  end  of  the  period  under  study.  The  rate 
was  62  per  100  for  persons  under  45  years 
of  age  and  38  per  100  for  those  over  45. 

It  was  thought  that  there  might  be  some 
relation  between  a  worker’s  length  of  service 
and  his  reluctance  to  leave  a  company.  For 
this  reason,  the  rates  of  separation  were 
also  computed  separately  for  groups  of 
workers  classified  according  to  their  periods 
of  service  with  the  same  employer. 

It  was  found  that  after  one  year  of  service 
the  separation  rates  for  older  workers  de¬ 
clined  much  faster  than  for  those  under  45 
years  of  age  with  the  same  amount  of 
sei  vice.  This  indicated  that  the  newly-hired 
older  worker  was  fully  able  to  adjust  to 
a  new  job. 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  the  ability 
to  learn  does  not  materially  decrease  with 
age.  In  fact,  mental  ability  shows  marked 
improvement  with  the  passing  years  and  it 
is  quite  possible  to  learn  new  skills,  even 
in  the  twilight  of  life. 


This  is  borne  out  by  a  study  in  the  United 
States  which  shows  that  mental  ability  can 
be  greater  at  50  than  at  20.  The  U.S. 
Army’s  alpha  intelligence  test  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  127  male  freshmen  at  Iowa  State 
College  during  1918-1919  and  was  re¬ 
administered  to  this  group  during  1949- 
1950 — after  an  interval  of  31  years. 

In  analysing  the  results,  psychologists 
took  into  consideration  the  effects  of  social 
background,  experience  and  other  factors 
that  might  have  a  bearing  on  the  better 
scores  attained  in  the  1950  tests.  The  net 
result  was  that  it  was  found  that  the  group 
as  a  whole  was  intellectually  more  able  at 
50  than  it  was  30  years  earlier. 

As  to  the  question,  “How  far  beyond  50 
does  this  growth  in  mental  ability  con¬ 
tinue?”  studies  reported  to  the  New  York 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Problems 
of  the  Aging  revealed  that  the  brain  may 
not  reach  its  peak  capacity  until  somewhere 
about  age  60,  and  that,  in  subsequent  years, 
mental  efficiency  declines  slowly  to  the  age 
of  80. 

The  following  table,  produced  by  a  survey 
made  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labour  Statis¬ 
tics  and  published  some  years  ago,  indicates 
that  older  workers  have  low  rates  of 
absenteeism. 


Age  Groups 
All  age  groups  . 
Under  20  years 

20-24  years  . 

25-29 

30-34  “  . 

35-39  “  .. 

40-44  “  ..... 

45-49  “  . 

50-54  “  . 

55-59  “  . 

60-64  “  ... 

65-69  “  . 

70-74 


Absenteeism  per 
100  work  days 

3.4 

5.5 

4.9 

4.3 

3.6 

3.4 

3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
2.8 

2.9 
3.3 
3.2 


Studies  of  accident  rates  also  show  that 
fewer  accidents  occur  in  the  older  age 
groups.  The  Ontario  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Board  in  its  1958  annual  report  states 
that  3.8  per  cent  of  the  province’s  labour 
force  in  the  age  group  20-24  had  accidents 
resulting  in  compensation  in  1958.  The 
percentages  for  the  older  groups  were  as 
follows: 


Age 

25-34  years  . 
35-44  “ 

45-54  “ 

55-64  “ 

65  and  over 


Per  Cent 

3.7 
3.0 
2.6 
2.4 

1.8 
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Women's  Bureau 


Vocational  Guidance  for  Girls 

Excerpts  from  a  recent  ILO  report  on  the  problems  of  women  non-manual  workers* 


“Quite  clearly,  a  girl’s  choice  of  the 
work  she  intends  to  do,  and  particularly  the 
decision  taken  when  she  completes  her 
primary  education,  have  a  decisive  influence 
on  the  likelihood  of  her  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment  and  on  her  career  opportunities 
throughout  her  working  life.  Not  only  for 
girls  who  do  not  remain  at  school  after  the 
school-leaving  age,  but  also  for  those  who 
take  a  secondary  course  of  general  or  voca¬ 
tional  education  or  who  continue  their 
education  at  university  level,  vocational 
guidance  services  can  play  a  very  useful 
role  by  providing  guidance  in  the  immediate 
choice  of  gainful  employment  or  of  a  more 
or  less  extended  course  of  study  and  by 
encouraging  the  girls  to  undertake  and  com¬ 
plete  vocational  training  either  before  they 
enter  employment  or  once  they  have  a  job. 

“The  essential  features  of  vocational  coun¬ 
selling  are,  of  course,  the  same  for  both 
sexes.  Vocational  guidance  rests  on  an 
acquaintance  with  the  various  occupations 
and  the  employment  opportunities  in  them, 
and  on  assessment  of  individual  abilities; 
it  is  based  on  a  combination  of  all  these 
factors.  The  vocational  guidance  of  girls, 
however,  raises  special  problems.  The  task 
of  counsellors  would,  no  doubt,  be  simpler 
if  they  could  confine  themselves  to  directing 
women,  according  to  their  abilities,  into 
fields  they  can  easily  enter.  Such  a  course, 
however,  would  perpetuate  a  distribution  of 
women  workers  which  is  satisfactory  from 
neither  the  human  point  of  view  nor  the 
economic  standpoint.  That  is  why  in  a 
number  of  countries  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  important  role  that  could  be  played  by 
vocational  guidance  services  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  girls  and  their  parents  to  the 
growing  number  of  occupations  that  are 
becoming  accessible  to  women  and  to  the 
overcrowding  in  such  fields  as  service  occu¬ 
pations  and  office  work. 

“The  means  used  for  assessing  individual 
characteristics  are  not  always  the  same  for 
both  sexes.  In  many  vocational  guidance 
services  the  tests  used  for  boys  and  girls 
show  slight  differences.  This  is  understand¬ 
able  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  standards 
have,  in  some  cases,  been  fixed  separately 
for  boys  and  girls  in  various  age  groups. 


^International  Labour  Organization.  Problems  of 
Women  Non-Manual  Workers.  Advisory  Committee 
on  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional  Workers, 
Fifth  Session,  Cologne,  1959. 


The  ultimate  result,  however,  should  not 
be  to  test  certain  aptitudes  among  boys  and 
others  among  girls  on  the  ground  that,  for 
example,  it  is  unnecessary  to  test  the  mech¬ 
anical  aptitudes  of  girls  because  such  abili¬ 
ties  would  have  little  impact  on  their  choice 
of  job.  In  fact,  the  whole  education  of 
girls  and  the  environment  in  which  they 
are  brought  up  already  gives  them  little 
encouragement  to  realize  the  importance  of 
certain  “masculine”  aptitudes  for  their  future 
work.  The  vocational  counsellor,  therefore, 
has  a  specially  important  part  to  play  in 
discovering  any  such  aptitudes. 

“Not  only  must  the  vocational  counsellor 
try  to  give  girls  and  women  full  information 
with  regard  to  the  opportunities  available 
for  them  and  arrive  at  an  objective  assess¬ 
ment  of  their  aptitudes  for  particular  occu¬ 
pations;  he  must  also  take  account  of 
certain  factors  that  make  the  vocational 
guidance  of  women  a  more  delicate  matter. 
For  example,  when  a  girl  seems  to  have 
marked  aptitudes  for  an  unusual  occupation, 
the  counsellor  must  consider  the  hurdles  she 
may  have  to  overcome.  The  vocational 
training  facilities  available  for  such  occupa¬ 
tions  are  often  inadequate  for  women. 
Account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  attitude 
of  employers  who  are  not  very  keen  on 
employing  women  for  certain  kinds  of  jobs, 
sometimes  because  of  the  opposition  of 
the  male  personnel.  In  some  cases,  too,  the 
counsellor  may  have  to  overcome  a  rather 
conformist  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  girl 
and  her  parents  as  regards  their  occupational 
preferences.  The  counsellor  must  also  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  girl  has  the  strength  of 
character  required  to  cope  with  difficulties. 
Even  in  the  liberal  professions,  where  some 
of  these  difficulties  do  not  exist,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  only  is  a  young 
woman  liable  to  meet  with  opposition  or 
lack  of  co-operation  in  her  relations  with 
her  male  colleagues  but  also  she  may  have 
no  clients.  Another  aspect  which  is  not  to 
be  neglected  when  the  occupation  chosen 
calls  for  preliminary  training,  is  that  of  the 
financial  resources  the  girl  has  at  her  dis¬ 
posal.  A  family  is  often  less  prepared  to 
make  sacrifices  for  a  girl’s  education  than 
for  a  boy’s,  and  the  counsellor  will  have  to 
ascertain  whether  a  grant  of  a  scholarship 
would  overcome  such  objections,  and  will 
have  to  investigate  the  possibilities.” 
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From  the  Labour  Gazette,  March  1910 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Nova  Scotia  Royal  Commission  that  inquired  into  probable  economic  effects  on 
province's  industries  of  statutory  limit  on  length  of  working  day  found  that 
employers  generally  opposed  to  statutory  eight-hour  day  but  unions  in  favour 


Early  in  1910  the  Government  of  Nova 
Scotia  received  the  report  of  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  that  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  probable  economic  effects  of  plac¬ 
ing  a  statutory  limit  on  the  length  of  the 
working  day  in  the  various  industries  of  the 
province. 

The  Commission,  whose  report  was  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  Labour  Gazette  of  March 
1910,  chose  to  make  a  general  survey  of 
the  question  by  studying  the  writings  of 
certain  economists  and  social  writers  both 
for  and  against  the  eight-hour  day.  It  had 
then  studied  the  application  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  to  various  industries  and  occupa¬ 
tions  in  Nova  Scotia  by  canvassing  the 
views  of  employers  and  employees  in  the 
province. 

The  opinions  and  theories  of  the  writers 
whom  the  Commission  had  consulted  were 
various  and  conflicting.  They  all  agreed, 
the  report  said,  that  a  short  day  would  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  health,  education, 
morals,  family  life,  and  citizenship  of  the 
working  classes.  All  agreed  that  an  eight- 
hour  day  could  be  effectively  enforced  only 
by  law,  and  nearly  all  agreed  that  a  uni¬ 
versal  law  compulsory  upon  all  industries 
would  be  fatal.  On  other  points  their 
views  differed. 

Of  the  writers  in  favour  of  the  eight-hour 
day  some  argued  that  a  man  could"  not  do 
as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  he  could 
in  nine  or  ten,  and  that  therefore  production 
would  be  reduced,  and  that  this  would  lead 
to  an  increase  in  employment.  Others  said 
that  he  could  do  as  much  work  in  eight 
hours  as  in  nine  or  ten,  and  that  therefore 
production  would  not  be  affected. 

Some  of  the  writers  thought  that  the 
shorter  day  would  increase  demand  and 
consumption.  Some  argued  that  it  would 
crush  out  sweated  industries;  others  that  it 
would  crush  out  the  industries  that  minis¬ 
tered  to  the  rich.  Some  said  that  it  would 
lower  the  rate  but  increase  the  total  amount 
of  profits. 

Arguments  used  by  writers  who  opposed 
the  shorter  day  included  the  following:  that 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  state  could 
interfere,  the  workers  now  being  on  firm 
enough  ground  to  be  able  to  fight  their  own 
battles;  that  to  jump  from  ten  hours  to 
eight  hours  was  too  risky,  and  that  the 


change  should  be  made  gradually;  and  that 
a  uniform  eight-hour  law  for  all  trades 
would  be  unjust  to  some  of  them  owing 
to  differences  between  the  workers  engaged 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  worked. 

The  commissioners  found  that  in  Nova 
Scotia  employers  and  capitalists  were  gener¬ 
ally  opposed  to  a  statutory  eight-hour  day. 
Their  main  argument  was  that  a  provincial 
law  would  handicap  them  in  competing 
with  employers  outside  the  province;  and 
the  commissioners  considered  this  the  most 
serious  objection  to  such  a  law. 

Union  men,  the  Commission  found, 
wanted  a  shorter  day  to  be  enforced  by 
law;  but  they  also  found  that  the  unionists 
were  contemplating  the  effects  of  a  general 
law  applying  to  all  competing  firms  in  any 
one  trade,  and  that  few  of  them  felt  certain 
about  the  effects  of  a  law  that  applied  to 
Nova  Scotia  only. 

Representatives  of  some  of  the  unor¬ 
ganized  workers  were  of  the  opinion  that 
they  could  not,  for  any  length  of  time,  do 
as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  they  could 
in  ten,  and  they  did  not  want  a  shorter 
day  if  it  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
their  earnings. 

The  most  popular  argument  with  the 
workers,  the  Commission  found,  was  that 
the  eight-hour  day  would  provide  work  for 
the  unemployed.  The  Commission,  how¬ 
ever,  decided  that  it  would  not  lessen 
seasonal  or  temporary  unemployment;  as 
for  permanent  unemployment,  the  report 
said  that  it  was  insignificant  in  amount  and 
what  there  was  would  not  'be  cured  by 
shortening  hours. 

The  Commission’s  main  conclusion  was 
that  “a  general  and  compulsory  provincial 
eight-hour  law  would  be  at  present  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  industrial  prospects  of  Nova 
Scotia.”  However,  it  said  that  there  was 
“an  overwhelming  case”  for  legislation  to 
shorten  hours  in  shops  and  stores,  and  that 
six  days  a  week  were  enough  for  street 
car  employees  and  barbers. 

They  also  thought  that  the  hours  of 
work  for  nurses  in  hospitals  were  too  long, 
and  that  there  should  be  some  relief.  The 
hours  of  work  for  boys  in  hotels,  they  said, 
should  be  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  60 
a  week,  70  or  75  hours  being  too  long. 
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TEAMWORK 
in  INDUSTRY 

_ •"  ••  ■ _  '  ‘  I. 


The  Canadian  Red  Cross  “blood  bank” 
is  richer  by  200  bottles  of  blood,  thanks 
to  the  initiative  and  community  spirit  shown 
by  the  Mutual  Interest  Committee  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Corporation's  mill  division, 
located  at  Red  Rock,  Ont. 

Members  of  this  labour-management 
group  had  thought  for  some  time  that  people 
in  the  district  should  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  donate  blood  to  the  Red  Cross. 
Hospitals  in  the  area  have  depended  for 
their  supply  on  donors  from  Manitoba  and 
the  Lakehead  cities  of  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  ever  since  the  service  was 
extended  in  February  1951  from  a  central 
depot  in  Winnipeg  to  hospitals  in  the  Lake- 
head  and  district. 

Following  discussion  of  the  matter,  the 
Mutual  Interest  Committee  was  instrumental 
in  having  technicians  come  from  the  blood 
transfusion  service  in  Winnipeg  to  set  up 
a  donor  clinic  in  Red  Rock’s  recreation 
centre. 

The  committee’s  desire  to  lend  assistance 
to  the  humanitarian  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
indirectly  created  an  interest  that  spread 
beyond  the  town  limits.  Its  voluntary  offer 
prompted  the  blood  transfusion  service  in 
Winnipeg  to  contact  organizations  in  Nipi¬ 
gon,  Schreiber  and  Terrace  Bay  in  advance 
of  the  field  trip  to  Red  Rock,  with  the 
result  that  the  service  was  able  to  set  up 
three  other  temporary  blood  donor  clinics 
on  the  one  trip.  It  now  looks  as  though 
this  four-town  clinic  will  become  an  annual 
event. 

Employee  members  of  the  committee 
belong,  variously,  to  Local  528,  Pulp,  Sul¬ 
phite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers;  Local  255, 
Paper  Makers;  Local  1565,  IBEW;  Local 
865,  Operating  Engineers;  and  Local  267, 
Office  Employees. 

*  %  * 

A  labour-management  plan  that  had  its 
beginning  in  Moncton,  N.B.,  and  has  spread 
throughout  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
overseas,  is  now  in  its  35th  year. 

Regarded  by  employers  and  employees 
alike  as  one  of  the  greatest  advancements 
in  its  field,  the  plan  introduced  and 
developed  by  Canadian  National  Railways 
has  worked  exceedingly  well  and  continues 
to  play  an  important  role  in  industry  and 
commerce. 


Founded  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  democracy  and  human  rights,  the  co¬ 
operative  labour-management  plan  has  been 
responsible  for  uninterrupted  progress  in 
the  collective  endeavour  of  big  and  small 
business.  Moncton  and  the  CNR  may  justly 
be  proud  of  their  contribution  to  this  part¬ 
nership  between  management  and  the  rail¬ 
way  unions,  for  it  is  providing  an  invaluable 
instrument  for  solving  innumerable  prob¬ 
lems  in  practically  every  field  of  operation 
and  human  relations. 

One  of  the  most  dynamic  motive  forces 
behind  the  progress  made  by  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  through  the  years  has 
been  the  operation  of  two  committees  whose 
work,  for  the  most  part,  receives  little  public 
attention. 

The  committees  and  their  branches,  which 
extend  through  districts  and  divisions,  make 
up  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Union- 
Management  Co-operative  Movement.  One 
deals  with  motive  power  and  car  equipment 
and  the  other  with  maintenance  of  way. 
From  the  basic  divisional  units  set  up,  each 
committee  is  composed  of  equal  numbers  of 
representatives  from  labour  and  manage¬ 
ment,  the  employees’  representatives  being 
elected  by  their  respective  crafts.  Today, 
close  to  50,000  employees  are  affected  by 
the  two  plans. 

The  committees  provide  a  forum  in  which 
representatives  of  both  employees  and 
management  can  meet  on  common  ground, 
where  each  side  can  hear  what  the  other 
fellow  has  to  say,  and  where  suggestions 
from  both  sides  can  be  given  every  possible 
degree  of  expert  analysis  before  judgment  is 
finally  passed  on  its  practicability. 

In  so  far  as  Canadian  National  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  formal  recognition  by  both  sides 
of  the  advantages  of  employer-employee 
co-operation  is  an  established  fact,  and  the 
movement  is  solidly  grounded  and  growing. 

CNR  President  Donald  Gordon  declared 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Union- 
Management  Co-operative  Movement,  main¬ 
tenance  of  way  branch:  “The  efficient  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  railway  is  as  much  your 
concern  as  it  is  the  management’s.  We  of 
the  management  do  not  consider  ourselves 
miracle-men,  and  we  will  always  welcome 
suggestions  on  ways  and  means  to  improve 
our  service  to  the  public.” 

Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Committees  is  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  Labour-Management  Co-operation  Serv¬ 
ice,  Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  representa¬ 
tives  located  in  key  industrial  centres,  who 
are  available  to  help  both  managements  and 
trade  unions,  the  Service  provides  various 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  posters  and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
AND  CONCILIATION 


Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met 
for  two  days  during  January.  The  Board 
issued  four  certificates  designating  bargain¬ 
ing  agents,  ordered  four  representation  votes, 
rejected  one  application  for  certification, 
and  granted  an  application  for  the  provision 
for  the  final  settlement  of  differences  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  or  violation  of  a  col¬ 
lective  agreement.  During  the  month  the 
Board  received  six  applications  for  certi¬ 
fication  and  allowed  the  withdrawal  of  one 
application  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  vessels  operated  by  Westward  Ship¬ 
ping  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  The  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  America,  Canadian 
District,  intervened  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  168). 

2.  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  employees  of  Radio  Laurentides 
Inc.,  St.  Jerome,  Que.,  employed  at  Radio 
Station  CKJL  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  54). 

3.  Hull-Ottawa  Printing  Industry  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Section  CKCH,  on  behalf  of  a  unit 
of  employees  of  The  CKCH  Broadcasting 
Company  Limited,  Hull,  Que.  (L.G.,  Jan., 
P-  55). 

4.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  office,  clerical  and  maintenance 
employees  of  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Authority,  employed  at  its  operating  head¬ 
quarters  in  Cornwall,  Ont.  (L.G.,  Feb 
p.  170). 

Representation  Votes  Ordered 

1.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  applicant, 
Canadian  National  Steamships  Company 
Limited,  respondent,  and  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  America,  Cana¬ 
dian  District,  intervener  (S.S.  Prince  George, 


Vancouver)  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  170).  The  Board 
directed  that  the  names  of  both  the  appli¬ 
cant  and  the  intervener  be  placed  on  the 
ballot  (Returning  Officers  D.  S.  Tysoe  and 
G.  H.  Purvis). 

2.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  applicant, 
Kingcome  Navigation  Company  Limited, 
Vancouver,  respondent,  and  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  America,  Canadian 
District,  intervener  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  170). 
The  Board  directed  that  the  names  of  both 
the  applicant  and  the  intervener  be  placed 
on  the  ballot  (Returning  Officers:  D.  S. 
Tysoe  and  G.  H.  Purvis)  (See  also  applica¬ 
tions  received,  below). 

3.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  applicant, 
McKenzie  Barge  &  Marine  Ways  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  respondent,  and  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  America,  Canadian 
District,  intervener  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  170) 
(see  also  applications  received,  below).  The 
Board  directed  that  the  names  of  both  the 
applicant  and  the  intervener  be  placed  on 
the  ballot  (Returning  Officers:  D.  S.  Tysoe 
and  G.  H.  Purvis). 

4.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  applicant, 
Stone  Brothers  Limited,  Port  Alberni  and 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  respondent,  and  Seafarers’ 
International  Union  of  North  America, 
Canadian  District,  intervener  (L.G.,  Feb., 
p.  170)  (see  also  applications  received, 
below).  The  Board  directed  that  the  names 
of  both  the  applicant  and  the  intervener  be 
placed  on  the  ballot  (Returning  Officers: 
D.  S.  Tysoe  and  G.  H.  Purvis). 

Application  for  Certification  Rejected 

Barnhill’s  Employees’  Labour  Union, 
applicant,  and  Barnhill’s  Transfer  Limited, 
Lower  Truro,  N.S.,  respondent  (L.G.,  Dec. 
1959,  p.  1294).  The  application  was  rejected 
for  the  reason  that  the  applicant  had  not 
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satisfied  the  Board  that  it  had  a  majority 
of  the  employees  affected  as  members  in 
good  standing  on  the  date  of  the  application. 

Application  under  Section  19  of  Act  Granted 

The  Board  granted  an  application  for 
provision  for  the  final  settlement  of  differ¬ 
ences  concerning  the  meaning  or  violation 
of  a  collective  agreement  affecting  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Telegraphers’  Union,  Canadian 
National  System  Division  No.  43,  applicant, 
and  Canadian  National  Telegraph  Company, 
respondent  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p  55).  The  Board’s 
decision  was  made  under  Section  19  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  which  provides  that  every  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  shall  contain  a  provision  for 
the  final  settlement  without  stoppage  of 
work  of  all  differences  between  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  concerning  its  meaning 
or  violation  and  that,  where  an  agreement 
does  not  contain  the  required  provision,  the 


Board  shall,  upon  application  by  either 
party  to  the  agreement,  prescribe  such  a 
provision. 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  towboats  operated  by  the  Kingcome 
Navigation  Company  Limited,  Vancouver 
(Investigating  Officer:  G.  H.  Purvis)  (see 
“Representation  Votes  Ordered”  above). 

2.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  tugs  operated  by  McKenzie  Barge 
&  Marine  Ways  Limited,  Vancouver  (In¬ 
vestigating  Officer:  G.  H.  Purvis)  (see 
“Representation  Votes  Ordered”  above). 

3.  Seafarers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 


Scope  and  Administration  of  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 


Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certificates 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  shipping, 
interprovincial  railways,  canals,  telegraphs, 
interprovincial  and  international  steamship 
lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and  air  trans¬ 
portation,  radio  broadcasting  stations  and 
works  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or 
more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if  they 
so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legislation  for 
application  to  industries  within  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  make  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  federal  Government 
for  the  administration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it  by 
the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings:  (1) 
Certification  and  other  Proceedings  before 
the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  and 
(2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland.  The  territory  of  four  officers 
resident  in  Vancouver  comprises  British 
Columbia,  Alberta  and  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories;  two  officers  stationed 
in  Winnipeg  cover  the  province  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
Ontario;  four  officers  resident  in  Toronto 
confine  their  activities  to  Ontario;  five 
officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John's  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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aboard  tugs  operated  by  Stone  Brothers 
Limited,  Port  Alberni  and  Vancouver  (In¬ 
vestigating  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie)  (see  “Re¬ 
presentation  Votes  Ordered”  above). 

4.  International  Union  of  Operating  En¬ 
gineers,  Local  Union  No.  115,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  construction  equipment  oper¬ 
ators  employed  on  a  joint  venture  in  the 
Yukon  Territory  by  McNamara-Hislop, 
Dawson  Creek,  B.C.  (Investigating  Officer: 
D.  A.  MacKenzie). 

5.  Line  Drivers,  Warehousemen,  Pickup 
Men  &  Dockmen’s  Union,  Local  No.  605  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees 
of  Soo-Security  Motorways  Ltd.,  operating 


in  and  out  of  its  terminal  at  North  Burnaby, 
B.C.  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

6.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  marine  engineers  employed 
aboard  vessels  of  The  British  Yukon  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  Limited  operating  on  the 
west  coast  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  H. 
Purvis). 

Application  for  Certification  Withdrawn 

National  Association  of  Broadcast  Em¬ 
ployees  and  Technicians,  applicant.  Radio 
Richmond  Hill  Limited,  Richmond  Hill, 
Ont.,  respondent,  and  Fred  Hearne,  inter¬ 
vener  (Radio  Station  CIRH)  (L.G.,  Jan., 
p.  55). 


Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officer  Appointed 

During  January,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  a  conciliation  officer  to  deal  with 
the  following  dispute: 

Canadian  National  Railways  M.V.  Blue- 
nose  and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers  (unlicensed 
personnel)  (Conciliation  Officer:  H.  R.  Pet- 
tigrove). 

Board  Report  Received  of  Settlement 

Northspan  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Elliot 
Lake,  Ont.,  and  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  Local  5816  (office  and  technical 


employees)  (L.G.,  Nov.  1959,  p.  1179). 
The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced  below. 

Settlement  Reached  before  Board  Constituted 

Consolidated  Denison  Mines  Limited, 
Spragge,  Ont.,  and  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  Local  5815  (office  and  technical 
employees)  (L.G.,  Oct.  1959,  p.  1055). 

Dispute  Lapsed 

Westward  Shipping  Limited,  Vancouver 
(unlicensed  personnel)  and  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  America,  Canadian 
District  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  55).  Union  decer¬ 
tified  as  bargaining  agent  by  Canada  Labour 
Relations  Board. 


Two  More  Fair  Employment  Practices  Acts  in  U.S. 

Fair  employment  practices  acts  were  passed  in  1959  in  California  and  Ohio.  The 
number  of  states  in  the  American  union  with  laws  prohibiting  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  on  account  of  race,  creed,  colour,  national  origin,  or  ancestry  is  now  16.  Under 
these  laws  the  enforcing  agency  is  empowered  to  issue  orders  to  cease  discrimination,  which 
can  be  enforced  in  the  courts,  if  efforts  at  voluntary  settlement  fail. 

Connecticut,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin  amended  their  fair  employment  practices  acts 
to  prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of  age.  Similar  provisions  were  already  included  in 
the  fair  employment  practices  acts  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania;  Rhode 
Island  has  a  separate  act  that  prohibits  such  discrimination. 

In  Hawaii,  an  act  passed  last  year  prohibiting  wage  discrimination  on  account  of 
sex  also  prohibits  wage  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  religion. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Northspan  Uranium  Mines  Limited 
and 

United  Steelworkers  of  America 


This  conciliation  board  met  with  the 
parties  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  on  October  3, 
October  10,  November  7  and  November 
28,  1959  to  deal  with  the  following  matters: 

1.  Seniority 

2.  Hours  of  Work  and  Overtime 

3.  Bulletin  Boards 

4.  Definition  of  Bargaining  Unit 

5.  Statutory  Holidays 

6.  Severance  Pay. 

Substantial  progress  was  made  in  negotia¬ 
tions  but  further  direct  bargaining  between 
the  parties  was  required  to  finalize  certain 
matters  and  the  Board  adjourned  for  this 
purpose. 

Finally  all  the  matters  in  issue  between 
the  parties  were  resolved  and  on  December 
17,  1959  they  entered  into  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  effective  December  2,  1959  to  and 
including  April  15,  1961. 

Upon  behalf  of  the  Board  the  Chairman 
wishes  to  thank  the  parties  for  their  active 
co-operation  which  was  so  essential  to  the 
result. 

For  himself  the  Chairman  expresses  his 
indebtedness  to  his  colleagues  whose  sound 


common  sense  and  practical  approach  to 
the  matters  in  issue  was  of  invaluable 
assistance. 

Dated  at  Haileybury  this  4th  day  of 
January,  1960. 

( Sgd .)  J.  B.  Robinson, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  D.  B.  Archer, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  D.  W.  Mundell, 
Member. 


During  January,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  established 
to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  Local  5816  (office 
and  technical  employees)  and  Northspan 
Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont. 

The  Board  was  under  the  chairmanship 
of  His  Honour  Judge  John  B.  Robinson, 
Haileybury,  Ont.,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Minister  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  other  two  members,  David  W.  Mundell, 
QC,  and  David  B.  Archer,  both  of  Toronto, 
nominees  of  the  company  and  union  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced  here. 


Half  U.S.  Wage  Increases  in  1959  Less  Than  9  Cents 

About  55  per  cent  of  the  7,018,000  United  States  workers  known  to  have  received 
wage  increases  through  collective  bargaining  last  year  had  an  average  raise  of  less  than 
9  cents  an  hour,  according  to  preliminary  data  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  data  relate  to  contracts  covering  1,000  or  more  workers,  excluding  agree¬ 
ments  in  construction,  service  trades,  finance  and  government. 

In  1959,  some  850,000  workers,  mostly  in  basic  steel  and  steel  fabricating,  received 
only  a  1-cent  cost-of-living  adjustment.  About  965,000,  chiefly  in  the  railroad  industry, 
obtained  a  3-cent  cost-of-living  adjustment. 

Of  the  nearly  three  million  workers  affected  by  agreements  concluded  during  1959, 
about  97  per  cent  won  increases  effective  during  the  first  year  of  the  agreement.  The 
most  common  increase  was  between  7  and  9  cents. 

Deferred  wage  increases  will  be  paid  to  more  than  three  million  U.S.  workers  in 
1960,  the  Bureau  reported.  This  figure  includes  the  half  million  workers  affected  by  the 
recent  steel  industry  settlement.  The  increases  are  provided  in  agreements  signed  in 
previous  years. 

About  four  million  will  receive  wage  increases  because  of  cost-of-living  escalator 
clauses  in  their  agreements. 
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LABOUR  LAW 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 

Organization  of  Government  in  Ontario 

Stresses  four  general  principles  that  it  considered  basic  to  sound  democratic 
government,  and  three  objectives  of  sound  democratic  government  administration. 
Repeal  of  clauses  preventing  court  review  of  decisions  of  boards  is  recommended 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Government  in  Ontario 
was  tabled  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  on 
January  27. 

The  report  stressed  four  general  principles 
that  it  considered  basic  to  sound  democratic 
government-ministerial  responsibility,  finan¬ 
cial  accountability,  grouping  of  related  func¬ 
tions  and  provision  for  appeals. 

The  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  the 
Committee  consisted  of  W.  L.  Gordon, 
Chairman;  Dr.  W.  A.  Mackintosh,  Principal 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Queen’s  University; 
and  C.  R.  Magone,  Q.C.,  former  Deputy 
Attorney-General. 

The  suggestions  for  a  review  of  the 
organization  of  government  in  Ontario 
originated  in  the  report  of  the  Provincial 
Auditor  for  the  year  1956-57.  A  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  considered  the 
matters  raised  by  the  Provincial  Auditor  in 
the  winter  of  1958,  and  the  Committee  was 
established  under  an  order-in-council  of 
June  12,  1958. 

Briefly,  the  Committee’s  terms  of  reference 
were  “to  examine  into  the  administrative 
and  executive  problems  of  the  Government 
of  Ontario  in  all  divisions  of  the  Provincial 
Service  and  to  examine  into  the  relationship 
of  boards  and  commissions  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Legislature  .  . .” 

The  Committee  received  briefs  or  sub¬ 
missions  from  23  organizations.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  15  of  these  organizations,  together 
with  the  chairman  and  members  of  1 1 
boards  and  commissions,  appeared  before 
the  Committee  at  public  hearings  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1958  and  in  January  and  February 
1959. 

Its  findings  were  submitted  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  September  28,  1959  in  a  467-page 
document  that  included  the  report  proper 


(84  pages),  together  with  two  lengthy  appen¬ 
dices  outlining  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  various  departments  and  several  of 
the  larger  boards  and  commissions. 

In  its  Report  the  Committee  reviewed 
briefly  the  social  and  economic  changes 
responsible  for  the  present  organizational 
structure  of  government,  listing  three  objec¬ 
tives  of  sound  democratic  government 
administration  together  with  four  broad 
standards  for  achieving  these  goals;  laid 
down  the  safeguards  it  considered  necessary 
to  reduce  the  risks  attendant  upon  delega¬ 
tion;  examined  departmental  operations, 
giving  particular  attention  to  municipal 
administration;  and  made  some  specific 
recommendations  with  regard  to  a  number 
of  agencies. 

General  Review  and  Comments 

In  its  general  review,  the  Committee 
emphasized  that  it  was  not  set  up  to  give 
its  opinions  on  broad  questions  of  policy 
but  rather  to  make  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  the  administrative  and  procedural 
arrangements  best  suited  to  the  conduct  of 
government. 

In  its  view,  the  three  objectives  of  sound 
democratic  government  were:  adequate 
supervision  and  control,  safeguards  against 
abuses  of  power  and  authority,  and  efficiency 
in  operation. 

If  these  objectives  were  to  be  achieved, 
there  were  four  general  principles  to  which 
the  structure  and  operation  of  government 
policy  should  conform:  ministerial  respon¬ 
sibility,  financial  accountability,  the  group¬ 
ing  of  related  functions,  and  provision  for 
appeals. 
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Guiding  Principles 

Briefly,  the  principle  of  ministerial  respon¬ 
sibility  meant  that  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
should  be  expected  to  assume  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  policies  and  operations  of 
each  department  and  the  policies  and  per¬ 
formance  of  each  of  the  various  boards  and 
commissions.  This  did  not  mean  that  a 
minister  should  be  responsible  for  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  a  subordinate  agency 
but  that  he  should  be  expected  to  be 
generally  familiar  with  its  work. 

The  second  principle,  financial  account¬ 
ability,  meant  that,  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  Legislature  should  vote  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  finance  the  operations  of  government 
and,  in  turn,  should  obtain  an  accounting 
of  the  funds  so  voted. 

Discussing  the  third  general  principle,  the 
Committee  stressed  the  desirability  of  group¬ 
ing  related  functions  within  a  single  organ¬ 
ization.  This  would  limit  the  number  of 
separate  or  distinct  entities,  the  Report  said, 
and  would  also  promote  uniformity  and 
reduce  duplication  of  effort. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  principle,  the 
right  of  appeal,  the  Report  stated  that, 
except  in  very  special  circumstances,  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  subordinate  authorities 
should  invariably  be  available,  either  to 
the  courts,  to  a  responsible  minister  or  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

Supervision  and  Control  of  Delegated  Powers 

The  Committee  believed  that  the  increas¬ 
ing  size  and  scope  of  government  activities 
made  the  delegation  of  responsibility  and 
authority  a  necessity.  The  powers  granted 
should  be  kept  to  the  essential  minimum, 
however,  and  should  be  spelled  out  as 
specifically  and  comprehensively  as  possible. 
The  pertinent  question,  it  said,  was  whether 
a  particular  power  was  needed  in  order  to 
execute  the  designated  function  or  respon¬ 
sibility.  Too  often,  in  an  attempt  not  to 
hamper  a  board’s  activities,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  too  generous,  the  Committee  said. 
For  example,  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of 
Ontario  has  the  power  to  expropriate  land, 
a  superfluous  power  which  the  Board  has 
never  used. 

The  Committee,  also  stressing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  good  legal  draftmanship,  recom¬ 
mended  that  there  be  no  exception  to  the 
practice  of  having  the  regulations  reviewed 
by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 

Parliamentary  Review 

At  the  operational  level,  one  of  the  most 
important  safeguards  was  parliamentary 
review.  In  -this  connection,  the  Committee 
again  emphasized  the  importance  of  minis¬ 
terial  responsibility.  If  a  minister  is  respon¬ 


sible  for  the  affairs  of  a  subordinate  agency, 
the  Report  said,  he  can  inform  the  Legis¬ 
lature  about  its  operations  and  be  questioned 
about  them. 

Remarking  that  the  filing  of  annual 
reports  facilitated  parliamentary  review,  the 
Committee  recommended  that  all  boards 
and  commissions,  with  the  exception  of 
advisory  boards  and  departmental  agencies, 
should  be  required  to  prepare  annual  reports 
on  their  activities  and  that  such  reports  be 
tabled  in  the  Legislature.  This  would  mean 
that  boards  such  as  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board,  the  Fuel  Board  and  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board,  which  do  not  file 
reports  at  present,  would  in  future  be 
required  to  do  so.  Reports  on  the  activities 
of  advisory  boards  and  committees  should 
be  included  in  the  reports  of  the  departments 
with  which  they  are  associated,  the  Report 
added. 

It  seemed  to  the  Committee  that  standing 
committees  were  particularly  useful  for 
exercising  supervision  over  subordinate 
agencies.  They  would  be  more  effective, 
however,  if  reduced  in  size  and  provided 
with  staff  secretaries. 

Admitting  that  parliamentary  review  was 
not  always  appropriate  and  in  some  cases 
might  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  the  Committee  stated  that  other 
forms  of  safeguards  had  to  be  provided. 
These  it  called  judicial  and  procedural  safe¬ 
guards. 

Judicial  Safeguards 

The  judicial  safeguards  were  of  two  types. 
One  involved  supervision  over  decisions  of 
a  judicial,  regulatory  or  minor  legislative 
nature,  that  is,  appeals  on  jurisdiction  or 
law.  The  second  concerned  the  actual  review 
of  the  decisions  per  se,  that  is,  appeals  on 
fact. 

In  regard  to  judicial  supervision,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  stated  that  the  primary  safeguard  is 
provided  by  the  doctrine  of  ultra  vires, 
whereby  courts  may  determine  whether  a 
subordinate  agency  has  acted  within  the 
limits  of  its  authority.  It  added  that  the 
ability  of  the  courts  to  supply  this  safe¬ 
guard  depended  largely  on  the  form  in 
which  the  delegated  powers  were  set  forth 
and  for  this  reason  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  framing  of  the  enabling 
authority. 

The  Committee  pointed  out  that  six  pro¬ 
vincial  statutes,  including  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  and  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  contained  privative  clauses  which 
attempt  to  prevent  the  courts  from  reviewing 
the  decisions  or  actions  of  subordinate  agen¬ 
cies  established  under  these  Acts.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  thought  these  clauses  should  be 
rescinded,  stating  that,  notwithstanding  such 
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clauses,  the  courts  had  insisted  upon  their 
right  of  review  whenever  a  question  of 
jurisdiction  was  involved.  It  also  noted  that 
in  recent  years,  in  constituting  boards  and 
commissions  with  judicial  or  legislative 
functions,  the  Legislature  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  include  privative  clauses  in 
the  governing  legislation. 

Appeals  on  questions  of  jurisdiction  or 
law  should  not  be  impeded,  the  Committee 
declared,  and  for  this  reason  it  recom¬ 
mended  the  abolition  of  the  privative  clauses. 

In  this  connection  the  Committee  made 
particular  reference  to  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  and  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board,  stating: 

It  has  been  urged  upon  us  that  nothing  be 
done  which  would  result  in  the  cases  handled 
by  either  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board 
or  the  Labour  Relations  Board  being  opened 
up  for  review.  Great  harm  could  be  done  by 
prolonging  the  proceedings  in  such  cases.  Our 
recommendation  on  the  removal  of  the  priva¬ 
tive  clauses  is  made  on  the  assumption  and  in 
the  belief  that  this  will  not  affect  the  work  of 
these  two  bodies  within  their  respective  fields. 

Discussing  the  question  of  the  right  of 
appeal  on  findings  of  fact,  the  Committee 
said  that  the  availability  and  the  appropriate 
channel  for  review  would  depend  partly  on 
the  act  or  decision  in  question  and  partly 
upon  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
setting  up  of  the  subordinate  body. 

While  acts  generally  fell  into  one  of  six 
categories — legislative,  executive,  adminis¬ 
trative,  judicial,  quasi-judicial  or  minis¬ 
terial — it  was  not  always  possible  to  classify 
a  particular  act.  No  accurate  tests  for  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  various  functions  had  been 
found,  a  fact  which  was  borne  out  by  the 
conflicting  court  opinions  and  the  abundance 
of  literature  on  the  subject. 

Not  all  functions  were  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  however.  Compensation  awards  for 
expropriations  of  land  can  be  judicially 
determined  and  should  be  classed  as  judicial 
acts  and  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts 
provided.  The  act  of  appropriation,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  executive  act,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  said,  and  if  there  was  an  appeal  at 
all  it  should  only  be  within  the  adminis¬ 
trative  hierarchy.  The  courts,  for  example, 
should  not  be  left  to  determine  the  routes 
that  highways  should  follow. 

A  distinction  could  also  be  drawn  between 
an  act  of  granting  a  licence  or  franchise  and 
an  act  of  cancellation,  suspension,  or  failure 
to  renew.  The  former,  where  the  licensing 
policy  was  restrictive,  might  involve  the 
exercise  of  discretion  and  it  should  not  be 
possible  by  means  of  appeal  to  have  the 
court  substitute  its  discretion  or  view  of 
policy  for  that  of  a  board.  The  cancellation 
of  a  licence  or  franchise,  however,  involved 


the  destruction  of  an  existing  right  and 
should  be  appealable  to  the  courts,  tradi¬ 
tionally  the  guardians  of  individual  rights. 

Procedural  Safeguards 

In  addition  to  such  external  controls  as 
parliamentary  review  and  provision  for 
appeals,  the  Committee  said  that  there 
were  two  internal  forms  of  procedural  safe¬ 
guards  that  could  be  applied  from  inside 
the  agencies  themselves — codes  of  procedure 
and  the  practice  of  giving  reasoned  decisions. 

While  the  Committee  did  not  recommend 
a  statutory  code  of  procedure  applicable 
to  all  government  agencies,  it  did  state  that, 
wherever  appropriate,  subordinate  bodies 
should  establish  rules  of  practice  and  proce¬ 
dure.  These  codes  should  set  out  such  funda¬ 
mentals  as:  adequate  notice  to  interested 
parties;  full  particulars  of  the  case  that 
had  to  be  met;  the  right  to  inspect,  before 
the  hearing,  reports  or  other  documents 
that  were  to  be  received  as  evidence;  and 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel.  In 
order  to  make  them  as  uniform  and  as 
complete  as  possible,  these  codes  should  be 
reviewed  by  law  officers  of  the  Crown  before 
approval  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council. 

The  Committee  did  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  administrative  agencies  should  adopt 
formal  court  procedures  even  when  per¬ 
forming  judicial  functions.  Sometimes,  the 
Report  contended,  a  speedy,  inexpensive 
remedy  and  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility 
and  informality  were  desirable.  However, 
where  full  rights  of  appeal  were  available, 
court  procedures  should  be  followed  closely 
with  respect  to  such  things  as  the  rules 
of  evidence,  evidence  under  oath  and  steno¬ 
graphic  reporting. 

While  admitting  that  the  giving  of  rea¬ 
soned  decisions  might  sometimes  be  a  strain 
on  an  agency’s  resources  and  might  even 
be  harassing,  the  Committee  was,  in  general, 
in  favour  of  giving  reasons.  They  need  not 
be  lengthy,  but  should  adequately  set  out 
the  basis  on  which  the  decision  rests. 

Financial  Safeguards 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  and  effective 
measures  of  supervision  exercised  by  the 
Legislature  were  through  the  financial  safe¬ 
guards,  the  Committee  said,  and  made 
several  suggestions  for  strengthening  the 
control  procedures. 

One  was  an  amendment  to  the  Ontario 
Financial  Administration  Act  which  would 
require  the  amounts  appropriated  by  special 
warrant  to  be  included  in  the  next  ensuing 
budget,  thereby  subjecting  them  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  review.  Because  the  Legislature 
could  exercise  only  a  general  and  overriding 
supervision  over  government  activities,  it 
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was  suggested  that  the  Public  Accounts 
Committee  could  perform  a  useful  function 
by  reviewing  the  details  of  revenues  and 
expenditures,  if  it  w'ere  active  and  its 
membership  kept  small.  Because  its  duties 
were  increasingly  onerous,  Treasury  Board 
should  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
a  full-time  secretariat,  replacing  the  Budget 
Committee,  which,  however,  should  be 
retained  with  purely  advisory  duties. 

Departmental  Organization 

The  Committee  recognized  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  organization  structure  with  its  20  depart¬ 
ments  was  advantageous  from  a  practical 
political  standpoint  in  that  it  permitted  the 
Cabinet  to  be  a  broadly  representative 
group.  Nevertheless  the  Committee  believed 
that  the  Government  would  function  more 
smoothly  and  easily  with  fewer  departments. 
If,  as  was  likely,  new  functions  were  under¬ 
taken,  every  consideration  should  be  given** 
to  the  possibilities  of  merging  two  or  three 
of  the  then  existing  departments  and  thus 
avoiding  an  increase  in  the  total  number. 

Boards  and  Commissions 

In  its  discussion  of  the  operations  of 
subordinate  agencies,  the  Committee  made 
it  clear  that  it  approved  the  setting  up  of 
boards  and  commissions.  “We  wish  to  state 
categorically  that  we  believe  the  creation 
of  such  agencies  has  been  a  useful  device,” 
it  declared. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  pointed 
out  that,  because  of  their  very  nature,  the 
relationships  of  these  agencies  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  frequently  could  not  be  the  same 
as  the  traditional  relationships  of  govern¬ 
ment  departments. 

For  example,  a  board  might  be  set  up 
where  the  function  was  of  a  judicial 
nature  and  where  some  special  expertise 
was  involved  or  the  avoidance  of  delays 
and  expense  were  in  themselves  important 
elements  in  the  dispensing  of  justice.  “Such 
agencies  must  have  a  high  degree  of 
independence  and  be  free  from  political 
considerations  or  pressures,”  the  Report 
stated,  adding  that  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  and  the  Ontario  Securities  Commis¬ 
sion  belonged  in  this  category. 

The  Committee  also  observed  that  while 
the  same  basic  standards  must  be  applied 
in  subordinate  agencies  as  in  the  depart¬ 
ments,  their  application  must  of  necessity 
differ  in  some  degree,  depending  on  the 
relationship  between  the  particular  agency 
and  the  central  machinery  of  government. 

However,  both  in  its  general  remarks  on 
boards  and  commissions  and  in  its  com¬ 
ments  on  particular  agencies,  the  Committee 


stressed  that,  if  the  principle  of  minis¬ 
terial  responsibility  were  accepted,  Ministers 
should  not  sit  as  members  on  boards  and 
commissions. 

The  decisions  taken  by  a  board  are  collective 
decisions.  Sitting  as  a  member  the  minister  could 
be  outvoted  on  a  matter  of  policy  by  the  other 
members  of  the  board,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  the  minister  who  accepts  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  policies  of  the  boards 
assigned  to  him. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the 
functions  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  were  primarily  administrative,  though 
not  inherently  so.  The  Board  had  been  set 
up  to  avoid  delay  and  expense  to  injured 
workmen  in  compensation  matters  and  for 
this  reason  appeals  to  the  courts  should  not 
be  permitted. 

Some  review  was  necessary,  however, 
especially  since  questions  concerning  the 
extent  and  nature  of  a  workman’s  injury 
sometimes  arose  long  after  the  basic  claim 
had  been  established.  Internal  procedures 
should  be  arranged  so  that  disputed  cases 
could  be  brought  before  the  Board  easily 
and  quickly  and  at  any  time,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  said,  adding  that  such  a  policy  was 
already  in  effect. 

It  also  noted  that  the  Act  provides  that 
the  Board  may,  on  the  application  of  the 
workman  or  the  employer,  refer  cases  to  a 
medical  referee  where  there  have  been 
differences  of  findings  between  medical 
examiners.  Section  22  (2)  states: 

The  medical  referees  to  whom  reference  is 
made  . . .  shall  certify  to  the  Board  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  workman  and  his  fitness  for 
employment,  specifying  where  necessary  the 
kind  of  employment  and  if  unfit  the  cause  of 
such  unfitness  and  his  certificate  unless  the 
Board  otherwise  directs  shall  be  conclusive  as 
to  the  matters  certified. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  praotice,  the 
decision  of  the  medical  referee  is  taken 
as  binding  on  all  parties,  the  Committee 
recommended  that  the  italicized  words  in 
Section  22  should  be  deleted. 

The  Committee  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  comment  on  the  Board’s  investment  pro¬ 
cedures  except  to  suggest  the  setting  up  of 
an  advisory  committee  on  investments, 
which  would  include  one  or  more  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer’s  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  formation  of  such  a  committee 
would  make  available  to  the  Board  in  a 
formal  way  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
Treasury  officials  who  are  constantly  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  securities  transactions  of  the 
Province. 

Although  believing  that  the  Board  should 
be  given  a  high  degree  of  autonomy  in  the 
administration  of  its  affairs,  the  Committee 
nevertheless  insisted  that  some  measure  of 
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accountability  should  be  retained.  It  sug¬ 
gested  that,  instead  of  filing  its  annual  report 
with  the  Provincial  Secretary,  the  Board 
should  submit  it  to  the  designated  Minister 
(at  present  the  Minister  of  Labour),  who 
would  act  as  spokesman  for  the  Board  in 
the  Legislature.  The  Report  further  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Minister  review  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Board  periodically  so  that  he 
might  become  generally  familiar  with  its 
work  and  be  prepared  to  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  for  its  policies. 

Civil  Service  Commission 

The  Committee  did  not  think  that,  at 
this  time,  the  Ontario  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  given  the  same  degree  of 
independence  as  the  federal  Civil  Service 
Commission.  “The  position  of  this  Com¬ 
mission  is  still  evolving,”  the  Report  said, 
“and  -more  time  will  be  required  to  work 
out  what  ultimately  the  scope  of  its  duties 
is  to  be.” 

It  nevertheless  anticipated  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  Ontario  would  move 
towards  increasing  independence  along  the 
lines  of  the  procedures  now  followed  in 
Ottawa.  Because  much  of  the  Commission’s 
work,  including  job  classification  and  pay 
schedules,  had  important  implications  for 


government  expenditures,  the  Committee 
recommended  that  the  Commission  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  to  the 
Provincial  Treasurer. 

Ontario  Fuel  Board 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the 
supervisory,  inspection  and  licensing  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Ontario  Fuel  Board  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  Resources.  The  Board  should  continue 
to  perform  such  quasi-judicial  functions  as 
rate-making  and  issuance  of  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  to  natural 
gas  companies  seeking  municipal  franchises. 

Other  Boards  and  Commissions 

The  Report  also  contained  a  number  of 
recommendations  pertaining  to  certain  other 
boards  and  commissions.  Among  others,  it 
suggested  that  the  functions  of  the  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Board  be  limited  to  the 
Screening  of  and  initial  recommendations 
for  the  establishment  of  farm  product  mar¬ 
keting  plans. 

That  responsibility  for  inspection  and  for 
the  setting  of  standards  in  the  electrical  field 
be  transferred  from  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  Resources  was  another  recom¬ 
mendation. 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada  holds  a  union  to  be  legal  entity.  British  Columbia 
court  sets  aside  contempt  of  court  conviction  against  union  and  its  officers. 
Ontario  court  confirms  certification  order  issued  by  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has  upheld 
the  decision  of  the  British  Columbia  courts 
granting  damages  to  an  independent  truck 
owner  and  operator  who  lost  his  business 
connections  as  the  result  of  union  pressure 
to  make  him  join  the  union.  The  Court 
held  a  local  of  the  Teamsters  union  to  be 
a  legal  entity  and  liable  for  damages. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
set  aside  a  conviction  for  contempt  of  court 
and  held  that,  though  a  union  and  its 
officers  were  obliged  to  comply  in  good 
faith  with  the  injunction  order,  nevertheless 
they  were  not  obliged  to  do  so  gracefully, 
and  a  reluctant  compliance  was  in  itself 
no  contempt  of  court. 

In  Ontario,  the  Supreme  Court  found  that 
the  operations  of  a  company  consisting  of 
the  establishment  and  servicing  of  sites  for 
the  drilling  of  gas  under  water  and  trans¬ 
porting  goods  and  persons  in  connection 
with  these  operations  were  of  local  charac¬ 
ter  and  within  provincial  jurisdiction.  Con¬ 


sequently,  the  Court  confirmed  a  certification 
order  issued  by  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. . . 

...rules  union  to  be  legal  entity,  dismisses  its 
appeal  from  judgment  granting  damages  against  it 

In  a  unanimous  decision  of  five  judges, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  in  dismissing 
an  appeal  by  a  union  local  from  a  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  British  Columbia, 
on  January  26,  1960,  held  that  the  union 
was  a  legal  entity  that  may  be  held  liable 
in  its  name  for  damages,  either  for  a 
breach  of  a  provision  of  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  or  under  the  common  law. 

The  Court  dismissed  the  appeal  of  Local 
213  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  from  a  judgment  of  the  British 
Columbia  appeal  court  (L.G.,  Apr.  1959, 
p.  398),  which  had  dismissed  the  union’s 
appeal  from  a  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Clyne  (L.G.,  1958,  p.  507). 
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The  City  Construction  Co.  Ltd.,  a  com¬ 
pany  carrying  on  its  business  in  British 
Columbia,  had  a  collective  agreement  with 
Teamsters  Local  No.  213.  Clause  10  of 
the  agreement  provided  for  a  union  shop; 
clause  16  dealt  with  grievance  procedure 
and  provided  that,  if  during  the  term  of  the 
agreement  any  dispute  should  arise  as  to 
the  carrying  out  of  its  terms  or  its  inter¬ 
pretation,  each  party  should  appoint  three 
persons  to  be  members  of  a  committee  to 
examine  the  difficulty  in  an  endeavour  to 
find  a  solution.  If  this  failed,  the  clause 
provided  that  an  arbitration  board  should  be 
constituted  and  its  decision  should  be  final. 

Therien  was  the  owner  and  operator  of 
a  contracting  and  trucking  business.  He 
had  for  years  supplied,  for  an  agreed  pay¬ 
ment,  trucks  to  the  City  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  together  with  drivers  employed  by 
the  hour,  and  a  truck  which  he  himself 
operated,  these  vehicles  being  used  by  the 
company  in  connection  with  their  opera¬ 
tions.  In  this  arrangement,  the  position  of 
Therien  was  that  of  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor  and  the  truck  drivers  employed  by 
him  acted  as  his  servants  and  were  paid 
by  him.  During  the  summer  of  1956  a 
business  agent  of  Local  213  called  at  the 
premises  of  the  City  Construction  Company 
to  make  certain  that  the  truck  drivers  em¬ 
ployed  belonged  to  the  union.  He  told 
Therien  that  he  must  join  the  union  as  well 
as  the  other  drivers  of  his  trucks.  Therien, 
presumably  having  in  mind  the  provisions 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  refused  to 
join  the  union  but  agreed  that  he  would 
employ  union  drivers  for  his  other  trucks 
and  he  did  so. 

The  business  agent  of  the  union  knew 
that  Therien  was  himself  an  employer  of 
labour;  nevertheless,  he  told  Therien  that 
if  he  did  not  join  the  union  they  would 
“placard”  the  company  and  have  his  truck 
put  off  the  job.  Afterwards  the  union 
representatives  told  the  company  that  if 
the  company  continued  to  use  Therien’s 
truck  the  union  would  “placard”  the  various 
places  where  the  company  was  doing  work. 

In  consequence  of  these  threats  the  com¬ 
pany  informed  Therien  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  hire  the  truck  driven  by 
himself  and  eventually  dispensed  with 
Therien’s  services. 

Therien  sued  the  union  as  a  legal  entity, 
was  awarded  damages  against  the  union  and 
the  court  granted  an  injunction  restraining 
the  union  from  further  interfering  with 
Therien’s  business. 

The  union’s  appeal  was  dismissed  by  the 
British  Columbia  Court  of  Appeal.  Then 
the  union  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada. 


1  he  union  based  its  appeal  on  two  con¬ 
tentions.  First,  the  union  is  not  a  legal 
entity  which  may  be  found  liable  in  tort; 
second,  the  evidence  did  not  disclose  a 
cause  of  action,  either  at  common  law  or 
under  the  Labour  Relations  Act.  The  Court 
rejected  both  contentions  and  held  that 
Local  No.  213  is  a  legal  entity  which  can 
be  sued  for  damages  and  that  the  union 
committed  an  actionable  wrong. 

Mr.  lustice  Locke  noted  that  the  Orchard 
v.  Tunney  case  (L.G.  1957,  p.  1214)  did 
not  determine  whether  or  not  a  union  is  a 
legal  entity  which  may  be  found  liable  in 
tort.  In  that  case  there  was  a  representative 
action  in  which  the  individual  defendants 
were  sued  on  their  own  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of  all  other  members  of  the  union 
except  the  plaintiff.  As  the  action  was 
not  brought  against  the  union,  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  union  was  in  law  an 
entity  which  might  be  made  liable  in  tort 
was  not  considered.  A  case  is  only  authority 
for  what  it  actually  decides.  In  that  case 
there  was  no  issue  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  as  to  the  legal  status  of  the 
labour  union. 

Also,  the  question  whether  a  trade  union 
certified  as  a  bargaining  agent  by  a  statute 
in  the  terms  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
of  British  Columbia  may  be  made  liable 
in  an  action,  either  in  tort  or  contract,  was 
not  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  B.C.  Trade-unions  Act  (originally 
enacted  in  1902  and  replaced  in  1959  by  a 
new  Act)  by  its  reference  to  trade  unions 
as  such,  as  well  as  to  the  servants  and 
agents  of  such  unions  restricting  their 
liability  in  tort  to  the  extent  defined  in 
that  Act,  recognized  the  fact  that  a  trade 
union  was  an  entity  which  might  be  en¬ 
joined  or  become  liable  in  damages  for  tort. 

By  the  B.C.  Labour  Relations  Act,  Sec¬ 
tion  2,  a  trade  union  as  defined  includes  a 
local  branch  of  an  international  union. 
Extensive  rights  are  given  to  such  trade 
unions  and  certain  prohibitions  declared 
which  affect  them.  The  Act,  Mr.  lustice 
Locke  added,  treats  a  trade  union  as  an 
entity;  as  such  it  is  prohibited,  inter  alia, 
from  attempting  at  the  employer’s  place  of 
employment  during  working  hours  to  per¬ 
suade  an  employee  to  join  or  not  to  join 
a  trade  union,  from  encouraging  or  engag¬ 
ing  in  any  activity  designed  to  restrict  or 
limit  production  or  services,  from  using 
coercion  or  intimidation  of  any  kind  that 
could  reasonably  have  the  effect  of  com¬ 
pelling  any  person  to  become  or  refrain 
from  becoming  a  member  of  a  trade  union, 
and  from  declaring  or  authorizing  a  strike 
until  certain  defined  steps  have  been  taken. 
By  Section  7,  if  there  is  a  complaint  to  the 
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Labour  Relations  Board  that  a  union  is 
doing  or  has  done  any  act  prohibited  by 
Sections  4,  5  or  6  (unfair  labour  practices, 
including  coercion  and  intimidation),  the 
Board  may  order  that  the  default  be 
remedied  and,  if  it  continues,  the  union 
may  be  prosecuted  for  a  breach  of  the  Act. 
By  Section  9,  all  employers  are  required 
to  honour  a  written  assignment  of  wages 
by  their  employees  to  a  trade  union. 

A  union  claiming  to  have  as  members 
in  good  standing  a  majority  of  employees 
in  a  unit  appropriate  for  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  is  entitled  to  apply  to  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  for  certification  as  the  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  of  such  employees  and,  when 
certified,  to  require  the  employers  to  bar¬ 
gain  with  it  and,  if  agreement  is  reached,  to 
enter  into  a  written  agreement  which  is 
signed  by  the  union  in  its  own  name  as 
such  bargaining  agent.  Throughout  the  Act 
such  organizations  are  referred  to  as  trade 
unions  and  thus  treated  as  legal  entities. 

In  Re  Patterson  and  Nanaimo  Dry  Clean¬ 
ing  and  Laundry  Workers  Union,  Local 
No.  1  (L.G.  1947,  p.  1500)  the  B.C.  Court 
of  Appeal,  in  proceedings  under  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  (which 
Act  was  replaced  by  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  but  its  provisions  relevant  to  the  case 
under  review  are  indistinguishable  from  the 
latter  Act),  considered  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  trade  union  is  an  entity  which 
might  be  proceeded  against  by  name. 

Two  of  the  judges  expressed  the  view 
that  such  a  union  was,  by  virtue  of  the 
Trade-unions  Act  and  the  Industrial  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  of  the  province 
of  British  Columbia,  an  entity  ( persona 
juridica )  distinct  from  its  members. 

In  a  later  case,  Vancouver  Machinery 
Depot  v.  United  Steel  Workers  of  America, 
[1948]  2  W.W.R.  325,  the  same  court  held 
that  an  international  union  which  had  not 
been  actually  appointed  a  bargaining  agent 
under  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbi¬ 
tration  Act  was  nonetheless  a  legal  entity 
against  which  an  action  for  damages  might 
be  maintained. 

Mr.  Justice  Locke  agreed  with  the  opinions 
expressed  in  those  cases  by  the  judges  of 
the  B.C.  Court  of  Appeal,  and  held  that  the 
granting  of  such  rights,  powers  and  immuni¬ 
ties  to  unincorporated  associations  or  bodies 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  not  intended  that  they  should  be  con¬ 
stituted  legal  entities  exercising  these  powers 
and  enjoying  these  immunities  as  such. 
Further,  he  added  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  given  that  such 
unions  should  have  officers  or  other  agents 
to  act  in  their  names  and  on  their  behalf. 
The  legislature,  by  giving  the  right  to  act 


as  agent  for  others  and  to  contract  on  their 
behalf,  has  given  them  two  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  corporation  in  respect  of 
liability  for  tort,  since  a  corporation  can 
only  act  by  its  agents. 

The  rule  of  construction  which  applies  in 
the  case  at  bar  was  expressed  in  Mersey 
Docks  v.  Gibbs  (1864)  L.R.  1  H.L.,  namely, 
in  the  absence  of  anything  to  show  a  con¬ 
trary  intention  (and  there  is  nothing  here), 
the  legislature  must  be  taken  to  have  in¬ 
tended  that  the  creature  of  the  statute  shall 
have  the  same  duties  and  that  its  funds 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  as 
the  general  law  would  impose  on  a  private 
individual  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Justice  Locke  concluded  that  the 
union  in  the  case  under  review  is  a  legal 
entity  which  may  be  made  liable  in  name 
for  damages,  either  for  breach  of  a  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act  or  under 
the  common  law. 

Next,  Mr.  Justice  Locke  dealt  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  evidence  dis¬ 
closed  a  cause  of  action. 

The  union  claimed  that  what  was  done 
by  its  servants  was  nothing  more  than  to 
insist  that  the  company  should  comply  with 
the  union  shop  clause  of  the  collective 
agreement. 

There  was  coercion  exercised  by  the 
union’s  agent  against  Therien  to  force  him 
to  join  the  union,  and  it  is  clear  that  for 
Therien  (an  owner  and  operator  of  a  truck¬ 
ing  business)  to  join  the  union  was  legally 
impossible.  However,  in  Mr.  Justice  Locke’s 
opinion,  it  was  not  this  wrongful  act  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  injury  complained  of; 
the  cause  of  action  was  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  Sections  4  and  6  (unfair 
labour  practices,  coercion  and  intimidation) 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  Sections  21 
and  22  have  to  be  considered.  Section  21 
reads:  “Every  person  who  is  bound  by  a 
collective  agreement .  .  .  shall  do  everything 
he  is  required  to  do,  and  shall  refrain  from 
doing  anything  that  he  is  required  to  refrain 
from  doing,  by  the  provisions  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  agreement,  and  failure  to  do  so  or 
refrain  from  so  doing  shall  be  an  offence 
against  this  Act.” 

Section  22,  so  far  as  relevant,  reads:  “(1) 
Every  collective  agreement .  . .  shall  contain 
a  provision  for  final  and  conclusive  settle¬ 
ment  without  stoppage  of  work,  by  arbitra¬ 
tion  or  otherwise,  of  all  differences  between 
the  persons  bound  by  the  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  its  interpretation,  application,  oper¬ 
ation,  or  any  alleged  violation  thereof.” 

Clause  16  of  the  collective  agreement 
provided  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  agreement. 
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The  company  wished  to  continue  its 
arrangement  with  Therien  in  his  capacity 
as  an  independent  contractor  and  he  rightly 
refused  to  join  the  union,  presumably 
because  the  Act  forbade  him  to  do  so. 

As  clause  3  of  the  collective  agreement 
provided  that  its  terms  should  apply  to  all 
subcontractors  or  subcontracts  let  by  the 
company  it  might  perhaps  be  contended 
that  this  applied  to  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor,  like  Therien,  supplying  trucks  and 
services. 

The  trial  judge  held  that  the  union  shop 
clause  of  the  agreement  did  not  apply  to 
an  independent  contractor  who  drove  his 
own  truck.  The  company  was  apparently 
of  the  same  opinion  and  the  matter  was 
one  which  should  have  been  dealt  with 
accordingly  under  the  grievance  procedure 
clause  of  the  collective  agreement.  The 
union,  however,  without  resorting  to  griev¬ 
ance  procedure,  threatened  to  picket  the 
company’s  jobs,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  obstructing  the  operations  of  the  company 
and  making  the  company  appear  to  the 
public  and  other  unions  as  breaking  its 
contract  with  the  union  or  indulging  in 
unfair  labour  practices.  This  conduct  of 
the  union  was  a  breach  both  of  the  terms 
of  the  collective  agreement  and  of  Section 
21  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act,  and  con¬ 
stituted  a  cause  of  action. 

As  was  stated  in  Sorrell  v.  Smith  (1925) 
A.C.  700,  even  though  the  dominating 
motive  in  a  certain  course  of  action  may 
be  the  furtherance  of  one’s  own  business 
or  one's  own  interests,  one  is  not  entitled 
to  interfere  by  illegal  means  with  another 
man’s  method  of  gaining  his  living. 

The  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  union’s 
appeal  and  upheld  the  judgment  granting 
damages  against  the  union  and  restraining 
the  union  from  interfering  with  Therien’s 
business  by  endeavouring  to  coerce  him  to 
join  the  union.  International  Brotherhood, 
of  Teamsters  et  al.  Local  No.  213  v.  Henry 
Therien,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
January  26,  1960,  unreported. 

British  Columbia  Court  of  Appeal. . . 

.  ..finds  union  and  its  officers  not  guilty  of 
contempt  of  court,  allows  appeal  from  conviction 

On  November  3,  1959,  the  B.C.  Court  of 
Appeal  allowed  an  appeal  from  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Justice  Manson  finding  Local 
97  of  the  International  Association  of 
Bridge,  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron¬ 
workers  and  its  officers  guilty  of  contempt 
of  Court  and  imposing  substantial  fines  by 
way  of  punishment  (L.G.,  Nov.  1959,  p. 
1184). 


The  union  and  its  three  officers  were 
convicted  on  July  30,  1959  of  criminal  con¬ 
tempt  in  disobeying  an  injunction  order 
dated  June  26,  1959,  requiring  that  the 
union  “do  forthwith  order  its  members 
employed  upon  the  said  southern  portion  of 
the  said  Second  Narrows  Bridge  to  return 
to  their  employment  on  the  said  bridge 
until  such  time  as  the  said  southern  portion 
thereof  has  been  completed  to  the  per¬ 
manent  support  known  as  Pier  16.” 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  in  reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below,  held  that 
the  employees  were  not  obliged  by  law  or 
the  rules  of  their  union  to  obey  a  union 
back-to-work  order.  The  order  of  the  Court 
did  not  state  how  the  union  should  order 
the  men  to  go  back  to  work.  The  fact  that 
the  officers  of  the  union  instructed  by  tele¬ 
phone  each  of  the  men  concerned  to  go 
back  to  work  was,  in  the  circumstances,  a 
sufficient  compliance  with  the  order,  unless 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  men  were  led, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  intended  that  they  should  comply  with 
the  union’s  instructions. 

Mr.  Justice  Manson  gave  a  number  of 
reasons  for  concluding  that  the  union  did 
not  comply  in  good  faith  with  the  court 
order.  With  many  of  them,  the  Court  of 
Appeal  disagreed. 

The  Court  agreed  that  the  press  release 
by  the  union,  which  was  published  after  the 
granting  of  an  ex  parte  injunction  restrain¬ 
ing  the  strike  in  respect  of  the  south  span 
of  the  bridge,  and  which  suggested  that  the 
bridge  was  unsafe  for  workmen,  was  in¬ 
flammatory  and  contemptuous  in  respect  of 
that  injunction.  But  it  was  not  a  contempt 
of  the  later  mandatory  order  of  June  26, 
and  there  was  no  obligation  on  the  union 
under  the  second  injunction  to  do  anything 
to  remove  the  false  imputation  that  the 
bridge  was  unsafe  for  workmen  beyond  the 
normal  hazards  of  such  work. 

Also,  there  is  no  evidence  of  contempt 
in  the  fact  that  before  any  injunction  had 
been  issued  the  business  agent  of  the  union 
refused  to  co-operate  with  the  company 
in  finishing  the  span.  The  union  at  that 
stage  was  entitled  to  any  advantage  from 
the  insecurity  of  the  span  that  it  could  get 
in  support  of  the  strike. 

Also,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  the  union  and  its  officers  are  not 
open  to  criticism  for  telling  the  men  that 
they  were  being  ordered  back  to  work 
because  the  Court  had  ordered  the  union  to 
do  so,  and  that  the  union’s  counsel  had 
advised  that  the  injunction  had  been  wrongly 
granted  and  was  being  appealed,  but  in  the 
meantime  had  to  be  obeyed. 
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Further  the  Court  added  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  entitled  to  know  why  their  union 
was  ordering  them  back  to  work,  so  that, 
among  other  things,  each  might  decide 
for  himself  whether  he  would  comply,  not 
with  the  order  of  the  Court,  which  in  that 
respect  was  not  directed  to  them,  but  with 
the  order  of  the  union,  which  they  were 
entitled  to  ignore.  The  union  and  its 
officers  were  obliged  to  comply  in  good 
faith  with  the  mandatory  order,  but  they 
were  not  obliged  to  do  so  gracefully,  and 
a  reluctant  compliance  was  in  itself  no 
contempt. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  allowed  the  appeal 
and  set  aside  the  convictions  for  contempt. 
Dominion  Bridge  Co.  Ltd.,  v.  International 
Association  of  Bridge,  Structural  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Ironworkers,  Local  97,  and  Attorney - 
General  of  British  Columbia,  (1959)  20 
D.L.R.  (2d),  Parts  8  and  9,  p.  621. 

Ontario  Supreme  Court. . . 

..  .dismisses  company's  application  for  order  to 
quash  Labour  Relations  Board  certification  order 

On  November  26,  1959,  Mr.  Justice 

Smily  of  the  Ontario  Supreme  Court,  in 
certiorari  proceedings,  dismissed  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Underwater  Gas  Developers 
Limited  for  a  court  order  quashing  an  order 
of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 
certifying  the  International  Chemical  Work¬ 
ers’  Union  as  bargaining  agent  for  the 
company’s  employees. 

The  Underwater  Gas  Developers  Limited 
is  a  company  whose  operations  consist  of 
the  establishment  and  servicing  of  sites  for 
the  drilling  of  gas  under  water.  This  in¬ 
volves  the  drilling  of  wells  and  the  laying 
of  a  pipe  line  from  the  well  to  a  meter 
house  on  the  shore.  In  its  operations  the 
company  uses  a  barge,  a  tug,  a  crane  unit, 
a  diving  boat,  a  pile  driving  unit  and  some 
boats  that  serve  the  drilling  towers  by 
taking  out  supplies  and  the  drillers  and  by 
picking  up  samples  from  the  wells.  Larger 
boats  are  being  used  by  the  company  to 
take  out  the  heavier  material.  The  company 
maintains  working  facilities  on  shore  such 
as  a  boat  hoist,  a  despatcher  house  for 
radio  contact,  a  warehouse  and  an  office, 
a  stock  yard  for  pipes  and  a  workshop 
for  the  welders.  The  operations  of  the 
company  may  extend  from  between  one  and 
one-half  to  fourteen  miles  from  the  shore¬ 
line.  The  barge  and  the  tug  have  living 
quarters  and  the  men  can  receive  all  their 
meals  there  and  can,  and  sometimes  have 
to,  live  on  board.  The  company  employs  a 
total  of  39  men,  including  three  despatchers, 
two  stock  men,  two  welders,  two  drillers, 
14  on  the  tug  or  work  boat  and  barge,  six 


men  and  one  diver  on  one  vessel,  six  men 
on  the  supply  vessel,  and  three  men  manning 
three  other  boats. 

Insofar  as  the  company’s  operations  are 
concerned,  its  boats  are  subject  to  the 
Canada  Shipping  Act  and  are  licensed  by 
the  federal  Department  of  Transport.  The 
skippers  of  the  larger  boats  obtain  certifi¬ 
cates  from  the  Department  of  Transport. 
The  same  Department  inspects  the  boats 
and  supervises  their  operation  and  carriage 
of  high  explosives.  The  Department  of 
Transport  also  regulates  the  equipment  on 
the  boats  and  the  safety  requirements,  as 
well  as  the  lights  and  foghorns  on  the 
towers.  The  exploring  company  obtains 
approval  from  the  federal  Department  of 
Public  Works  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Navigable  Waters  Protection  Act  to 
enter  a  site  on  the  lake.  It  also  obtains  a 
licence  of  occupation  from  the  provincial 
Department  of  Mines.  The  drilling  sub¬ 
contractors  hold  licences  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines  and  from  the  Ontario  Fuel 
Board. 

On  August  6,  1959,  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  certified  the  International 
Chemical  Workers’  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
as  a  bargaining  agent  of  all  employees  of 
the  company  employed  in  its  Lake  Erie 
operations,  except  foremen,  persons  above 
the  rank  of  foremen,  office  and  sales  staff 
and  persons  regularly  employed  for  not 
more  than  24  hours  per  week. 

The  company  challenged  the  Board’s 
decision  by  way  of  certiorari  proceedings, 
submitting  that  the  Ontario  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  had  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain 
the  application  for  certification  because  the 
federal  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  applied  to  the  company’s 
operations  and  its  employees;  that  there 
was  no  evidence  before  the  Board  that  on 
August  6,  1959,  the  day  the  certification 
order  was  issued,  more  than  55  per  cent 
were  members  of  the  union  in  question; 
and,  if  the  Board  had  jurisdiction  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  application,  it  lost  it  by  reason  of 
the  Board’s  having  been  illegally  constituted. 

Regarding  the  first  submission,  the  com¬ 
pany  contended  that  its  operations  come 
within  Section  91,  ss.  10  of  the  British  North 
America  Act,  “Navigation  and  Shipping” 
and  as  such  are  under  federal  jurisdiction; 
further,  that  these  operations  are  subject 
to  the  federal  Navigable  Waters  Protection 
Act;  consequently,  the  company’s  employees 
come  within  Section  53,  clause  (a)  and 
clause  (h)  of  the  federal  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act.  Section 
53  provides  that  Part  I  of  the  I.R.D.I.  Act 
applies  in  respect  of  employees  who  are 
employed  upon  or  in  connection  with  the 
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operation  of  any  work,  undertaking  or  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  within  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  including, 

(a)  works,  undertakings  or  business  operated 
or  carried  on  for  or  in  connection  with 
navigation  and  shipping,  whether  inland 
or  maritime,  including  the  operation  of 
ships  and  transportation  by  ship  any¬ 
where  in  Canada; 

(h)  any  work,  undertaking  or  business  out¬ 
side  the  exclusive  legislative  authority 
of  the  legislature  of  any  province. 

In  dealing  with  these  submissions,  Mr. 
Justice  Smily  noted  that  the  Navigable 
Waters  Protection  Act  provides  for  the 
supervision  of  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  works  or  structures  which  may  affect 
the  safety  of  navigation.  This  would  include 
structures  and  work  relating  to  the  drilling 
of  gas  wells  in  navigable  waters  and  the 
conveying  of  gas  from  such  wells  to  the 
shoreline.  Also,  the  boats  operated  by  the 
company  would  be  subject  to  the  Canada 
Shipping  Act  with  respect  to  licences  and 
the  equipment  on  the  boats  respecting  the 
safety  of  those  on  the  boats  during  their 
operations.  However,  the  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  the  work  and  operations 
of  the  company  come  within  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  “Navigation  and  Shipping”  (Section 
91,  ss.  10  of  the  B.N.A.  Act),  thus  being 
within  federal  jurisdiction.  Or,  whether  the 
company’s  work  and  operations  are  so  local 
and  intraprovincial  as  to  come  within  “local 
works  and  undertakings”  (Section  92,  ss. 
10,  16),  thus  being  subject  to  provincial 
jurisdiction. 

Considering  the  over-all  picture  of  the 
work  and  operations  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Justice  Smily  was  of  the  opinion  that  these 
operations  could  not  be  described  as  being 
within  the  classification  of  navigation  and 
shipping  as  contemplated  by  Section  91 
(10)  of  the  B.N.A.  Act,  or,  an  operation, 
work,  undertaking  or  business  in  connection 
with  navigation  or  shipping  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  53  of  the  I.R.D.I.  Act. 
Rather,  it  might  be  said  that  boats  have  been 
used  by  the  company  in  connection  with 
its  work  and  operations.  Being  subject  to 
the  Canada  Shipping  Act  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transport  and  to  the  Navigable 
Waters  Protection  Act  with  respect  to  some 
of  its  operations  and  activities  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  those  operations  and  activities 
being  engaged  in  a  purely  local  work  and 
not  in  navigation  and  shipping  as  contem¬ 
plated  by  Section  91  (10)  of  the  B.N.A. 
Act.  Transporting  goods  or  persons  over 
water  of  a  purely  local  or  a  limited  charac¬ 
ter  within  the  province  would  not  be  classed 
as  “navigation  and  shipping.”  In  Mr.  Justice 
Smily’s  opinion,  the  transporting  of  goods 
or  persons  over  water  of  such  a  local  and 


limited  character  as  engaged  in  by  the 
company  comes  within  provincial  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Justice  Smily  held  that 
the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  had 
jurisdiction  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act  to  entertain 
the  application  for  certification  in  the  case 
under  review. 

The  company’s  second  submission,  that 
there  was  no  evidence  before  the  Board 
that  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  certification 
order  (August  6,  1959)  more  than  55  per 
cent  of  the  employees  were  members  of 
the  union,  implied  that  the  conditions  at  the 
actual  time  of  issuing  the  certificate,  apart 
from  the  conditions  at  the  time  of  the 
application  to  the  Board,  and  at  the  time 
of  subsequent  hearings  or  hearing,  should 
be  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  the 
number  of  union  members  in  the  bargaining 
unit.  Unless  a  certificate  is  issued  immed¬ 
iately,  the  Board  should  make  a  further 
examination  in  this  respect.  The  court 
rejected  this  submission.  In  its  opinion,  if 
it  were  thought  desirable  to  require,  because 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  a  second  or  further 
examination,  and  if  there  were  no  other 
remedy  provided  by  the  Act,  it  was  a  matter 
to  be  decided  by  the  legislature  and  not 
the  court. 

If  the  company  considered  it  desirable 
that  the  Board  should  make  a  re-examination 
to  determine  the  number  of  union  members 
in  the  bargaining  unit,  it  should  apply  to 
the  Board  for  a  reconsideration  of  its 
decision  in  this  respect  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  68  (1)  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Act,  which  provides  that  the  Board  may  at 
any  time,  if  it  considers  it  advisable  to 
do  so,  reconsider,  vary  or  revoke  any  deci¬ 
sion,  order,  direction  or  ruling.  The  same 
section  provides  that  the  decision  of  the 
Board  on  any  question  arising  in  any  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  to  whether  a  group  of  employees 
constitutes  a  bargaining  unit  shall  be  final, 
and  the  court  cannot  entertain  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  appeal  from  such  a  decision 
of  the  Board. 

The  company’s  further  allegation,  that  if 
the  Board  had  jurisdiction  to  entertain  the 
union’s  application  to  be  certified,  it  lost 
such  jurisdiction  by  reason  of  being  illegally 
constituted,  was  based  on  the  ground  that 
on  the  second  hearing  on  October  20,  1958, 
two  members  of  the  Board  were  present  who 
were  not  present  at  the  first  hearing  on 
October  16,  1957,  although  the  three  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  present  at  the  first  hearing 
were  also  present  at  the  second  hearing. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  the  two  addi¬ 
tional  members  took  any  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  second  hearing  or  in  the 
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decision  of  the  Board  granting  certification. 
The  record  indicates  that  only  the  three 
members  who  were  present  throughout  took 
part  in  the  decision  of  the  Board. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  two  additional  members 
had  not  been  present  at  the  second  hearing 
in  1958.  However,  Mr.  Justice  Smily  did 
not  find  any  evidence  that  in  these  proceed¬ 
ings  before  the  Board  there  was  a  denial  of 


natural  justice  so  as  to  warrant  the  court’s 
interfering  with  the  findings  and  decision 
of  the  Board  or  that  the  certificate  in 
question  should  be  quashed  on  that  ground. 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  company’s  appli¬ 
cation  to  quash  the  certification  order  should 
be  dismissed.  Underwater  Gas  Developers 
Limited  v.  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 
et  al,  (1960)  21  D.L.R.  (2d),  Part  4,  p. 
345. 


Recent  Regulations,  Federal  and  Provincial 

Sask.  raises  minimum  wage  rates,  Alta,  and  B.C.  issue  new  safety  requirements 


Minimum  wage  orders  have  been  revised 
in  Saskatchewan. 

For  full-time  employees  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  the  $32-a-week  minimum 
established  by  the  new  general  order  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  $2  in  the  minimum 
wage;  for  employees  elsewhere  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  it  means  an  increase  of  $3.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  $30  weekly  minimum  now 
provided  for  full-time  employees  under  18 
years.  The  new  general  part-time  rates— 
85  cents  an  hour  for  employees  over  18  and 
80  cents  for  those  under  18  years — mean 
an  increase  of  5  or  15  cents  in  the  minimum 
wage,  depending  on  the  location.  Similar 
increases  were  provided  for  special  cate¬ 
gories. 

Regulations  adopting  the  seventh  edition 
of  the  Canadian  Electrical  Code,  Part  I, 
and  a  1958  supplement  and  the  C.S.A.  Code 
of  Practice  for  Window  Cleaning  (Z91- 
1959)  have  been  issued  in  Alberta. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  laid  down  new  first 
aid  service  requirements  for  employers  and 
issued  new  regulations  to  protect  workmen 
against  hazards  from  energized  electrical 
transmission  systems.  Safety  provisions  were 
also  included  in  new  regulations  issued  under 
the  Pipe-Lines  Act. 

Other  regulations  deal  with  the  coverage 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act,  certification  of  employees  in  the 
beauty  culture  trade  in  Alberta  and  the 
medical  board  of  reference  under  the  Mani¬ 
toba  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

FEDERAL 

Financial  Administration  Act 

Consolidations  of  the  regulations  for 
prevailing  rate  employees,  unlicensed  crew 
members  and  officers  on  ships  owned  or 
chartered  by  the  federal  Government  were 
gazetted  on  January  13.  The  new  regula¬ 
tions  were  approved  by  T.B.  558256,  T.B. 


558258  and  T.B.  558257;  these  replace 
T.B.  524300  of  November  15,  1957,  and 
T.B.  526000  and  T.B.  526001  of  December 
20,  1957. 

New  definitions  were  added  and  others 
clarified  and  the  provisions  generally  made 
more  workable. 

The  only  major  change  was  in  the 
overtime  provision  for  ships’  crews,  the 
regulations  now  providing  that  ships’  crews 
are  entitled  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  one-quarter  times  their  hourly  rate  for 
each  completed  half  hour  of  overtime. 
Previously,  the  rate  was  one  one  hundred 
and  seventy-sixth  of  the  monthly  rate.  Com¬ 
pensatory  time  off  may  again  be  given  with 
the  approval  of  the  deputy  head. 

PROVINCIAL 

Alberta  Electrical  Protection  Act 

New  regulations  under  the  Electrical  Pro¬ 
tection  Act  governing  the  manufacture, 
installation  and  inspection  of  electrical 
equipment  were  approved  by  Alta.  Reg. 
414/59  gazetted  December  31.  The  new 
regulations  came  into  force  on  January  1, 
1960,  rescinding  those  previously  in  effect. 

Another  order,  Alfa.  Reg.  415/59,  declares 
that,  also  effective  January  1,  the  Canadian 
Electrical  Code,  Part  I  (Seventh  Edition) 
C. 22. 1-1958  and  Supplement  “R”  C.22.1- 
1958,  are  in  force  as  rules  and  regulations, 
except  in  so  far  as  their  provisions  conflict 
with  other  rules  adopted  in  regulations. 
Certain  modifications  to  the  rules  in  the 
code  were  approved  by  Alta.  Reg.  416/59. 

Alberta  Factories  Act 

The  C.S.A.  Code  of  Practice  for  Window 
Cleaning,  Z91-1959,  has  been  adopted  as 
regulations  under  the  Factories  Act  by  Alta. 
Reg.  422/59,  gazetted  December  31.  This 
revised  edition  of  the  Code,  first  issued  in 
1949,  is  reviewed  on  p.  288. 
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Alberta  Tradesmen's  Qualification  Act 

The  regulations  under  the  Alberta  Trades¬ 
men’s  Qualification  Act  for  the  beauty 
culture  trade  were  re-issued  with  some 
changes  in  the  provisions  dealing  with  exam¬ 
inations  and  apprentices.  The  new  regula¬ 
tions  were  gazetted  on  January  15  as  Alta. 
Reg.  447/59. 

The  regulations  have  the  same  coverage 
as  formerly,  applying  to  all  persons  who 
perform  the  various  operations  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  beauty  treatments  for  women. 

As  before,  no  person  may  engage  in  the 
beauty  culture  trade  without  a  certificate. 
The  same  three  classes  of  certificates  are 
provided  for:  certificates  of  proficiency, 
temporary  certificates  of  proficiency  and 
apprentice  certificates. 

To  qualify  for  a  certificate  of  proficiency, 
an  applicant,  as  formerly,  must  first  submit 
testimonials  establishing  that  he  has  had 
either  one  year’s  practical  experience  in  the 
trade  or  at  least  1400  hours  of  instruction 
in  an  approved  beauty  culture  trade  school. 
If  the  Department  of  Labour  approves  his 
application,  he  must  then  pass  a  theoretical 
and  practical  examination,  obtaining  the 
pass  mark  prescribed  by  the  Department  and 
the  Board  of  Examiners.  Under  the  previous 
regulations  candidates  had  to  obtain  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  allotted  marks  in  order 
to  qualify. 

A  certificate  of  proficiency  will,  as  before, 
remain  in  effect  unless  suspended  or  revoked 
for  cause.  However,  a  certificate  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  may  be  granted  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Minister  for  a  limited  time  or  speci¬ 
fied  date. 

Following  previous  practice,  the  regula¬ 
tions  again  provide  that  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  may  have  the  examination  re¬ 
viewed  by  a  Board  of  Appeal  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  prescribed  fee.  After  consider¬ 
ing  the  Board’s  report,  the  Department  may 
then  take  such  action  as  it  deems  proper 
under  the  circumstances.  If  the  candidate 
is  granted  a  certificate,  his  fee  will  be 
refunded;  if  not,  the  fee  will  be  forfeited 
and  the  applicant  will  not  be  eligible  for 
re-examination  for  another  six  months. 

The  Department  is  again  given  discre¬ 
tionary  power  to  issue  a  temporary  certificate 
of  qualification  to  an  unsuccessful  candidate, 
except  that  he  must  now  obtain  four-fifths 
of  the  required  pass  mark  instead  of  60 
per  cent  of  the  allotted  marks  as  formerly. 

A  temporary  certificate  will  now  expire 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Department  and  the 
holder  must  be  prepared  for  re-examination 
at  any  time.  Previously,  a  temporary  certi¬ 
ficate  might  be  valid  for  a  year. 

A  minimum  age  requirement  of  16  years 
is  now  set  for  apprentices  and,  as  before,  an 


applicant  must  be  able  to  prove  that  he 
will  be  working  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  person  holding  a  valid  certificate  of 
proficiency. 

An  apprentice  certificate  will  be  valid 
for  one  year  unless  the  applicant  has  had 
previous  experience  or  training  in  the  trade, 
in  which  case  the  period  may  be  reduced 
by  such  amount  as  the  Department  deems 
proper. 

As  soon  as  his  apprentice  certificate 
expires,  the  apprentice  must  apply  for 
examination  for  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 
If  he  fails  to  qualify  for  either  a  certificate 
of  proficiency  or  a  temporary  certificate,  his 
apprentice  certificate  will  not  be  renewed. 
Previously,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  might 
have  his  apprentice  certificate  renewed  for 
another  six  months,  after  which  time  he 
was  re-examined. 

Every  establishment  must  have  one  quali¬ 
fied  operator  for  every  apprentice  hired, 
except  that  a  beauty  parlour  operator  who 
is  the  holder  of  a  certificate  or  employs  at 
least  one  qualified  person  may  engage  one 
apprentice.  Under  the  previous  regulations 
no  quota  was  imposed. 

British  Columbia  Pipe-Lines  Act 

Regulations  under  the  Pipe-Lines  Act 
(B.C.  Reg.  457/59)  were  gazetted  December 
24,  replacing  regulations  then  in  effect. 
Sections  relating  to  safety  in  connection 
with  pipeline  operation  are  dealt  with  below. 

The  regulations  provide  that  the  Minister 
of  Commercial  Transport  may  not  permit  a 
company  to  open  a  pipeline  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  oil  or  gas  unless  it  has  requested 
leave  to  do  so  and  he  has  received  a  report 
from  a  departmental  inspector  stating, 
among  other  things,  that  the  line  has  been 
tested  and  is  safe  for  operation. 

The  regulations  require  that,  before  the 
commencement  of  construction,  extension, 
alteration  or  repair  of  a  pipeline  or  related 
pressure  component,  the  company  must 
submit  to  the  Chief  Inspecting  Engineer 
specifications  and  other  relevant  information. 
Also,  the  company  must,  within  30  days 
after  completion  of  the  work,  certify  that 
the  work  done  and  material  used  are  in 
accordance  with  the  data  and  specifications 
submitted. 

All  unfired  pressure  vessels  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  operation  of  a  pipeline 
must  be  constructed,  stamped,  installed  and 
equipped  in  accordance  with  A.S.M.E.  Code 
Section  VIII,  1956  edition,  for  unfired  pres¬ 
sure  vessels.  Their  design,  identification 
number  and  working-pressure  must  be  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  Department,  and  an  annual 
inspection  performed  by  an  Inspecting 
Engineer. 
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Except  where  the  regulations  provide 
otherwise,  Code  A.S.A.  B31.1.8,  1955,  is 
applicable  to  the  design,  fabrication,  instal¬ 
lation,  testing  and  inspection  of  gas  pipelines, 
piping,  fittings  and  related  appurtenances,  to 
welding  of  gas  and  oil  pipelines,  flow  lines 
and  gathering  lines,  and  to  gas  compressor 
stations.  Welders  must  be  certified  under 
the  British  Columbia  Boiler  and  Pressure 
Vessel  Act. 

Except  where  the  regulations  provide 
otherwise,  the  Minister  is  authorized  to 
approve  a  code  governing  the  design,  fabri¬ 
cation,  installation,  testing  and  inspection  of 
oil  pipelines,  piping,  fittings  and  appurten¬ 
ances,  and  oil  pumping  stations. 

Gas  and  oil  installations  on  or  adjacent 
to  railway  property  must  be  in  accordance 
with  Part  XII  of  the  regulations  under  the 
Railway  Act  of  British  Columbia. 

Oil  storage  tanks  must  conform  to  A.P.  1 
Standards  or,  if  new,  to  the  current  editions 
of  A.P.  1  Standard  12A,  12B,  12C,  or 
12E,  depending  on  the  type  of  construction. 

Inspection  Engineers  must  inspect  all  pipe¬ 
lines  during  construction,  may  condemn 
anything  not  in  conformity  with  require¬ 
ments,  and  may  order  an  unsafe  section  of 
line  out  of  service  until  repaired. 

Contractors  and  supervisors  are  obliged 
to  inform  the  Inspecting  Engineer  of  defects 
that  might  endanger  safety. 

The  company  must  submit  to  the  Inspect¬ 
ing  Engineer  for  approval  all  pipeline  test 
procedures.  He  must  be  notified  when  tests 
are  to  be  made,  and  the  company  is  required 
to  make  results  of  the  tests  available  to  him 
on  request. 

The  Inspecting  Engineer  must  make  a 
general  inspection  of  a  pipeline  before  it 
is  opened  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
Minister.  Subsequent  inspections  must  be 
made  when  necessary  for  public  protection. 

Unless  otherwise  approved  by  the  Minis¬ 
ter,  operating  and  maintenance  procedures 
on  gas  pipelines  are  governed  by  Code 
A.S.A.  B3 1.1.8,  1955,  Chapter  V,  and  on 
oil  pipelines,  by  a  code  approved  by  the 
Minister. 

If  serious  injury  or  death  is  caused  by  an 
accident  resulting  from  failure  or  misuse 
of  a  pressure  vessel,  the  company  owning 
or  operating  the  pipeline  must  immediately 
notify  the  Deputy  Minister  by  telegraph  or 
telephone,  stating  the  nature  of  the  accident, 
where  it  occurred,  and  where  the  equipment 
can  be  inspected.  Immediate  confirmation 
by  mail  is  also  necessary,  giving  a  list  of 
persons  killed  or  injured. 

The  Chief  Inspecting  Engineer  may  inves¬ 
tigate  any  accident  caused  by  failure  of  any 
pressure  vessel  or  component  used  in  the 
operation  of  a  pipeline. 


British  Columbia  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Regulations  Act,  a  number  of  regulations 
issued  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  were  gazetted  December  24,  1959. 
Among  these  are  the  General  Accident  Pre¬ 
vention  Regulations,  which  now  have  the 
number  B.C.  Reg.  394/59.  These  regula¬ 
tions,  and  also  B.C.  Reg.  418/59,  Ship 
Construction  Accident  Prevention,  were 
filed  as  regulations  without  change.  The 
first-aid  requirements  have  been  revised,  and 
new  regulations  were  issued  with  respect 
to  electrical  hazards. 

Electrical  Contacts 

Regulation  415/59,  entitled  “Protection 
Against  Electric  Contacts,”  effective  lanuary 
1,  1960,  relates  to  any  project  where  work¬ 
men,  material  or  equipment  may  contact 
energized  electrical  transmission  systems. 

It  provides  that  no  material  may  be 
piled,  stored,  or  handled,  or  equipment 
operated,  within  10  feet  of  any  energized 
electrical  transmission  or  electrical  distri¬ 
bution  system,  unless  a  clearance  in  writing 
is  obtained,  or  other  precautions  described 
below  are  taken. 

If  a  clearance  in  writing  is  obtained,  it 
must  be  signed  before  the  work  begins  by 
the  person  or  persons  controlling  the  elec¬ 
trical  systems.  It  must  state  that  for  the 
duration  of  the  work  the  electrical  con¬ 
ductors  will  be  deenergized,  effectively 
guarded  against  contact,  displaced  from  the 
work  area,  or  rerouted  from  the  work  area. 
This  clearance  must  be  continuously  avail¬ 
able  for  inspection  at  the  work  project. 

If  a  written  clearance  is  unobtainable 
before  the  work  is  to  begin,  the  following 
precautions  must  be  taken.  The  area  within 
which  equipment  or  material  is  to  be  moved 
must  be  barricaded  and  supervised  to  ex¬ 
clude  persons  not  working  on  the  project. 
A  workman  must  be  designated  as  a  watch¬ 
man;  his  sole  task  for  the  duration  of  the 
work  must  be  to  order  the  movement  of 
equipment  or  material  stopped  if  contact 
with  the  electrical  conductors  appears  prob¬ 
able,  or  if  conditions  prevent  him  from 
performing  his  duty.  No  person  other  than 
equipment  operators  may  touch  the  equip¬ 
ment  or  material  when  it  is  in  motion.  No 
person  may  move  a  load  or  a  rigging  line 
from  its  position  of  natural  suspension  when 
it  is  near  energized  electrical  conductors. 

First  Aid 

Regulation  393/59  concerning  First  Aid 
Service  Requirements  for  Employers  became 
effective  lanuary  1,  1960.  It  replaces  require¬ 
ments  previously  issued  by  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board. 
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Employers  must  provide,  at  their  own 
expense,  first  aid  equipment  and  services 
in  accordance  with  standards  set  out  in  the 
regulation.  The  Board,  however,  may  vary 
these  requirements.  If  an  employer  fails 
to  furnish  the  required  equipment  and 
services,  the  Board  may  do  so  and  charge 
the  cost  to  him.  The  employer  must,  upon 
request,  submit  to  the  Board  a  report  on 
his  first  aid  equipment  and  services. 

Where  there  is  no  principal  contractor 
at  a  place  of  employment,  a  new  provision 
states  that  all  workmen  employed  there  are 
considered  to  be  employees  of  the  owner  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  first  aid  require¬ 
ments. 

The  regulation  divides  industries  into 
Class  "A,”  Class  ‘‘B,-’  and  Class  “C”  hazards, 
listing  specific  industries  in  each  class.  It 
provides  for  each  class  two  basic  standards 
for  first  aid  equipment  and  service,  one 
when  the  place  of  employment  is  less  than 
five  miles  from,  and  another  when  the  place 
of  employment  is  more  than  five  miles  from, 
the  office  of  a  doctor  or  hospital.  Additional 
equipment  is  necessary  if  crews  are  more 
than  ten  minutes  travelling  time  from  the 
first  aid  equipment  and  service.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  first  aid  kit  to  be  maintained 
in  each  class  of  industry  in  each  of  these 
circumstances,  and  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  employed,  is  specified  in  a 
schedule. 

When  workmen  are  engaged  in  ship- 
lining,  ship  repairing  or  stevedoring  on  board 
ship  without  access  to  a  dock  first  aid  room, 
a  waterfront  first  aid  kit  must  be  provided 
for  crews  of  10  or  fewer  (a  new  provision) 
and,  for  crews  of  11  to  24,  a  first  aid 
attendant  also;  for  crews  of  25  or  more, 
a  waterfront  first  aid  kit  and  a  first  aid 
attendant  must  be  provided  whether  there 
is  a  dock  first  aid  room  or  not. 

First  aid  requirements  are  set  out  for 
mobile  equipment  operating  where  first  aid 
or  medical  aid  is  not  readily  available. 

Employers  are  required  to  provide  proper 
care  for  injured  workmen  and  must  have 
suitable  transportation  and  a  first  aid  attend¬ 
ant  available  to  take  them  to  a  doctor  or 
hospital. 

Municipal  fire  departments  employing  20 
or  more  firemen  must  include  a  first  aid 
attendant  for  each  20  men,  and  he  is 
required  to  accompany  them  to  fires. 

Suggested  plans  are  shown  for  first  aid 
rooms.  They  must  be  convenient  to  oper¬ 
ations,  be  properly  painted,  ventilated, 
heated  and  lighted,  be  provided  with  hot 
and  cold  water  and,  if  available,  telephone 
communication  with  working  areas  and 
other  central  points  (unless  the  Board  directs 


otherwise).  When  first  aid  rooms  are  more 
than  two  hours  travelling  time  by  land  or 
water  from  a  hospital  they  must  have  special 
emergency  equipment  and  accommodation. 

When  a  first  aid  attendant  is  required,  his 
services  must  be  readily  available.  He  is  in 
charge  of  all  first  aid  treatment.  The  em¬ 
ployer  must  obtain  the  attendant’s  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  Competency  before  he  commences 
his  duties,  retain  it  while  he  is  employed, 
produce  it  on  request  of  the  Board,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  attendant  on  termination 
of  his  employment. 

When  the  work  location  is  more  than  two 
hours  travelling  time  from  a  doctor  or 
hospital,  where  there  is  no  immediate  means 
of  communication,  or  where  transportation 
is  impossible,  the  first  aid  attendant  must 
have  at  least  a  Grade  “B”  Industrial  First 
Aid  Certificate,  unless  the  Board  approves 
otherwise. 

The  first  aid  attendant  is  required  to 
record  certain  information  in  respect  of  all 
accidents. 

A  new  provision  specifies  that  the  Board 
may  cancel  or  suspend  the  certificate  of  a 
first  aid  attendant  who  is  not  performing 
his  duties  satisfactorily. 

Any  person  who  fraudulently  obtains  an 
Industrial  First  Aid  Certificate,  or  who  does 
not  have  a  valid  First  Aid  Certificate  and 
acts  as  a  first  aid  attendant,  is  now  guilty 
of  an  offence. 

Manitoba  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

Regulations  under  the  Manitoba  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act  establishing  a 
Medical  Board  of  Reference  to  which  an 
injured  workman  may  appeal  a  medical 
decision  were  gazetted  on  January  9  as  Man. 
Reg.  95/59. 

This  new  board  will  replace  the  Medical 
Board,  an  advisory  body  of  qualified  medical 
practitioners  voluntarily  created  by  the 
Board  some  20  years  ago. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  an  injured 
workman  who  feels  aggrieved  by  a  decision 
of  a  medical  officer  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  or  a  doctor  consulted 
by  it  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  Medical 
Board  of  Reference.  Also,  in  the  case  of 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  one  of  its 
medical  officers  and  the  employee’s  doctor, 
the  Board  may  of  its  own  accord  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Medical  Board  of  Reference. 
In  such  cases  the  appeal  board  will  consist 
of  a  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman 
appointed  by  the  Manitoba  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  one  doctor  named  by  the  injured 
workman,  one  by  the  employer  and  one  by 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  from 
a  panel  of  specialists  furnished  by  the 
Medical  Association. 
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The  regulations  further  provide  that  the 
Board  may  refer  medical  questions  to  a 
Medical  Board  of  Reference  even  when 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  In  such 
cases,  the  Board  will  consist  of  two  doctors 
named  by  the  Medical  Association  and  one 
or  more  nominated  by  the  Board  from  a 
panel  of  specialists  furnished  by  the  Medical 
Association. 

The  Medical  Board  may  determine  its 
own  procedure  and  at  a  time  and  place 
designated  by  the  chairman  must  examine 
the  injured  workmen,  taking  whatever  addi¬ 
tional  steps  are  deemed  necessary.  The 
Medical  Board  of  Reference  must  then 
report  its  findings  to  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board. 

Nova  Scotia  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

Hospitals  were  brought  within  the  scope 
of  the  collective  liability  section  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
by  an  order  gazetted  on  January  13. 

Saskatchewan  Minimum  Wage  Act 

In  a  revision  of  its  minimum  wage  orders, 
the  Saskatchewan  Minimum  Wage  Board 
replaced  its  two  general  orders  by  a  new 
order  (No.  1,  1960)  which  provides  for  a 
minimum  wage  of  $32  a  week  for  employees 
18  years  and  over  and  of  $30  for  employees 
under  18,  effective  April  4.  Previously,  the 
minimum  for  adult  workers  was  $30  a  week 
in  the  cities  and  15  larger  towns  and  $29 
elsewhere  in  the  province;  for  employees 
under  18  years,  $28  and  $27,  respectively. 

The  new  general  order  also  increased 
part-time  rates  to  85  cents  an  hour  for 
employees  over  18  and  to  80  cents  for  em¬ 
ployees  under  18. 

Similarly,  in  place  of  the  four  special 
orders  for  hotels,  restaurants,  educational 
institutions,  hospitals  and  nursing  homes, 
the  Board  issued  two  new  orders  with 
province-wide  coverage  that  provide  for  the 
same  minima  as  the  general  order. 

In  addition,  the  Board  revised  the  five 
special  orders  for  oil  well  drilling  rigs, 
logging  and  lumbering  operations,  amuse¬ 
ment  places,  janitors  and  caretakers  in  resi¬ 
dential  buildings,  and  truck  drivers,  increas¬ 
ing  rates  by  an  average  of  5  cents  an  hour. 
It  also  amended  the  special  order  respect¬ 
ing  earnings  statements  (No.  12)  to  require 
employers  to  furnish  employees  with  an 
itemized  earnings  statement  on  termination 
of  employment,  as  well  as  on  each  regular 
pay  day. 

Coverage 

The  eight  orders  that  will  be  in  effect 
after  April  4  are  as  follows:  No.  1,  all 
employees  not  covered  by  other  orders  or 


specifically  excluded;  No.  2,  hotels  and 
restaurants;  No.  3,  educational  institutions, 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes;  No.  7,  janitors 
or  caretakers  in  residential  buildings;  No. 
8,  truck  drivers  (commercial  or  public 
service  vehicles  over  2,000  lbs.  net  weight); 
No.  9,  logging  and  lumbering;  No.  10, 
amusement  places;  No.  11,  oil  well  drilling 
rigs. 

Except  for  the  dropping  of  the  differential 
between  cities  and  larger  towns  and  smaller 
centres,  the  total  coverage  of  the  orders  is 
unchanged.  Together  the  general  order  and 
the  seven  special  orders  cover  all  workers 
in  the  provinec  except  the  following:  domes¬ 
tic  servants  in  private  homes;  agricultural 
workers;  employees  in  boarding  or  rooming 
houses;  persons  employed  solely  in  a  mana¬ 
gerial  capacity;  firemen  (who  are  covered 
by  the  Fire  Departments  Platoon  Act); 
employees  engaged  in  rural  road  mainten¬ 
ance  or  highway  construction  work;  cooks 
and  cookees  employed  by  boarding  car  con¬ 
tractors  and  in  cook  cars  operated  by  high¬ 
way  construction  contractors;  registered 
nurses,  student  nurses  or  nursing  assistants, 
and  student  laboratory  or  x-ray  technicians 
whose  wages  and  working  conditions  are 
fixed  by  regulations  under  the  Hospital 
Standards  Act;  employees  employed  on  core 
drilling  rigs,  in  oil  well  servicing  and  in 
the  geophysical  or  seismographic  survey 
industry. 

MUnimum  Rates 

The  revised  orders  have  continued  the 
practice  of  setting  weekly  rates  for  full-time 
employees  and  hourly  rates  for  part-time 
workers,  with  lower  minima  for  employees 
under  18.  Under  the  general  order  and  the 
orders  governing  employees  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  educational  institutions,  hospi¬ 
tals  and  nursing  homes  (Orders  2  and  3), 
the  full-time  or  weekly  rates  apply  to  per¬ 
sons  who  work  36  or  more  hours  a  week 
and  the  part-time  or  hourly  rates  to  em¬ 
ployees  whose  normal  work  week  is  less 
than  36  hours.  Also  following  previous 
practices,  these  orders  impose  a  quota  on 
part-time  employees,  limiting  the  number  of 
such  workers  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  full-time  workers  employed. 

The  order  for  amusement  places  (No. 
10)  defines  “full-time”  employees  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  orders  referred  to 
above  but  classifies  as  “part-time”  persons 
who  work  between  16  and  36  hours  a  week 
and  as  “casual”  employees  who  normally 
work  less  than  16  hours  a  week.  It  does 
not,  however,  limit  the  number  of  part-time 
or  casual  employees. 

Under  Order  No.  7,  the  order  for  janitors 
and  caretakers  in  residential  buildings,  the 
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weekly  rate  applies  to  employees  who  work 
48  or  more  hours  a  week  and  the  hourly 
rate  applies  to  employees  who  work  less 
than  48  hours  a  week. 

Weekly  rates  of  $32  for  employees  18 
years  of  age  and  over  and  $30  for  employees 
under  18  are  fixed  for  full-time  employees 
by  the  general  order  (No.  1),  and  also  by 
No.  2  (hotels  and  restaurants),  No.  3  (edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes)  and  No.  10  (amusement  places). 
For  part-time  employees  (and  “casual  em¬ 
ployees”  under  Order  No.  10)  these  same 
orders  set  rates  of  85  cents  an  hour  for 
employees  18  and  over  and  80  cents  for 
employees  under  18.  Other  rates  set  by 
the  eight  orders  are  as  follows: 

Order  No.  1 

Operators  of  motor  vehicles  under  2,000 
lbs.  net  weight,  and  taxi  drivers — $35  a 
week 

Full-time  messengers — $22  a  week 

Delivery  boys  (other  than  students) — 65 0 
an  hour 

Order  No.  7 

Janitors  or  caretakers  in  residential  build¬ 
ings — $42  a  week;  part-time  900  an 
hour 

Order  No.  8 

Truck  drivers  (public  service  or  commer¬ 
cial  vehicles  of  2,000  lbs.  net  weight 
or  over) — 900  an  hour  or  30  per  mile, 
whichever  is  greater 

Swampers  and  helpers — 900  an  hour 

Order  No.  9 

Employees  in  logging  and  lumbering — 
900  an  hour 

Cooks,  cookees,  bull  cooks,  watchmen — 
$150  a  month 

Order  No.  11 

Employees  on  oil-well  drilling  rigs — 850 
an  hour. 

Public  Holidays 

Holiday  provisions  are  again  included 
in  all  orders  except  those  governing  janitors 
and  caretakers  and  the  logging  and  lumber¬ 
ing  industry.  This  means  that  all  employees 
subject  to  these  orders  except  casual  workers 
in  amusement  places  are  entitled  to  eight 
holidays  a  year  with  wages  at  their  regular 
daily  rate  (exclusive  of  overtime).  The 
same  eight  days  are  specified:  New  Year’s 
Day,  Good  Friday,  Victoria  Day,  Dominion 
Day,  Labour  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Re¬ 
membrance  Day  and  Christmas  Day. 

As  before,  there  is  some  variation  in  the 
orders  as  regards  payment  for  time  worked 
on  any  of  the  specified  holidays.  Persons 
subject  to  the  general  order  who  work  on 


a  holiday  are  entitled  to  their  regular  wage, 
plus  one  and  one-half  times  their  regular 
rate  for  all  time  worked.  Employees  in 
hotels,  restaurants,  educational  institutions, 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  are  to  receive, 
in  addition  to  their  regular  daily  wages, 
wages  at  their  regular  rate  or  equivalent 
time  off  with  pay  within  four  weeks.  If 
required  to  work  on  a  holiday,  employees 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  an  oil  well 
drilling  rig  are  to  be  paid  their  usual  daily 
wage  plus  their  regular  rate  of  pay  for 
every  hour  worked.  Although  casual  em¬ 
ployees  in  amusement  places  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  holidays  with  pay,  they  must  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times 
their  regular  rate  if  they  work  on  a  holiday. 

If  the  wages  of  an  employee,  exclusive 
of  overtime,  vary  from  week  to  week,  pay¬ 
ment,  as  before,  is  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  weekly  wage  for  the  four 
weeks  immediately  preceding  the  week  in 
which  the  holiday  occurs.  Also,  the  orders 
again  provide  that  when  Christmas  Day  and 
New  Year’s  Day  fall  on  Sunday,  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  is  to  be  observed  as  a  holiday  and 
paid  for  according  to  the  requirements  laid 
down  in  the  orders.  Similarly,  when  the 
Monday  following  Remembrance  Day  is 
proclaimed  a  holiday,  the  holiday  provisions 
will  apply  to  the  Monday  and  not  to 
November  11. 

Three-hour  Minimum 

All  part-time  or  casual  workers  except 
messengers,  janitors,  caretakers  and  students 
working  after  school  hours  must  again 
receive  a  minimum  of  three  hours’  pay  at 
the  minimum  rate  for  each  occasion  on 
which  they  are  asked  to  report  for  duty, 
whether  or  not  they  work  three  hours. 
Previously,  casual  or  part-time  workers  in 
amusement  places  were  entitled  ot  the  three- 
hour  minimum  in  the  cities  and  within  a 
five-mile  radius  but  not  elsewhere  in  the 
province. 

Working  Shifts 

As  formerly,  the  hours  of  employees  in 
hotels,  restaurants,  educational  institutions, 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  must  be  con¬ 
fined  within  a  12-hour  interval  and  no 
person  may  be  required  to  report  for  duty 
more  than  three  times  within  such  period. 

The  prohibition  against  the  employment 
of  women  between  the  hours  of  12:30  a.m. 
and  6  a.m.  has  been  dropped,  however, 
together  with  the  proviso  permitting  female 
employees  to  work  up  to  1:30  a.m.  provided 
they  were  furnished  with  free  transportation 
by  their  employer.  Instead,  the  new  orders 
applicable  to  such  workplaces  provide  that 
every  female  employee  who  is  required  or 
permitted  to  finish  work  between  the  hours 
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of  12:30  a.m.  and  7  a.m.  must  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  her  residence  at  her  employer’s 
expense. 

Minimum  Age  for  Employment 

In  keeping  with  former  practices,  a  mini¬ 
mum  age  for  employment  is  fixed  for  certain 
types  of  employment  which  would  be  out¬ 
side  the  minimum  age  requirement  in  the 
Factories  Act.  In  hotels,  restaurants,  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  the  minimum  age  for  employment 
remains  16  years.  This  is  also  the  require¬ 
ment  in  amusement  places  except  that,  as 
before,  the  Chairman  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Board  is  authorized  to  grant  exemptions. 

Deductions  from  Wages 

The  orders  governing  hotels,  restaurants, 
educational  institutions,  hospitals  and  nurs¬ 
ing  homes  contain  the  same  rules  with 
respect  to  deductions  as  formerly.  Employers 
who  require  their  employees  to  wear  special 
uniforms  must  provide  them  without  cost  to 
the  employees  and  may  not  charge  for 
repairs  or  laundering.  Deductions  for  board 
and  lodging  are  again  permitted,  however, 
provided  the  employees  agree  to  accept 
these  facilities.  In  hotels  and  restaurants. 


the  maximum  allowable  deduction  remains 
25  cents  for  a  night’s  lodging  and  30  cents 
for  a  single  meal.  The  same  maxima  apply 
in  educational  institutions,  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  except  that,  as  before,  they 
are  limited  to  persons  receiving  $35  a  week 
or  less. 

In  all  five  types  of  workplaces,  the  mini¬ 
mum  meal  period  is  one-half  hour,  exclusive 
of  regular  working  hours,  for  meals  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  premises  and  one  hour  for 
meals  eaten  elsewhere. 

Under  the  new  order  for  logging  and 
lumbering  operations  the  maximum  deduc¬ 
tion  for  board  and  lodging  has  been  raised 
from  $1.60  to  $2  a  day. 

Earnings  Statements 

Order  12,  which,  as  before,  deals  with 
earnings  statements,  now  provides  that  every 
employer  must  furnish  each  of  his  em¬ 
ployees  with  an  earnings  statement  on  ter¬ 
mination  of  employment,  as  well  as  on  each 
regular  pay  day.  The  same  information 
must  be  included,  namely,  the  name  of  the 
employee,  the  beginning  and  ending  dates 
of  the  pay  period,  the  number  of  hours 
worked,  wage  rate  and  job  classification, 
gross  wages,  deductions  and  net  earnings. 


Safety  Code  for  Window  Cleaners 

A  revised  edition  of  Z9 1-1949,  Code  of 
Practice  for  Window  Cleaning  was  approved 
recently  by  the  Canadian  Standards  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

This  second  edition  of  the  code  incor¬ 
porates  some  new  requirements  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
building  and  window  construction  since  the 
1949  edition  was  issued.  It  applies  to  win¬ 
dow  cleaning  operations  performed  on  the 
outside  of  all  public  or  industrial  buildings 
more  than  one  story  high,  or  in  which  the 
sills  of  windows  are  located  more  than  8 
feet  (10  feet  in  the  1949  edition)  above 
grade  or  above  adjoining  flat  roof. 

The  code  is  recommended  for  adoption 
by  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  author¬ 
ities  and  provincial  safety  associations.  It 
is  also  recommended  for  use  by  architects, 
engineers,  building  contractors  engaged  in 
building  commercial,  industrial,  multi-use 
residential  and  public  buildings,  and  firms 
engaged  in  window-cleaning  operations. 

The  revised  edition,  like  the  earlier  one 
(L.G.  1949,  p.  677),  sets  forth  detailed 
specifications  for  the  design  and  safe  use 
of  such  equipment  as  swinging  scaffolds, 
boatswains’  chairs,  ladders,  safety  belts  and 
fittings  and  safety-strap  terminals,  and  for 
the  installation  of  anchors  in  buildings  of 


various  types  of  construction.  A  new  section 
covering  picture  frame  windows  and  curtain 
wall  types  has  been  added. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  revised 
code,  window  cleaners  assigned  to  work  on 
scaffolds  must  be  provided  with  safety  belts 
in  addition  to  life  lines,  and  no  person  may 
be  assigned  to  work  on  a  scaffold  or  boat¬ 
swain’s  chair  who  has  not  been  instructed 
to  handle  such  equipment  and  who  is  not 
competent  to  do  so.  An  approved  snubbing 
device  attached  to  the  boatswain’s  chair 
to  be  operated  by  the  workman  himself  is 
another  new  requirement. 

Some  responsibility  is  now  placed  on  the 
cleaner  for  his  own  safety.  Belts  and  life 
lines  must  be  inspected  by  the  cleaner  him¬ 
self  before  use,  as  well  as  by  a  competent 
person  once  a  month  as  specified  in  the 
earlier  edition. 

The  revised  code  also  emphasizes  that 
lag  screws  or  screwed-in  fittings  in  wood 
window  frames  should  be  condemned  and 
replaced  by  approved  anchors. 

Z91-1959,  Code  of  Practice  for  Window 
Cleaning  may  be  obtained  from  the  General 
Manager,  Canadian  Standards  Association, 
235  Montreal  Road,  Ottawa  2.  The  price 
is  $1.25  a  copy. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Totals  of  claimants  for  benefit  at  end  of  December,  of  claimants  for  seasonal 
benefit,  and  of  initial  and  renewal  claims  during  month  all  higher  than  month 
earlier  but  lower  than  year  before,  statistics"  show.  Month's  revenue  higher 


Claimants!  for  unemployment  insurance 
on  December  31,  1959  numbered  685,700, 
of  whom  116,500  were  seasonal  benefit 
claimants.  This  number  was  64  per  cent 
higher  than  the  total  of  417,500  (5,300  sea¬ 
sonal  benefit)  on  November  30,  1959  but 
4  per  cent  lower  than  the  total  of  715,000 
(126,900  seasonal  benefit)  on  December  31, 
1958. 

Fishermen  included  in  the  seasonal  bene¬ 
fit  claimants  on  December  31,  1959  num¬ 
bered  17,800;  on  November  30  they  totalled 
350,  and  on  December  31,  1958  they  num¬ 
bered  16,900. 

On  December  31,  1959,  males  comprised 

78  per  cent  of  the  claimants,  on  November 
30  they  had  made  up  74  per  cent,  and  on 
December  31,  1958,  they  had  comprised 

79  per  cent  of  the  total.  During  December 
1959  the  number  of  male  claimants  increased 
74  per  cent  while  the  number  of  female 
claimants  rose  by  only  38  per  cent. 

Males  comprised  99.4  per  cent  of  the 
fishermen  who  were  claiming  seasonal  bene¬ 
fit  on  December  31,  1959. 

Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  benefit 
during  December  numbered  441,600,  which 
was  60  per  cent  more  than  the  278,600  in 
the  previous  month  but  about  7  per  cent 
less  than  the  475,200  of  December  1958. 

The  average  weekly  number  of  benefi¬ 
ciaries  was  estimated  at  361,500  for  Decem¬ 
ber  and  209,600  for  November  1959,  com¬ 
pared  with  371,100  for  December  1958. 

The  average  weekly  benefit  payment 
was  $21.51  in  December  and  $20.85  in 
November  1959,  compared  with  $21.53  in 
December  of  the  previous  year. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  for 
December  1959  show  that  insurance  books 


*See  Tables  E-l  to  E-4  at  back  of  this  issue. 
tA  claimant’s  unemployment  register  is  placed  in 
the  "live  file”  at  the  local  office  as  soon  as  the  claim 
is  forwarded  for  computation.  As  a  result,  the  count 
of  claimants  at  any  given  time  inevitably  includes 
some  whose  claims  are  in  process. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
factors  other  than  numbers  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  industries, 
increase  in  area  population,  influence  of 
weather  conditions,  and  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation. 

Claimants  should  not  be  interpreted  either 
as  “total  number  of  beneficiaries”  or  “total 
job  applicants”. 


or  contribution  cards  had  been  issued  to 
4,834,084  employees  who  had  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Fund  since  April  1,  1959. 

At  December  31,  1959,  employers  regis¬ 
tered  numbered  325,706,  an  increase  of  939 
since  November  30. 

Enforcement  Statistics 

During  December  5,170  investigations 
were  conducted  by  enforcement  officers 
across  Canada.  Of  these,  3,096  were  spot 
checks  of  postal  and  counter  claims  to 
verify  the  fulfilment  of  statutory  conditions 
and  124  were  miscellaneous  investigations. 
The  remaining  1,950  were  investigations  in 
connection  with  claimants  suspected  of  mak¬ 
ing  false  statements  to  obtain  benefit. 

Prosecutions  were  begun  in  121  cases, 
28  against  employers  and  93  against  claim¬ 
ants.*  Punitive  disqualifications  as  a  result 
of  claimants’  making  false  statements  or 
misrepresentations  numbered  1,030.* 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  in  December  1959  totalled  $28,- 
576,933.39  compared  with  $27,823,610.54 
in  November  and  $17,013,284.32  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1958.  Benefits  paid  in  December  1959 
totalled  $32,661,332.95  compared  with  $17,- 
479,376.35  in  November  and  $33,530,160.00 
in  December  1958.  The  balance  in  the  fund 
on  December  31,  1959,  was  $471,094,255.96; 
on  November  30  it  was  $475,178,655.52 
and  on  December  31,  1958,  $625,363,366.21. 


#These  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  investiga¬ 
tions  conducted  during  this  period. 
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Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Decision  CUB-1710,  January  11,  1960 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim- 
and,  married,  21  years  of  age,  filed  an  initial 
application  for  benefit  and  was  registered 
for  employment  as  a  general  office  clerk. 
She  had  worked  as  a  bookkeeping  machine 
operator  for  a  firm  in  Calgary  from  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1957  to  June  26,  1959,  when  she 
voluntarily  left  to  move  with  her  husband 
to  Innisfail,  Alta.,  where  he  had  permanent 
employment.  Her  rate  of  pay,  at  the  time 
of  leaving  her  job,  was  $42  a  week. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  from  receipt  of  benefit  as  of  June 
28,  1959,  the  effective  date  of  her  claim, 
on  the  ground  that  she  was  not  available 
for  work  in  that  she  was  residing  in  a 
place  where  there  were  no  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  employment  for  her  (Section 
54  (2)  (a)  of  the  Act). 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  board  of 
referees,  contending  that  she  was  available 
for  employment  and  would  accept  office 
work  any  time  it  was  possible  to  obtain. 
She  stated  that  she  had  applied  for  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  bank  in  Innisfail  as  well  as 
at  other  employers  in  that  town  but  there 
were  no  vacancies. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  local 
office  for  information  as  to  whether  she 
would  accept  work  outside  her  present  place 
of  residence,  the  claimant  stated  “I  do  not 
want  employment  anywhere  else  but  Innis¬ 
fail.” 

The  placement  officer  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Commission’s  office  in  Red 
Deer,  Alta.,  commented: 

Innisfail  is  a  small  town  that  has  a  population 
of  less  than  2000  people.  The  business  offices 
there  are  few  and  of  course  on  a  small  scale — 
very  few  general  office  clerks  would  be  in 
demand  there,  especially  without  typing  as  our 
claimant  is.  It  is  felt  it  would  be  difficult  to 
place  her  if  her  place  of  employment  is  to  be 
restricted  to  Innisfail. 

The  board  of  referees,  at  a  session  held 
in  Edmonton  on  August  21,  1959,  by  a 
unanimous  decision  dismissed  the  claimant’s 
appeal  and  in  so  doing  took  cognizance  of 
the  Umpire’s  decisions  CUB-1416  and  1489, 
to  which  it  had  been  referred  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  officer. 

With  the  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  referees,  the  claimant  appealed 
to  the  Umpire  on  September  11,  1959, 
stating  that  she  had  already  secured  employ¬ 
ment  in  Innisfail  despite  the  view  expressed 
by  the  Commission’s  local  office  that  the 


chances  of  obtaining  work  there  were  vir¬ 
tually  non-existent.  She  contended,  there¬ 
fore,  that  she  was  entitled  to  benefit  for  the 
period  she  was  unemployed. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  30,  1959,  for 
the  attention  of  the  Umpire,  the  claimant, 
apart  from  giving  reasons  why  it  was  not 
feasible  for  her  to  accept  employment  out¬ 
side  of  Innisfail,  stated  that  the  position  as 
secretary  at  the  Innisfail  Veterinary  Clinic 
became  vacant  on  August  6,  1959,  and 
that  she  commenced  in  the  employment  the 
following  day.  She  added  that  “although 
typing  was  required,  they  have  given  me 
the  opportunity  of  learning  this  while  on 
the  job.” 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  There  is 
no  specific  information  in  the  record  regard¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market  in 
Innisfail  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  an 
effort  was  made  by  the  local  office  to  follow 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  usual  practice, 
namely  to  ascertain  whether  the  claimant 
would  take  employment  in  other  than  her 
registered  occupation. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  endorse  the  view  that,  only  two 
days  after  the  claimant  had  become  unem¬ 
ployed,  she  was  not  available  for  work 
merely  because  it  was  considered  “difficult” 
to  place  her  in  general  office  work  in  Innis¬ 
fail  as  she  had  no  experience  in  typing, 
and  even  less  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
she  found  work  there  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  after  she  had  become  unem¬ 
ployed. 

In  my  opinion,  the  claimant  has  proved 
that  she  was  available  for  work  during  the 
period  in  question,  and  I  so  decide. 

The  claimant’s  appeal  is,  therefore, 
allowed. 

The  two  decisions  of  the  Umpire  to  which 
the  board  of  referees  was  referred  by  the 
insurance  officer  did  not  afford  proper  guid¬ 
ance,  as  they  pertain  to  facts  which  have 
very  little  similarity,  if  any,  to  those  of 
the  present  appeal.  Decision  CUB- 141 6 
deals  with  the  case  of  a  married  woman  who 
had  temporarily,  i.e.,  for  six  months,  gone 
to  reside  in  a  sparsely  populated  area 
(situated  more  than  350  miles  from  Seven 
Islands,  Que.),  and  decision  CUB- 1489  with 
the  case  of  a  lumberjack  who  had  refused 
an  offer  of  employment  because  his  wife 
was  ill  and  he  could  not  leave  his  home 
before  a  month  and  a  half.  In  both  cases, 
the  records  show  that  the  claimants  resided 
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in  a  remote  area  where  there  were  no 
reasonable  opportunities  of  employment  for 
them. 

Decision  CUB-1712,  January  19,  1960 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim¬ 
ant,  married,  23  years  of  age,  applied  for 
benefit  and  was  registered  for  employment 
as  a  bookkeeper.  She  had  worked  as  a 
stenographer-bookkeeper  for  the  Stony  Plain 
Motor  Company  Limited,  Stony  Plain,  Alta., 
from  May  1,  1956  to  May  31,  1959,  when 
she  voluntarily  left  for  the  following  reason: 
“We  have  moved  to  Hythe  where  my 
husband  is  employed.  At  the  present  time 
anyway  there  are  no  openings  for  my  type 
of  work  here.”  Her  rate  of  pay  at  the  time 
of  leaving  was  $220.00  a  month. 

The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  from  receipt  of  benefit  as  of  June 
7,  1959,  the  effective  date  of  claim,  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  not  available  for  work 
in  that  she  was  residing  in  a  village  where 
there  were  no  reasonable  opportunities  of 
employment  for  her  (section  54  (2)  (a)  of 
the  Act). 

According  to  the  submissions,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Hythe  is  472  and  the  nearest  place 
of  employment  is  Stony  Plain  (population 
1083). 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  board  of 
referees  on  July  13,  1959,  and  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  “there  is  not  any  avail¬ 
able  work  in  my  line  at  Hythe.” 

The  claimant  was  not  present  nor  was 
she  represented  at  the  hearing  of  her  case 
by  a  board  of  referees  in  Edmonton  on 
August  7,  1959.  The  board,  by  a  unanimous 
decision,  dismissed  the  appeal  on  the  ground 
that  the  claimant  had  “so  restricted  her 
availability  for  employment  that  it  must  be 
held  that  she  has  failed  to  prove  that  she 
is  available  for  work  as  required  by  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.”  The  board 
was  referred  to  CUBs  574  and  1103. 

Subsequently,  there  was  quite  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  the  claimant  and 
the  insurance  suprevisor  of  the  local  office, 
the  claimant  giving  reasons  why,  in  her 
opinion,  she  should  be  entitled  to  benefit 
and  the  insurance  supervisor  explaining  why 
she  was  deemed  not  to  be  available  for 
work. 

With  the  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  referees,  the  claimant  appealed 
to  the  Umpire.  In  effect,  she  contended  that, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  that  had  been 
expressed,  Hythe  was  not  situated  in  a 
remote  area  and  that  persons  were  employed 
there  in  her  line  of  work  as  a  stenographer- 
bookkeeper  with  general  office  experience, 
notwithstanding  that  she  had  been  unable 


to  find  such  employment.  She  also  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  bank  in  Hythe  employed 
six  or  seven  persons  and  that  three  automo¬ 
bile  dealers  there  used  much  the  same 
bookkeeping  systems  as  she  was  familiar 
with. 

In  response  to  a  written  request  from  the 
Regional  Claims  Officer,  dated  October  2, 
1959,  for  information  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  claimant’s  obtaining  employment  in 
Hythe,  the  manager  of  the  Commission’s 
office  in  Dawson  Creek,  B.C.,  stated,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

Hythe,  Alberta  has  a  population  of  approx. 
500  and  is  situated  43  miles  south  east  of 
Dawson  Creek,  8  miles  west  of  Beaverlodge, 
Alta,  and  about  43  miles  west  of  Grande 
Prairie,  Alta.  Business  establishments  total  about 
18,  out  of  which  only  the  following  employ 
female  help: 

Swanston,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate — office 
clerk,  1  girl;  Oakford’s  Ltd.,  Gen.  Store — sales 
clerks,  2  to  3;  Village  of  Hythe,  Municipality — 
office  clerk,  1;  McLeod  &  Inkster,  merchant — 
sales  clerk,  1;  Hythe  Hotel  Ltd. — chambermaids, 
2;  Madge  Snack  Bar — waitresses,  2;  Hythe  Mer¬ 
cantile — sales  clerks,  2;  Pearson’s  Cafe  Shop — 
waitresses,  2;  Post  Office  Dept. — clerk,  1;  Hythe 
Cafe — waitresses,  2;  Alta.  Treasury  Branch — 
bank  clerks,  2;  Can.  Bank  of  Commerce — bank 
clerks,  1  to  2. 

Claimant’s  chances  of  obtaining  employment 
in  her  registered  occupation  in  Hythe  are 
limited.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  3 
motor  car  dealerships  are  not  using  female 
help  as  they  are  only  small  agencies. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  Avail¬ 
ability  for  work  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  case. 

In  the  present  case,  the  record  shows 
that  the  claimant  quit  her  employment  and 
moved  from  a  very  small  town  or  village, 
where  she  had  paid  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  contributions  for  the  past  three  years, 
to  one  of  a  lesser  population  where  her 
husband  was  employed.  It  shows  also  that 
she  was  willing  to  work  but  only  in  Hythe 
and  solely  as  a  stenographer-bookkeeper  or 
as  a  general  office  clerk,  and  that  her 
chances  of  obtaining  such  employment  there 
were  “limited”. 

I  must  say  that,  as  a  general  rule  and 
as  stated  in  the  Umpire’s  decisions  CUBs 
514  and  1103  to  which  the  board  of  referees 
was  referred  by  the  insurance  officer,  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  to  provide  benefit  to  insured 
persons  who  voluntarily  leave  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  large  centres  to  move  to  small 
communities  where  there  are  no  reasonable 
opportunities  of  employment.  That,  however, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  is  not 
the  case  in  the  present  appeal,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  prepared  to  endorse  the  view 

( Continued  on  page  296) 
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LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  January 
Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  January  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  151  wage  schedules  for  inclusion 
in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Government  and 
its  crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction,  remodelling, 
repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  147  contracts  in  these  categories  was 
awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to 
trade  unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  the  heading  provide 

that: 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by  provincial 
legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 


Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  awarded  in  January  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment  were 
as  follows: 


Department 

Agriculture  . 

Defence  Production 

Post  Office  . 

R.C.M.P. 


No.  of  Contracts 
6 

81 

12 

2 


Aggregate  Amount 
$2,834,650.00 
281,936.00 
84,197.85 
11,403.00 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Government 
contracts  for  works  of  construction  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
contain  provisions  to  secure  the  payment  of 
wages  generally  accepted  as  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  each  trade  or  classification  employed 
in  the  district  where  the  work  is  being  per¬ 
formed. 

The  practice  of  Government  departments 
and  those  Crown  corporations  to  which  the 
legislation  applies,  before  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  work  of  construction,  re¬ 
modelling,  repair  or  demolition,  is  to  obtain 
wage  schedules  from  the  Department  of 
Labour  showing  the  applicable  wage  rate 
toi  each  classification  of  workmen  deemed 
to  be  required  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


These  wage  schedules  are  thereupon  in¬ 
cluded  with  other  relevant  labour  condi¬ 
tions  as  terms  of  such  contracts  to  be 
observed  by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  in  advance  the  classifications  to 
be  employed  in  the  execution  of  a  contract. 
A  statement  of  the  labour  conditions  which 
must  be  observed  in  every  such  contract 
is  however,  included  therein  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  and  effect  as  those  which  apply 
in  works  of  construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s  Fair 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legislation 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa. 
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ment(provide°thattj°ndili0nS  hlduded  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equip- 

Per.sonf,  wh°  Perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currency  paid  m  the  district  to  competent  workmen;  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate  then 

by^hekis^oT^mov^e13^  S'®*  ^  *e. wages  paid  be  less  than  those  established 

oy  me  laws  ot  tne  provmce  m  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

./k)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district 
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-overtlme  rate?  of  Pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 

m^^easonabl^hours; t^°Se  fiXCd  by  CUSt°m  °f  the  tlade  111  the  district>  -  -  excess  ofTah 

race  ^ItPonnf^n81!^!.156  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 

to  aheged  discretion  )  "  81°n’  86  haS  made  a  complaint  w,th  respect 


Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  January 

During  January  the  sum  of  $9,164.94  was  collected  from  eight  contractors  for  wage 
arrears  due  their  employees  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  contractors,  or  their 
subcontractors,  to  apply  the  wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employment  required 
by  the  schedule  of  labour  conditions  forming  part  of  their  contract.  This  amount  is  for 
distribution  to  the  264  workers  concerned. 


Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  January 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
ours  ot  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the 
Mmister  ot  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Whitehorse  Y  T:  Ben  Leveille,  construction  of  two  barns,  Experimental  Farm,  Mile 
1019,  Alaska  Highway. 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

Aylmer  Ont:  Roscoe  Alcorn,  *general  maintenance,  Project  1/48.  Belleville  Ont: 
K  S  Reid,  *plumbing  &  heating,  Projects  2/48  &  3/49;  W  Danford,  ^general  maintenance, 
Projects  2/48  &  3/49.  Cornwall  Ont:  Tellier  &  Groleau  Inc,  construction  of  105  row 
housing  units  &  20  apartment  units  (FP  3/57).  Ottawa  Ont:  MacFarlane  &  Leblanc, 
^electrical  repairs,  Strathcona  Heights  &  Merivale  Road.  Pembroke  Ont:  R  Harvey! 
-’plumbing  &  heating,  Project  1/48  &  Atomic  Energy  Houses;  G  A  Bechamp,  ^carpentry 
&  general  maintenance,  Project  1/48  &  Atomic  Energy  Houses.  Petawawa  Ont:  Bedard  & 
Girard  Ltd,  construction  of  electrical  distribution  system  (DND  13/58,  phase  11).  Comox 
B  C:  J  H  McRae  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  electrical  distribution  system  (DND  6/58). 

Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 

Shubenacadie  Indian  Agency  N  S:  Central  Electric,  electrical  re-wiring,  Shubenacadie 
IRS.  Manitoulin  Island  Indian  Agency  Ont:  Palmer  &  McDairmid,  alterations  &  additions  to 
existing  RCMP  Quarters.  The  Pas  Indian  Agency  Man:  Hudson  Bay  Plumbing  Co  Ltd, 
installation  of  ventilation  fans,  Guy  IRS,  Clear  Water  Lake.  Edmonton  Indian  Agency 
Alta:  Thomas  Koziak,  alterations  &  repairs  to  Indian  houses,  Stony  Plain  Indian  Reserve. 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 

Summerside  P  E  I:  General  Motors  Diesel  Ltd,  ^testing  &  inspection  of  voltage 
regulator  system  of  standby  diesel  generator  &  related  work,  RCAF  Station.  Halifax  N  S: 
A  J  Auton  &  Sons,  interior  painting  of  TAS  School,  HMCS  Stadacona;  Standard  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  to  school  &  modifications  to  lighting  &  power  system,  HMCS 
Stadacona.  Angus  Ont:  E  S  Fox  Plumbing  &  Heating  Ltd,  installation  of  heating  system  in 
five  bldgs,  RCAF  Station.  Moosonee  Ont:  Les  Owens,  stockpiling  of  sand  &  gravel  for 
use  in  future  construction,  RCAF  Station;  Two  Bay  Enterprises,  *unloading,  transporting  & 
storing  of  two  carloads  of  Butler  bldg  parts  &  reels  of  cable.  Shirley  Bay  Ont:  Canadian 
Comstock  Co  Ltd,  extension  of  piping  &  electrical  services  in  laboratories,  DRB.  Uplands 
Ont:  Bogue  Electric  of  Canada  Ltd,  *supply,  installation  &  testing  of  Group  1  Electrical 
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controls  for  High  Speed  Wind  Tunnel,  NAE;  Canadian  Vickers  Ltd,  ^manufacture  & 
installation  of  transonic  section  &  model  access  platform  for  High  Speed  Wind  Tunnel, 
NAE.  Cold  Lake  Alta:  Sunley  Electric  Ltd,  power  provisions  &  modifications  to  Operations 
Bldg,  RCAF  Station. 

Building  and  Maintenance 

Barriefield  Out:  McBride  &  Marrison,  supply  &  installation  of  stairways  to  attics. 
Fort  Henry  Heights.  Clinton  Ont:  Walter  Mould  Metalcraft  Ltd,  installation  of  ventilation 
in  classrooms,  Bldg  21,  RCAF  Station.  Kingston  Ont:  Walker  Painting  &  Decorating  Co 
Ltd,  interior  painting  of  nine  bldgs,  Military  Headquarters,  Eastern  Ontario  Area.  Petawawa 
Ont:  Boldt  Electric  Co  Ltd,  rewiring  &  relighting  bldgs  LI  &  L54.  Fort  Churchill  Man: 
Alf  Grodde  Ltd,  interior  repainting  &  fire  retardent  painting  of  four  bldgs.  Winnipeg  Man: 
Durall  Ltd,  alterations  to  heating  system  in  bldg  P6,  Fort  Osborne  Barracks. 

Department  of  Defence  Production 

Dartmouth  N  S:  James  F  Lahey  Ltd,  application  of  fire  retardent  paint  on  Hangar 
“A”,  RCN  Air  Station  Shearwater.  Greenwood  N  S:  Fred  T  Cleveland,  interior  painting 
of  PMQs,  RCAF  Station.  Halifax  N  S:  Banfield  &  Miles,  application  of  fire  retardent  paint 
on  underwater  repair  shop,  Bldg  No  53,  HMC  Dockyard.  Shearwater  N  S:  Walker  &  Hall 
Ltd,  shingling  roof  of  Infirmary  Bldg  No  49,  RCN  Air  Station.  Camp  Gagetown  N  B: 
Weyman  Construction  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  monorail,  including  footings, 
relocation  of  doors,  concrete  block  walls,  metal  doors  and  necessary  hardware,  Bldg  B  19. 
Chatham  N  B:  Byron  H  MacDonald,  application  of  fire  retardent  paint  on  interior  of 
Hangars  Nos  2  &  3,  RCAF  Station.  St  Margaret’s  N  B:  Byron  H  MacDonald,  interior 
painting  of  Bldg  No  14,  Combined  Quarters,  RCAF  Station.  Senneterre  Que:  Valere  Bolduc, 
painting,  RCAF  Station.  Val  d’Or  Que:  Valere  Bolduc,  painting,  RCAF  Detachment. 
Mount  Hope  Ont:  John  Kenyon  Ltd,  interior  painting  of  hangar  No  2A  with  fire  retardent 
paint,  RCAF  Station.  Picton  Ont:  John  Ter  Haar,  repainting  interior  of  40  PMQs,  Picton 
Heights.  Toronto  Ont:  Intrusion-Prepakt  Ltd,  repairs  to  concrete  slab  floors,  HMCS  York. 
Trenton  Ont:  Walter  F  MacCormack,  interior  painting  of  Barrack  Block  No  3,  RCAF 
Station;  Walter  F  MacCormack,  interior  painting  of  Barrack  Block  No  4,  RCAF  Station. 
Woodstock  Ont:  Cardinal  Painting  &  Decorating  Co  Ltd,  painting  &  general  repairs  to 
Armoury.  Esquimalt  B  C:  Capital  City  Roofing  Co,  repairs  to  floors,  Bldg  No  44,  HMCS 
Naden.  Richmond  B  C:  Quartermaine  &  Sons,  ^interior  painting  of  Barrack  Block  No 
29,  RCAF  Station,  Sea  Island.  Vancouver  B  C:  Lee  Bilt  Construction  Co,  application  of 
asbestos  shingles  on  bldgs,  RCAF  Station.  Vedder  Crossing  B  C:  P  H  Boldt  &  Sons, 
painting  at  No  1 1  Works  Coy,  RCE,  Chilliwack  Detachment. 

National  Harbours  Board 

Montreal  Que:  Leonard  J  Weber  Construction  Co,  construction  of  double-vehicular 
ramp  for  sheds  Nos  7  &  9;  Hiland  Ltd,  construction  of  permanent  offices  in  shed  No  10. 
Vancouver  B  C:  R  L  Welsh  Ltd,  improvements  to  flax  cleaning  plant,  No  3  Elevator;  Tide 
Bay  Dredging  Co  Ltd,  development  of  Mosquito  Creek  Fishermen’s  Basin. 

National  Research  Council 

Ottawa  Ont:  Andrews  Bros  Construction  (Ottawa)  Ltd,  construction  of  small  addition 
to  Bldg  M-20,  Montreal  Road  Laboratories.  Uplands  Ont:  Assaly  Construction  Ltd, 
construction  of  Augmentation  Laboratory,  NAE. 

Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 

Churchill  Man:  Hudson  Bay  Plumbing  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  heating  &  plumbing 
system  in  residence,  Camp  20.  Banff  National  Park  Alta:  Poole  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  mechanical  equipment  service  garage.  Elk  Island  National  Park  Alta:  Ray 
Poissant  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  administration  bldg.  Yoho  National  Park  B  C: 
1  W  Campbell  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  gateway  &  underground  electrical  distribu¬ 
tion  system,  Western  Entrance. 
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Department  of  Public  Works 

Buddens  Tickle  (Sops  Arm)  Nfld:  Gid  Sacrey,  construction  of  wharf.  St  John’s  Nfld: 
McNamara  Construction  of  Newfoundland  Ltd,  harbour  improvements,  main  terminal; 
The  Foundation  Company  of  Canada  Ltd,  removal  of  part  of  sunken  vessel  SS  Desola. 
Pinette  PEI:  L  E  Wellner,  Jr,  extension  to  landing  pier.  Dartmouth  N  S:  Trynor  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  grading  of  access  road  &  property  line  &  installation  of  water  main, 
Oceanographic  &  Hydrographic  Research  Station.  Little  Tancook  N  S:  T  C  Gorman 
(Nova  Scotia)  Ltd,  breakwater  reconstruction.  St  Andrews  N  B:  Modern  Construction 
Ltd,  construction  of  new  water  system,  Biological  Station.  Sydney  N  S:  Maritime  Con¬ 
struction  Ltd,  installation  of  new  passenger  elevator  &  alterations  to  second  floor,  new 
federal  bldg.  Fredericton  N  B:  Diamond  Construction  (1955)  Ltd,  extension  to  drainage, 
ditching,  paving,  etc.,  Science  Service  Laboratory,  UNB  Campus.  Actonvale  Que:  Eugene 
Marcoux  Inc,  extension  &  alterations,  federal' bldg.  Ayer’s  Cliff  Que:  Couillard  Con¬ 
struction  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Aylmer  Que:  W  D  Laflamme  Ltee,  demolition  of 
wharf.  Le  Bic  Que:  Paul  Malenfant,  erection  of  post  office  bldg.  Levis  Que:  Lajeunesse  & 
Freres  Inc,  interior  re-painting,  Dominion  Public  Bldg.  Montreal  Que:  Cote  &  Lavigueur 
Cie  Ltee,  alterations  &  installation  of  new  lock  boxes.  Postal  Station  “B”.  Price  Que: 
Edouard  Perron  &  Arthur  Morin,  erection  of  post  office  bldg.  Ste  Felicite  Que:  Les 
Entreprises  St  Germain  Ltee,  erection  of  post  office  bldg.  Sawyerville  Que:  Albert  Morin, 
construction  of  post  office.  Bayfield  Ont:  Ontario  Marine  &  Dredging  Ltd,  construction  of 
retaining  wall  &  dredging.  Casselman  Ont:  M  J  Sulpher  &  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  post 
office.  Guelph  Ont:  Dunker  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  garage  &  insecticide  bldg. 
Kapuskasing  Ont:  Denis  &  Robert  Charbonneau,  construction  of  headerhouse,  Experimental 
Farm.  Leamington  Ont:  H  W  Link  Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  to  old  federal  bldg. 
Moose  Factory  Ont:  Pulsifer  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  three  double  houses  for 
Dept  of  National  Health  &  Welfare.  Ottawa  Ont:  J  H  Lock  &  Sons  Ltd,  supply  &  installa¬ 
tion  of  remote  cooled  air  conditioning  system  with  related  work  in  conference  room  3415, 
“A”  Bldg,  Cartier  Square;  Theodore  Lapensee,  redecoration  of  certain  rooms,  Justice 
Bldg,  Wellington  St;  M  J  Lafortune  Construction  Ltd,  installation  of  office  partitions, 
etc,  Transportation  Bldg;  Ron  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  Electronic  Data 
Processing  Centre,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Tunney’s  Pasture.  Toronto  Ont:  Tippet- 
Richardson  Ltd,  moving  from  various  locations  to  new  Mackenzie  Bldg;  Otis  Elevator  Co 
Ltd,  improvements  to  elevator  control  system,  Postal  Station  “Q”.  Virgil  Ont:  Stork  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Dauphin  Agency  Man:  Benjamin  F  Klassen, 
construction  of  triplex,  Sandy  Bay.  Winnipeg  Man:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,  addition  to 
Science  Service  Laboratory  for  Dept  of  Agriculture;  G  W  Sadler  Co  Ltd,  installation  of 
mail  handling  equipment,  conveyor  No  43,  General  Post  Office.  Meadow  Lake  Sask:  C  M 
Miners  Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  in  basement  of  federal  bldg  for  Dept  of  Fisheries. 
Touchwood  Agency  Sask:  Skow  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  3-bedroom  staff  residence 
&  residential  school  warehouse  at  Gordon  &  4-bedroom  staff  residence  at  Muscowequan. 
Neilburg  Sask:  C  M  Miners  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Perdue  Sask: 
C  M  Miners  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  St  Philips  Sask:  Gall’s 
Lumber  Yard,  construction  of  triplex  bldg,  Pelly  Agency.  Vanguard  Sask:  Swift  Construc¬ 
tion  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Lake  Claire  Alta:  Dow  &  Scott  Ltd,  construction 
of  abattoir  water  distribution  including  pumphouse.  Mannville  Alta:  New  West  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Harrison  River  B  C:  Fraser  River  Dredging 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  log  boom  at  highway  bridge.  Horton  Bay  B  C:  Pacific  Piledriving 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  small  boat  landing.  Kamloops  B  C:  Marpole  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  RCMP  Administration  Bldg  &  garage.  Minstrel  Island  B  C:  DCD  Pile¬ 
driving,  float  renewal.  Okeover  Arm  B  C:  F  O  White  Contracting  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
approach,  gangway  &  float.  Saanichton  B  C:  H  E  Fowler  &  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  post 
office.  Vancouver  B  C:  Allan  &  Viner  Construction  Ltd,  installation  of  fire  escapes, 
Immigration  Bldg;  B  C  Conveying  Machinery  Ltd,  modification  to  mail  handling  equip¬ 
ment,  General  Post  Office;  Maitland  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  therapeutic 
pool  &  exercise  room  &  extension  to  out-patient  Department,  Shaughnessy  Hospital;  Quadra 
Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  departmental  wharf  &  floats.  Victoria  B  C:  G  H 
Wheaton  Ltd,  drainage,  blacktop  areas,  Prosthetic  Services  Bldg,  DVA  Hospital.  Hay  River 
N  W  T:  St  Laurent  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  two-apartment  teacherage.  lnuvik 
N  W  T:  Creamery  Industry  Supply  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  freezing  equipment  for 
two  refrigerated  bldgs. 
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Contracts  Containing  the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 

Halifax  N  S:  Guildfords  Ltd,  installation  of  crew  accommodation,  Dredge  No  21. 
Lunenburg  N  S:  Atlantic  Bridge  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  two  hopper  scows  for  dredge 
PWD  No  16  replacement.  Hampton  N  B:  Vincent  Construction  Co  Ltd,  general  alterations, 
post  office.  Saint  John  N  B:  Saint  John  Dry  Dock  Co  Ltd,  construction  &  delivery  of  survey 
boat  &  trailer.  Disraeli  Que:  Sylvio  Fortin,  interior  painting,  public  bldg.  Hull  Que:  The 
Powers  Regulator  Co  of  Canada  Ltd,  repairs  to  machinery,  National  Printing  Bureau. 
Huntingdon  Que:  Walter  Harkness,  interior  painting,  federal  bldg.  Lachute  Que:  Denis 
Monette,  interior  painting,  federal  bldg.  Lennoxville  Que:  Lucien  Cote,  repairs  to  heating 
system,  federal  bldg.  Montmorency  Que:  P  E  Gagne,  interior  painting,  public  bldg. 
Montreal  Que:  Montmorency  Automatic  Venetian  Blind  Co,  laundering  of  vetetian  blinds, 
federal  bldg.  Bells  Corners  Ont:  E  O  Switzer,  installation  of  postal  counter,  screenline  & 
lock  boxes,  post  office.  Collins  Bay  Ont:  T  L  Smith  Bldg  Services,  installation  of  postal 
counter,  screenline  &  lock  boxes,  post  office.  Mallorytown  Ont:  A  L  Srigley,  installation 
of  postal  counters,  screenline  &  lock  boxes,  post  office.  Ottawa  Ont:  Westeel  Products 
Ltd,  alterations  to  partitions,  Veterans  Memorial  Bldg;  Ruiter  Electrical  Ltd,  repairs  to 
electrical  system,  RCMP  Headquarters;  McFarlane  &  Leblanc,  repairs  to  electrical  system, 
Transportation  Bldg;  A  C  McDonald  &  Sons,  repairs  to  electrical  system,  “A”  Bldg,  Cartier 
Square.  Vancouver  B  C:  Park  Royal  Contractor,  interior  repairs,  Customs  House. 

Department  of  Transport 

Halifax  N  S:  The  Ellis-Don  Ltd,  construction  of  limestone  contact  bed  &  associated 
piping,  International  Airport.  Maniwaki  Que:  Theophile  Houle,  construction  of  extension 
to  hydrogen  generator  bldg.  Port  Harrison  Que:  Docherty  Construction  Co  Ltd  &  Whelpton 
Electric  Ltd,  construction  of  single  dwelling,  two  storehouses  &  hydrogen  generator  bldg 
with  heating  plant.  Quebec  Que:  Bergerville  Estates  Ltd,  construction  of  heating  plant 
&  power  house  &  related  work,  Airport.  Red  Lake  (Cochenour)  Ont:  Bergman  &  Nelson, 
construction  of  staff  dwelling.  Smiths  Falls  Ont:  W  D  Laflamme  Ltd,  construction  of  new 
fixed  bridge  over  Rideau  River  on  Carthage  St.  Fort  Churchill  Man:  Bird  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  addition  to  apartments  &  construction  of  two-car  garage.  Donavon  Sask:  W  C 
Wells  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  VOR  &  NDB  Bldgs.  Alert  Bay  B  C:  McGinnis 
Bros,  renovation  of  duplex  dwelling.  Fort  Nelson  B  C:  MRS  Construction  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  balloon  inflation  hydrogen  generator  bldg  &  related  work,  Airport.  Sandspit  B  C: 
Greenall  Bros,  construction  of  double  dwelling.  Terrace  B  C:  Caledonia  Electric  Ltd, 
installation  of  low  intensity  approach  lighting  on  runway  32,  Airport.  Williams  Lake  B  C: 
J  W  Bedford  Ltd,  installation  of  water  supply  &  sewage  disposal  facilities,  Airport. 
Frobisher  Bay  N  W  T:  The  Carter  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  two  food  ware¬ 
houses. 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire 

{Continued  from  page  291) 

that  just  because  a  wife  moves  from  a 
small  community,  where  she  has  a  good 
record  of  regular  employment,  to  another 
small  community  she  should  be  auto¬ 
matically  and  immediately  disqualified,  par¬ 
ticularly  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  claimant’s 
opportunities  for  work  in  the  latter  com¬ 
munity  are  not  reported  to  be  non-existent 
but  simply  “limited.” 

Accordingly,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  claimant  should  have  been  given  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  thoroughly 


explore  the  employment  situation  in  Hythe. 
I  consider  that,  in  view  of  her  record  of 
three  years  of  employment,  six  weeks,  based 
on  two  weeks  for  each  year  of  employment, 
would  constitute  such  a  period  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  of  her  case. 

I,  therefore,  decide  to  remove  the  dis¬ 
qualification  for  the  six  weeks  commencing 
as  from  the  effective  date  of  her  claim  for 
benefit. 

But  for  the  latter  mentioned  modification, 
the  claimant’s  appeal  is  dismissed. 
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WAGES,  HOURS,  WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


Working  Conditions  in  Manufacturing 

Most  marked  change  in  year  ending  April  1,  1959  was  in  proportion  of  employees 
in  firms  that  provided  four-week  paid  vacation  after  25  years  service,  which 
doubled  to  24  per  cent  for  plant  workers,  rose  to  26  per  cent  tor  office  staff 


The  percentage  of  employees  in  Canadian 
manufacturing  firms  that  provide  four  weeks 
vacation  with  pay  after  25  years  service  rose 
markedly  in  the  year  ending  April  1,  1959, 
it  was  found  in  the  most  recent  survey  of 
working  conditions  conducted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Economic  and  Research  Branch. 
There  were  only  minor  changes  in  the  per¬ 
centages  having  provisions  for  two-  and 
three-week  paid  vacations. 

The  proportion  of  employees  on  a  five- 
day  week  rose  slightly  for  both  plant  and 
office  employees,  and  the  percentages  of 
plant  workers  on  a  40-hour  week  and  of 
office  employees  on  a  37i-hour  week  in¬ 
creased  by  a  small  amount. 

There  was  a  further  slight  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  employees  receiving  eight 
or  more  paid  statutory  holidays. 

The  survey  also  provided  information  on 
the  proportion  of  employees  in  establish¬ 
ments  with  plans  that  provide  pensions, 
group  life  insurance  and  insurance  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  wage  loss  due  to  illness. 

The  percentages  given  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  tables,  one  relating  to  plant  employees 


and  the  other  to  office  employees,  denote 
the  proportions  that  the  employees  of  estab¬ 
lishments  reporting  specific  items  bear  to 
the  total  of  employees  in  all  establishments 
replying  to  the  survey  questionnaire.  They 
are  not  necessarily  the  proportions  of  em¬ 
ployees  actually  covered  by  the  various 
items. 

In  each  of  the  tables,  two  columns  of 
percentages,  headed  A  and  B,  are  provided 
for  the  year  1959.  Prior  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  1959  Working  Conditions  Survey, 
the  mailing  list  upon  which  previous  annual 
surveys  had  been  based  was  reviewed  in 
detail,  with  a  view  to  adding  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  establishments  having  15  or 
more  employees  that  had  not  previously 
been  included  in  the  list.  For  the  year  1959 
all  working  conditions  statistics  are  being 
compiled  both  on  the  basis  of  the  expanded 
mailing  list  (column  A)  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  previous  list  (column  B).  Column  B 
thus  provides  data  for  those  wishing  to 
compare  the  most  recent  survey  findings 
with  those  in  previous  years. 


SURVEY  IN  COVERAGE  IN  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURING 


1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

A 

B 

Plant  Employees 

Number  of  reporting  establishments . 

Number  of  employees . . 

7,902 

819,401 

5,882 

739,120 

6,240 

758,943 

6,105 

804,953 

6,106 

799,365 

6,393 

765,551 

Office  Employees 

Number  of  reporting  establishments . 

Number  of  employees . 

7,658 

229,233 

5,748 

213,275 

6.240 

226,973 

6.105 

224,941 

6,166 

6,393 

196,194 

In  each  year  prior  to  1959,  the  numbers 
of  establishments  shown  as  having  plant  em¬ 
ployees  and  office  employees  are  identical. 
But  in  1959,  because  separate  counts  were 
obtained  of  establishments  having  plant 
workers  and  of  establishments  having  office 


employees,  the  numbers  of  establishments 
shown  as  having  plant  employees  differ  in 
both  Column  A  and  Column  B  from  those 
shown  as  having  office  employees.  In  the 
earlier  years  counts  of  establishments  were 
obtained  without  distinguishing  between 
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establishments  that  had  both  plant  and 
office  employees  and  those  which  had  only 
one  or  the  other. 

Year-to-year  differences  in  the  coverages 
given  result  from  differences  in  rates  of 


response  or  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
establishments  covered  by  the  pre-expanded 
mailing  list  did  not  necessarily  operate  in 
all  the  years  for  which  data  have  been 
prepared. 


Working  Conditions  of  Plant  Employees 


The  proportion  of  plant  employees  in 
firms  having  provisions  for  a  four-week 
paid  vacation  after  25  years  service  doubled 
between  1958  and  1959  from  12  to  24 
per  cent.  Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
1959  expanded  mailing  list,  this  proportion 
was  22  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  plant  workers  who  can 
become  eligible  for  a  paid  vacation  of  three 
weeks  has  increased  greatly,  from  60  per 
cent  in  1955  to  76  per  cent  in  1959  on  the 
comparable  mailing  list  basis.  In  addition 
to  the  increase  between  1955  and  1959  in 
the  proportion  who  could  become  eligible 
for  three-week  paid  vacations,  there  was  a 
definite  trend  towards  shorter  service  require¬ 
ments  for  such  vacations.  In  1955  only 
47  per  cent  of  the  plant  employees  covered 
by  the  survey  were  granted  a  paid  vacation 


of  three  weeks  after  15  years  service  but 
in  1959,  this  proportion  rose  to  69  per  cent 
on  the  basis  of  a  comparable  mailing  list. 

A  work  week  of  40  hours  or  less  was 
the  standard  for  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
plant  workers  in  1959;  in  1955,  less  than 
60  per  cent  of  plant  workers  had  a  scheduled 
work  week  of  40  hours  or  under. 

The  proportion  of  plant  workers  who  are 
granted  eight  or  more  statutory  or  public 
holidays  has  risen  from  56  per  cent  in  1955 
to  72  per  cent  in  1959. 

Although  pension  and  insurance  plans 
were  provided  for  a  large  proportion  of 
plant  employees  at  the  beginning  of  the 
five-year  period  covered  by  the  table,  there 
have  been  appreciable  increases  in  the 
proportions  of  workers  covered  by  such 
plans. 


TABLE  1 — SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  WORKING  CONDITIONS  OF  PLANT 
EMPLOYEES  IN  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURING 


Percentage  of  Plant  Employees 


1959(') 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

A 

B 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0/ 

/ 0 

Standard  Weekly  Hours — 

40  and  under . 

70 

72 

70 

66 

62 

58 

Over  40  and  under  44 . 

9 

9 

9 

11 

11 

11 

44 . 

5 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

45 . 

8 

7 

8 

9 

0 

11 

Over  45  and  under  48 . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

48 . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

7 

Over  48 . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Employees  on  a  5-day  week . 

89 

90 

88 

88 

86 

84 

Vacation  with  Pay— 

Two  Weeks  with  pay . 

94 

96 

95 

95 

92 

92 

After:  1  year  or  less . 

23 

23 

23 

18 

15 

15 

2  years . 

14 

14 

14 

13 

11 

11 

3  years . 

28 

29 

28 

30 

28 

27 

5  years . 

26 

27 

28 

31 

34 

35 

Other  periods . 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

Three  Weeks  with  pay . 

71 

76 

73 

68 

63 

60 

After:  Less  than  10  years . 

5 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

10  years . 

8 

9 

8 

5 

3 

2 

11-14  years . 

4 

5 

4 

2 

1 

i 

15  years . 

47 

50 

50 

51 

47 

43 

20  years . 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

Other  periods . 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5 

7 

Four  Weeks  with  pay . 

26 

28 

16 

12 

10 

7 

After:  25  years . 

22 

24 

12 

10 

6 

Other  periods . 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 

i 

Paid  Statutory  Holiday . 

95 

97 

97 

97 

94 

94 

1-5 . 

10 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

6 . 

7 

7 

6 

7 

8 

13 

7 . 

9 

9 

11 

ii 

12 

11 

8 . 

52 

54 

52 

54 

52 

47 

9 . 

14 

15 

15 

11 

8 

7 

More  than  9 . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Pension  and  Insurance  Plans  — 

Pension  plans . 

67 

72 

69 

69 

65 

61 

Group  life  insurance . 

88 

91 

90 

89 

87 

86 

Wage  loss  insurance . 

75 

7S 

82 

79 

77 

75 

(')  See  paragraph  6,  of  text,  page  297. 
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Working  Conditions  of  Office  Employees 


The  proportion  of  office  employees  in 
firms  having  provisions  for  a  four-week  paid 
vacation  after  25  years  service  rose  from  14 
to  26  per  cent  between  1958  and  1959. 
Calculated  on  the  1959  expanded  mailing 
list  this  percentage  was  25  per  cent. 

In  1955,  eight  or  more  statutory  holidays 
were  granted  to  81  per  cent  of  office  work¬ 
ers  in  manufacturing;  in  1956  this  propor¬ 
tion  rose  to  85  per  cent  and  has  shown 
only  very  minor  changes  since. 

In  the  five-year  period  1955-59,  a  stand¬ 
ard  work-week  of  37i  hours  has  been  most 
frequent  for  office  employees  in  manufac¬ 


turing;  38  per  cent  of  those  covered  by 
the  1955  survey  were  in  this  category  and 
another  22  per  cent  had  a  standard  work¬ 
week  of  less  than  37i  hours.  In  1959  the 
comparable  percentages  were  43  and  27 
respectively. 

Pension  plans  are  provided  in  establish¬ 
ments  employing  85  per  cent  of  the  office 
employees  covered  by  the  1959  pre-expanded 
mailing  list;  the  comparable  proportion  in 
1955  was  74  per  cent.  On  the  same  basis, 
the  provision  of  group  life  insurance  plans 
has  increased  from  90  per  cent  to  95 
per  cent. 


TABLE  2— SUMMARY  OF  SELECTED  WORKING  CONDITIONS  OF  OFFICE 
EMPLOYEES  IN  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURING 


Percentage  of  Office  Employees 

1959(i) 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

A 

B 

07 

/O 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Standard  Weekly  Hours — 

Under  37? . 

27 

27 

26 

23 

22 

22 

37| . 

42 

43 

41 

41 

41 

38 

Over  37J  and  under  40 . 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 

12 

40 . 

18 

17 

19 

22 

21 

20 

Over  40 . 

4 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

Employees  on  a  5-day  week . 

95 

95 

93 

92 

91 

89 

A'acation  With  Pay — 

Two  Weeks  with  pay . 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

After:  1  year  or  less . 

89 

91 

89 

91 

90 

90 

2  years . 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

3  years . 

2 

2 

i 

1 

1 

1 

5  years . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Other  periods . 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Three  Weeks  with  pay . 

82 

85 

82 

76 

72 

69 

After:  Less  than  10  years . 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

10  years . 

17 

18 

16 

12 

8 

3 

11-14  years . 

6 

6 

4 

2 

1 

15  years . 

49 

51 

51 

52 

51 

51 

20  years . 

2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

Other  periods. 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Four  Weeks  with  pay . 

32 

34 

20 

16 

13 

8 

After:  25  years . 

25 

26 

14 

12 

9 

6 

Other  periods . 

7 

8 

6 

4 

4 

2 

Paid  Statutory  Holidays — . 

99 

99 

98 

190 

99 

99 

1  to  6 . 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 . 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

8 .  . 

58 

59 

58 

61 

61 

61 

9 . 

23 

23 

22 

20 

17 

15 

More  than  9 . 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

5 

Pension  and  Insurance  Plans— 

Pension  plans . 

82 

85 

83 

81 

78 

74 

Group  life  insurance . 

93 

95 

94 

94 

91 

90 

Wage  loss  insurance . 

54 

53 

63 

63 

58 

59 

(l)  See  paragraph  6,  of  text,  page  297. 


During  1959  approximately  357,000  work¬ 
ers  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  their  normal 
working  hours  reduced  by  an  average  of 
some  one  and  a  half  hours  a  week.  It  was 
the  highest  number  to  benefit  from  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  hours  since  the  immediate  postwar 
years. 


Weekly  wages  increased  during  the  year 
by  1  per  cent,  compared  with  3i  per  cent 
in  1958.  Nearly  4,750,000  were  estimated 
to  have  received  wage  increases  amounting 
to  about  £1,250,000  a  week.  An  estimated 
23,700  had  an  aggregate  decrease  of  about 
£1,100  per  week. 
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PRICES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Consumer  Price  Index,  February  1960 

Canada’s  consumer  price  index  (1949  = 
100)  declined  0.2  per  cent  from  127.5  to 
127.2  between  the  beginning  of  January 
and  February  this  year.  A  year  ago  the 
index  stood  at  125.7.* 

The  decrease,  the  third  in  succession, 
resulted  almost  entirely  from  a  decline  of 
0.7  per  cent  in  the  food  index,  combined 
with  a  drop  of  0.4  per  cent  in  the  clothing 
index  and  0.1  per  cent  in  the  household 
operation  index.  The  shelter  and  other  com¬ 
modities  and  services  indexes  were  both  up 
a  fractional  0.1  per  cent. 

The  food  index  moved  from  121.6  to 
120.8,  as  lower  prices  were  reported  for 
a  wide  range  of  meats;  price  declines  in 
beef  ranged  up  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Other 
price  declines  were  limited  largely  to 
orange  juice,  grapefruit  and  most  fats.  Egg 
prices,  after  dropping  some  20  cents  a 
dozen  between  November  1959  and  January 
1960,  edged  slightly  lower  in  February  to 
stand  at  41  cents  per  dozen.  Most  fresh  and 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  were  higher. 
Potato  prices  continued  to  rise,  reaching 
their  highest  February  levels  since  1952. 

The  shelter  index  rose  slightly,  from  142.8 
to  142.9,  as  the  home-ownership  component 
increased  slightly.  The  rent  component, 
unchanged  for  the  fourth  successive  month, 
continued  its  levelling  trend  apparent  over 
the  past  year. 

A  drop  of  0.4  per  cent  in  the  clothing 
index  from  110.2  to  109.8  reflected  a  fur¬ 
ther  impact  of  winter  sales.  Men’s,  women’s 
and  girls’  winter  overcoats,  boys’  parkas  and 
girls’  snowsuits  were  mainly  affected. 

In  the  household  operation  index,  a  frac¬ 
tional  decline  from  123.3  to  123.2  resulted 
mainly  from  sale  prices  in  furniture  and 
floor  coverings,  which  more  than  balanced 
scattered  price  increases  for  some  house¬ 
hold  supplies  and  utensils,  and  increases  in 
textile  prices  from  January  sale  levels. 

Price  changes  in  other  commodities  and 
services  were  of  a  minor  nature.  Somewhat 
higher  prices  for  pharmaceuticals,  personal 
care  items  and  taxi  rates  were  partly  offset 
by  price  declines  for  gasoline.  As  a  result, 
the  index  increased  from  136.9  to  137.0. 

Group  indexes  at  the  beginning  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1959  were:  food  121.2,  shelter  140.2, 
clothing  108.8,  household  operation  122.0, 
and  other  commodities  and  services  133.4. 


*See  Table  F-l  at  back  of  book. 
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City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  January  1960 

Eight  of  the  ten  regional  city  consumer 
price  indexes  (1949=100)  were  lower  bet¬ 
ween  December  1959  and  January  I960.* 
Decreases  ranged  from  0.2  per  cent  in 
Halifax,  Ottawa,  Saskatoon-Regina  and  Van¬ 
couver  to  0.7  per  cent  in  Montreal.  The 
Saint  John  index  was  unchanged  and  the 
St.  John’s  index  increased  a  fractional  0.1 
per  cent. 

Food  indexes  were  lower  in  all  cities 
except  St.  John’s,  which  was  unchanged. 
Shelter  indexes  showed  mixed  results:  four 
increased,  three  decreased  and  three  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  Clothing  indexes,  reflect¬ 
ing  traditional  January  sales,  were  lower  in 
seven  cities,  unchanged  in  two  and  up  frac¬ 
tionally  in  St.  John’s.  Household  operation 
indexes  were  down  in  five  cities  and  up  in 
the  other  five.  Other  commodities  and 
services  indexes  were  higher  in  two  cities 
but  declined  in  seven  cities,  remaining  un¬ 
changed  in  St.  John’s. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  December  and  January 
were  as  follows:  Montreal  —0.7  to  127.8; 
Winnipeg  — 0.7  to  124.7;  Edmonton-Calgary 
—  0.5  to  123.6;  Toronto  —0.4  to  129.7; 
Vancouver  —0.3  to  129.3;  Halifax  —0.2  to 
127.1;  Ottawa  —0.2  to  128.1;  Saskatoon- 
Regina  —  0.2  to  123.8;  St.  John’s  +0.1  to 
1 14.7 1.  Saint  John  remained  unchanged  at 
129.1. 

Wholesale  Price  Index,  January  1960 

Canada’s  general  wholesale  price  index 
(1935-39=100)  was  fractionally  higher  in 
January,  rising  to  230.5  from  229.8  in 
the  preceding  month  and  229.7  in  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  Increases 
occurred  in  six  of  the  major  groups;  the 
remaining  two  were  lower. 

The  upward  movement  recorded  by  the 
vegetable  products  group  in  the  last  three 
months  of  1959  continued  as  the  index 
rose  1.0  per  cent  from  200.2  in  December 
to  202.2.  Higher  prices  for  potatoes,  fresh 
fruits,  livestock  and  poultry  feeds,  and 
rubber  tires  and  tubes  were  mainly  respon¬ 
sible.  The  textile  products  group  advanced 
0.4  per  cent  from  228.2  to  229.2  on  the 
strength  of  higher  prices  for  woollen 
blankets,  domestic  raw  wool,  miscellaneous 
fibres  and  worsted  yarns.  Price  increases 


*See  Table  F-2  at  back  of  book. 
tOn  base  June  1951=100. 
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for  prime  western  zinc,  and  tin  contributed 
most  to  a  0.4-per-cent  rise  in  the  non- 
ferrous  metals  group  from  175.8  to  176.5. 
Minor  advances  occurred  in  three  groups: 
wood  products,  iron  products,  and  non- 
metallic  minerals. 

Lower  prices  for  eggs,  leather,  cured 
meats,  and  oils  and  fats  offset  higher  prices 
for  poultry  and  hides  and  skins,  resulting  in 
a  0.4-per-cent  decline  in  the  animal  products 
group  from  247.4  to  246.4.  The  chemical 
products  group  eased  slightly  from  188.1  to 
187.8. 

The  index  of  Canadian  farm  product 

prices  (1935-39=100)  at  terminal  markets 
was  almost  unchanged  at  212.5  at  February 
19;  it  was  213.3  for  the  week  ending 
January  29. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  January  1960 

The  United  States  consumer  price  index 
(1947-49=100)  dropped  between  mid- 


December  and  mid-January  to  its  lowest 
point  since  last  September.  It  was  the  second 
successive  decline. 

The  decline,  as  in  the  preceding  month, 
was  0.1  per  cent.  The  index  at  mid- January 
was  125.4;  at  mid-December,  125.5;  and 
at  mid-November,  125.6,  a  record  high.  The 
January  index  was  1.3  per  cent  higher  than 
the  January  1959  index,  123.8. 

Lower  prices  for  clothing,  eggs,  meat  and 
new  cars  contributed  to  the  drop. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  December  1959 

The  United  Kingdom  index  of  retail 
prices  (Jan.  17,  1956=100)  rose  0.2  per 
cent  between  mid-November  and  mid- 
December  1959,  from  110.0  to  110.2,  the 
same  as  the  index  for  December  1958. 
Highest  point  reached  by  the  index  was 
110.4  in  January  1959. 


Occupational  Histories  of  Married  Women 

{Continued  from  page  268) 

However,  service  work  sometimes  has  the 
advantage  that  hours  of  work  can  be 
arranged  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  home 
responsibilities. 

A  high  proportion  of  the  immigrant 
women  who  were  allowed  to  enter  Canada 
as  domestic  workers  had  changed  jobs  when 
the  first  year  was  up,  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  who  came  in  under  a 


contract  to  work  in  a  service  job  for  one 
year  remained  in  that  kind  of  work. 

The  booklet  contains  an  Introduction, 
and  chapters  on:  The  First  Job,  The  Work¬ 
ing  Life,  The  Older  Woman,  The  Service 
Worker,  The  Immigrant,  Profiles  of  Selected 
Individual  Work  Histories,  and  Summary 
and  Conclusions.  Forty-one  tables  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  text. 

The  bulletin  is  available  from  the  Queen’s 
Printer,  Ottawa,  for  25  cents  a  copy. 
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Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not  for 
sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour.  Persons 
wishing  to  purchase  them  should  com¬ 
municate  with  the  publishers.  Publications 
listed  may  be  borrowed  by  making  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Librarian,  Department  of  La¬ 
bour,  Ottawa.  Students  must  apply  through 
the  library  of  their  institution.  Applications 
for  loans  should  give  the  number  (numeral) 
of  the  publication  desired  and  the  month 
in  which  it  was  listed  in  the  Labour 
Gazette.  List  No.  137 

Accident  Prevention 

1.  International  Labour  Office.  Man¬ 
ual  of  Industrial  Radiation  Protection.  Pt. 
2.  Model  Code  of  Safety  Regulations  (Ioniz¬ 
ing  Radiations).  Geneva,  1959.  Pp.  54. 

2.  International  Labour  Office.  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Accidents  due  to  Electricity 
Underground  in  Coal  Mines.  Geneva,  1959. 
Pp.  54. 

One  of  the  ILO  Codes  of  Practice. 

3.  International  Labour  Office.  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Accidents  due  to  Fires  Under¬ 
ground  in  Coal  Mines.  Geneva,  1959. 
Pp.  48. 

One  of  the  ILO  Codes  of  Practice. 

4.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
Safety  in  Industry;  controlling  Noise  Haz¬ 
ards.  Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  6. 

Business 

5.  Smith,  Charles  Whitely.  Making 
Your  Sales  Figures  talk.  2d  ed.  Washington, 
GPO,  1959.  Pp.  36. 

Suggests  “. . .  a  number  of  practical  steps 
that  a  small  manufacturer  can  take  to  find 
opportunities  to  increase  sales  or  reduce  mar¬ 
keting  costs  through  the  analysis  of  his  own 
sales  figures.”  (Emphasis  is  author’s). 

6.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 
Management  Aids  for  Small  Manufacturers; 
Annual  No.  5.  Edited  by  Edward  L.  An¬ 
thony.  Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  81. 

Contents:  Key  Factors  in  starting  a  New 
Plant.  Choosing  the  Legal  Structure  for  Your 
Firm.  Reducing  the  Risks  in  Product  Develop¬ 
ment.  Executive  Incentives  in  Small  Business. 
Effective  Control  for  Better  Management. 
Analyzing  Your  Cost  of  Marketing.  Protecting 
Your  Records  against  Disaster.  Surveying  and 
controlling  Executive  Time.  More  for  Your 
Storeroom  Dollar.  Utilizing  Older  Workers  in 
Small  Industry.  How  the  Post  Office  helps 
Small  Business. 

Economic  Conditions 

7.  Canadian  Tax  Foundation.  National 
Finances,  an  Analysis  of  the  Revenues  and 
Expenditures  of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
1959-60.  Toronto,  1959.  Pp.  64. 


8.  Reuther,  Walter  Philip.  Policies  for 
Economic  Growth.  Testimony  presented  on 
Behalf  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress. 
Washington,  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
1959.  Pp.  56. 

Testimony  presented  on  February  9th,  1959 
at  the  hearings  of  the  January  1959  Economic 
report  of  the  President  (Pp.  538-565  of  the 
hearings.) 

9.  Wolfe,  J.  N.  Taxation  and  Develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Maritimes;  a  Study  of  Possible 
Routes  to  Economic  Development  for  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Toronto,  Canadian  Tax 
Foundation,  1959.  Pp.  47. 

Education,  Vocational 

10.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Canadian  Vocational  Training  Branch. 
Canadian  Vocational  Correspondence  Cour¬ 
ses.  1959  ed.  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1959. 
Pp.  40. 

Provides  information  about  vocational  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  available  from  provincial 
government  agencies. 

11.  Great  Britain.  National  Joint  Ad¬ 
visory  Council.  Training  for  Skill:  Recruit¬ 
ment  and  Training  of  Young  Workers  in 
Industry;  Report  by  a  Sub-committee  of 
the  National  Joint  Advisory  Council.  Lon¬ 
don,  H.M.S.O.,  1958  ti  e.  1959]  Pp.  36 

The  Subcommittee  of  the  National  Joint 
Advisory  Council  was  primarily  concerned  with 
the  forthcoming  increase  in  the  number  of 
young  people  leaving  school  and  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  training  them  such  as 
the  apprenticeship  schemes. 

Efficiency,  Industrial 

12.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
Simplification,  Standardization,  Specializa¬ 
tion;  Case  Studies  on  Variety  Reduction. 
Volume  2.  Project  No.  184.  Paris,  OEEC, 
1959.  Pp.  97. 

Contents  of  Volume  2:  (1)  Case  Study  on 
the  Influence  of  the  Assortment  on  the  Cus¬ 
tomer-Sales  Staff  Relationship  in  a  Department 
Store.  (2)  A  Case  Study  of  Variety  Reduction 
carried  out  in  an  Italian  Firm  manufacturing 
Compressors.  (3)  Variety  Reduction  in  the 
Paper  Trade.  (4)  Case  Study  of  Variety 
Reduction  carried  out  by  a  Stove  Factory 
(5)  Analysis  of  Purchasing  and  Selling  Costs 
of  a  Dutch  Wholesale  Company. 

13.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
Steel  Workers  and  Technical  Progress,  a 
Comparative  Report  on  Six  National  Studies. 
EPA.  Project  No.  164.  Paris,  OEEC,  1959 
Pp.  65. 

Describes  the  results  of  a  study  on  the 
attitudes  of  workers  in  the  steel  industry  to 
technological  change,  carried  out  by  six  research 
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institutes  in  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands. 

14.  Hieronymus,  George  Homer.  Job 
Design;  meeting  the  Manpower  Challenge. 
Washington,  Society  for  Personnel  Adminis¬ 
tration,  cl958.  Pp.  42. 

Points  out  reasons  for  designing  or  re¬ 
designing  jobs  so  as  to  utilize  skills,  knowledge 
and  ability  most  efficiently,  and  describes  the 
means,  methods,  and  practices  to  be  applied  in 
such  job  designing. 

15.  Paige,  Deborah.  A  Comparison  of 
National  Output  and  Productivity  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  by 
Deborah  Paige  and  Gottfried  Bombach. 
Joint  Study  by  the  Organization  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Co-operation  and  the 
Department  of  Applied  Economics,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge.  Paris,  OEEC,  1959. 
Pp.  245. 

“The  object  of  this  study  is  to  provide 
statistical  comparisons  of  the  national  products 
and  productivity  per  worker  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  not  only  for 
the  two  economics  in  the  aggregate,  but  for 
the  various  industries  that  contribute  to  total 
output.” 

Industrial  Relations 

16.  Industrial  Relations  Research 
Association.  Interrelationship  of  Public 
and  Private  Programs  in  Labor  Relations; 
Proceedings  of  the  Spring  Meeting,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  May  1-2,  1959.  [Madison, 
Wise.?]  1959.  Pp.  451-505. 

The  Meeting  discussed  the  following  topics: 
the  settlement  of  disputes  between  unions, 
public  and  private  health  and  medical  care 
programs,  the  administration  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreements,  and,  the  regulation  of  union 
affairs. 

17.  Schneider,  Betty  V.  H.  Industrial 
Relations  in  the  West  Coast  Maritime  Indus¬ 
try.  Berkeley,  Institute  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions,  University  of  California,  1958.  Pp. 
83. 

An  examination  of  industrial  relations  among 
merchant  seamen  and  longshoremen  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  author  discusses  the  strikes, 
inter-union  friction,  working  conditions,  and 
other  matters  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

18.  Yoder,  Dale.  The  Outlook  in  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations.  Minneapolis,  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations  Center,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1959.  Pp.  14. 

The  author  forecasts  that  in  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  future  there  will  be  “much  sharper, 
professionally  competent  and  professionally  con¬ 
scious  and  conscientious  management,  paralleled 
by  larger  unions  with  a  much  broader  occupa¬ 
tional  base  and  in  which  career  leaders  have 
dominant  influences.” 

Labour  Laws  and  Legislation 

19.  International  Labour  Office.  In¬ 
ternational  Labour  Standards.  [Geneva, 
1959?]  Pp.  40. 

A  brief  survey  of  I.L.O.  International  Labour 
Conventions  and  Recommendations  which  seek 
to  bring  about  international  minimum  standards 
for  labour  and  social  protection. 


20.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
State  “ Right-to-W ork”  Laws.  Washington, 
1959.  Pp.  8. 

Summarizes  State  “right  to  work”  laws  and 
gives  a  short  history  of  this  legislation. 

Labour  Organization 

21.  Foulkes,  Thomas  A.  Woods  Labour 
in  Newfoundland;  a  Survey  of  Newfound¬ 
land’s  Labour  and  the  Labour  Movement. 
[Fredericton?  The  Author,  1959]  Pp.  141. 

Prepared  for  the  Faculty  of  Forestry.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Brunswick. 

22.  International  Ladies’  Garment 
Workers’  Union.  Education  Department. 
Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  ILGWU. 
New  York,  cl958.  Pp.  32. 

A  brief  look  at  the  set-up  and  activities 
of  the  local  union  and  the  international  union 
of  the  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’ 
Union  which  represents  over  450,000  men  and 
women  in  528  locals  in  United  States  and 
Canada. 

23.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen¬ 
ters  and  Joiners  of  America.  Quebec 
Provincial  Council.  Proceedings  of  50th 
Annual  Convention  held  at  Hull,  Quebec, 
July  6,  7,  8,  9,  1959.  Montreal,  1959. 
Pp.  98. 

Labouring  Classes 

24.  International  Federation  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations  and  General 
Workers’  Union.  Report  on  Hours  of 
Work  and  Sunday-Work  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry.  Amsterdam,  1959.  1  Vol¬ 
ume  (various  pagings). 

At  head  of  title:  Section  Conference  for  the 
Papermaking  Industry,  Vienna,  March  18,  1959. 

25.  Morgan,  John  S.  Our  Unemployment 
Insurance  System.  Does  it  meet  the  Needs 
of  Today?  Toronto,  Ontario  Woodsworth 
Memorial  Foundation,  1959.  Pp.  24. 

A  critical  appraisal  of  the  work  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  and  the 
National  Employment  Service. 

26.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Secur¬ 
ity.  Employing  Older  Workers,  a  Record  of 
Employers’  Experience.  Washington,  GPO, 
1959.  Pp.  56. 

A  booklet  giving  examples,  drawn  from  actual 
experience,  of  successful  employer  policies  and 
practices  in  the  employment  of  older  workers. 

27.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
Agricultural  Workers  and  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation.  June  1959.  Washington,  GPO, 
1959.  Pp.  11. 

Gives  information  about  the  present  status 
of  the  State  workmen’s  compensation  laws  in 
the  U.S.  as  they  apply  to  farm  workers. 

28.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Health  and  Insurance  Plans  under  Collec¬ 
tive  Bargaining;  Accident  and  Sickness  Bene¬ 
fits,  Fall  1958.  Washington,  GPO,  1959. 
Pp.  23. 

An  analysis  of  300  plans  covering  almost 
five  million  workers. 
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29.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
How  American  Buying  Habits  change. 
Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  253. 

A  history  of  the  improvement  of  working 
and  living  conditions  of  the  American  worker 
from  the  1890s  to  date. 

Prices 

30.  Canada.  Royal  Commission  on 
Price  Spreads  of  Food  Products.  Report. 
Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1959.  2  Volumes. 

The  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to: 
“(a)  inquire  into  the  extent  and  the  causes 
of  the  spread  between  the  prices  received  by 
producers  of  food  products  of  agricultural  and 
fisheries  origin  and  the  prices  paid  by  con¬ 
sumers  therefor:  (b)  determine  whether  or 
not  such  price  spreads  in  general  or  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases  are  fair  and  reasonable,  or  are 
excessive,  in  relation  to  the  services  rendered; 
(c)  make  such  recommendations  as  they  deem 
appropriate  if  any  such  price  spreads  are  found 
to  be  excessive;  (d)  examine  the  adequacy  of 
price  information  currently  available.” 

31.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Wholesale  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  1958. 
Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  310. 

Social  Surveys 

32.  National  Social  Welfare  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  Relation  of  National  Agencies  to 
Local  Community  Study  Groups.  New 
York,  1955.  Pp.  11. 

33.  National  Social  Welfare  Assem¬ 
bly.  Shall  We  make  a  Survey?  Questions 
to  be  considered  before  a  Survey  is  under¬ 
taken.  New  York,  1949.  Pp.  24. 

Wages  and  Hours 

34.  Australia.  Commonwealth  Con¬ 
ciliation  and  Arbitration  Commission. 
Basic  Wage  Judgment,  1959.  [Canberra?] 
1959.  1  Volume  (various  pagings). 

35.  Trinidad.  Central  Statistical  Of¬ 
fice.  An  Index  of  Wage  Rates.  Port  of 
Spain,  1957.  Pp.  10. 

Women— Employment 

36.  Canada.  Women’s  Bureau.  Equal 
Pay  for  Equal  Work,  the  Growth  of  the 
Idea  in  Canada.  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer 
1959.  Pp.  28. 

An  explanation  of  what  “equal  pay”  is,  and 
a  survey  of  the  provincial  and  Federal  legis¬ 
lation. 

37.  India.  Study  Group  on  Assessment 
of  Requirements  of  Women  Workers. 
Report,  [n.p.,  New  Delhi?  1958?]  1  Volume! 

Miscellaneous 

38.  Canada.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Ill¬ 
ness  in  the  Civil  Service;  Statistical  Report 
for  Year  ended  December  31,  1958.  Ottawa, 
Queen’s  Printer,  1960.  Pp.  56. 

39.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Information  Service.  The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  7th  ed.  Paris 
1959.  Pp.  93. 


Contents:  Why  the  Treaty  was  signed.  What 
the  Treaty  says.  The  Development  of  the 
Organization.  The  Present  Structure  of  the 
Organization.  NATO’s  Activities  and  Achieve¬ 
ments.  Prospects  for  the  Future. 

40.  Ontario.  Committee  on  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Government  in  Ontario. 
Report.  [Toronto,  Provincial  Secretary  of 
Ontario,  1959]  Pp.  467. 

W.  L.  Gordon,  chairman. 

The  Committee  sets  forth  and  comments 
on  four  principles:  1.  A  minister  of  the  Crown 
has  full  responsibility  for  the  policies  and  oper¬ 
ations  of  each  department  and  for  the  policies 
of  each  of  the  various  boards  and  commissions. 
2.  The  Legislature  should  vote  funds  for  the 
various  provincial  agencies  and  it  should  be 
informed  about  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
voted.  3.  “Related  functions  of  government 
should  be  grouped  wherever  possible  to  limit 
the  number  of  distinct  or  separate  entities.” 
4.  It  should  be  made  easier  to  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  ministers,  officials,  boards,  and 
commissions.  “These  four  general  principles  . . . 
constitute  the  basic  standards  to  which,  in  our 
view,  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  machinery  in  this  province  should 
conform.” 

41.  Shartle,  Carroll  Leonard.  Occu¬ 
pational  Information,  Its  Development  and 
Application.  3d  ed.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J., 
Prentice-Hall,  1959.  Pp.  384. 

Partial  Contents:  Understanding  Occupational 
Information  through  Job  Analysis.  Surveys  and 
Their  Uses.  Occupational  Classifications  and 
Their  Uses.  Published  Information:  its  Eva¬ 
luation  and  Application.  Entry  Fields  of  Work. 
Occupational  Requirements.  Job  Requirements 
and  Human  Disabilities. 

42.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Nonfarm  Housing  Starts,  1889-1958.  Wash¬ 
ington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  37. 

Includes  information  about  the  type  of  struc¬ 
ture,  private  and  public  ownership,  location 
of  the  housing,  and  construction  cost. 

43.  U.S.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Order 
°f  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  approving 
Mutual-Aid  Pact  of  Six  Air  Lines  (Official 
Text).  Washington,  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  inc.,  1959.  Pp.  19. 

.  Concerns  an  agreement  of  six  large  American 
airlines  to  aid  one  another  in  the  event  of  a 
strike  affecting  one  of  the  parties. 

44.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Back¬ 
ground  Statistics  bearing  on  the  Steel  Dis¬ 
pute.  Washington,  1959.  Pp.  19. 

Contains  information  about  wages,  produc¬ 
tivity,  prices  and  profits  in  the  steel  industry 
in  the  U.S. 

45.  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Division 
of  Vocational  Education.  The  Role  of 
Teacher  Education  in  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion.  Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  9. 

Distributive  education  is  the  teaching  of  the 
functions  of  distribution — selling,  buying,  the 
movement  of  merchandise,  storage,  standards, 
risk,  and  financing.  This  pamphlet  deals  with 
the  preparation  of  instructors  to  teach  college 
or  high  school  courses  in  distributive  education. 
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A — Labour  Force 

TABLE  A-l — REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  DECEMBER  12,  1959 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 


Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


Canada 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

The  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

6,231 

110 

433 

1,747 

2,310 

1,070 

561 

Agricultural . 

628 

* 

49 

135 

167 

255 

20 

N  on-Agricultural . 

5,603 

108 

384 

1,612 

2,143 

815 

541 

Males . 

4,649 

90 

334 

1,322 

1,679 

802 

422 

Agricultural . 

598 

* 

48 

131 

155 

243 

19 

N  on-Agricultural . 

4,051 

88 

286 

1,191 

1,524 

559 

403 

Females . 

1,582 

20 

99 

425 

631 

268 

139 

Agricultural . 

•30 

* 

* 

* 

12 

12 

* 

N  on- Agri  c  ul  t  ural . 

1,552 

20 

98 

421 

619 

256 

138 

All  Ages . 

6,231 

110 

433 

1,747 

2,310 

1 , 070 

561 

14-19  years . 

582 

14 

45 

208 

189 

91 

35 

20-24  years . 

779 

16 

55 

253 

260 

132 

63 

25-40  years . 

2,889 

52 

181 

803 

1,094 

489 

270 

45-64  years . 

1,765 

26 

132 

439 

679 

315 

174 

65  years  and  over . 

216 

* 

20 

44 

88 

43 

19 

Persons  with  Jobs 

All  status  groups . 

5,861 

89 

399 

1,611 

2,212 

1,028 

522 

Males . 

4,323 

69 

303 

1,202 

1,595 

764 

390 

Females . 

1,538 

20 

96 

409 

617 

264 

132 

Agricultural . 

618 

* 

47 

132 

165 

253 

19 

Non-Agricultural . 

5,243 

87 

352 

1,479 

2,047 

775 

503 

Paid  Workers . 

4,764 

77 

316 

1,330 

1,889 

708 

444 

Males . 

3,362 

61 

230 

957 

1,317 

472 

325 

Females . 

1,402 

16 

86 

373 

572 

236 

119 

Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

370 

21U) 

34 

136 

98 

42 

39 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

5,429 

162 

472 

1,549 

1,790 

930 

526 

Males . 

1,163 

53 

110 

305 

346 

217 

132 

Females . 

4,266 

109 

362 

1,244 

1,444 

713 

394 

*Less  than  10,000. 


<‘)The  change  between  September  and  October  1958  in  the  level  of  estimates  of  "Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking 
work”  in  Newfoundland  appeared  to  be  mainly  a  manifestation  of  sampling  error.  This  factor  should  be  recognized  in 
any  comparison  of  estimates  for  September  1958  or  earlier  with  estimates  for  October  1958  or  later. 
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TABLE  A-2— PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


Week  Ended 
December  12,  1959 

Week  Ended 
November  14,  1959 

Week  Ended 
December  13,  1958 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Workh) 

Total 

Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work  a ) 

Total 

Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work  CD 

395 

377 

323 

305 

467 

445 

370 

354 

296 

280 

440 

420 

132 

— 

129 

— 

138 

— 

162 

— 

104 

— 

188 

— 

41 

— 

32 

— 

64 

— 

20 

— 

18 

— 

34 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

11 

— 

* 

— 

* 

— 

25 

23 

27 

25 

27 

25 

* 

* 

11 

10 

* 

* 

16 

15 

16 

15 

18 

17 

0>To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  those  in  the  ‘  ‘Total”  column. 
*Less  than  10;000. 


B — Labour  Income 


Note:  The  estimates  of  labour  income  in  this  table  have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  recent  revisions  to  the 
National  Accounts.  Note  particularly  the  use  of  annual  totals  instead  of  monthly  averages,  and  the  introduction  of 
quarterly  instead  of  monthly  totals  for  some  industries.  Monthly  and  quarterly  figures  may  not  add  to  annual  totals 
because  of  rounding. 


TABLE  B-l— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Year  and 
Month 

Monthly  Totals 

Quarterly  Totals1 

Totals3 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Trans¬ 

portation, 

Storage 

and 

Communi¬ 

cation2 

F  orestry 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Public 

Utilities 

Trade 

Finance 

Services 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

men¬ 

tary 

Labour 

Income 

1955 — Total. . . . 

432 

4,148 

1,396 

329 

925 

204 

1,870 

3,211 

538 

13,223 

1956— Total. . . . 

498 

4,586 

1,560 

371 

1.210 

239 

2,069 

3,546 

617 

14,890 

1957— Total. . . . 

535 

4,805 

1,658 

336 

1,316 

263 

2,263 

3,954 

673 

15,996 

1958 — Total. . . . 

526 

4,745 

1,664 

271 

1.336 

285 

2,356 

4,334 

717 

16,434 

1959 — Total. . .  . 

552 

5,018 

1,756 

288 

1,463 

302 

2,527 

4,821 

770 

17,717 

1958— Dec . 

42.0 

393.2 

139.0 

1  383  2 

1959 — Jan . 

44.8 

400.9 

146.1 

1  28fi  n* 

Feb . 

45.1 

402.0 

136.9 

62.0 

292.3 

71.3 

603.0 

1,160.8* 

185.8* 

l, 386.7* 

Mar . 

44.7 

405,4 

137.0 

1  3QR  a 

April .... 

44.9 

409.2 

140.2 

l  ’  427  2* 

May . 

45.2 

420.7 

147.0 

68.5 

367.8 

75.3 

626.0 

1,218.4* 

191.7 

1,482.3* 

June . 

46.5 

429.2 

150.7 

1  527  4* 

July . 

47.2 

419.0 

152.9 

1  505  5* 

Aug . 

46.4 

422.7 

152.6 

62.4 

431.6 

78.3 

637.4 

1,211.3* 

195.1 

1,515! 4* 

Sept . 

47.0 

433.0 

151. S 

1  54Q  fi* 

Oct . 

47.0 

434.0 

150.7 

1  545  2* 

Nov.*.  .. 

47.1 

421.0 

148.0 

94.2 

371.4 

661.0 

1,230.1 

197.3 

L  510  8 

Dee.f _ 

46.1 

419.9 

142.5 

1,482.1 

1  Quarterly  figures  are  entered  opposite  the  middle  month  of  the  quarter  but  represent  quarterly  totals. 

2  Includes  post  office  wages  and  salaries. 


t  +)3.^  j&Bres  in  this  column  are  for  total  labour  income,  Canada,  but  are  not  totals  of  the  figures  in  the  remaining  columns 
of  this  table,  as  figures  for  labour  income  in  Agriculture,  Fishing  and  Trapping  are  not  shown.  (See  also  headnote.) 

*  Revised, 
t  Preliminary. 
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C  Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 

pmnTnvirf  C!  are  ,baSed  °n  reports  from  employers  havinsf  15  or  more  employees-at  November  1959 

(every  second  mon^hUnd  C*5  are^hlTd  UFal  ind“s*rles  reported  a  total  employment  or  2, 80S, 088.  Tables  C-4 
to  C-3  They  relate  onlv  c,!  .",  *  b  d  °?  rep“rts  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-l 

C-l  to  C-3  reLte  to  sa^ed  'VT  s*atistics  of  ho,,rs  «f  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables 

elaIC  t0  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  aU  wage-earners  in  the  reporting  firms. 

TABLE  C-l— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Year  and  Month 


Averages 

1954  . 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1958 

November. 
December. . 

1959 

January. .  . . 
February... 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September. . 
October. . . . 
November* 
Decemberf. 


Industrial  Composite 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100)1 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100) 

Average 
Weekly 
Wrages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

1  Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Weekly 

Payrolls 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

109.9 

151.6 

137.4 

59.04 

107.3 

150.0 

139.1 

61  15 

112.9 

161.2 

142.1 

61.05 

109.8 

159.5 

144.4 

63  48 

120 . 7 

182.0 

150.0 

64.44 

115.8 

176.8 

151.7 

66  71 

122.6 

194.7 

158.1 

67.93 

115.8 

185.3 

159.1 

69  94 

117.9 

194.1 

163.9 

70.43 

109.8 

182.7 

165.3 

72.67 

119.2 

199.4 

166.7 

71.60 

109.6 

186.0 

168.5 

74  11 

115.8 

186.5 

160.4 

68.91 

106.8 

173.4 

161.3 

70.91 

113.7 

192.2 

168.4 

72.34 

107.5 

185.1 

170.9 

75  16 

113.0 

193.1 

170.2 

73.11 

107.5 

186.2 

171.9 

75  59 

113.7 

193.0 

169.0 

72.60 

108.4 

186.8 

172.0 

75.22 

115.7 

198.0 

170.5 

73.26 

109.5 

189.9 

172.1 

75  69 

119.6 

206.3 

171.8 

73.82 

111.7 

195.2 

173.3 

76  20 

123.5 

212.8 

171.6 

73.71 

114.2 

199.2 

172.8 

75.96 

123.1 

212.4 

171.7 

73.76 

112.2 

194.6 

171.8 

75  56 

124.2 

213.3 

170.9 

73.42 

113.5 

196.1 

171.2 

75.27 

125.6 

218.3 

173.0 

74.30 

115.3 

202.4 

173.8 

76  43 

124.4 

217.3 

173.8 

74.66 

113.9 

201.8 

175.3 

77.06 

121.8 

211.6 

172.8 

74.23 

110.6 

195.3 

174.8 

76  86 

118.3 

200.7 

168.9 

72,55 

108.5 

187.8 

171.3 

75.34 

,,,  deludes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing 
(4)  Construction,  (o)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Serv  ice,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and  recrea¬ 
tional  service). 


Technical  Note— A  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  dating  the  statistics  published  in  Tables  C-l  to  C-6  to 
conform  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  In  the  past,  statistics  for  the  last  pay  period  in  a 
month  were  labelled  pay  period  preceding  ’  the  first  day  of  the  following  month.  From  now  on,  statistics  for  the  last 
pa>  period  in  a  month  will  be  labelled  for  that  month.  Another  change  is  that  average  hourly  earnings  formerly 
expressed  in  cents  carried  to  one  decimal  place,  are  now  published  in  dollars  and  cents. 

*  Revised. 


t  Preliminary. 
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TABLE  <>•»-  AREA  8UMJIARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AND  SALARIES 


(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 
Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls  D.B.S. 


Area 

Employment 

Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages 
and  Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Nov. 

1959 

Oct. 

1959 

Nov. 

1958 

Nov. 

1959 

Oct. 

1959 

Nov. 

1958 

Provinces 

$ 

$ 

$ 

134.2 

141.5 

121.1 

63.74 

64.34 

62.24 

132.7 

139.1 

134.4 

55.55 

55.20 

48.78 

99.8 

100.2 

96.5 

60.85 

61.69 

59.15 

105.0 

104.3 

101.3 

60.41 

60.85 

58.47 

122.2 

124.1 

119.7 

71.99 

71.81 

68.96 

122.3 

125.0 

120.0 

76.83 

77.47 

74.31 

113.2 

116.4 

109.3 

70.60 

71.06 

67.92 

129.3 

135.2 

130.1 

70.44 

71.54 

68.24 

155.2 

160.3 

151.1 

76.53 

76,57 

74.21 

117.4 

120.3 

115.3 

81.74 

82.35 

78.26 

121.8 

124.4 

119.2 

74.28 

74.66 

71.6# 

Urban  Areas 

146.3 

144.8 

135.9 

52.17 

52.81 

49.77 

94.7 

93.1 

92.5 

75.40 

75.52 

74.51 

119.7 

115.9 

116.3 

58.76 

60.46 

57.69 

109.5 

105.0 

109.0 

56.84 

57.91 

54.58 

101.5 

100.1 

95.0 

57.27 

57.84 

54.55 

113.5 

117.2 

88.91 

88.67 

111.8 

113.6 

110.4 

63.13 

63.28 

59.57 

100.7 

103.5 

100.9 

59.88 

60.14 

58.34 

104.1 

105.6 

98.2 

82.31 

81.40 

79.33 

119.0 

122.7 

116.8 

70.12 

68.41 

67.11 

78.7 

79.3 

77.6 

59.89 

59.24 

60.06 

126.6 

127.5 

123.3 

73.43 

73.54 

69.99 

127.7 

129.8 

125.9 

68.47 

68.65 

65.56 

110.9 

111.6 

110.0 

72.49 

71.37 

70.14 

101.6 

101.9 

99.2 

83.27 

83.99 

79.87 

117.1 

178.7 

178.0 

81.79 

85.18 

80.65 

134.4 

135.0 

133.6 

76.76 

77.22 

74.85 

113.7 

116.3 

107.1 

82.22 

83.63 

76.26 

107.5 

116.2 

106.5 

83.15 

84.49 

79.81 

98.8 

101.8 

99.5 

78.50 

76.83 

77.79 

89.4 

90.4 

90.3 

70.07 

70.54 

68.04 

128.7 

129.1 

122.8 

69.61 

69.60 

67.98 

Galt'  . 

115.7 

113.9 

110.8 

66.65 

67.71 

64.94 

125.0 

127.1 

118.7 

70.27 

71.38 

67.71 

142.3 

141.5 

47.1 

87.23 

87.28 

79.46 

93.9 

96.6 

93.6 

68.53 

66.66 

64.34 

126.9 

127.7 

123.0 

70.27 

70.77 

68.23 

125.9 

128.3 

124.9 

96.09 

95.78 

91.80 

78.1 

82.0 

81.3 

80.01 

86.65 

79.84 

155.5 

155.3 

147.5 

94.82 

96.32 

89  54 

Ft.  William— Pt.  Arthur . 

108.3 

113.8 

117.1 

76.44 

76  74 

73.46 

113.8 

115.6 

110  4 

67  52 

67  63 

64  64 

134.4 

134.9 

128  7 

67  49 

67  75 

63  99 

140.0 

145.5 

137.4 

66  42 

67.63 

64.29 

69  13 

189  8 

195.9 

180.8 

71  52 

71  45 

Calgary . 

173.3 

176.5 

163.5 

71.85 

72.02 

68.80 

118.1 

119.3 

116  7 

80.14 

71.57 

80  47 

77  25 

Victoria . 

112.9 

115.8 

116.0 

72.49 

70.57 
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TABLE  C-3 — INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES 


(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 
Sotjbce:  Employment  and  Payrolls  D.B.S. 


Industry 

Employment  Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages 
and  Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Nov. 

1959 

Oct. 

1959 

Nov. 

1958 

Nov. 

1959 

Oct. 

1959 

Nov. 

1958 

Mining . 

133.6 

124.9 

115.7 

93.40 

91.89 

89.65 

Metal  mining . 

140.8 

141.7 

124.0 

95.39 

93.53 

90.98 

Gold . 

73.4 

73.9 

74.3 

75.48 

74.55 

73.60 

Other  metal . 

203.5 

204.9 

170.3 

102.08 

99.91 

98.04 

Fuels . 

96.1 

94,7 

100.6 

93.12 

92.40 

90.72 

Coal . 

52.1 

51.8 

55.4 

74.76 

74.50 

76.04 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

285.5 

279.6 

278.3 

107.54 

106.67 

102.21 

Non-metal . 

126.6 

137.6 

123.2 

84.04 

83.19 

81.00 

Manufacturing . 

110.7 

113.9 

109.6 

76.86 

77.07 

71.11 

Durable  goods . 

114.6 

119.1 

113.2 

82.77 

83.41 

79.45 

Non-durable  goods . 

107.4 

109.6 

106.5 

71.54 

71.25 

69.26 

Food  and  beverages . 

115.9 

121.0 

115.2 

68.29 

67.62 

66.55 

Meat  products . 

143.3 

144.8 

137.2 

78.27 

78.47 

75.57 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables . 

111.2 

125.2 

109.2 

54.01 

53.07 

54.12 

Grain  mill  products . . 

102.9 

104.7 

105.8 

75.65 

75.80 

75.19 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

111.1 

111.9 

110.7 

66.53 

65.92 

64.75 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

107.6 

113.5 

115.3 

89.97 

89.60 

86.62 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

93.8 

85.0 

91.4 

71.11 

76.34 

69.91 

Rubber  products . 

106.3 

109.9 

99.7 

81.01 

81.18 

74.90 

Leather  products . 

87.0 

87.4 

86.6 

51.76 

51.45 

50.90 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

92.8 

92.4 

91.4 

49.40 

48.98 

47.72 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

77.0 

78.1 

79.5 

62.11 

62.00 

59.97 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

64.8 

65.5 

76.7 

58.50 

58.70 

55.55 

Woollen  goods . 

63.9 

64.8 

58.9 

58.43 

58.33 

56.99 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

84.5 

84.1 

81.2 

68.94 

68.37 

67.02 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

90.9 

94.2 

90.9 

47.62 

48.28 

46.51 

Men’s  clothing . 

92.3 

94.5 

91.4 

46.24 

47.23 

45.24 

Women's  clothing . 

91.1 

97.9 

95.0 

47,97 

49.04 

46.72 

Knit  goods . 

78.8 

80.0 

79.3 

48.27 

47.83 

47 . 00 

Wood  products . 

104.8 

108.7 

103.3 

66.88 

67.75 

64.33 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

105.1 

109.8 

104.9 

68.67 

69.99 

65.90 

Furniture . 

114.7 

116.3 

110.9 

65.34 

65.78 

63.34 

Other  wood  products . 

84.5 

88.8 

81.7 

60.35 

59. 5S 

57.47 

Paper  products . 

123.7 

125.2 

121.3 

89.90 

89.16 

87.05 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

124.2 

125.8 

120.9 

96.89 

95.67 

93.72 

Other  paper  products . 

122.6 

123.7 

122.2 

72.25 

72.64 

70.88 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

124.4 

124.0 

120.4 

83.33 

83.70 

79.57 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

112.1 

113.6 

103.7 

87.68 

88.57 

82.49 

Agricultural  implements . 

80.4 

78.8 

63.2 

85.52 

84.68 

82.06 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

156.4 

162.2 

158.6 

87.57 

87.42 

84.51 

Hardware  and  tools . 

102.3 

102.9 

94.9 

79.38 

79.19 

76.08 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

109.9 

114.4 

100.8 

75.92 

76.83 

72.67 

Iron  castings . 

101.7 

102.9 

97.2 

84.00 

85.36 

80.38 

Machinery,  Industrial  machinery . 

119.2 

120.7 

109.6 

84.44 

84.54 

80.56 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

126.3 

126.0 

110.3 

100.83 

104.65 

92.06 

Sheet  metal  products . 

111.6 

114.5 

103.1 

84.87 

86.03 

78.36 

Wire  and  wire  products . 

116.8 

121.5 

113.3 

90.92 

89.98 

83.17 

Transportation  equipment . 

101.3 

113.3 

119.9 

86.43 

87.50 

83.93 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

246.7 

250.3 

357.5 

92.57 

92.41 

88.28 

Motor  vehicles . 

88.3 

112.7 

108.4 

94.07 

96.85 

91.33 

Motor  vehicles  parts  and  accessories . 

86.8 

109.6 

105.9 

83 . 09 

84.59 

81.84 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

67.0 

71.1 

65.4 

79.91 

79.50 

74.95 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

119.8 

124.3 

120.1 

80.28 

80.59 

78.09 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

128.1 

129.3 

107.7 

87.85 

87.14 

85.08 

Aluminum  products . 

148.7 

149.8 

136.2 

83.09 

83.98 

81.87 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

109.0 

110.0 

107.8 

80.45 

80.64 

79.98 

Smelting  and  refining . 

143.9 

144.7 

103.9 

96.95 

95.44 

96.01 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

139.7 

140.7 

134.4 

82.61 

82.30 

79.63 

Heavy  electrical  machinery . 

113.0 

114.4 

114.8 

89.62 

88.82 

84.08 

Telecommunication  equipment . 

215.5 

221.0 

214.6 

79.12 

79.16 

77.40 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

144.6 

149.6 

139.1 

79.53 

80.77 

78.41 

Clay  products . 

102.3 

104.8 

106.8 

76.88 

75.56 

72.68 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

150.4 

152.8 

141.3 

75.70 

76.00 

77.84 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

134.9 

136.3 

138.7 

113.68 

111.10 

105.46 

Chemical  products . 

131.4 

131.6 

129.0 

88.00 

88.09 

84  83 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations . 

121.1 

121.3 

117.8 

77.06 

77.56 

74.99 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

149.9 

148.7 

143.3 

99.77 

99.61 

96.29 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

129.7 

131.5 

124.3 

68.29 

67.98 

66.35 

Construction . 

133.4 

146.5 

129.5 

78.32 

79.20 

74.66 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

134,2 

146.2 

130.9 

84.95 

85.86 

81.30 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

132.0 

147.0 

12/ .  4 

67.37 

68.43 

63.70 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

131.8 

132 . 7 

126.2 

79.54 

79.12 

75.98 

139.4 

141.5 

133.3 

51.45 

51.32 

49.20 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

126.7 

129.0 

122.4 

40.75 

40.27 

39.68 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

112.5 

114.1 

114.1 

45. 17 

45.53 

43.99 

Industrial  composite . 

121.8 

124.4 

119.2 

74.28 

74.66 

71.60 
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Tables  C-i  and  C-5  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-l  to  C-3 
They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables  C-l  to 
C-.3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  of  the  co-operative  firms. 


TABLE  C-l  HOI  KS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Source:  Man-hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 


(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

Novem¬ 
ber  1959 

October 

1959 

Novem¬ 
ber  1958 

Novem¬ 
ber  1959 

October 

1959 

Novem¬ 
ber  1958 

Newfoundland . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

39.5 
40.3 

41.7 
42.0 

40.7 

40.5 

39.8 
40.2 
3S.0 

38.2 

41.1 
41.7 

42.3 

41.2 
41.0 

40.5 

40.3 

38.5 

37.9 

41.1 
41.8 
41.8 

40.7 

40.1 

39.8 

40.8 

38.1 

1.62 

1.52 

1.54 

1.56 

1.82 

1.66 

1.83 

1.84 
2.14 

1.60 

1.52 

1.50 

1.55 

1.83 

1.65 

1.83 

1.82 

2.11 

1.57 

1.46 

1.49 

1.50 
1.75 
1.61 
1.80 
1.78 
2.06 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . . 

Alberta1 . 

British  Columbia2 . 

1  Includes  Northwest  Territories. 


2  Includes  Yukon  Territory. 

Burraurf' Statistics)*^011  °n  h°UrS  ^  earnlngs  by  cities  is  obtainable  from  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings 


(Dominion 


TABLE  C-6- 


-EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Source:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  DBS 


Period 

Average 
Hours 
Worked 
Per  Week 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Eearnings 

Index  Numbers  (Av.  1949  =  100) 

Average 

Weekly 

Eearnings 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

Average 
Real  Weekly 
Earnings 

Monthly  Average  1954. . . 

40.7 

41.0 

41.0 

40.4 

40.2 

40.7* 

40.6 

40.9 

40.3 

40.7 

41.1 

41.0 

40.8 

41.0 

41.2 

41.3 

40.9 

* 

1.41 

1.45 

1.52 

1.61 

1.56 

1.71 

s 

137.6 

142.4 

149.5 

155.6 
160.0 

166.7 

166.0 

116.2 

Monthly  Average  1955. . 

118.4 

Monthly  Average  1956 

62.40 
64.96 
66.77 

69.60* 

69.28 

69.81 

69.40 
70.01 

70.90 
70.63 

69.90 
69.57 
71.13 
71.68 
71.10 

116.4 

122.3 

Monthly  Average  1957. 

118.1 

126.6 

Monthly  Average  1958  . 

121.9 

127.6 

Last  Pay  Period  in: 

1958  December . 

125.1 

127.9 

1959  January . 

126.2 

132.1 

February . 

1.71 

126.1 

131.6 

March . 

167.2 

125.7 

133.0 

April . 

1.72 

166.3 

125.5 

132.5 

May . 

167.7 

125.4 

133.7 

June . 

1.72 

1.71 

1.70 

1.72 

1.74 

169.9 

125.6 

135.3 

July . 

169.2 

125.9 

134.4 

August . . 

167.5 

125.9 

133.0 

September . 

166.7 

128.4 

131.9 

October . 

170.4 

127.1 

134.1 

NovemberO). . . . 

171.7 

128.0 

134.1 

170.3 

128.3 

132.7 

F„™  adjusted  to,  hoi, day,.  The  actual  it,™,  to,  Decmbe,  IMS  ate  S7.J  and  ,SS  71  ' 

11 'Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  05— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 

Ave 

*age  Weekly 
Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Avei 

age  Weekly 
Wages 

Nov. 

1959 

Oct. 

1959 

Nov. 

1958 

Nov. 

1959 

Oct. 

1959 

Nov. 

1958 

Nov. 

1959 

Oct. 

1959 

Nov. 

1958 

No. 

No. 

No. 

% 

$ 

s 

S 

% 

% 

Minins' . 

42.6 

42  1 

42. 8 

2.06 

2.04 

1.98 

87.59 

80.17 

84.31 

Metal  mining . 

42.6 

42.0 

42.5 

2.14 

2.13 

2.05 

91.05 

89.36 

87.21 

Gold . 

43.3 

42.9 

42.9 

1.62 

1.62 

1.60 

70.40 

69.64 

68.85 

Other  metal . 

42.4 

41.7 

42.3 

2.33 

2.32 

2.26 

98.60 

96.54 

95.39 

Fuels . 

42.1 

41.4 

42.3 

1.93 

1.93 

1.90 

81.14 

79.86 

80.58 

Coal . 

42.0 

41.6 

42.5 

1.75 

1.76 

1.77 

73.49 

73. 17 

75. 10 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

42.3 

41.2 

41.9 

2.22 

2.23 

2.16 

94.15 

91.80 

90.29 

Non-metal . 

43.4 

43.9 

43.9 

1.86 

1.83 

1.78 

80.74 

80.46 

78.23 

Manufacturing . 

40.9 

41.3 

40. 9 

1.74 

1  74 

1.07 

71.10 

71.08 

08.13 

Durable  goods . 

41.2 

41.7 

40.9 

1.89 

1.89 

1.81 

77.63 

78.76 

74.03 

Non-durable  goods . 

40.7 

40.9 

40.8 

1.60 

1.59 

1.54 

64.96 

64.86 

62.95 

Food  and  beverages . 

40.8 

40.7 

41.3 

1.54 

1.53 

1.48 

62.69 

62.33 

61.12 

Meat  products . 

40.7 

41.2 

40.9 

1.83 

1.83 

1.76 

74.56 

75.56 

71.82 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 

39.3 

38.3 

40.6 

1.18 

1.20 

1.14 

46.56 

45.87 

46.16 

Grain  mill  products . 

42.3 

42.9 

43.6 

1.69 

1.68 

1.65 

71.32 

71.98 

71.94 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

42.1 

42.2 

42.3 

1.42 

1.41 

1.37 

59.65 

59.56 

58. 12 

Distilled  liquors . 

40.3 

40.5 

42.6 

1.86 

1.83 

1.83 

74.91 

74.28 

77.79 

Malt  liquors . 

39.1 

39.8 

39.6 

2.20 

2.20 

2.08 

86.01 

87.50 

82.45 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

37.6 

40.4 

39.4 

1.74 

1.74 

1.63 

65.36 

70.54 

64.22 

Rubber  products . 

41.8 

42.2 

39.3 

1.82 

1.82 

1.76 

75.98 

76.53 

69.09 

Leather  products . 

39.6 

39.5 

40.8 

1.19 

1.19 

1.15 

47.31 

47.07 

46.84 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

39.2 

38.8 

40.1 

1.16 

1.15 

1.09 

45.33 

44.75 

43.79 

Other  leather  products . 

40.6 

40.9 

42.5 

1.27 

1.27 

1.26 

51.69 

52.01 

53.68 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

43.1 

41.2 

43.1 

41.4 

42.6 

40.4 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.27 

1.26 

55.93 

53.51 

56.05 

53.85 

54.10 

50.94 

Woollen  goods . 

44.1 

44.2 

43.7 

1.22 

1.22 

1.19 

53.65 

53.84 

52.09 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

44.7 

44.5 

44.6 

1.39 

1.38 

1.36 

62.33 

61.63 

60.48 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

38.3 

39.0 

38.4 

1.12 

1.11 

1.08 

42.78 

43.49 

41.47 

36.9 

38.0 

37.3 

1.15 

1.14 

1.10 

42.33 

43.25 

40.92 

36.4 

37.5 

36.4 

1.16 

1.16 

1.12 

42.24 

43.68 

40.62 

Knit  goods . 

42.1 

41.9 

41.6 

1.04 

1.04 

1.03 

43.87 

43.50 

42.81 

““Wood  products . 

41.6 

42.6 

41.8 

1.54 

1.53 

1.47 

64.13 

65.39 

61.57 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

40.6 

42.0 

40.  S 

1.65 

1.63 

1.57 

66.92 

68.62 

64.06 

Furniture . 

43.6 

44.4 

43.7 

1.40 

1.40 

1.35 

61.14 

61.95 

58.95 

Other  wood  products . 

42.4 

42.0 

42.7 

1.32 

1.32 

1.25 

55.96 

55.55 

53.42 

Paper  products . 

41.8 

41.7 

41.6 

2.02 

2.01 

1.96 

84.54 

83.64 

81.62 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

41.8 

41.6 

41.7 

2.18 

2.16 

2.11 

91.27 

89.78 

88.15 

Other  paper  products  . 

41.5 

42.0 

41.4 

1.59 

1.58 

1.54 

65.95 

66.59 

63.80 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

39.6 

40.1 

39.8 

2.10 

2.10 

2.00 

83.30 

83.91 

79.48 

““Iron  and  steel  products . 

41.2 

41.8 

40.2 

2.04 

2.04 

1.94 

83.98 

85.28 

77.87 

Agricultural  implements . 

39.6 

39.2 

39.4 

2.01 

2.00 

1.92 

79.78 

78.32 

75.57 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

40.6 

41.0 

41.3 

1.98 

1.97 

1.90 

80.46 

80.63 

78.47 

Hardware  and  tools . 

42.2 

42.3 

41.9 

1.77 

1.76 

1.69 

74.69 

74.44 

70.64 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

41.5 

42.6 

41.1 

1.74 

1.73 

1.66 

72.30 

73.80 

68.23 

Iron  castings . 

41.5 

42.2 

41.0 

1.95 

1.95 

1,87 

80.77 

82.26 

76. 79 

Machinery,  Industrial . 

41.7 

41.9 

40.8 

1.92 

1.91 

1.82 

79.89 

80. 03 

74.42 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

40.7 

42.2 

38.2 

2.40 

2.42 

2.29 

97.79 

102.24 

87.59 

Sheet  metal  products . 

40.9 

41.9 

39.1 

1.95 

1.97 

1.87 

79.71 

82.71 

73.23 

““Transportation  equipment . 

40.2 

40.6 

40.4 

1.99 

2.02 

1.93 

79.96 

82.01 

78.05 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

42.4 

42.8 

40.6 

2.00 

2.00 

1.97 

85.08 

85.78 

79.94 

Motor  vehicles . 

37.1 

39.7 

40.8 

2.24 

2.24 

2.06 

83.23 

89.07 

84.01 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

40.6 

40.5 

40.6 

1.88 

1.96 

1.90 

76.29 

79.63 

76.98 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

40.1 

39.7 

39.1 

1.94 

1.95 

1.86 

77.81 

77.41 

72.73 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

40.6 

40.5 

40.9 

1.92 

1.93 

1.87 

78.14 

78.46 

76.48 

*  Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

41.1 

41.0 

40.9 

2.00 

1.99 

1.90 

82.22 

81.46 

77.83 

Aluminum  products . 

42.7 

43.1 

42. 1 

1.75 

1.75 

1.68 

74.58 

75.44 

70.60 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

39.8 

40.3 

41.2 

1.86 

1.86 

1.82 

74.23 

75.15 

75.07 

Smelting  and  refining . 

40.9 

40.4 

40.3 

2.23 

2.22 

2.19 

91.33 

89.74 

88.10 

““Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

41.0 

41.1 

40.9 

1.79 

1.78 

1.73 

73.37 

73.06 

70.72 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment. 

40.5 

40.5 

39.2 

1.99 

1.99 

1.92 

80.82 

80.64 

75.30 

Telecommunication  equipment . 

40.4 

40.8 

40.9 

1.61 

1.59 

1.56 

65.20 

65 . 05 

63.68 

Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and  appli- 

40.0 

41.2 

41.8 

1.78 

1.80 

1.74 

71.31 

73.95 

72.69 

Wire  and  cable . 

41.9 

42.9 

42.6 

1.98 

1.97 

1.91 

83.15 

84.28 

81.37 

Miscellaneous  electrical  products . 

41.8 

41.0 

41.2 

1.70 

1.68 

1.63 

71.23 

68.85 

67.32 

*Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

43.2 

44.2 

43.6 

1.73 

1.74 

1.71 

74.89 

77.03 

74.43 

Clay  products . 

43.7 

43.6 

42.9 

1.65 

1.63 

1.58 

72.00 

70.99 

67.95 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

42.2 

42.3 

43.6 

1.68 

1.71 

1.72 

70. 90 

72.27 

75.12 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

42.1 

41.1 

41.4 

2.47 

2.45 

2.30 

103.78 

100.68 

95.18 

Chemical  products . 

40.8 

41.1 

41.0 

1.90 

1.90 

1.85 

77.73 

78.23 

75.73 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

40.3 

40.4 

40.5 

1.45 

1.45 

1.41 

58.50 

58.41 

57.02 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

41.2 

41.3 

41.1 

2.21 

2.20 

2. 13 

91.05 

90.88 

87.50 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

42.2 

42.3 

42.3 

1.42 

1.41 

1.38 

59.73 

59.62 

58. 50 

Construction . 

40.5 

41.5 

40.5 

1.88 

1.87 

1.79 

70.37 

77.81 

72.33 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

40.4 

41.0 

40.5 

2.04 

2.04 

1.95 

82.66 

83.62 

78.81 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

40.8 

42.4 

40.3 

1.57 

1.57 

1 . 48 

64.11 

66.80 

59.85 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

44.3 

44.6 

44. 5 

1.77 

1.77 

1.70 

/8. 49 

78.89 

75.78 

39.4 

39.5 

39.3 

1.01 

1.01 

0.98 

39.87 

39.80 

38.71 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

39.4 

39.4 

39.2 

0.99 

0.99 

0.97 

39.17 

39.07 

37.95 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

40.2 

40.5 

39.9 

0.98 

0.98 

0.97 

39.32 

|  39.55 

38.82 

’’Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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D — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 


The  following  tables  are  based  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting 
forms,  UIC  751;  statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757; 
inventory  of  registrations  and  vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and 
vacancies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not  identical. 

TABLE  D-l— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


(Sotjkce:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Period 

Unfilled  Vacancies* 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

February 

1,  1954 . 

8,406 

9,575 

17,981 

439,633 

103, 112 

542,745 

February 

1,  1955 . 

8,276 

8,604 

16,880 

483,380 

117,651 

601,031 

February 

1,  1956 . 

18,180 

12,992 

31,172 

396,642 

107,850 

504  492 

February 

1,  1957 . 

18,117 

12,376 

30,493 

447,210 

112,994 

560,204 

February 

1,  1958 . 

6,822 

7,860 

14,682 

661,965 

167,512 

829,477 

February 

1,  1959 . 

9,425 

9,295 

18,720 

615,788 

175,574 

791,362 

March 

1.  1959 . 

9,007 

10, S16 

19,823 

623,338 

174,787 

798, 125 

April 

1,  1959 . 

11,740 

13,399 

25, 139 

611,941 

169,625 

781,566 

May 

1,  1959 . . 

16,883 

16,280 

33,163 

498,897 

161,742 

660, 639 

June 

1,  1959 . 

19.75S 

18,044 

37,802 

342, 605 

140,615 

483,220 

July 

1,  1959 . 

14,579 

16,464 

31,043 

193,774 

114,377 

308, 151 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

1,  1959 . 

1,  1959 . 

1,  1959 . 

1,  1959 . 

1,  1959 . 

1,  19600) . 

1,  19600) . 

14,235 

16,741 

16,162 

11,997 

15,201 

9,097 

8,206 

14,317 

18,466 

16,792 

13,013 

12,674 

9,779 

10,325 

28,552 

35,207 

32,954 

25,010 

27.875 

18.876 
18,531 

185,527 
172,417 
160,519 
195,816 
365,031 
522, 206 
606,165 

106,965 
96,074 
97,261 
107,407 
137,855 
157,962 
180, 129 

292,492 

268,491 

257,780 

303,223 

502,886 

680,168 

786,294 

*Current  Vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
(OLatest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-2— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  SEX  AS  AT  DECEMBER  31 

1959<» 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 


Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping . 

Forestry . 

Mining,  Quarrying  and  Oil  Wells . 

Metal  Mining . 

F  uels . 

Non-Metal  Mining . 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits . 

Prospecting . 

Manufacturing . 

Food  and  Beverages . 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

Rubber  Products . 

Leather  Products . 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Wood  Products . 

Paper  Products . 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries. . . 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

Transportation  Equipment . 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

Products  of  Petrolum  and  Coal . 

Chemical  Products . 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . 

Construction . . 

General  Contractors . 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication 

Transportation . 

Storage . 

Communication . 

Public  Utility  Operation . 

Trade . 

Wholesale . 

Retail . 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

Service . . . 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

Government  Service . 

Recreation  Service . 

Business  Service . 

Personal  Service . 

GRAND  TOTAL 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  from 

November 
30,  1959 

December 
31,  1958 

159 

68 

227 

— 

73 

_ 

37 

1,201 

8 

1,209 

- 

190 

+ 

126 

417 

45 

492 

+ 

112 

+ 

125 

291 

9 

300 

+ 

59 

+ 

78 

88 

21 

109 

+ 

29 

+ 

8 

2 

4 

6 

— 

1 

+ 

3 

3 

0 

3 

— 

8 

1 

63 

11 

74 

+ 

33 

+ 

37 

2,318 

1,304 

3,622 

_ 

256 

+ 

935 

117 

87 

204 

— 

83 

16 

1 

9 

10 

— 

50 

+ 

3 

30 

19 

49 

+ 

18 

+ 

27 

36 

103 

139 

+ 

1 

2 

65 

57 

122 

42 

+ 

11 

60 

475 

535 

— 

189 

+ 

49 

234 

51 

285 

+ 

10 

+ 

107 

71 

29 

100 

+ 

2 

+ 

7 

111 

64 

175 

77 

+ 

46 

462 

98 

560 

+ 

13 

+ 

190 

537 

50 

587 

+ 

139 

+ 

209 

146 

36 

182 

+ 

8 

+ 

119 

197 

82 

279 

+ 

31 

+ 

149 

61 

21 

82 

24 

+ 

13 

21 

14 

35 

+ 

9 

5 

124 

66 

190 

+ 

9 

+ 

47 

45 

43 

88 

— 

31 

19 

504 

66 

570 

_ 

701 

_ 

59 

317 

35 

352 

— 

465 

— 

64 

187 

31 

218 

— 

236 

+ 

5 

397 

222 

619 

_ 

65 

+ 

179 

276 

77 

353 

— 

122 

+ 

46 

16 

12 

28 

+ 

4 

+ 

8 

105 

133 

238 

+ 

53 

+ 

125 

46 

30 

76 

- 

19 

+ 

22 

1,084 

1,136 

2,220 

_ 

1,393 

_ 

14 

408 

314 

722 

— 

179 

_ 

12 

676 

822 

1,498 

— 

1,214 

- 

2 

438 

568 

1,006 

+ 

96 

+ 

77 

2,684 

6,381 

9,065 

— 

5,753 

+ 

539 

187 

1,660 

1,847 

— 

36 

+ 

685 

1,913 

444 

2,357 

— 

4,915 

553 

26 

40 

66 

— 

23 

+ 

16 

324 

303 

627 

— 

70 

+ 

68 

234 

3,934 

4,168 

— 

709 

+ 

323 

9,278 

9,828 

19,106 

- 

8,242 

+ 

1,893 

(^Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-3— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1959  « 


(Source:  Form  UIC  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies^2) 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  Managerial  Workers. . . . 

1,572 

1,327 

2,899 

7,431 

1,916 

9,347 

Clerical  Workers . 

1,759 

2,596 

4,355 

16,632 

44,280 

60,912 

Sales  Workers . 

830 

478 

1,308 

7,424 

13,583 

21,007 

Personal  and  Domestic  Service  Workers. 

334 

4,279 

4,613 

38,735 

26,746 

65,481 

Seamen . 

12 

— 

12 

5,273 

28 

5,301 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Forestry  (Ex.  log.) 

154 

11 

165 

6,681 

924 

7,605 

Skilled  and  Semiskilled  Workers . 

3,215 

787 

4,002 

245,469 

34,157 

279,626 

Food  and  kindred  products  (incl. 

tobacco) . 

43 

3 

46 

2,095 

717 

2,812 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

67 

579 

646 

6,038 

23,024 

29,062 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

1,047 

1 

1,048 

24,339 

217 

24,556 

Pulp,  paper  (incl.  printing) . 

51 

4 

55 

1,118 

559 

1,677 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

12 

58 

70 

2,229 

1,895 

4,124 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products . 

4 

— 

4 

1 , 023 

86 

1,109 

Metalworking . 

411 

6 

417 

24,056 

1 , 290 

25,346 

Electrical . 

73 

14 

87 

3,745 

1,587 

5,332 

Transportation  equipment . 

2 

— 

2 

2,408 

49 

2,457 

Mining . 

135 

— 

135 

2,691 

1 

2,692 

Construction . 

226 

— 

226 

80,214 

16 

80,230 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

304 

13 

317 

41,892 

150 

42,042 

Communications  and  public  utility. . 

37 

— 

37 

1,396 

2 

1,398 

Trade  and  service . 

61 

86 

147 

6,762 

2,588 

9,350 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

6S7 

11 

698 

31,993 

1,541 

33)534 

Foremen . 

25 

12 

37 

5,241 

424 

5,665 

Apprentices . 

30 

30 

8,229 

11 

8,240 

Unskilled  Workers . 

1,221 

301 

1,522 

194,561 

36,328 

230,889 

Food  and  tobacco . 

12 

25 

37 

8,803 

11)582 

20,385 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

72 

3 

75 

20,688 

'526 

21,214 

Metalworking . 

76 

5 

81 

9,389 

928 

10,317 

Construction . 

493 

— 

493 

103,641 

1 

103,642 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

568 

268 

836 

52,040 

23,291 

75)331 

BRAND  TOTAL 

9,097 

9,779 

18,876 

522,206 

157,962 

680,568 

(^Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

<2>Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-4— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1959 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Newfoundland . 

Corner  Brook . 

Grand  Falls . 

St.  John’s . 

Prince  Edward  Island  . 

C  harlotteto  wn . 

Summerside . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

Yarmouth . 

New  Brunswick 

Bathurst . 

Campbellton . 

Edmundston . 

Fredericton . 

Minto . 

Moncton . 

Newcastle . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 

Quebec . 

Alma . 

Asbestos . 

Baie  Comeau . 

Beauhamois . 

Buckingham . 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Cowans  ville . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummond  ville . 

Famham . . 

Forest  ville . 

Gaspe . 

Granby . 

Hull . 

Joliette . 

Jonqui&re . 

Lachute . 

La  Malbaie . 

La  Tuque . 

L6vis . 

Louise  ville . 

Magog. . . 

Maniwaki . 

Matane . 

Megantic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Riviere  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue, 

Ste.  Th6r&se . 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  J6r6me . 

Sept-lles . 

Shawinigan . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . . 

Thetford  Mines . 

Trois-Rivi&res . 


Unfilled 


Vacancies 


Registrations 


(1) 

Dec.  31, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  3, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Dec.  31, 
1958 

0) 

Dec.  31, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  3, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Dee.  31, 
1958 

294 

391 

206 

22,749 

12.680 

22,899 

38 

26 

11 

4,457 

2,523 

5,263 

8 

12 

5 

2,053 

1,232 

2,399 

248 

353 

190 

16,239 

8,931 

15,237 

74 

S9 

80 

5,136 

3,038 

4,906 

52 

61 

57 

3,283 

1,997 

3,212 

22 

28 

23 

1,853 

1,031 

1,754 

503 

1,159 

549 

30,155 

20,035 

31,856 

14 

15 

6 

1 , 380 

815 

1,418 

14 

11 

7 

2,244 

1,259 

2,298 

311 

891 

362 

5,795 

5,212 

5,879 

36 

58 

60 

3,008 

1,685 

3,216 

7 

6 

732 

495 

811 

18 

16 

34 

4,612 

1  408 

2,587 

4,530 

13 

57 

18 

4^808 

3,247 

5,776 

20 

33 

9 

2,151 

1,339 

2,188 

69 

72 

53 

2,823 

1,646 

2,955 

712 

1,071 

387 

30,858 

19,907 

33,591 

11 

9 

3 

5,117 

2,809 

5,799 

13 

40 

15 

1 , 703 

1,118 

2,276 

4 

30 

7 

1,994 

1,170 

2,325 

97 

130 

95 

2,299 

1,723 

2,145 

38 

42 

3 

675 

454 

663 

383 

397 

145 

8,952 

4,979 

9,121 

2 

2 

2 

2,976 

1,875 

3,308 

101 

271 

90 

2,615 

2,494 

3,253 

17 

35 

4 

2,160 

1,647 

2,272 

23 

45 

23 

743 

544 

782 

23 

70 

1,624 

1,154 

1,647 

4,011 

5,005 

3,448 

221,400 

146,282 

232,574 

9 

5 

9 

2,796 

2,043 

2,784 

1 

2 

2 

913 

629 

1,147 

2 

109 

961 

560 

11 

14 

20 

1,638 

1,092 

1,799 

7 

10 

14 

1,225 

914 

1,314 

45 

210 

36 

1,793 

961 

2,433 

19 

22 

9 

2,135 

830 

2,388 

91 

99 

262 

2,132 

1,584 

2,264 

10 

13 

939 

428 

6 

2 

30 

1,262 

801 

1,315 

17 

34 

17 

2,920 

1,984 

3,185 

14 

7 

6 

884 

692 

2,136 

65 

77 

21 

867 

473 

2,260 

15 

2 

3 

1,741 

904 

1,873 

58 

16 

11 

2,826 

1,392 

3,198 

21 

21 

17 

4,531 

3,283 

4,534 

68 

97 

43 

5,799 

3,657 

5,517 

11 

12 

34 

2,809 

2,203 

2,774 

14 

26 

19 

993 

623 

1,335 

7 

6 

8 

2,349 

1,143 

2,385 

437 

518 

319 

877 

798 

1,313 

33 

31 

74 

4,873 

2,900 

5,300 

10 

7 

5 

1,614 

923 

1,816 

2 

3 

871 

672 

929 

63 

11 

31 

815 

514 

1,018 

15 

26 

10 

3,255 

1 , 352 

3,500 

1,460 

962 

1 , 320 

22 

31 

2 

890 

569 

981 

16 

5 

14 

2,272 

1,156 

2,354 

1,500 

1,805 

1,321 

75,805 

54,708 

77,597 

2 

10 

1 

2,225 

1,112 

2,604 

4 

2 

36 

1,321 

547 

1,138 

268 

295 

299 

15,757 

11,319 

17,269 

73 

78 

60 

4,810 

2,745 

4,782 

9 

7 

36 

5,023 

2,577 

5,219 

23 

15 

32 

1,287 

826 

1,286 

86 

109 

24 

2,467 

2,027 

2,S76 

28 

48 

13 

1,319 

896 

1 , 345 

40 

63 

25 

1,338 

942 

1,473 

7 

26 

20 

3,312 

2,171 

3,261 

27 

67 

33 

4,568 

2,189 

3,222 

47 

64 

19 

2,998 

2,062 

2,508 

60 

93 

24 

2,989 

1,762 

2,520 

162 

177 

108 

1,925 

1,094 

1,887 

29 

188 

7 

5,087 

3,371 

6,198 

136 

137 

91 

6,730 

4,594 

6,540 

34 

34 

62 

3,433 

2,326 

5,350 

31 

74 

16 

2,808 

1,643 

2,619 

117  | 

147 

120 

6,572 

4,333 

7,877 
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TABLE  D-4— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1959 

(Sotjece:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies^2) 

Registrations 

Office 

a) 

Dec.  31, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  3, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Dee.  31, 
1958 

(i) 

Dec.  31, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  3, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Dec.  31, 
1958 

Quebec — Cont’d. 

57 

43 

18 

1,821 

1,582 

1,870 

41 

19 

33 

2,834 

1,837 

3,348 

14 

12 

17 

3,525 

1,899 

3,326 

129 

77 

14 

3,006 

1,678 

3,287 

7,835 

32 

10,915 

7,165 

217,066 

176,818 

233,199 

92 

18 

387 

278 

738 

8 

10 

46 

1,712 

1,311 

1,446 

34 

36 

34 

2,235 

1,614 

2,188 

22 

28 

71 

1,616 

1,141 

1,547 

8 

30 

12 

2,115 

1,584 

1,477 

103 

87 

118 

3,636 

2,692 

3,099 

21 

42 

22 

761 

520 

849 

3 

4 

3 

464 

341 

545 

21 

48 

42 

2,474 

1,838 

3,182 

20 

21 

6 

1,148 

1,062 

1,131 

8 

6 

9 

1,153 

585 

1,286 

102 

113 

62 

4,071 

2,927 

4,472 

49 

38 

427 

367 

5 

2 

5 

876 

732 

897 

17 

23 

18 

685 

518 

696 

131 

139 

52 

3,406 

2,520 

3,342 

Galt  . 

104 

81 

50 

1,655 

438 

1,364 

2,161 

7 

5 

2 

295 

505 

7 

11 

16 

771 

513 

940 

47 

50 

40 

2,165 

15,853 

1,197 

737 

1,574 

12,708 

1,900 

16,961 

1,379 

791 

636 

727 

537 

14 

17 

9 

754 

63 

8 

30 

677 

14 

12 

13 

952 

788 

919 

78 

59 

84 

2,593 

1,590 

4,511 

1,363 

891 

2,174 

2,539 

1,687 

4,349 

1,644 

939 

66 

97 

66 

1,281 

1,998 

1,248 

833 

129 

89 

101 

27 

88 

21 

26 

29 

4 

11 

15 

14 

564 

337 

535 

370 

1,067 

90 

311 

6,351 

4,994 

1,475 

852 

4,925 

3,697 

937 

6,540 

4,383 

1,655 

936 

127 

90 

12 

20 

10 

3 

4 

5 

603 

32 

27 

30 

2,048 

3,314 

2,078 

1,347 

1,268 

5  815 

1,390 

2,528 

1,570 

828 

1,286 

3,541 

3,099 

879 

1,449 

4,003 

7,196 

2,825 

773 

2,356 

889 

200 

221 

40 

4 

12 

7 

82 

145 

54 

23 

23 

20 

1,019 

10,808 

6,064 

1,508 

496 

1,692 

524 

261 

108 

72 

1,609 

48 

1 

1,671 

94 

2 

1,829 

21 

7,050 

2,570 

744 

Owen  Sound . 

60 

52 

43 

2,214 

796 

3,633 

745 

4,438 

1,241 

1,244 

843 

5,457 

1,626 

2,746 

2,293 

1,518 

248 

576 

1,243 

1,201 

4,308 

483 

2,365 

53,203 

1,051 

1,050 

956 

1,946 

4,945 

10,716 

1,629 

26,711 

2,955 

1,994 

316 

1,441 

406 

19,599 

Perth . 

17 

18 

14 

Peterborough . 

41 

9 

42 

7 

25 

11 

3,063 

524 

3,280 

961 

758 

568 

6,122 

1,512 

2,175 

1,659 

1,067 

188 

425 

825 

892 

3,697 

397 

1,993 

39,758 

855 

707 

731 

1,633 

3,764 

13,019 

1,082 

19,278 

2,098 

1,431 

271 

1,118 

336 

14,024 

3,726 

775 

5,403 

2,051 

1,515 

1,023 

5,500 

1,600 

3,104 

3,034 

1,688 

270 

698 

1,297 

1,612 

11,185 

118 

300 

117 

5 

18 

2 

61 

Port  Colborne . 

Prescott . 

Renfrew . 

9 

20 

5 

76 

8 

14 

9 

93 

36 

33 

46 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Simcoe . 

Sioux  Lookout . 

Smiths  Falls . 

57 

155 

54 

10 

14 

18 

63 

374 

35 

9 

10 

30 

49 

188 

35 

10 

15 

20 

1 

215 

Sturgeon  Falls . 

Sudbury . 

Tillsonburg . 

2 

104 

10 

1 

222 

13 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

78 

1,977 

48 

69 

3,428 

55 

1,838 

36 

32 

2 

2,299 

53,448 

1,377 

1,017 

910 

3,214 

3,447 

14,789 

62 

26 

4 

13 

Wallaceburg . 

6 

Welland . 

38 

47 

34 

124 

118 

Weston . 

85 

100 

Windsor . 

164 

329 

26 

Woodstock^3) . 

26 

Manitoba . 

1,575 

3,909 

183 

11 

1,393 

136 

8 

19 

20 

25 

1,185 

26,237 

2,632 

1,978 

Brandon . 

106 

Dauphin . 

15 

Flin  Flon . 

5 

40 

69 

59 

3,547 

Portage  la  Prairie . 

The  Pas . 

24 

22 

1,339 

Winnipeg . 

1,403 

19,523 
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TABLE  D-4— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1959 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 

Unfilled  Vacancies^2* 

Registrations 

(i) 

Dec.  31, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  3, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Dec.  31, 
1958 

<i) 

Dec.  31, 
1959 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  3, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Dec.  31, 
1958 

Saskatchewan . 

556 

754 

623 

22,628 

16,095 

21,727 

Estevan . 

34 

45 

31 

631 

498 

499 

8 

6 

508 

364 

Moose  Jaw . 

54 

212 

94 

1,886 

1,475 

1,812 

North  Battleford . 

14 

22 

21 

1,427 

1,035 

1,923 

Prince  Albert . 

39 

35 

86 

2,666 

1,929 

2,530 

Regina . 

180 

158 

147 

5,332 

3,656 

5,438 

Saskatoon . 

126 

134 

122 

4,877 

3,643 

4,607 

Swift  Current . 

35 

56 

42 

1,178 

815 

1,134 

Weyburn . 

11 

27 

24 

617 

462 

582 

Yorkton . 

55 

59 

56 

3,506 

2,218 

3,202 

Alberta . 

1,849 

2,364 

2,180 

30,877 

27,076 

31,517 

Blairmore . 

8 

1 

10 

568 

498 

792 

Calgary . 

618 

917 

863 

9,410 

9,411 

8,790 

Drumheller . 

13 

16 

22 

439 

372 

421 

Edmonton . 

892 

1,028 

958 

14,691 

12,259 

15,055 

Edson . 

54 

12 

64 

627 

518 

638 

Lethbridge . 

109 

114 

96 

2,717 

1,989 

3,173 

Medicine  Hat . 

SO 

194 

90 

1,133 

935 

1,323 

Red  Deer . 

75 

82 

77 

1,292 

1,094 

1,325 

British  Columbia . 

1,468 

2,218 

1,161 

72,588 

61,621 

81,854 

Chilliwack . 

17 

16 

53 

2,306 

1,738 

2,893 

Courtenay . 

7 

4 

1 

1,792 

799 

1,874 

Cranbrook . 

6 

16 

19 

1,296 

899 

1,164 

Dawson  Creek . 

10 

16 

10 

1,256 

1,138 

1,506 

20 

22 

11 

980 

736 

1,400 

Kamloops . 

2 

76 

7 

1,416 

1,289 

1,942 

3 

6 

12 

1,831 

1,188 

2,044 

39 

15 

2 

226 

214 

425 

Mission  City . 

10 

11 

11 

1,627 

1,371 

1,600 

10 

11 

12 

1,668 

1,000 

2,183 

18 

14 

11 

1,386 

1,181 

1,451 

New  Westminster . 

141 

268 

85 

9,886 

8,458 

11,565 

4 

7 

5 

1,993 

1,307 

2,110 

Port  Alberni . 

15 

24 

19 

856 

698 

1,020 

Prince  George . 

34 

89 

93 

2,048 

2,343 

2,911 

Prince  Rupert . 

14 

17 

9 

1,857 

1,540 

2,131 

7 

6 

3 

571 

431 

5(38 

17 

28 

925 

1,176 

34 

63 

16 

1,359 

995 

1,266 

873 

1,069 

630 

29,324 

25,825 

33,361 

5 

18 

4 

2,266 

1,884 

2,830 

151 

399 

135 

5,059 

4,847 

4,981 

Whitehorse . 

31 

23 

13 

660 

564 

629 

18,876 

27,875 

17,192 

680,168 

502,886 

720,420 

9,097 

15,201 

8,643 

522,206 

365,031 

562,257 

Females . 

9,779 

12,674 

8,549 

157,962 

137,855 

158,163 

(■'Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

(■'Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 

(■'Figures  not  available  for  December  31,  1958  due  to  a  change  in  the  local  office  area. 


TABLE  D-5— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 
1954-1959 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957. 

1958. 

1959. 


Year 


Total 


861,588 
953,576 
1,046,979 
877,704 
840, 129 
986,073 


Male 


545,452 

642,726 

748,464 

586,780 

548,663 

661,872 


Female 


316,136 

310,850 

298,515 

290,924 

291,466 

324,201 


Atlantic 

Region 


67,893 

67,619 

68,522 

59,412 

56,385 

70,352 


Quebec 

Region 


209,394 

222,370 

252,783 

215,335 

198,386 

239,431 


Ontario 

Region 


277,417 

343,456 

379,085 

309,077 

287,112 

336,527 


Prairie 

Region 


175,199 

178,015 

210,189 

185,962 

181,772 

211,951 


Pacific 

Region 


131,685 

142,116 

136,400 

107,918 

116,474 

127,812 
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TABLE  D-6  VACANCIES*/)  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  OCTOBER  1,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1959 

(Schjrce:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 
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TABLE  B-G  VACANCIES(')  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  OCTOBER  1,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1959 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Canada 
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E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE " E-l — BENEFICIARIES  AND  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  BY  PROVINCE, 

DECEMBER,  1959 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Estimated 
Average 
Number  of 
Beneficiaries 
Per  Week 
(in  thousands) 

Weeks 

Paid 

Amount  of 
Benefit  Paid 
* 

7.8 

32,626 

722,960 

2.1 

8,866 

174,913 

12,6 

53, 107 

1,036,192 

13.7 

57,425 

1,157,142 

111.2 

467,059 

9,905,607 

125.3 

526,231 

11,477,125 

16.0 

67,024 

1,432,866 

11.4 

47, 783 
71,638 

1,040,820 

17.0 

1,578,042 

44.4 

186,409 

4,135,666 

361.5 

1,518,168 

838,456 

1,558,720 

32,661,333 

17,479,376 

33,558,826 

Total,  Canada,  November  1959 . 

209.6 

371.1 

TABLE  E-3— CLAIMANTS  HAVING  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  IN  THE  “LIVE 
FILE”  ON  THE  LAST  WORKING  DAY  OF  THE  MONTH,  BY  DURATION,  AND  SHOW¬ 
ING  THE  PERCENTAGE  POSTAL,  BY  SEX  AND  PROVINCE,  DECEMBER  31,  1959 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Duration  on  the  Register  (weeks) 

Province  and  Sex 

Total 

Claimants 

2  or 
Less 

3-4 

5-8 

9-12 

13-16 

17-20 

Over 

20 

Canada . 

685, 689 

257,891 

162,785 

126,352 

52,847 

27,318 

16,122 

42,374 

Male . 

535,683 

213,919 

132,811 

101,767 

37,636 

17, 186 

8,945 

23,419 

Female . 

150,006 

43,972 

29,974 

24, 585 

15,211 

10,132 

7,177 

18,955 

Newfoundland . 

29,772 

15,062 

8,078 

3,334 

1,279 

676 

301 

1,042 

Male . 

28,351 

14,735 

7,767 

3, 115 

1, 131 

575 

221 

807 

Female . 

1,421 

327 

311 

219 

148 

101 

80 

235 

Prince  Edward  Island. . . . 

6,821 

2,149 

3,186 

875 

252 

117 

66 

176 

Male . 

5,850 

1,922 

2,787 

734 

207 

77 

33 

90 

Female . 

971 

227 

399 

141 

45 

40 

33 

86 

Nova  Scotia . 

33,694 

13,236 

8,719 

5,263 

2,229 

1,286 

775 

2,186 

Male . 

29,210 

12,045 

7,774 

4,631 

1 , 765 

954 

528 

1,513 

Female . 

4,484 

1,191 

945 

632 

464 

332 

247 

673 

New  Brunswick . 

32,711 

10,811 

11,197 

5,329 

2,499 

957 

475 

1,443 

Male . 

27,191 

9,496 

9,497 

4,564 

1,790 

614 

301 

929 

Female . 

5,520 

1,315 

1,700 

765 

709 

343 

174 

514 

Quebec . 

221,122 

85,596 

51,116 

39,918 

17,102 

9,102 

5,308 

12,980 

Male . 

172,042 

70,481 

41,456 

31,920 

12,351 

5,918 

3,051 

6,865 

Female . 

49,080 

15,115 

9,660 

7,998 

4,751 

3,184 

2,257 

6,115 

Ontario . 

209,867 

75,192 

47, 452 

40,010 

15,990 

9,143 

5,758 

16,322 

Male . 

153, 153 

58,698 

35,923 

31,127 

10,447 

5,333 

3,028 

8,597 

Female . 

56,714 

16,494 

11,529 

8,883 

5,543 

3,810 

2,730 

7,725 

Manitoba . 

26,467 

9,939 

6,374 

5,  688 

1,980 

758 

469 

1,259 

Male . 

20,830 

8,074 

5,182 

4,673 

1,490 

422 

244 

745 

Female . 

5,637 

1,865 

1,192 

1,015 

490 

336 

225 

514 

Saskatchewan . 

21,256 

7,972 

5,136 

4,684 

1,749 

634 

343 

738 

Male . 

17,577 

6,800 

4,474 

4,  111 

1,310 

354 

165 

363 

Female . 

3,679 

1,172 

662 

573 

439 

280 

178 

375 

Alberta . 

31,164 

11,426 

6,678 

7,142 

2,730 

1,175 

721 

1,292 

Male . 

25,191 

9,875 

5,626 

5,940 

1,899 

664 

416 

'  771 

Female . 

5,973 

1,551 

1,052 

1,202 

831 

511 

305 

521 

British  Columbia . 

72,815 

26,508 

14,849 

14,109 

7,037 

3,470 

1,906 

4,926 

Male . . 

56,288 

21,793 

12,325 

10,952 

5,246 

2,275 

958 

2,739 

Female . 

16,527 

4,715 

2,524 

3,157 

1,791 

1,195 

948 

2,197 

Percent¬ 

age 

Postal 

Decem¬ 
ber  31, 
1958 
Total 
claimants 

36.7 

714,954 

40.0 

565,400 

25.0 

149,554 

83.3 

28,729 

84,7 

27,344 

55.4 

1,385 

81.3 

6,456 

83.2 

5,481 

69.8 

975 

56.9 

36,078 

59.2 

31,561 

41.9 

4,517 

70.6 

35,191 

73.3 

29,498 

57.3 

5,693 

35.2 

231,040 

38.5 

182,428 

23.9 

48,612 

22.5 

221,709 

23.5 

165,130 

19.8 

56,579 

36.5 

24,157 

41.5 

18,494 

17.8 

5,663 

54.9 

20,816 

58.8 

17,292 

36.3 

3,524 

34.5 

31,523 

36.4 

26,004 

26.9 

5,519 

30.2 

79,255 

31.7 

62,168 

25.1 

17,087 
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TABLE  E-3— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCE 

DECEMBER,  1959 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . . 

Total,  Canada,  December  1959 
Total,  Canada,  November  1959 
Total,  Canada,  December  1958 


Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  and  Claims  Pending 
at  End  of  Month 

Total* 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

oft 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Pending 

20,470 

4,644 

22,024 

21,265 

144,975 

136,584 

16,293 

13,277 

18,566 

43,547 

18,685 

4,236 

18,091 

IS, 089 
110,909 
98, 533 
12,813 
10,610 
13,858 
32,760 

1,785 

408 

3,933 

3, 176 
34,066 
38,051 
3,480 
2,667 
4,708 
10,787 

16,448 

4,354 

18,872 

20,284 

124,778 

127,552 

14,255 

12, 183 
18,458 
44,424 

14,287 
3,974 
15,808 
17,346 
107, 300 
108, 977 
12,114 
10,349 
15,447 
36,371 

2,161 

380 

3,064 

2,938 

17,478 

18,575 

2,141 

1,834 

3,011 

8,053 

9,404 

1,147 

7,709 

5,656 

47,337 

40,333 

5,520 

4,200 

6,212 

11,556 

441,645 
278, 592 
475, 155 

338,584 

193,734 

353,571 

103,061 

84, 858 
121,584 

401,608 

221,207 

431,242 

341,973 

171,906 

369,165 

59,635 

49,301 

62,077 

139,074 

99,037 

132,727 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  42,760. 

t  In  addition,  40,991  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of  these,  3,850  were  special  requests  not  granted  and  1,189 
were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  7,688  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-4— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT. 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


End  of 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants 

1959 — November . 

4,174,100 

3,756,600 

417,500 

October . 

4,049,000 

3,798,400 

250,600 

September . 

4,028,000 

3,826,400 

201,600 

August . 

4,009,000 

3,799,000 

210,000 

July . 

3,996,000 

3,770,100 

225,900 

June . 

3,989,000 

3,768,500 

220,500 

May . 

3,919,000 

3,639,600 

279,400 

April . 

4,134,000 

3,523,200 

610, 800 

March . 

4,239,000 

3,472,100 

766,900 

February . 

4,248,000 

3,452,000 

796,000 

January . 

4,257,000 

3,471,900 

785,100 

1958 — December . 

4,265,000 

3,550,000 

715,000 

November . 

4,060,000 

3,640,800 

419,200 
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F — Prices 

TABLE  F-l— TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

operation 

Other 
Commodi¬ 
ties  and 
Services 

1954 — Year . 

116.2 

112.2 

126.5 

109.4 

117.4 

171.4 

1955 — Year . 

116.4 

112.1 

129.4 

108.0 

116.4 

118.1 

1956 — Year . 

118.1 

113.4 

132.5 

108.6 

117.1 

120.9 

1957 — Year . 

121.9 

118.6 

134.9 

108.5 

119.6 

126.1 

1958 — Year . 

125.1 

122.1 

138.4 

109.7 

121.0 

130.9 

1959 — February . 

125.7 

121.2 

140.2 

108.8 

122.0 

133.4 

March . 

125.5 

120.0 

140.3 

109.4 

122.3 

133.4 

April . 

125.4 

119.3 

140.5 

109.6 

122.6 

133.7 

May . 

125.6 

118.5 

141.0 

109.7 

122.5 

134.9 

June . 

125.9 

119.1 

141.5 

109.2 

122.5 

135.4 

July . 

125.9 

119.2 

141.7 

109.7 

122.7 

134.9 

August . 

126.4 

123.5 

141.9 

109.7 

122.6 

135.3 

September . 

127.1 

122.4 

142.0 

109.8 

123.1 

135.2 

October . 

128.0 

124.2 

142.4 

110.5 

123.4 

135.5 

November . 

128.3 

123.8 

142.6 

111.4 

123.5 

136.9 

December . 

127.9 

122.4 

142.7 

111.4 

123.7 

136.8 

1960 — January . 

127.5 

121.6 

142.8 

110.2 

123.3 

136.9 

February . 

127.2 

120.8 

142.9 

109.8 

123.2 

137.0 

TABLE  1-2  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  JANUARY  1960 

(1949  =  100) 


Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

House¬ 

hold 

Operation 

Other 

Com¬ 

modities 

and 

Services 

January 

1959 

December 

1959 

January 

1960 

h)  St.  John’s,  Nfld . 

112.6 

114,6 

114.7 

111.5 

116.0 

105.8 

109.4 

127  5 

Halifax . 

124.8 

127.3 

127.1 

117.3 

134.6 

119.8 

129.9 

139  6 

Saint  John . 

126.7 

129.1 

129.1 

122.6 

13S.4 

117.4 

124.6 

143  4 

Montreal . 

126.5 

128.7 

127.8 

126.9 

144.9 

105.3 

119.0 

137  4 

Ottawa . 

126.4 

128.3 

128.1 

121,6 

147.9 

112.9 

121.8 

137  5 

Toronto . 

128.9 

130.1 

129.7 

120.3 

153.3 

113.1 

123.6 

138  8 

Winnipeg . 

123.6 

125.4 

124.7 

119.4 

133.8 

116  2 

120  0 

122  Q 

Saskatoon-Regina . 

122.8 

124.0 

123.8 

119.3 

124.4 

120  4 

125  2 

1 9.q  7 

Edmonton-Calgary . 

122.5 

124.1 

123.6 

116.6 

124.5 

118,5 

126.7 

133  1 

Vancouver . . 

128.1 

129.6 

129.3 

123.5 

138.4 

115.2 

133.9 

136.9 

nntuol'w  ^nd£?es.ak°ve  measure  percentage  changes  in  prices  over  time  in  each  city  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
actual  levels  ox  prices  as  between  cities.  * 

<‘>St.  John’s  index  on  the  base  June  1951  =  100. 
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G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Statistical  information  on  work  stoppages  in  Canada  is  compiled  by  the  Economics 
and  Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission.  The  first  three  tables  in  this  section  cover  strikes 
and  lockouts  involving  six  or  more  workers  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day,  and 
strikes  and  lockouts  lasting  less  than  one  day  or  involving  fewer  than  six  workers  but 
exceeding  a  total  of  nine  man-days.  The  number  of  workers  involved  includes  all  workers 
reported  on  strike  or  locked  out,  whether  or  not  they  all  belonged  to  the  unions  directly 
involved  in  the  disputes  leading  to  work  stoppages.  Workers  indirectly  affected,  such  as 
those  laid  off  as  a  result  of  a  work  stoppage,  are  not  included.  For  further  notes  on 
the  series  see  page  542,  May  1959  issue. 

TABLE  G-l— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1955-1960 


Month  or  Year 

Strikes  and 
Lockouts 
Beginning 
During 
Month  or 
Year 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Existence  During  Month  or  Year 

Strikes  and 
Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Duration  in 

Man-Days 

Man-Days 

Per  Cent  of 
Estimated 
Working 
Time 

1955 . 

149 

159 

60,090 

1,875,400 

0.18 

1956 . 

221 

229 

88,680 

1,246.000 

0.11 

1957 . 

242 

249 

91,409 

1,634,880 

0. 14 

1958 . 

253 

262 

112,397 

2,872,340 

0.24 

*1959 . 

2u2 

217 

99,872 

2,386,680 

0.19 

*1959:  January . 

14 

29 

13,739 

158,730 

0.16 

February . 

9 

29 

7.068 

123,180 

0. 12 

March . 

16 

31 

20,973 

95,430 

0.10 

April . 

12 

22 

8,747 

72,430 

0.07 

May . 

20 

32 

5,359 

60,830 

0.06 

June . 

30 

43 

8,432 

57,320 

0.06 

July . 

26 

42 

41,417 

685,510 

0.65 

August . 

28 

47 

38,656 

667,960 

0.63 

September . 

15 

33 

30,076 

282,490 

0.27 

October . 

11 

29 

7,100 

67,010 

0.06 

November . 

8 

18 

4,392 

59,740 

0.06 

December . 

13 

22 

3,836 

56,050 

0.05 

*1960:  January . 

13 

20 

3,531 

58,440 

0.06 

*  Preliminary. 


TABLE  G-2—  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS, 
JANUARY  1960,  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Preliminary) 


TABLE  G-3— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS, 
JANUARY  1960,  BY  JURISDICTION 

(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man-Days 

Jurisdiction 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man-Days 

Logging . 

i 

17 

340 

Newfoundland . 

2 

38 

90 

Mining . 

i 

50 

50 

Nova  Scotia . 

i 

50 

50 

Manufacturing . 

6 

2,177 

36,000 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

3 

1,768 

34,850 

7 

1,135 

21,400 

7 

1,435 

20,430 

Transportation,  etc . 

2 

32 

140 

Manitoba . 

3 

'  186 

2,260 

Public  utilities . 

2 

88 

220 

Saskatchewan . 

1 

22 

120 

1 

32 

290 

2 

26 

520 

Service . 

Federal . 

i 

6 

120 

All  industries . 

20 

3,531 

58,440 

All  jurisdictions .... 

20 

3,531 

58,440 
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TABLE  G-4— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  INVOLVING  100  OR  MORE  WORKERS 

JANUARY  1960 

(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Workers 

Involved 

Duration  in 
Man-Days 

Starting 

Date 

Major  Issues 

Employer 

Location 

Union 

January 

Accu¬ 

mulated 

Termi¬ 

nation 

Date 

Result 

Manufacturing — 

Rubber  Products — 

General  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
Welland,  Ont. 

Rubber  Workers 

Loc.  455 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

359 

720 

720 

Jan.  28 

Disciplinary  suspension  of 
some  workers  ~ 

Textile  Products — 

Dominion  Textile  Mills, 

Magog,  Que. 

Textile  Federation 
(CCCL) 

1,725 

(85) 

950 

34,500 

136,630 

Sept.  28 

Wages  ~ 

Construction — 

General  Contractors, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Carpenters  Loc.  18 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

19,000 

51,300 

Nov.  13 

Wages  ~ 

The  Foundation  Company  of 
Canada, 

Thompson,  Man. 

I.B.E.W.  Loc.  735 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

115 

1,920 

1,920 

Jan.  4 

Hours  ~ 

Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  workers  indirectly  affected. 
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Here's  VALUE 


A  50%  Reduction  under  This  Special 
GROUP  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER 


A  12  MONTHS'  SUBSCRIPTION 

TO  THE 


LABOUR  GAZETTE 


F"  IJL  t  flU  Per 

Only  lUg  8  W  W  Subscription 

FOR  GROUPS  OF  FIVE  OR  MORE  SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut  the  regular  price  in  half  by  ordering  five  or  more  subscriptions  at  the 
same  time.  This  offer  is  designed  so  that  a  union  local  can  subscribe  for 
its  members,  a  company  for  its  foremen  and  personnel  officers,  a  university 
class  for  all  students  in  labour  relations,  labour  law,  or  labour  economics. 

▼ 

A  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  subscribers  must  accompany  each  order 

(A  form  is  provided  overleaf) 

T 

Send  remittance  by  cheque  or  postal  money  order,  payable  to  the 
Receiver  General  of  Canada,  to  Circulation  Manager,  Labour  Gazette, 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 
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enclosing  the  amount  of  .  ($1.00  per  subscription). 


EMPLOYMENT  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 


Current  Manpower  Situation 

Economic  activity  reached  a  seasonal  low  point  in  March  and  began 
to  increase  slowly,  without  much  immediate  effect  on  total  employment.  An 
estimated  5,668,000  persons  had  jobs  in  March,  only  slightly  more  than  the 
month  before.  A  late  Easter  and  unfavourable  weather  combined  to  delay  the 
seasonal  upturn  in  employment  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Forestry  normally  shows  a  sharp  decline  between  February  and  March 
as  pulp  cutting  and  hauling  operations  are  completed.  This  year  the  decline 
was  larger  than  in  the  two  previous  winters;  this  was  mainly  a  reflection  of 
a  higher  level  of  employment  in  the  industry.  Construction,  which  registered 
a  greater-than-seasonal  decline  earlier  in  the  winter  owing  to  a  reduction 
in  housebuilding  activity,  registered  a  further  slight  decline  during  the  month, 
a  time  when  it  normally  shows  little  change.  This  drop  can  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  effects  of  inclement  weather,  although  a  further  decline  in  house¬ 
building  was  a  contributing  factor. 

The  most  notable  employment  gains  in  March  were  in  manufacturing, 
retail  trade  and  agriculture.  Seasonal  factors  appear  to  have  been  mainly 
responsible  for  these  gains. 

Employment  in  March  was  estimated  to  be  116,000  higher  than  the 
year  before.  Manufacturing  and  other  goods  producing  industries  generally 
showed  little  or  no  change  over  the  year.  Most  of  the  gain  was  in  the  service 
and  distributive  industries,  and  women  accounted  for  more  than  four  fifths  of 
the  over-all  increase.  Women  workers,  being  more  heavily  concentrated  in 
these  industries  than  elsewhere,  fared  better  than  men  in  obtaining  jobs.  Almost 
three  quarters  of  the  employment  gain  over  last  year  was  in  Ontario.  Other 
regions  have  made  relatively  small  employment  gains  since  last  year. 

vThe  labour  force  increased  at  a  somewhat  greater  rate  than  employment 
during  the  month,  resulting  in  a  further  increase  in  unemployment.  The  number 
of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  increased  by  an  estimated  11,000 
to  566,000  between  February  and  March.  Four  of  the  five  regions  in  Canada 
shared  in  this  relatively  small  increase  in  the  number  of  job  seekers;  the  Pacific 
region  registered  a  slight  decline.  The  March  unemployment  figure  was  9.1  per 
cent  of  the  labour  force  compared  with  8.6  per  cent  in  March  1959.  In 
addition  to  the  job  seekers,  an  estimated  42,000  were  on  temporary  layoff, 
about  13,000  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

Of  the  566,000  job  seekers  in  March,  511,000  were  men  and  55,000 
were  women.  More  than  one  quarter  of  the  total  were  labourers.  Construction 
and  the  primary  industries  contributed  most  to  the  unemployment  total,  account¬ 
ing  for  nearly  half  of  the  job  seekers.  Persons  who  had  never  worked  repre¬ 
sented  a  very  small  part  of  the  total. 
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In  March,  334,000  or  59  per  cent  of  the  job  seekers  were  looking  for 
work  for  three  months  or  less,  compared  with  288,000  or  55  per  cent  last 
year.  Those  seeking  work  for  four  to  six  months  totalled  181,000  compared 
with  168,000  the  year  before  (32  per  cent  in  both  years).  The  number  of 
persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  for  more  than  six  months  was  51,000 
(9  per  cent  of  the  total)  against  69,000  last  year  (13  per  cent  of  the  total). 


Employment  and  Output,  Canada  and  United  States,  1957-59 

An  examination  of  the  main  economic  indicators  over  the  past  three  years 
demonstrates  clearly  that  the  swing  in  business  activity  was  not  as  great 
in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States  the  Gross  National 
Product  for  the  year  as  a  whole  fell  off  slightly  between  1957  and  1958  but 
showed  a  strong  increase  in  1959;  the  net  rise  over  the  two  years  was  a 
little  over  8  per  cent.  In  Canada,  annual  output  actually  increased  by  about 
2.3  per  cent  between  1957  and  1958  and  by  almost  three  times  this  rate 
in  1959,  resulting  in  a  two-year  gain  of  9  per  cent.  Price  changes  over  this 
period  were  not  appreciably  different  between  the  two  countries  so  that  a 
comparison  in  real  terms  would  give  about  the  same  results. 

Output  in  both  countries  slackened  off  in  the  middle  of  1957  (after 
allowing  for  seasonal  change)  and  declined  through  the  first  quarter  of  1958. 
After  a  fall  of  2  per  cent  in  Canada  and  3  per  cent  in  the  United  States,  activity 
began  to  rise  again.  The  recovery  was  quite  strong  in  the  United  States  until 
mid-1959,  when  the  steel  strike  caused  a  temporary  decline.  In  Canada,  the 
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rise  was  not  as  rapid  in  the  early  recovery  phase  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

production  in  this  country  was  not  disrupted  by  industrial  disputes  to  the 
same  extent. 


Substantial  declines  in  outlays  on  non-residential  construction  and  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment,  and  a  heavy  liquidation  of  inventories  were  the  principal 
developments  contributing  to  the  decline  in  1958.  In  the  United  States  these 
components  decreased  to  an  extent  that  outweighed  increases  elsewhere  in  the 
economy.  In  Canada,  final  demand  was  strengthened  by  vigorous  government 
support,  in  the  housing  field  particularly,  resulting  in  a  25-per-cent  increase  in 
expenditures  on  residential  construction  in  1958.  Consumer  expenditures  in 
both  countries  continued  to  rise  during  the  recession,  at  a  somewhat  higher 
rate  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 

During  1959,  almost  all  demand  components  contributed  to  the  recovery. 
One  negative  influence  was  non-residential  construction,  which  continued  to 
decline  in  Canada  and  did  not  make  any  significant  gain  in  the  United  States. 
The  role  of  residential  construction  was  the  reverse  of  the  previous  year.  In 
the  United  States,  expenditures  on  housing  were  an  important  contribution  to 
the  expansion  of  output.  In  Canada,  there  was  an  immediate  drop  in  the 
number  of  housing  units  started  when  direct  loans  from  government  sources 
came  to  a  halt  at  the  end  of  1958.  New  housing  starts  continued  to  fall  through¬ 
out  the  year  except  for  a  brief  upswing  during  the  last  quarter  when  direct 
lending  by  CMHC  was  again  in  effect. 

One  of  the  important  stimulants  in  both  countries  in  1959  was  the  rapid 
rebuilding  of  inventories.  The  turnaround  from  liquidation  to  accumulation  of 
non-farm  business  inventories  resulted  in  additional  demands  amounting  to 
more  than  $600  million  in  Canada  and  close  to  $9  billion  in  the  United  States 
(close  to  2  per  cent  of  GNP  in  both  countries). 


Personal  expenditures  on  consumer  goods  and  services  rose  by  6.3  per  cent 
in  the  United  States  between  1958  and  1959  (about  double  the  1957-1958 
rate);  in  Canada  the  rise  was  5.8  per  cent,  slightly  more  than  the  previous 
year.  Outlays  on  new  machinery  and  equipment  rose  by  9  per  cent  in  Canada 
and  14  per  cent  in  the  United  States. 

An  increase  in  exports  was  another  important  influence  on  the  level  of 
activity.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  Canada  because  of  the  greater  relative 
importance  of  exports  in  this  country.  Rising  production  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe  had  a  favourable  effect  on  our  shipments  of  mineral  products 
and  forest  products;  our  export  shipments  rose  5  per  cent  for  the  year  as 
a  whole. 


Employment  and  Unemployment 

The  labour  force  in  Canada  has  been  increasing  at  a  consistently  higher 
rate  than  in  the  United  States.  The  annual  growth  rate  in  the  United  States 
has  been  less  than  1  per  cent  in  the  past  three  years.  In  Canada,  the  increase 
from  1956  to  1957  was  4  per  cent,  a  postwar  record.  Although  this  rate 
dropped  to  2.1  per  cent  in  1958  and  1.6  per  cent  in  1959,  it  was  still  consider¬ 
ably  greater  than  in  the  United  States. 

Employment  dropped  more  sharply  in  the  United  States  during  1958  than 
it  did  in  Canada  and  recovered  less  rapidly  in  1959.  In  both  countries  average 
employment  in  1959  was  back  to  the  1957  level.  In  Canada,  however,  the  net 
gain  over  the  two  years  was  2.3  per  cent,  compared  with  only  0.9  per  cent  in 
the  United  States. 
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Average  unemployment  rates  in  the  two  countries  were  almost  the  same, 
rising  from  just  over  4  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  in  1957  to  almost  7  per  cent 
in  1958  and  back  to  5i  per  cent  in  1959.  This  is  a  notable  point.  Over  the 
two-year  period,  employment  in  Canada  increased  2i  times  as  fast  as  it  did 
in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  because  our  labour  force  also  increased  at 
more  than  twice  the  United  States  rate,  unemployment  in  the  two  countries  was 
almost  identical,  when  average  rates  for  the  year  as  a  whole  are  used.  This, 
of  course,  was  not  necessarily  true  in  any  particular  month,  because  the 
seasonal  swing  in  unemployment  is  much  greater  in  Canada  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  notable  that  the  increasing  demand  for  services  was  the  most 
important  factor  in  raising  the  employment  level  in  both  countries  and  once 
again  the  Canadian  expansion  in  these  industries  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  trade,  for  example,  employment  in  Canada  increased  by  3.5 
per  cent  between  1958  and  1959  and  in  the  latter  year  was  5  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1957.  In  the  United  States  the  increase  in  this  industry  was  only  2.2 
per  cent  between  1958  and  1959  and  only  0.8  per  cent  over  the  two-year 
period. 

The  effects  of  the  recession  were  most  noticeable  in  goods  producing 
industries  and,  in  general,  the  employment  dip  was  more  pronounced  in  the 
United  States  than  in  this  country.  A  decline  in  manufacturing  was  particularly 
sharp  in  the  United  States  and,  although  there  was  a  good  recovery  in  1959, 
the  annual  average  of  employment  was  still  almost  4  per  cent  below  that  in 
1957.  (This  gap  would  be  smaller,  however,  if  allowances  were  made  for  the 
steelworkers’  strike.)  In  Canada,  the  labour  force  estimates  show  a  much 
smaller  drop,  and  the  recovery  in  1959  brought  manufacturing  employment 
back  to  the  1957  level.  In  construction,  the  patterns  over  this  two-year  period 
were  somewhat  the  same  as  in  manufacturing. 


OUTPUT  AND  EMPLOYMENT,  CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES,  1957  TO  1959 


1957-58 

1958-59 

1957-59 

Can. 

U.S. 

Can. 

U.S. 

Can. 

U.S. 

OUTPUT 

Gross  National  Product . 

2.6 

-0.2 

6.2 

8.6 

8.9 

8.4 

Personal  Expenditures  on  Consumer  Goods  and  Services . . 

5.4 

2.9 

5.8 

6.3 

11.5 

9.4 

Government  Expenditures  on  Goods  and  Services . 

7.4 

7.4 

4.5 

5.4 

12.2 

13.2 

Expenditures  on: 

Residential  Construction . 

25.1 

5.9 

-1.1 

23.3 

23.7 

30.6 

N on-residential  Construction . 

-9.4 

-6.9 

-7.8 

1.7 

-16.5 

“5.3 

New  Machinery  and  Equipment . 

-15.0 

-19.7 

9.4 

14.0 

7.0 

-8.4 

Exports  of  Goods  and  Services . 

-1.0 

-13.1 

5.1 

0.9 

4.1 

-12.4 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT (i) 

Civilian  Labour  Force . 

2.1 

1,0 

1.6 

1.1 

3  7 

2  1 

Employment . 

-0.4 

-1.6 

2.7 

2.5 

2.3 

0  9 

Total  Non-farm  Industries . 

0.2 

-1.1 

3.5 

2.8 

3  7 

1  6 

Manufacturing . 

-2.1 

-7.8 

2.3 

4.5 

0  2 

—3  7 

Construction  (in  U.S.,  Contract  Construction) . 

-2.3 

-5.7 

3.5 

4.4 

i.i 

—  1.6 

Trade . 

1.6 

-1.4 

3.5 

2.2 

5.1 

0  8 

Service . 

5.4 

2.1 

7.2 

2.5 

13.0 

4.7 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Can. 

U.S. 

Can. 

U.S. 

Can. 

U.S. 

Change  in  Non-farm  Inventories  (Smillions) . 

+311 

+1,200 

-323 

—4,900 

+355 

+3  qnn 

Unemployment  (2)  (%  of  Labour  Force) . 

4.3 

4.3 

6.6 

6.8 

5.6 

5.5 

Percentage  Change 


T  U  -m  o’  employment,  ngures  are  Dasea  on  uaoour  Torce  Survey  estimates.  Figures  for  the  U.S.  are  based 
on  Labor  I  orce  Survey  estimates,  except  for  industrial  classifications,  which  are  based  on  establishment  payroll  records. 
(2)  In  Canada,  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work. 

U  S^Government  Printing  Office'  DBS’  National  Acoounts.  E)BS;  Economic  Indicators,  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS-MARCH  1960 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

MODERATE 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

APPROXIMATE 

BALANCE 

LABOUR 

SHORTAGE 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(labour  force  75,000  or  more) 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Montreal 

Ottawa-Hull 

Quebec-Levis 

St.  John’s 

Toronto 

Vancouver- 
New  Westminster 
Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Halifax 

Hamilton 

MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25,000-75.000;  6( 
per  cent  or  more  in  non-agri- 
cultural  activity) 

Brantford 

Corner  Brook 

Cornwall 

Farnham-Granby 

Fort  William- 
Port  Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac  St.  Jean 

Moncton 

New  Glasgow 

Niagara  Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val  d’Or 

Sarnia 

Shawinigan 

Sherbrooke 

Sydney 

Timmins- 
Kirkland  Lake 

Trois  Rivieres 

Guelph 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

Oshawa 

Saint  John 

Sudbury 

Victoria 

MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 

(labour  force  25,000-75,000:  40 
per  cent  or  more  agricultural) 

Barrie 

Brandon 

Charlottetown 

Chatham 

Lethbridge 

Prince  Albert 

RED  DEER  -< — 

Riviere  du  Loup 
Saskatoon 
Thetfcrd-Megantic- 
St.  Georges 

Yorkton 

Moose  Jaw 

North  Battleford 

Regina 

MINOR  AREAS 
(labour  force  10,000-25,000) 

Bathurst 

Beauharnois 

Belleville-T  renton 
Bracebridge 

Brampton 

Bridgewater 

Campbellton 

Chilliwack 

Cranbrook 

Dauphin 

Dawson  Creek 

Drummondville 

Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Gaspe 

Grand  Falls 

Goderich 

Kentville 

Lindsay 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

North  Bay 

Okanagan  Valley 

Owen  Sound 

Pembroke 

Portage  la  Prairie 
PRINCE 

GEORGE  ^ — 

Quebec  North  Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste  Agathe-St.  Jerome 

St.  Hyacinthe 

St.  Jean 

St.  Stephen 

Simcoe 

5orel 

Summerside 

Swift  Current 

Central  Vancouver 

Island 

Drumheller 

Galt 

Kamloops 

Lachute-Ste 

Therese 

Listowel 

Medicine  Hat 
— ^-PRINCE  RUPERT 

St.  Thomas 

Sault  Ste  Marie 

Stratford 

Woodstock- 

Tillsonburg 

Group  1  Concluded 
Trail-Nelson 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 

Walkerton 

Weyburn 

Woodstock,  N.B. 

Yarmouth 

Kitimat 

- ^The  areas  shown  in  capital  letters  are  those  that  have  been  reclassified  during  the  month;  an  arrow  indicates  the  group  from  which]  they 

moved.  For  an  explanation  of  the  classification  system  used,  see  page  414. 
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Employment  Situation  in  Local  Areas 

ATLANTIC 

Employment  in  the  Atlantic  region 
declined  slightly  more  than  usual  between 
February  and  March.  The  number  of 
persons  with  jobs  fell  by  13,000  to  449,- 
000.  Farm  employment  showed  a  slight 
rise;  the  decline  was  entirely  in  non¬ 
farm  employment,  where  seasonal  shifts 
occurred  in  forestry,  road  transportation 
and  construction.  Strike  activity  also 
contributed  to  a  slackening  in  construc¬ 
tion;  a  labour  dispute  in  the  Halifax  area 
resulted  in  work  stoppages  on  several 
large  building  projects.  Heavy  snowstorms 
during  the  month  were  indirectly  respon¬ 
sible  for  production  cutbacks  in  coal 
mining  and  in  certain  parts  of  manufac¬ 
turing.  Two  collieries  in  the  Sydney  area 
operated  on  a  reduced  scale  owing  to  a 
shortage  of  rail  cars,  which  was  attributed  to  the  storm.  Sawmilling  activity 
was  curtailed  by  a  shortage  of  logs  due  to  poor  hauling  conditions. 

The  current  employment  estimate  represents  an  over-the-year  gain  of 
8,000.  Most  of  the  net  increase  was  in  non-manufacturing  industries,  notably 
in  trade  and  services.  Manufacturing  has  made  a  relatively  slow  recovery  during 
the  past  year  owing  to  weaknesses  in  some  of  the  heavy  industries.  The  railway 
rolling  stock  industry,  which  provides  jobs  for  1,000  to  1,200  workers  when 
operating  at  capacity,  employed  only  about  100  workers  in  March.  Iron 
and  steel  products  plants  have  shown  some  employment  strengthening  during 
the  past  few  months,  but  the  gains  have  been  small  compared  with  those  that 
have  taken  place  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Total  employment  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  Nova  Scotia  was  still  well  below  the  pre-recession  peak. 

The  level  of  unemployment  in  the  region  changed  very  little  during  March 
although  it  was  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  classification  of  the  21 
areas  in  the  region  at  the  end  of  March  was  unchanged  from  the  previous 
month  and  from  the  previous  year:  two  areas  were  in  moderate  surplus, 
19  in  substantial  surplus. 


Local  Area  Developments 

Halifax  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  Unemployment  reached  a  seasonal 
peak  early  in  the  month  and  then  declined.  The  construction  industry  regained 
strength  although  the  expansion  was  checked  by  strike  activity,  which  brought 
about  work  stoppages  on  several  of  the  larger  projects.  Fish  processing  plants 
were  busier  as  a  result  of  increased  landings.  Elsewhere  in  manufacturing, 
production  and  employment  changed  very  little  during  the  month.  Market 
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LABOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Labour  Market  Areas 

Labour  Surplus 

Approximate  Balance 

i 

2 

3 

March 

1960 

March 

1959 

March 

1960 

March 

1959 

March 

1960 

March 

1959 

Metropolitan ... 

10 

<-! 

( 

2 

5 

Major  Industrial 

IS 

17 

8 

8 

_ 

i 

Major  Agricultural  ... 

11 

7 

3 

7 

Minor . 

45 

41 

12 

16 

i 

i 

Total . 

84 

72 

25 

36 

i 

2 

conditions  continued  to  be  generally  stronger  than  last  year  although  demands 
for  certain  commodities  have  weakened  recently.  Domestic  sales  of  lumber 
were  reported  to  have  dropped  off  but  the  export  market  remained  fairly  brisk. 
Shipments  of  gypsum  to  the  United  States  declined  during  February  and  March, 
reflecting  the  drop  in  demand  on  the  American  market  for  certain  raw  materials. 
St.  John’s  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Apart  from  seasonal  layoffs 
in  outdoor  activities,  the  employment  situation  showed  little  change  from  a 
month  earlier.  Job  opportunities  were  less  plentiful  than  a  year  ago,  mainly 
because  of  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  volume  of  construction  undertaken  this 
winter. 

Saint  John  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  2.  Construction  and  ship¬ 
building  activity  increased  and  port  activity  was  well  maintained  during  March. 
Total  industrial  employment  remained  higher  than  last  year;  sizeable  gains 
occurred  in  manufacturing  and  construction. 

QUEBEC 

Employment  in  the  Quebec  region 
fell  off  slightly  between  February  and 
March,  although  the  decline  in  non-farm 
employment  was  partly  offset  by  hirings 
in  agriculture.  The  estimated  total  with 
jobs,  1,517,000,  was  7,000  greater  than 
the  year  before.  Most  of  the  increase 
over  the  year  was  in  mining,  trade, 
finance  and  service  industries;  there  were 
offsetting  decreases  in  agriculture,  con¬ 
struction  and  transportation. 

Employment  contractions  in  forestry, 
construction  and  transportation  during 
March  were  mainly  of  a  seasonal  nature. 

In  forestry,  logging  operations  during 
the  first  two  and  a  half  months  of  the 
year  were  on  a  higher  level  than  in  the 
same  period  last  year;  during  the  second 
half  of  March  they  dropped  sharply  because  of  unfavourable  weather.  Con¬ 
struction  employment  in  the  first  quarter  has  been  slightly  lower  than  a  year 
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ago.  This  was  mainly  the  result  of  a  decline  in  residential  building.  In  the 
January-February  period  this  year,  the  number  of  houses  under  construction 
was  some  12  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  1959.  Other 
types  of  construction  showed  continuing  strength. 

Mining  employment  had  been  about  4  per  cent  higher  at  the  end  of 
January  than  a  year  earlier,  and  during  March  employment  rose  in  non-metal 
mining.  Spring  production  was  underway  in  asbestos  mines  and  a  number  of 
workers  were  recalled. 

Manufacturing  employment  seems  to  have  registered  little  improvement 
in  recent  months,  in  contrast  to  the  sharp  expansion  that  occurred  in  the  same 
period  last  year.  In  the  clothing  industry,  for  example,  employment  at  the  end 
of  January  was  some  2  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  and  reports  indicate 
that  this  gap  increased  during  February  and  March.  In  the  knit  goods  sector, 
marketing  difficulties  caused  several  hosiery  plants  to  close  down.  In  the 
leather  industry,  the  seasonal  upswing  this  year  was  not  as  strong  as  last  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  employment  total  in  primary  textile  plants  (adjusted 
for  the  strike  at  Magog)  was  higher  in  January  than  a  year  earlier,  and 
continued  strength  was  apparent  during  February  and  March.  Employment 
was  substantially  higher  than  last  year  in  Quebec  shipyards.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  production  has  increased  more  than  seasonally  in  paper  products 
plants,  particularly  in  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Unemployment  continued  to  increase  during  the  month  and  was  higher 
than  a  year  before.  In  about  one  third  of  the  local  labour  market  areas  in 
the  region,  however,  there  was  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  year. 
In  the  Lac  St.  Jean  and  Quebec-North  Shore  areas  larger  numbers  were 
employed  in  logging  than  last  year.  The  most  marked  improvement  occurred 
in  Sorel,  where  activities  in  the  shipbuilding  and  chemical  industries  were  at 
a  much  higher  level  this  year  than  a  year  ago.  A  marked  improvement  in 
industrial  employment  was  also  reported  from  the  Famham-Granby  and 
Shawinigan  areas. 

Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Unemployment  showed  a  slight 
increase  as  layoffs  in  construction  more  than  offset  new  hirings  in  manufacturing. 
The  expansion  in  trade,  finance  and  service  industries  has  continued;  the  year- 
to-year  increase  in  trade  and  services  amounted  to  2  and  4  per  cent  respec¬ 
tively. 

Quebec-Levis  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Layoffs  continued  in  logging 
and  construction.  In  manufacturing,  employment  remained  at  a  high  level 
in  shipbuilding,  and  there  was  some  strengthening  in  primary  textiles. 


ONTARIO 

The  employment  increase  in  Ontario  between  February  and  March  was 
small.  Nevertheless,  it  was  large  enough  to  maintain  the  rising  employment 
trend  that  started  last  September.  In  the  intervening  six  months  the  seasonally 
adjusted  employment  estimate  has  increased  by  about  3  per  cent,  and  the 
current  employment  level  is  about  4  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
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Developments  in  manufacturing  dur¬ 
ing  March  were  mixed.  Seasonal  hirings 
were  reported  in  textile  and  clothing 
plants;  in  motor  vehicle  manufacturing 
and  primary  steel  and  associated  indus¬ 
tries,  operations  were  maintained  at  high 
levels  with  some  reduction  in  overtime 
work;  layoffs  and  short  time  were  reported 
in  a  number  of  plants  manufacturing 
building  materials  and  home  furnishings. 

Large  surpluses  of  construction  labour 
were  still  prevalent  in  most  areas,  the 
result  of  continued  slackness  in  housing 
and  unseasonal  cold  weather. 

In  Northern  Ontario  a  large  pulp¬ 
cutting  program  neared  completion,  re¬ 
leasing  large  numbers  of  woodsworkers. 

At  the  same  time  heavy  snow  prevented 
any  substantial  upturn  in  spring  construction  work,  although  a  large  volume  of 
work  was  on  hand.  The  heavy  steel  plants  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  were  operating 
at  close  to  capacity  and  mining  operations  generally  were  at  higher  levels 
than  last  year.  Some  200  to  300  miners  were  laid  off  at  Elliot  Lake  but  a 
considerable  number  of  them  obtained  employment  in  other  mining  areas. 

The  size  of  local  labour  surpluses  in  the  region  remained  almost  unchanged 
between  February  and  March.  The  classification  of  34  areas  in  the  region  at 
the  end  of  the  month  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in 
substantial  surplus,  21  (17);  in  moderate  surplus,  13  (16);  in  balance,  0  (1). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Labour  market  classification  of  all  areas  in  the  region  remained  unchanged 
from  last  month. 

Hamilton  (metropolitan)  Group  2.  In  January  industrial  employment  in  the 
area  was  about  5  per  cent  higher  than  last  year  and  reports  suggest  that  this 
margin  was  maintained  and  perhaps  increased  in  the  following  two  months. 
Manufacturing  was  up  an  equal  amount,  a  sharp  increase  in  steel  manufacturing 
outweighing  declines  in  textiles,  clothing  and  heavy  electrical  apparatus.  During 
March  adverse  weather  held  up  construction  but  the  settlement  of  the  strike 
and  the  large  backlog  of  industrial  expansion  projects  led  to  expectations  of 
a  sharp  upturn  in  April.  In  contrast  to  most  other  centres  in  the  region, 
residential  construction  was  somewhat  higher  than  last  year. 

Toronto  (metropolitan)  Group  1.  Manufacturing  employment  remained  at  a 
lower  level  than  last  year,  almost  entirely  as  a  result  of  the  layoffs  early  last 
year  in  aircraft  manufacturing.  Employment  in  trade  and  services  continued 
to  show  substantial  year-to-year  increases.  Adverse  weather  during  March 
hampered  construction  and  other  outside  activity;  this,  together  with  some 
layoffs  in  manufacturing,  caused  a  moderate  rise  in  unemployment. 
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Windsor  (metropolitan)  Group  1.  The  average  level  of  operation  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  was  considerably  higher  than  last  year.  Short-term  layoffs  in 
March,  however,  caused  some  increase  in  unemployment,  making  it  roughly 
equal  to  that  last  year. 

Oftawa-Hull  (metropolitan)  Group  1.  Layoffs  in  construction  this  winter  have 
resulted  in  unusually  large  labour  surpluses.  Adverse  weather  has  been  partly 
responsible  for  the  inactivity  in  this  industry,  though  housebuilding  was  also 
down  over  the  year.  All  industries  except  construction  have  been  operating  at 
moderately  higher  employment  levels  than  last  year. 

PRAIRIE 

The  first  employment  increase  since 
the  beginning  of  the  seasonal  decline  last 
September  was  registered  in  the  Prairie 
region  between  February  and  March.  A 
rise  of  5,000  brought  the  estimate  of 
persons  with  jobs  to  991,000,  which  was 
8,000  higher  than  in  March  1959.  The 
labour  force  expanded  somewhat  more 
than  usual  as  spring  job  opportunities 
became  available  on  farms  and  in  other 
seasonal  industries.  Farm  workers  were 
being  hired  in  preparation  for  general 
spring  work  and,  additionally,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  harvesting  of  crops  interrupted 
by  the  early  snow  last  fall.  The  large 
increase  in  farm  employment  offset  some 
decline  from  last  month  in  non-agricul- 
tural  industries.  The  number  working  on 
farms,  however,  remained  21,000  below  the  year-earlier  total. 

Farm  income  exhibited  some  mixed  trends.  Wheat  exports  to  March  23 
from  the  start  of  the  current  crop  year  at  the  beginning  of  August  were  2.2  per 
cent  ahead  of  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Cattle  marketings  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1960  were  20  per  cent  above  the  same  period  of  1959  but  hog  and 
calf  marketings  were  down  1 1  per  cent  and  6  per  cent  respectively.  The  decline 
in  hog  sales  was  a  reversal  of  heavy  marketing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Severe  weather  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  March  accounted  for  most  of 
the  decline  in  non-farm  employment,  curtailing  work  at  large  construction 
projects  such  as  the  South  Saskatchewan  River  Dam.  Housing  units  under 
construction  in  urban  centres  at  the  beginning  of  March  declined  to  20  per  cent 
below  the  month-earlier  level  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  were  10  per 
cent  lower  in  Manitoba.  Seasonal  layoffs  of  loggers  continued,  and  the  beginning 
of  highway  restrictions  hindered  oil  drilling  and  reduced  the  number  of  men 
working  in  the  trucking  industry. 

Unemployment  increased  during  the  month  in  contrast  to  the  decline  that 
occurred  in  the  same  month  last  year,  and  total  unemployment  at  the  end  of 
the  month  was  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  One  labour  market  area 
was  reclassified  to  a  category  of  greater  labour  surplus;  registrations  for 
employment  increased  in  almost  all  of  the  other  19  areas  in  the  region.  At 
the  end  of  March  the  classification  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in 
biackets).  in  substantial  surplus,  15  (11);  in  moderate  surplus,  5  (9). 
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Local  Area  Developments 

Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  Winnipeg  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Em¬ 
ployment  conditions  were  generally  static  during  the  month  in  most  industries 
as  the  usual  low  point  in  employment  was  reached.  The  number  of  registrations 
at  the  National  Employment  Service  offices  in  the  three  centres  went  up  3  per 
cent  from  February  to  March,  in  contrast  to  a  rise  of  7  per  cent  from  January 
to  February.  Near  the  end  of  March  total  registrations  were  15  per  cent  above 
the  year-earlier  figure. 

Fort  William-Port  Arthur  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  1.  Pulp  cutting 
went  down  seasonally  and  workers  were  released  until  the  spring  river  drives 
get  under  way.  Grain  elevators  recalled  some  workers  as  the  movement  of 
grain  accelerated.  Mines  in  the  area  maintained  high  employment  levels,  and 
there  was  some  demand  for  iron  and  base  metal  miners. 

Red  Deer  (major  agricultural)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1.  The 
start  of  road  restrictions  caused  layoffs  in  oil  drilling,  and  the  usual  spring 
layoffs  in  logging  and  lumbering  increased  unemployment  in  the  area  during 
March. 


PACIFIC 

Between  February  and  March  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  Pacific  region  moved  up 
for  the  second  successive  month.  An 
increase  of  6,000  brought  the  estimate  of 
persons  with  jobs  to  519,000,  higher  than 
a  year  earlier  by  8,000.  Both  agriculture 
and  non-farm  industries  participated  in 
the  change.  Farmers  were  hiring  tractor 
operators  and  general  farm  help  in 
the  warmer  localities  in  preparation  for 
spring  work.  In  the  central  and  northern 
interior,  ranchers  were  taking  on  hands 
to  move  cattle  herds  to  summer  pasture. 

Fruit  farms  hired  workers  late  in  the 
month  for  hoeing,  spraying,  raspberry 
cane  trimming,  tree  planting,  and  similar 
work. 

A  large  part  of  the  non-farm  increase  in  employment  occurred  in  con¬ 
struction.  Housing  construction,  however,  continued  to  display  weakness;  at 
the  beginning  of  March  the  number  of  units  under  construction  in  larger  centres 
was  down  4  per  cent  from  a  month  earlier  and  36  per  cent  from  a  year  earlier. 
(Starts  in  the  same  centres  were  down  more  than  40  per  cent  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1960  from  the  same  period  of  1959.)  Other  building  and  general 
engineering  registered  a  strong  seasonal  pickup,  more  than  offsetting  the 
employment  loss  in  housing. 

Steady  employment  levels  continued  in  wood  products  manufacturing  as 
exports  for  all  of  Canada  (of  which  a  considerable  share  originates  in  British 
Columbia)  in  the  initial  two  months  of  1960  rose  from  the  same  period  of  1959 
by  19  per  cent  for  newsprint  paper,  27  per  cent  for  lumber  and  timber,  and  6 
per  cent  for  wood  pulp.  Fogging  employment  remained  buoyant  although  in 
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some  interior  areas  warm  weather  caused  thawing  and  road  restrictions,  bringing 
about  work  stoppages.  Metal  manufacturing  establishments,  especially  those 
providing  equipment  for  loggers  and  lumber  mills,  continued  to  benefit  from 
the  strong  levels  of  activity  in  forestry  and  took  on  additional  help  during 
the  month. 

Unemployment  decreased  moderately  during  the  month,  but  remained 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Two  of  the  11  labour  market  areas  in  the  region 
were  reclassified,  one  change  denoting  an  increase  and  the  other  a  decrease 
in  unemployment.  At  the  end  of  March  the  classification,  unchanged  from  the 
preceding  month,  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial 
surplus,  6  (5);  in  moderate  surplus,  4  (5);  in  balance,  1  (1). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver-New  Westminster  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Hirings 
began  to  increase  seasonally,  but  the  resulting  decline  in  unemployment  was 
not  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  reclassification.  The  strongest  demands  were 
for  male  workers  in  forestry,  construction,  and  metal  working  occupations. 
These  employment  gains  were  partly  offset  by  some  shipyard  layoffs.  The 
construction  of  a  coal  dock  was  completed,  facilitating  the  movement  of  coal 
exports  to  Japan.  A  heavy  movement  of  lumber,  fertilizer,  metal  and  grain 
kept  waterfront  longshore  crews  busy. 

Prince  George  (minor)  was  reclassified  from  Group  2  to  Group  1  as  the 
spring  break-up,  particularly  around  Quesnel,  brought  about  the  imposition  of 
load  restrictions  on  roads  and  caused  the  suspension  of  logging  and  sawmilling 
operations  in  many  districts. 

Prince  Rupert  (minor)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  The  depar¬ 
ture  of  some  halibut  boats  for  the  Bering  Sea  gave  work  to  a  number  of 
fishermen,  and  forestry  activity  remained  strong  although  only  a  short  time 
remained  before  the  spring  break-up. 


The  curve  representing  1960  figures  on  the  chart  “Registrations  at  N.E.S.  Offices”  that 

T«^ennn°n  22  *  °f  the  March  issue  was  incorrectly  plotted.  It  indicated  a  January  total 
of  817000,  which  in  fact  was  the  total  for  March;  the  January  total  was  680,000  The  chart 
with  the  curve  correctly  plotted  is  published  above. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 

(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  April  15,  1960) 


Principal  Items 


Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a). 

Persons  with  jobs . 

Agriculture . 

N  on- Agriculture . 

Paid  Workers . 


Usually  work  35  hours  or  more . 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

At  work  less  than  35  hours,  or  not  at  work 

due  to  short  time  and  turnover . 

for  other  reasons . 

Not  at  work  due  to  temporary  layoff . 

Usually  work  less  than  35  hours . 


Without  jobs  and  seeking  work. 

Registered  for  work,  NES 

Atlantic . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Prairie . 

Pacific . 

Total,  all  regions . 


Claimants  for  Unemployment  Insurance  benefit. 
Amount  of  benefit  payments . 


Industrial  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

Manufacturing  employment  (1949  =  100). 

Immigration . 

Destined  to  the  labour  force . 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Strikes  and  lockouts . 

No.  of  workers  involved . 

Duration  in  man  days .  March 


Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) . 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949  =  100) . 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1949  =  100) . 

Total  labour  income . $000, 000. 


Industrial  Production 
Total  (average  1949  =  100). 

Manufacturing . 

Durables . 

Non-Durables . 


Date 

Amount 

Percentage  Change 
From 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Mar.  19 

6,234,000 

+  0.3 

+  2.6 

.  Mar.  19 

5,668,000 

+  0.1 

+  2.1 

.  Mar.  19 

589,000 

+  3.7 

—  4.9 

Mar.  19 

5,079,000 

-  0.3 

+  3.0 

.  Mar.  19 

4,625,000 

-  0.4 

+  3.4 

Mar.  19 

5,289,000 

+  0.1 

+  1.9 

.  Mar.  19 

4,897,000 

0.0 

+  1.3 

Mar.  19 

84, 000 

+  13.5 

+21.7 

.  Mar.  19 

266,000 

-  0.8 

+  4.3 

.  Mar.  19 

42, 000 

-  2.3 

+44.8 

Mar.  19 

379,000 

-  0.3 

+  4.4 

.  Mar.  19 

566, 000 

+  2.0 

+  7.8 

Mar.  17 

116,500 

+  3.4 

-  0.4 

Mar.  17 

277,800 

+  6.9 

+  3.8 

Mar.  17 

240,700 

+  2.6 

+  4.3 

Mar.  17 

118,400 

+  4.6 

+11.8 

Mar.  17 

77,300 

-  3.5 

+  4.0 

Mar.  17 

830, 700 

+  3.8 

+  4.4 

Feb. 

814,241 

+  4.1 

+  2.3 

February 

$62,585,967 

+15.2 

+  7.8 

January 

115.2 

-  2.5 

+  1.3 

January 

108.5 

+  0.1 

+  0.9 

Year  1959 

106,928 

— 

-14.4 

Year  1959 

53,551 

— 

-15.1 

March 

27 

+  8.0 

-12.9 

March 

3,237 

-19.0 

-84.6 

March 

26,820 

-46.7 

-71.9 

January 

$75.05 

+  3.6 

+  3.7 

January 

$1.77 

-  0.6 

+  4.1 

January 

40.7 

-  0.3 

+  0.2 

January 

$71.96 

+  0.6 

+  3.9 

March 

126.9 

-  0.2 

+  1.1 

January 

135.2 

+  1.0 

+  2.7 

January 

1,459 

-  1.6 

+  5.3 

February 

169.3 

+  2.2 

+  5.1 

February 

149.0 

+  2.2 

+  3.9 

February 

150.4 

+  1.1 

+  3.9 

February 

147.9 

+  3.3 

+  4.0 

(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from  Labour 
Force,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also  page  414. 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 


More  than  90  major  collective  agreements  covering  approximately  233,000 
workers  were  in  various  stages  of  negotiations  during  March.  In  the  negotiations 
between  the  non-operating  unions  and  the  railways,  the  establishment  of  a 
conciliation  board  was  completed  when  the  Minister  of  Labour  appointed 
Mr.  Justice  J.  V.  Milvain  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  composed  of  David  Lewis, 
the  union  nominee,  and  Philip  F.  Vineberg,  the  railways  nominee.  A  further 
13  major  agreements  were  concluded  to  provide  wage  increases  for  more  than 
16,000  workers.  Early  in  April  the  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild  ended  a  series 
of  last-minute  talks  with  the  Toronto  Star  by  signing  an  agreement  that  averted 
a  threatened  strike.  Collective  bargaining  was  about  to  begin  for  the  renewal 
of  approximately  50  major  agreements  that  expire  in  the  three-month  period 
from  April  to  June  of  this  year.  The  paper  mill  unions,  who  will  be  involved 
in  more  than  half  of  these  renewal  negotiations,  convened  a  series  of  regional 
conferences  to  formulate  co-ordinated  bargaining  policies.  According  to  press 
reports,  the  Ontario-Manitoba  Council  was  expected  to  ask  for  wage  increases 
of  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  and  the  Quebec  and  Eastern  Canada  Council  has 
indicated  that  it  will  ask  the  companies  for  a  13-per-cent  wage  increase  and 
make  other  demands  as  well. 

A  number  of  important  agreements  affecting  iron  ore  and  uranium  mines 
in  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Labrador  were  signed  by  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  The  settlements  with  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Marmora,  Ont.; 
Lowphos  Iron  Ore,  Capreol,  Ont.;  and  the  Iron  Ore  Company  of  Canada, 
Schefferville,  Carroll  Lake  and  Seven  Islands,  Que.,  increased  the  miners’ 
wages  to  among  the  highest  in  the  industry.  The  largest  of  these  agreements 
was  with  the  Iron  Ore  Company  of  Canada,  where  2,000  employees  received 
increases  in  wages  and  fringe  benefits  averaging  38  cents  an  hour  over  the 
life  of  the  three-year  agreement.  The  first  increase  of  9  cents  an  hour  was 
made  retroactive  to  October  23,  1959,  a  second  hourly  increase  of  the  same 
amount  will  become  effective  on  October  23,  1960  and  another  increase  of  9 
cents  an  hour  on  October  23,  1961.  In  addition  to  these  increases  to  the 
base  rates,  the  differences  between  job  classes  will  be  widened  from  6.0  to 
6.9  per  cent  over  the  three-year  period.  The  company  agreed  to  contribute 
an  additional  2  cents  an  hour  over  and  above  their  present  contribution  to  the 
group  insurance  plan.  Major  improvements  in  the  contract  language  were 
negotiated  with  particular  reference  to  check-off,  seniority,  probationary  em¬ 
ployees,  safety  on  the  job  and  apprenticeship  training.  Written  into  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  the  principle  that  seniority  will  be  the  governing  factor  in  cases 
of  layoff  due  to  curtailment  of  operations  and  recall  after  layoff. 

The  settlements  were  patterned  on  the  one  that  ended  the  recent  steel 
strike  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Canada  the  emphasis  was  on  wages  rather 
than  on  fringe  benefits.  The  Canadian  rate,  therefore,  will  be  higher  than  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  U.S.  miners  have  a  slightly  higher  total  pay  because 
of  the  cost-of-living  bonus.  An  indirect  result  of  the  new  wage  scale  may  be 
some  easing  of  pressures  from  areas  in  U.S.  that  were  calling  for  tariffs  against 
Canadian  iron  ore  because  it  came  from  what  was  termed  a  “low-wage  country”. 
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The  Steelworkers  also  concluded  a  number  of  major  agreements  in  the 
uranium  mines  during  February  and  March.  Negotiations  were  conducted  in 
an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  arising  out  of  a  decision  by  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  not  to  exercise  its  option  to  purchase  future  stocks  of 
Canadian  uranium  oxide.  The  threat  of  reduced  markets  and  future  production 
cutbacks  impeded  negotiations;  most  agreements  were  finally  settled  with  the 
aid  of  conciliation  services.  The  union  signed  new  agreements  with  Algom 
Uranium  Mines,  Stanrock  Uranium  Mines,  Pronto  Uranium  Mines,  Northspan 
Uranium  Mines,  and  Milliken  Lake  Uranium  Mines,  all  in  the  Elliot  Lake 
area.  The  most  interesting  provision  in  the  agreements  was  for  a  severance  pay 
allowance:  a  $6  a  month  continuity  bonus  to  a  maximum  of  $400  for  each 
employee  permanently  displaced  by  the  cutbacks  in  the  industry. 

During  the  month  the  Rubber  Workers  signed  two  major  agreements. 
One  was  with  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  where 
the  majority  of  employees  voted  to  accept  a  one-year  agreement  that  provided 
a  package  hourly  increase  averaging  9i  cents  retroactive  to  January  26,  1960. 
Piece  workers  are  to  receive  6  cents  an  hour  increase  and  the  hourly  rated 
employees  will  get  9  cents  an  hour.  The  qualifying  period  for  three  weeks  annual 
vacation  with  pay  was  reduced  from  1 1  years  of  continuous  employment  with 
the  firm  to  10  years.  The  other  agreement  was  with  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,  in  which  1,700  employees  received  wage  increases  ranging 
from  74  cents  an  hour  for  piece  workers  to  94  cents  an  hour  for  hourly  rated 
employees.  Retroactive  pay  of  $8  was  provided  for  all  employees  who  were 
on  the  payroll  continuously  from  February  20,  1960.  The  shift  bonus  of  7  to  10 
cents  per  hour  provided  in  the  previous  agreement  was  raised  to  8  to  12  cents 
an  hour.  Supplementing  the  monetary  gains,  the  new  contract  also  provided 
for  an  extension  of  the  supplementary  unemployment  benefit  from  26  weeks 
to  39  weeks.  In  addition,  the  same  union  should  shortly  be  engaged  in 
renegotiating  current  contracts  with  B.  F.  Goodrich  of  Canada  Limited  and 
with  the  Dominion  Rubber  Company’s  footwear  and  tire  divisions. 

Duration  of  Negotiations  in  1959 

The  accompanying  table  is  a  review  of  the  duration  of  negotiations  which 
preceded  the  signing  of  all  major  collective  agreements  reached  during  1959. 
The  review  is  limited  to  those  agreements  in  which  the  bargaining  unit  consisted 
of  500  or  more  workers,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  construction  industry  and 
those  settlements  in  which  wages  were  based  on  piece  rates  only. 

NEGOTIATIONS  PRECEDING  SETTLEMENTS  REACHED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1959 

Collective  agreements  covering  500  or  more  workers  concluded  between  January  1,  and  December  31, 
1959,  exclusive  of  agreements  in  the  construction  industry. 


Duration  of  Negotiations  in  Months 


Stage  at  Which 
Settled 

3  or  less 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13  or  over 

Total 

Agts. 

Empls. 

Agts. 

Empls. 

Agts. 

Empls. 

Agts. 

Empls. 

Agts. 

Empls. 

Agts. 

Empls. 

77 

140,530 

43 

50,650 

7 

6,380 

3 

1,900 

130 

199  400 

8 

19,500 

25 

26,000 

5 

2,920 

2 

1,410 

40 

49  ’  8.10 

7 

4,920 

7 

4,660 

4 

3.500 

2 

2,700 

20 

15,780 

Post-conciliation  bar- 

5 

17,470 

5 

7,700 

a 

23,550 

2 

2,300 

23 

51  020 

Work  stoppage . 

1 

600 

2 

27,600 

2 

9,300 

5 

6,250 

i 

600 

a 

44,350 

Total . 

86 

160,630 

82 

126,640 

26 

30,960 

25 

36,610 

5 

5,600 

224 

360,440 
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Negotiations  that  preceded  the  settlement  of  most  of  the  collective  agree¬ 
ments  included  in  the  table  were  conducted  for  periods  ranging  from  one  to 
six  months;  more  than  half  of  the  settlements  were  concluded  after  bargaining 
three  months  or  less.  In  25  per  cent  of  the  agreements,  negotiations  were  con¬ 
ducted  for  periods  ranging  from  7  to  13  or  more  months  before  settlement  was 
reached.  As  negotiations  extended  over  longer  periods,  the  proportion  of  agree¬ 
ments  settled  by  direct  bargaining  diminished  while  the  proportion  of  those 
settled  after  one  or  more  stages  of  conciliation  increased. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  often  tend  to  attract  more  attention  than  settlements 
made  without  recourse  to  strike  action,  but  actually  only  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  labour-management  negotiations  result  in  work  stoppages.  Of 
the  224  major  agreements,  each  covering  500  or  more  workers,  signed  during 
1959,  fewer  than  5  per  cent  were  concluded  while  a  work  stoppage  was  in 
progress.  The  largest  of  these  was  in  the  B.C.  lumber  industry,  where  more  than 
27,000  workers  were  involved,  accounting  for  more  than  half  of  all  the  workers 
covered  by  major  agreements  settled  after  work  stoppage.  Close  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  1959  agreements  were  concluded  by  direct  company-union  negotia¬ 
tions.  Of  the  83  agreements  signed  after  conciliation  proceedings,  nearly  half, 
covering  approximately  50,000  workers,  were  reached  through  the  aid  of  a 
conciliation  officer;  conciliation  boards  successfully  brought  the  parties  together 
in  20  cases  covering  approximately  16,000  workers;  and  in  23  negotiations 
further  discussions  between  the  parties  were  required  before  agreements  for 
more  than  51,000  workers  were  signed. 


Collective  Bargaining  Scene 


Agreements  covering  500  or  more  workers, 
excluding  those  in  the  construction  industry 

Part  I— Agreements  Expiring  During  April,  May  and  June  1960 


(Except  those  under  negotiation  in  March) 


Company  and  Location 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper,  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont . 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont . 

Alaska  Pine  &  Cellulose,  Woodfibre  &  Port  Alice, 

b.c . ; 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Can.,  Kitimat,  B.C . 

Anglo-Nfld.  Development,  Grand  Falls,  Nfid . 

Assoc.  Fur  Industries,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Bakeries  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Bata  Shoe,  Batawa,  Ont . 

Bathurst  Power  &  Paper,  Bathurst,  N.B . 

B.C.  Electric,  province-wide  . 

B.C.  Electric  Railway,  company-wide  . 

B.C.  Telephone,  province-wide  . 

Bowater’s  Nfld.  Paper,  Corner  Brook,  Nfld . 

Bowater  Paper  Corp.,  Liverpool,  N.S . 

Can.  Wire  &  Cable,  Leaside,  Ont . 

Canadian  Car,  Fort  William,  Ont . 

Cascapedia  Mfrs.  &  Trading,  Gaspe  Peninsula, 
Que . 


Union 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 


Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bakery  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Shoe  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIOCLC)  and  others 
I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C.  Telephone  Wkrs.  (Ind.)  (Traffic  Empl.) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
U.E.  (Ind.) 

Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 


Company  and  Location 

Cdn.  Sugar  Factories,  Raymond,  Alta . 

City  of  Quebec,  Que . 

Cloak  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Columbia  Cellulose,  Watson  Island,  B.C. 

Courtaulds  (Can.),  Cornwall,  Ont . 

CPR,  company-wide  . 

Crown  Zellerbach,  Ocean  Falls,  B.C . 

Dominion  Rubber  (Footwear  Div.),  Kitchener, 

Ont . 

Dominion  Rubber  (Tire  Div.),  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Donnacona  Paper,  Donnacona,  Que . 

Dryden  Paper,  Dryden,  Ont . 

Fraser  Cos.,  Edmundston,  N.B . 

Goodrich  Canada,  Kitchener,  Ont . 

Great  Lakes  Paper,  Fort  William,  Ont . 

Hopital  Hotel-Dieu,  Montreal,  P.Q . 

KVP  Company,  Espanola,  Ont . 


Kelvinator  of  Can.,  London,  Ont . 

Kimberley-Clark  Paper,  Terrace  Bay,  Ont . 

Ladies  Cloak  &  Suit  Mfrs.  Council,  Montreal, 

Que.  . 

MacMillan  &  Bloedel,  Port  Alberni,  B.C . 

Marathon  Corp.,  Marathon,  Ont . 

Norton  Co.,  Chippawa,  Ont . 

Ont.  Minnesota  Paper,  Fort  Francis  &  Kenora 
Ontario  Paper,  Thorold,  Ont . 

Polymer  Corp.,  Sarnia,  Ont . 

Provincial  Paper,  Thorold,  Ont . 

Sask.  Power  Corp.,  Regina,  Sask . 

Scott  Clothing,  Longueuil,  Que.  . 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Red  Rock,  Ont . 

Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper,  Kapuskasing,  Ont. 


Union 

CLC-chartered  local 

Municipal  and  School  Empl.  Federation 
(CCCL)  (outside  wkrs.) 

Ladies  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trainmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Service  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ladies  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 


Part  II— Negotiations  in  Progress  During  March 

Bargaining 


Company  and  Location 

Anglo-Cdn.  Paper,  Quebec,  Que . 

Asbestos  Corp.,  Thetford  Mines,  Que . 

B.C.  Shipping  Fed.,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster, 

Port  Alberni,  Victoria,  Chemainus,  B.C . 

B.C.  Telephone,  province-wide  . 

Bristol  Aero  Industries,  Winnipeg,  Man.  . 

Building  suppliers,  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Burns  &  Co.  (Eastern),  Kitchener,  Ont . 

Burns  &  Co.,  western  Canada  . 

Canada  Packers,  eight  plants  . 

Canada  Paper,  Windsor  Mills,  Que . 

Canadian  Marconi,  Montreal,  Que . 

Can.  Steamship  Lines,  Ont.  and  Que . 

Cdn.  General  Electric,  Montreal  and  Quebec  .... 

Cdn.  Johns-Manville,  Asbestos,  Que.  . 

City  of  Ottawa,  Ont . 

City  of  Quebec,  Que . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C . . . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Cap  de  la  Madeleine  &  Three 
Rivers,  Que . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Grand’Mere,  Que . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Port  Alfred,  Que . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Shawinigan,  Que . 

David  &  Frere,  Montreal,  Que . 

Distillers  Corp.,  Montreal,  Que . 


Union 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen  (CLC) 

B.C.  Telephone  Wkrs.  (Ind.)  (plant  empl.) 
Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters  (CLC) 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Empl.  Council  (Ind.) 

Railway  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Municipal  and  School  Empl.  Federation 
(CCCL)  (inside  wkrs.) 

Fire  Fighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (inside  staff) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (outside  staff) 

B.C.  Peace  Officers  (CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC ) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp  &  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Distillery  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company  and  Location 

Dominion  Bridge,  Lachine,  Que . 

Dominion  Coal,  Sydney,  N.S.  . 

Dom.  Engineering  Works,  Lachine,  Que . 

Eastern  Can.  Stevedoring,  Halifax,  N.S . 

E.  B.  Eddy,  Hull,  Que . 

Food  stores  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Fur  Mfrs.  Guild,  Montreal,  Que . 

Gatineau  Power,  company-wide  . 

Glove  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Montreal,  St.  Raymond, 

Loretteville,  St.  Tite,  Que . 

Hammermill  Paper,  Matane,  Que.  . 

Johnson’s  Asbestos,  Thetford  Mines,  Que . 

Kellogg  Co.,  London,  Ont . 

Kelly,  Douglas,  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Manitoba  Power  Commission,  province-wide  . 

Manitoba  Telephone,  province-wide  . 

Metropolitan  Toronto,  Ont . 

Millinery  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Montreal,  Que . 

Noranda  Copper  and  Brass,  Montreal,  Que . 

Old  Sydney  Collieries,  Sydney  Mines,  N.S . 

Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa,  Ont.  . 

Power  Super  Markets,  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

Price  Bros.,  Jonquiere,  Kenogami  &  Riverbend, 

Que . 

Quebec  Natural  Gas,  Montreal,  Que . 

Quebec  North  Shore  Paper,  Baie  Comeau,  Que. 

R.C.A.  Victor,  Montreal,  Que . 

Ready-mix  concrete  cos.  (various),  Toronto,  Ont. 

Regina  General  Hospital,  Regina,  Sask.  . 

Sask.  Govt.  . 

Howard  Smith  Paper,  Cornwall,  Ont . 

St.  Boniface  General  Hospital,  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  East  Angus,  Que . 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Three  Rivers,  Que . 

Swift  Canadian,  six  plants  . 

T.C.A.,  Canada-wide  . 

Toronto  Electric  Commissioners,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Township  of  Scarborough,  Ont.  . 

Wabasso  Cotton,  Three  Rivers,  Shawinigan  & 

Grand’Mere,  Que.  . 

Wilsil  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que . 


Union 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Retail  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Clothing  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Millers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Hatters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Salaried  Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Teamsters  (CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Sask.  Civil  Service  (CLC)  (labour  services) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Union  of  Hospital  Inst.  (Ind.) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mhl  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation  Officer 


Association  des  Marchands  Detaillants  (Auto- 

Voiture),  Quebec,  P.Q . 

Association  Patronale  du  Commerce,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

B.C.  Electric  Railway,  company-wide  . 

B.C.  Telephone,  province-wide  . 

Can.  &  Dom.  Sugar,  Montreal,  Que. 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Consolidated  Denison  Mines,  Quirke  Lake,  Ont! 
Dairies  (various),  Toronto,  Ont. 

De  Havilland  Aircraft,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Manitoba  Rolling  Mill,  Selkirk,  Man. 

John  Murdoch,  St.  Raymond,  Que. 

Phillips  Electrical,  Brockville,  Ont. 


CCCL-chartered  local 

Commerce  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Office  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C.  Telephone  Wkrs.  (Ind.)  (clerical  empl  ) 
Bakery  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Fire  Fighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters  (CLC) 

Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind  ) 

I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation  Board 

Canada  Cement,  company-wide  .  Cement  Wkrs  tAFT  f^TO/r^T 

Cdm  Aviation  Electronics,  Montreal,  Que .  ::  ^  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  7  ^ 

CBC,  company-wide  .  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  (AFL- 

riskR  °rpRnCthVer’  M-C  -w  ; .  CNic0EmpiC)(Ind.)  (outside  wkrs  ) 

Dmn i'n fWa^iS’ ^^ontrea^>  Que .  15  unions  (non-operating  empl.)  ’ 

Dominion  Glass,  Montreal,  Que .  Glass  and  Ceramic  Wkrs  (  apt  nn  /n 

Dominion  Stores,  Toronto,  Ont .  Retail  Wholesale  Emnl  (  a  FT  00  %^ 

Hotel  Mount  Royal,  Montreal,  Que .  Hotel  Empl  ' ^(AFL  CIO/CTTWCI°/CLC) 

Lake  Carriers  Assoc.,  eastern  Canada  !  Seafarers  t  AFL  Cim  ^ 

Prk? R^envn  Cyan.am'd-  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

. . . 

Regent  Knitting  Mills,  St.  Jerome,  Que.  Textile  Wkrs  IJnhm  / AFT  ruT/U 

!e“‘r£™c!i /SS°/CLC) 
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Post-Conciliation  Bargaining 

Company  and  Location  Union 

Toronto  Star,  Toronto,  Ont .  Newspaper  Guild  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Arbitration 

Association  Patronale  des  Services  Hospitaliers, 

Quebec,  P.Q .  Services  Federation  (CCCL)  (female) 

Association  Patronale  des  Services  Hospitaliers, 

Quebec,  P .Q.  .  Services  Federation  (CCCL)  (male) 

Work  Stoppage 

(no  cases  during  March) 

Part  111— Settlements  Reached  During  March  1960 

(A  summary  of  the  major  terms  on  the  basis  of  information  immediately  available. 
Coverage  figures  are  approximate). 

Bicroft  Uranium  Mines,  Bancroft,  Ont. — Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  2-yr.  agree¬ 
ment  covering  500  empl. — 40-an-hr.  increase  eff.  Feb.  1,  1960  and  a  further  50-an-hr.  increase 
eff.  Mar.  16,  1961;  voluntary  checkoff;  welfare  costs  to  be  shared  equally  by  the  employer  and 
employees. 

B.A.  Oil,  Clarkson,  Ont. — Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  1-yr.  agreement  covering  500 
empl. — a  4%  general  increase  for  all  empl. 

Cdn.  Canners,  Vancouver,  Penticton,  Kelowna,  Ashcroft,  B.C. — Packinghouse  Wkrs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC):  2-yr.  agreement  covering  800  empl. — 100-an-hr.  increase  during  1960  and 
an  additional  50-an-hr.  increase  during  1961;  a  48-hr.  work  week  during  the  4i-mo.  canning  season 
with  a  40-hr.  work  week  during  balance  of  the  year. 

City  of  Montreal,  Que.— Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC):  1-yr.  agreement  covering  5,000 
empl. — 150-an-hr.  increase  retroactive  to  Dec.  1,  1959;  4  wks.  vacation  after  25  yrs.  service 
(formerly  no  provision  for  4  wks.  vacation);  provision  for  $2,000  group  plan  life  insurance 
policy. 

Consolidated  Paper,  Les  Escoumins,  Que. — Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) : 
2-yr.  agreement  covering  500  empl. — 80-an-hr.  retroactive  pay  for  all  wkrs.  who  worked  at 
roadmaking;  wood  cutters  to  receive  an  increase  of  9 0  per  cord  during  the  life  of  the 
agreement. 

Dairies  (various)  ,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Teamsters  (CLC) :  2-yr.  agreement  covering  850 
empl. — guaranteed  minimum  salary  established  for  driver  salesmen  at  $369.75  per  mo.  during 
the  first  year  and  $386.06  per  mo.  minimum  during  the  second  year;  daily  help  to  receive  an 
increase  of  $21.70  per  mo.  in  the  first  year  and  an  additional  $10.87  per  mo.  during  the  second 
year;  3  wks.  vacation  after  8  yrs.  and  4  wks.  after  20  yrs.  of  service  (formerly  3  wks.  after  10 
yrs.  ana  no  provision  for  4  wks.  vacation). 

Dominion  Glass,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Glass  and  Ceramic  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr. 
agreement  covering  800  empl. — 90-an-hr.  increase  retroactive  to  Jan.  15,  1960  plus  an  additional 
40  an  hr.  eff.  Jan.  15,  1961;  4  wks.  vacation  after  25  yrs.  service  (formerly  no  provision  for 
4  wks.  vacation). 

Firestone  Tire,  Hamilton,  Ont.— Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  1-yr.  agreement 
covering  1,000  empl. — 60-an-hr.  increase  for  piece  wkrs.;  90-an-hr.  increase  for  hourly  rated 
empl.;  3  wks.  vacation  after  10  yrs.  of  service  (formerly  3  wks.  after  11  yrs.). 

Goodyear  Tire,  New  Toronto,  Ont. — Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  1-yr.  agreement 
covering  1,700  empl. — general  increase  of  70  an  hr.  for  all  empl.;  changes  in  shift  premiums; 
3  wks.  vacation  after  10  yrs.  of  service  (formerly  3  wks.  after  11  yrs.);  supplementary  unem¬ 
ployment  benefit  increased  from  26  wks.  to  39  wks. 

Iron  Ore  of  Can.,  Schefferville,  Que. — Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  3-yr.  agreement 
covering  2,000  empl. — 90  an  hr.  retroactive  to  Oct.  23,  1959,  an  additional  90  an  hr.  eff. 
Oct.  23,  1960  and  another  90-an-hr.  increase  eff.  Oct.  23,  1961;  during  contract  period  wage 
differential  in  the  CWS  will  increase  from  6.0  to  6.9%. 

Milliken  Lake  Uranium  Mines,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont. — Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 
2-yr.  agreement  covering  500  empl. — 30-an-hr.  increase  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  1960  plus  an 
additional  40  an  hr.  eff.  Jan.  1,  1961;  1  additional  paid  holiday  increasing  the  total  to  7  per  yr.; 
work  on  holidays  to  be  paid  at  time  and  one  half  plus  regular  day’s  pay;  continuity  bonus  of 
$6  per  mo.  to  a  maximum  of  $400  payable  to  empl.  permanently  laid  off. 

Northspan  Uranium  Mines,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont. — CLC-chartered  local:  2-yr.  agreement 
covering  1,600  empl.— 30-an-hr.  increase  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  1960;  an  additional  40-an-hr. 
increase  eff.  Jan.  1,  1961;  1  additional  paid  holiday  increasing  the  total  to  7  per  yr.;  continuity 
bonus  of  $6  per  mo.  to  a  maximum  of  $400  payable  to  all  empl.  permanently  laid  off  as  a 
result  of  cut-backs  in  the  mines. 

E.  S.  &  A.  Robinson,  Toronto  Ont.— Printing  Pressmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  3-yr.  agree¬ 
ment  covering  500  empl. — 80-an-hr.  increase  retroactive  to  Dec.  1,  1959;  an  additional  90  per  hr. 
eff.  June  1,  1960;  a  further  50  an  hr.  eff.  Sept.  1,  1960;  50  an  hr.  on  June  1,  1961  and  another 
50  an  hr.  eff.  Dec.  1,  1961;  eff.  June  1,  1960  working  hrs.  to  be  reduced  from  38J  to  37i  per  wk. 
without  change  in  pay;  3  wks.  vacation  after  10  yrs.  of  service  (previously  3  wks.  after  12  yrs.). 
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NOTES  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


Committee  Will  Consider  Changes 
In  Monthly  Employment  Release 

A  committee  to  consider  changes  in  the 
monthly  statistical  report  on  employment 
and  unemployment  has  been  set  up,  it  was 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
month  by  Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of 
Labour.  He  was  replying  to  a  question 
about  progress  in  setting  up  a  committee 
“to  determine  more  realistic  measures  with 
regard  to  figures  on  unemployment  in 
Canada.” 

The  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  A.  H. 
Brown,  will  be  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Terms  of  reference  of  the  committee, 
which  will  report  to  the  Ministers  of 
Labour  and  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  are: 

1.  To  consider  the  most  appropriate  basis 
for  an  official  national  measure  of  unem¬ 
ployment  in  Canada  and  to  recommend 
accordingly; 

2.  To  review  the  adequacy  of  existing 
statistics  for  this  purpose; 

3.  Consequent  thereon,  to  consider 
changes  required  in  the  joint  Department 
of  Labour-Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
monthly  employment  release. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are: 
Walter  E.  Duffett,  Dominion  Statistician, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics;  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  George  V. 
Haythorne;  Simon  A.  Goldberg,  Assistant 
Dominion  Statistician;  V.  J.  Macklin, 
Director,  Economics  Branch,  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce;  James  McGregor, 
Director,  Unemployment  Insurance,  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Commission;  William 
Thomson,  Director,  National  Employment 
Service;  W.  R.  Dymond,  Director,  Econom¬ 
ics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour;  Gil  Schonning,  Chief,  Employment 
and  Labour  Market  Division,  Economics 
and  Research  Branch,  Department  of 
Labour. 


Building  Supply  Dealers  Report 
Gains  from  Do  It  Now’  Campaign 

Some  400  Canadian  building  supply  mer¬ 
chants  have  participated  in  the  “Do  It  Now” 
National  Winter  Work  Campaign  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Labour,  it  was  found 
when  the  Department  distributed  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  ascertain  whether  habit,  tradi¬ 


tion  and  the  lack  of  economic  buoyancy  in 
Canada  in  winter  were  too  strong  to  permit 
the  development  of  a  wintertime  market. 

About  66  per  cent  of  those  who  replied 
said  that  their  business  had  improved  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  winter.  The  in¬ 
creases  were  reported  to  run  between  1  and 
200  per  cent,  and  averaged  about  18  per 
cent.  Some  18  per  cent  found  no  change  in 
the  business  turnover  and  16  per  cent 
reported  a  decrease  in  business. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  dealers 
who  linked  a  sales  campaign  with  the  “Do 
It  Now”  campaign  either  maintained  their 
full  staffs  or  increased  them.  Even  those 
who  did  not  tie  in  with  the  campaign 
apparently  benefited  from  it;  21  per  cent 
reported  increased  winter  sales. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  paint  dealers 
who  reported  having  run  a  wintertime  sales 
program  said  their  business  had  increased 
by  an  average  of  14  per  cent  over  the 
previous  winter.  About  96  per  cent  reported 
that  they  had  been  able  to  maintain  or 
increase  their  staffs  during  the  three-month 
campaign. 

Of  the  hardware  firms  reporting  that  they 
had  participated  in  the  campaign,  53  per 
cent  showed  an  average  increase  in  business 
of  14  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  and 
16  per  cent  maintained  their  sales  volume. 
All  the  firms  interviewed  had  either  main¬ 
tained  or  increased  their  staffs. 


12th  Trade  Analysis  Issued 

Another  in  the  series  of  trade  analyses 
designed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
uniform  trade  standards  in  Canada  has  been 
issued.  It  is  Analysis  of  the  Steamfitting 
Trade;  Construction,  which  sets  forth  those 
phases  of  the  trade  that  are  considered 
essential  in  all  provinces. 

The  analysis  was  compiled  by  a  national 
committee  appointed  by  the  Department  of 
Labour,  working  in  conjunction  with  pro¬ 
vincial  apprenticeship  authorities. 

Trades  covered  in  previous  analyses  are: 
heavy  duty  mechanic,  bricklaying,  carpen¬ 
try,  machinist,  motor  vehicle  repair — body, 
motor  vehicle  repair — mechanical,  plaster¬ 
ing,  plumbing,  sheet  metal,  electrical,  and 
painting  and  decorating. 
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Stay  in  School,  Labour  Minister 
Advises  \oung  People  of  Canada 

It  is  important  that  young  people  stay 
in  school  and  get  as  much  education  and 
training  as  possible  before  seeking  employ¬ 
ment,  Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of 
Labour,  said  in  connection  with  the  observ¬ 
ance  last  month  of  Education  Week. 

Mr.  Starr  emphasized  that  the  number 
of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  available 
in  Canada  is  declining;  of  skilled  and  pro¬ 
fessional  jobs  (which  require  more  school¬ 
ing  and  technological  training),  increasing. 
Only  30  per  cent  of  jobs  available  in  Canada 
at  present  call  for  semi-skilled  or  unskilled 
workers. 

The  Minister  noted  that  almost  70  per 
cent  of  the  Canadian  children  entering 
Grade  2,  the  beginning  of  their  elementary 
school  education,  will  leave  school  before 
getting  their  junior  matriculation  or  equiv¬ 
alent:  they  drop  out  without  reaching  a 
level  that  would  equip  them  for  most  of  the 
jobs  beyond  semi-skilled. 

During  the  past  10  years,  opportunities 
in  professional  occupations  increased  by  70 
per  cent;  skilled  occupations,  35  per  cent; 
white  collar  occupations,  35  per  cent;  semi¬ 
skilled  and  unskilled  occupations,  only  20 
per  cent,  Mr.  Starr  said.  This  trend,  result¬ 
ing  from  technological  advances,  would 
inevitably  continue,  he  declared. 

“If  young  Canadians  hope  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  a  modern  progressive  nation, 
they  will  have  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
education  is  no  longer  a  luxury,  but  a 
necessity.” 


A  British  Government  advisory  council 
has  reported  that  the  education  provided 
for  the  great  mass  of  children  in  England 
is  inadequate  in  quality  and  too  short  in 
duration.  As  an  initial  step  to  correct  the 
situation,  the  Central  Advisory  Council  for 
Education  has  urged  that  the  Government 
raise  the  compulsory  school-leaving  age 
from  15  to  16  years. 

Tremendous  Enrolment  Growth 
In  Higher  Technical  Education 

Post-secondary  technical  education  in 
Canada  is  growing  at  a  tremendous  rate, 
according  to  a  report  on  full-time  enrolment 
at  Canadian  technical  institutes  on  October 
1,  1959,  recently  issued  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  report  gives  actual 
registration  figures  of  full-time  students 
enrolled  at  various  institutions  on  that  date. 

During  the  last  two  years  alone,  the 
report  says,  three  provinces  have  inaug¬ 


urated  new  programs  of  post-secondary  tech¬ 
nical  education,  and  all  the  other  provinces 
that  already  provided  such  education  have 
extensively  expanded  their  programs. 

The  total  full-time  enrolment  in  Canadian 
technical  institutes  in  1959-60  reached 
8,304,  with  enrolments  of  “engineering 
type”  technicians  outnumbering  the  others 
by  eight  to  one.  The  enrolment  in  courses 
by  year  was:  first  year,  4,148  students; 
second  year,  2,526;  and  third  year,  1,557. 
In  addition  73  students  in  Quebec  were 
taking  a  special  fourth  year  course. 

Prospective  graduates  for  the  May-June 
1960  period  number  2,041,  comprising  1,813 
engineering  type  technicians  and  228  others. 

U.K.  School-Leavers  Soon  at  Peak, 
More  Seeking  Skilled  Training 

The  number  of  school-leavers  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will  drop  this  year  from 
last  year’s  total  of  776,000  to  702,000.  In 
1961,  however,  when  the  “bulge”  begins,  it 
will  rise  again  to  857,000,  reaching  a  peak 
of  929,000  in  1962,  according  to  a  report 
issued  by  the  Church  Information  Service. 

“At  present  about  36  per  cent  of  all 
boys  leaving  school  become  apprentices, 

1  per  cent  enter  professions,  7  per  cent  take 
up  commercial  or  clerical  posts  and  56  per 
cent  go  into  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  jobs. 

“Every  year  . . .  more  people  seek  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  training  for  skill  than  our  pre¬ 
sent  training  facilities  can  provide  for. 

“Wherever  the  opinions  of  school-leavers 
about  their  future  work  are  tested,  a 
majority  of  young  people  put  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  learn  and  a  chance  of  advance¬ 
ment  before  high  wages. 

“Every  year  the  number  of  young  people 
staying  on  voluntarily  at  school  after  15 
increases,  and  so  does  the  number  achieving 
the  necessary  general  education  on  which 
training  for  skill  can  be  based.” 

The  report  points  out  that  even  now 
technical  colleges  cannot  cope  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  applicants, 
and  many  companies  are  already  taking  as 
many  trainees  as  they  see  their  way  to 
employ. 

“They  can  rightly  ask  that  the  extra 
number  of  would-be  trainees  created  by  the 
bulge  and  increased  by  the  ending  of 
national  service  should  be  shared  by  other 
firms,  or  that  the  cost  of  additional  trainees 
should  not  fall  only  on  them.” 

The  report  says  that  much  can  be  done 
by  individual  employers,  managers,  trade 
unionists  and  educators  to  relieve  the  pres¬ 
sure. 
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Planned  Capital  Spending  in  1960 
Largest  Program  on  Record 

Plans  for  capital  expenditure  in  all  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  Canadian  economy  in  1960 
involve  total  outlays  of  $8,770  million. 
This  would  be  the  largest  capital  program 
on  record,  exceeding  last  year’s  total  by  4 
per  cent  and  exceeding  the  previous  peak 
established  in  1957. 

The  plans  were  outlined  in  a  report  en¬ 
titled  Private  and  Public  Investment  in 
Canada — Outlook  1960,  which  summarizes 
the  results  of  a  recent  survey  of  capital 
spending  intentions.  It  was  tabled  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  on  March  3. 

Outlays  for  new  construction  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  a  record  total  of  $5,942 
million,  in  comparison  with  last  year’s  total 
of  $5,798  million. 

Spending  for  machinery  and  equipment  is 
expected  to  be  appreciably  higher  than  in 
the  past  two  years.  Planned  outlays  of 
$2,828  million  are  8  per  cent  greater  than 
the  $2,613  million  spent  last  year,  and  only 
slightly  less  than  the  record  amount  spent 
in  1957. 

The  resurgence  of  business  investment 
anticipated  this  year  from  the  sharp  decline 
that  took  place  in  1958  and  1959  will 
provide  the  main  contribution  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  expected  in  total  private  and  public 
investment.  Outlays  for  housing  and  social 
capital  are  likely  to  make  up  a  smaller 
part  of  the  total  investment  than  they  have 
in  the  past  two  years.  Such  spending  is 
expected  to  increase  by  only  about  1  per 
cent  over  last  year;  business  investment, 
according  to  present  plans,  will  be  6  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year. 

The  increase  in  investment  is  expected 
to  be  especially  great  in  the  resource  based 
industries,  an  increase  of  about  20  per 
cent  over  1959  being  shown  in  investment 
planned  in  the  forest  and  mineral  products 
industries.  A  further  significant  increase  in 
commercial  building,  including  stores  and 
offices,  will  also  contribute  to  the  total 
growth  in  business  investment. 

Expenditure  for  housing,  which  reached 
a  record  of  $1,782  million  in  1958,  and 
which  dropped  slightly  in  1959  to  $1,759 
million,  is  expected  to  drop  to  $1,696  mil¬ 
lion  in  1960.  It  is  anticipated,  however, 
that  this  decline  will  be  offset  by  increased 
investment  in  institutional  construction,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  hospital  and  university  build¬ 
ings.  Construction  by  the  federal,  provin¬ 
cial  and  municipal  governments  combined 
is  likely  to  involve  slightly  higher  spending 
than  last  year. 


According  to  the  report,  the  1960  invest¬ 
ment  program  should  not  place  any  undue 
strain  on  available  resources.  “It  appears 
likely  that  present  productive  capacity  in 
the  building  materials  industries  and  the 
available  supply  of  labour  will  be  at  least 
adequate  for  the  moderate  increase  in  con¬ 
struction  activity  now  planned.  In  fact 
bidding  on  construction  jobs  is  likely  to 
continue  to  be  keenly  competitive  and  this 
should  hold  any  upward  pressure  on  prices 
to  modest  proportions,”  the  report  says. 

It  adds  that  the  decline  in  the  supply  of 
mortgage  money  available  for  house  build¬ 
ing  has  been  taken  into  account  in  the 
housing  estimate  for  1960.  But,  although 
the  number  of  new  housing  units  started 
this  year  is  estimated  at  10  to  15  per  cent 
below  the  141,000  starts  of  1959,  with 
82,000  units  under  construction  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  completions  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  little  below  last  year’s  total 
of  146,000. 


Gross  National  Product  in  1959 
Six  Per  Cent  Above  1958  Total 

The  recovery  in  Canada’s  gross  national 
product  that  began  in  1958  as  the  economy 
emerged  from  a  mild  recession  continued 
in  1959,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
reported  last  month. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  rise 
carried  the  gross  national  product  to  new 
levels.  But  in  the  third  quarter  expansion 
was  checked  by  a  combination  of  factors, 
largely  associated  with  industrial  disputes 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
fourth  quarter  the  advance  resumed. 

Gross  national  product  in  the  fourth 
quarter  was  2  per  cent  above  the  total  for 
the  preceding  quarter  and  was  at  an  annual 
rate,  seasonally  adjusted,  of  $35,372  million. 

For  1959  as  a  whole,  gross  national 
product  was  $34,593  million,  approximately 
6  per  cent  above  the  1958  figure,  $32,606 
million.  Higher  prices  accounted  for  about 
2  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  1959;  therefore 
physical  volume  of  output  was  about  4  per 
cent  above  that  of  1958.  The  average  post¬ 
war  increase  has  been  4  per  cent. 

Physical  volume  of  output  was  virtually 
unchanged  in  1957  and  1958. 

There  were  broad  changes  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  income  and  outlay  in  1959, 
reversals  in  trend  in  a  number  of  categories 
of  demand,  and  a  marked  change  in  the 
pattern  of  the  nation’s  total  expenditure. 

Outlays  for  new  housing,  which  rose 
25  per  cent  in  1958,  moved  downwards 
through  the  first  three  quarters  of  1959  and 
recovered  slightly  in  the  fourth  quarter  as 
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new  mortgage  money  was  made  available 
by  the  Government.  Personal  expenditures 
on  consumer  goods  and  services  increased 
slightly  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Government  expenditures  on  goods  and 
services  rose  less  sharply  in  1959  than  in 
1958  and  in  fact  declined  in  the  last  half 
of  the  year. 

Labour  income,  which  showed  only  a 
small  change  between  1957  and  1958,  regis¬ 
tered  a  sharp  rise  in  1959  and  accounted 
for  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  total  personal  income  than  in  the 
previous  year. 

Although  corporations  profits  showed  little 
change  from  quarter  to  quarter  during 
1959,  they  were  at  an  average  rate  about 
14  per  cent  above  1958  figures  and  com¬ 
pared  with  a  decline  of  less  than  3  per  cent 
between  1957  and  1958. 


Quebec  Superior  Labour  Council 
Revived,  Holds  First  Meeting 

The  Quebec  Superior  Labour  Council,  a 
24-member  advisory  body  to  the  provincial 
Department  of  Labour  that  had  not  met  for 
five  years,  was  revived  last  month  by 
Quebec  Premier  Antonio  Barrette,  and  held 
its  first  meeting  on  March  29.  Premier 
Barrette  is  also  Quebec’s  Minister  of 
Labour. 

Employee  organizations,  management 
associations  and  universities  are  represented 
on  the  Council.  In  addition,  three  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  officials  are  ex  officio 
members. 

At  the  Council’s  first  meeting  since  its 
revival,  Premier  Barrette  promised  legisla¬ 
tive  support  for  unanimous  decisions  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  fell  into  disuse  in 
1954  after  the  late  Premier  Duplessis  took 
no  action  on  a  draft  labour  code  the 
Council  had  submitted.  From  that  time,  no 
appointments  were  made  as  vacancies 
occurred. 

Paul  Lebel,  social  sciences  professor  at 
Laval  University,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Council,  the  post  he  held  when  the  Council 
went  into  disuse.  The  two  vice-presidents 
are:  Jean  Marchand,  Secretary-General  of 
the  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation 
of  Labour,  and  W.  M.  Baker,  Industrial 
Relations  Department  of  Dominion  En¬ 
gineering  Works  Limited,  representing  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association  on 
the  Council. 

Other  Council  members  are,  for  labour: 
Roger  Mathieu,  President  of  the  Canadian 
and  Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour; 
Roger  Provost,  President  of  the  Quebec 
Federation  of  Labour  (CLC);  Leopold 


Garant,  President  of  the  General  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Teachers  of  Quebec 
Province;  Ernest  Messier,  Chairman  of  the 
provincial  Joint  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  International  Railway  Brotherhoods; 
Marcel  Pepin,  CCCL  Technical  Advisor; 
Jean  Gerin-Lajoie,  an  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Quebec  Federation  of  Labour; 
John  Purdie,  a  QFL  Vice-President. 

Employer  representatives  are:  H.  Sparks, 
Vice-President,  Northern  Electric  Company; 
Fernand  Girourd,  Vice-President  of  Val- 
cona  Limited,  and  Paul-D.  Normandeau, 
Manager  of  Eagle  Pencil  Company,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Professional  Association  of 
Industrialists;  J.-E.  Laframme,  President  of 
the  Building  Trades  Federation  of  Quebec; 
J.  R.  Latter,  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  Limited,  representing  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association;  Paul  Bar- 
dou,  Vice-President  of  the  Retail  Merchants 
Association  of  Canada;  and  Jean-Pierre 
Despres,  Iron  Ore  Company  of  Canada, 
representing  the  Quebec  Metal  Mining 
Association. 

University  representatives  are:  Jean-Marie 
Martin  and  Paul-Henri  Guimont,  Laval 
University;  Michael  Oliver,  McGill  Univer¬ 
sity;  Real  Cardin,  University  of  Montreal; 
Jacques  Parizeau,  Montreal  School  of 
Advanced  Commercial  Studies. 

Leonce  Girard,  Secretary  of  the  Parity 
Committee  of  the  shoe  industry  is  the 
24th  member  of  Council. 

Ex-olficio  members  of  Council  are:  Ge¬ 
rard  Tremblay,  Quebec  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour;  Donat  Quimper,  Quebec  Joint 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  and  Jacques 
Casgrain,  Asistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour. 

Work  All  Winter  on  Sask.  Dam, 
Give  Employment  to  500  Men 

Employment  for  500  men,  which  ordin¬ 
arily  would  not  have  been  available,  was 
created  at  the  site  of  the  South  Saskat¬ 
chewan  River  dam  project  through  the 
creation  of  an  “ice  bridge”  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  40-ton  loads.  The  technique  also  enabled 
contractors  to  make  use  of  multimillion 
dollar  machinery  that  would  otherwise  have 
stood  idle. 

The  ice  bridge  was  used  to  haul  granular 
material  across  the  river  for  use  in  the 
base  on  the  dam. 

A  contract  was  awarded  last  month  for 
construction  of  the  downstream  half  of  five 
diversion  tunnels,  through  which  the  river 
will  flow  during  construction  of  the  dam.  It 
was  the  largest  contract  to  date  on  the 
project,  which  began  in  1958. 
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1959  Edition  Now  Available  of 
“Provincial  Labour  Standards” 

A  new  edition,  dated  December  1959,  of 
the  Department  of  Labour  publication  Pro¬ 
vincial  Labour  Standards  is  now  available. 

Revised  annually  by  the  Legislation 
Branch  of  the  Department,  this  bulletin 
sets  out  the  standards  established  by  provin¬ 
cial  law  with  regard  to  the  school-leaving 
age,  minimum  age  for  employment,  annual 
vacations,  public  holidays,  maximum  daily 
and  weekly  hours  of  work,  minimum  wage 
rates,  equal  pay,  workmen’s  compensation 
benefits  in  case  of  death  or  disability,  fair 
employment  practices  and  weekly  rest-day. 

A  higher  school-leaving  age  in  Prince 
Edward  Island — 16  years  instead  of  15- — 
is  one  of  the  changes  noted  in  the  bulletin. 
In  Manitoba,  the  Vacations  with  Pay  Act 
was  amended  to  provide  for  a  vacation  with 
pay  of  two  weeks  after  one  year’s  service 
with  an  employer,  instead  of  a  vacation  of 
one  week  after  one  year  of  service  and  two 
weeks  after  three  years.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  replacement  of  the  stamp 
system  of  vacation  pay  for  construction 
workers  in  the  Greater  Winnipeg  area  by 
a  system  of  payment  by  cheques  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Labour  annually. 

The  enactment  of  a  new  Women’s  Mini¬ 
mum  Wage  Act  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  an  increase  in  minimum  wage  rates 
by  about  15  per  cent  in  Quebec  were  other 
important  changes  made  during  the  year. 

Prince  Edward  Island  enacted  an  Equal 
Pay  Act,  bringing  the  number  of  provinces 
with  equal  pay  laws  to  seven.  Amendments 
strengthening  the  Fair  Employment  Prac¬ 
tices  Acts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Saskatchewan 
were  also  made. 

An  upward  revision  of  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  benefits  in  six  provinces  is  also 
recorded  in  the  new  edition. 

Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa,  at  25 
cents  each. 


Housing  Starts  Last  Year 
Drop  14  Per  Cent  from  1958 

Starts  on  the  construction  of  new  dwell¬ 
ing  units,  completions,  and  the  number 
under  construction  at  year-end  were  all 
lower  in  1959  than  in  1958.  But  1959  starts 
and  completions  were  higher  than  in  any 
other  postwar  year,  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  reports. 

Starts  dropped  14  per  cent  to  141,345 
from  164,532  in  1958;  completions,  at 
145,671,  showed  little  change  from  the 
1958  figure  of  146,686.  Units  in  various 
stages  of  construction  at  the  end  of  1959 


dropped  in  number  to  81,905  from  88,162 
in  1958. 

In  the  United  States,  starts  of  non-farm 
housing  units  in  1959  were  14  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1958.  The  1959  total,  1 ,376,- 
900,  almost  equalled  the  record  of  1,396,000 
in  1950. 

Fewer  Immigrants  Last  Year, 
106,928  Compared  with  124,851 

Fewer  persons  emigrated  to  Canada  in 
1959  than  in  1958 — 106,928  compared  with 
124,851,  the  Department  of  Citizenship 
and  Immigration  has  reported. 

Of  the  106,928  arrivals  in  1959,  about 
half,  53,551,  were  destined  to  the  labour 
force.  The  largest  number,  12,792,  came 
under  the  occupational  classification  “manu¬ 
facturing,  mechanical  and  construction.” 
Another  8,940  were  listed  as  labourers. 
Totals  in  these  categories  in  1958  were 
17,476  and  9,388  respectively. 

The  second  highest  number,  9,740,  gave 
“service”  as  an  occupational  classification. 
In  1958,  this  classification  covered  11,501. 

Last  year  6,947  immigrants  were  listed 
as  professionals;  in  1958  there  were  7,553 
listed  under  this  classification. 

As  in  1958,  the  majority  in  1959  came 
from  Italy,  26,822.  The  second  largest  num¬ 
ber,  19,361,  was  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  total  coming  from  the  U.K.  in  1958 
was  26,622. 

Immigrants  from  the  United  States  num¬ 
bered  11,338  in  1959,  compared  with  10,846 
in  1958. 


Net  Income  of  Farmers  in  1959 
7  Per  Cent  Less  Than  in  1958 

The  total  net  income  of  farmers  from 
farming  operations  in  1959  is  estimated  at 
$1,189,388,000,  according  to  preliminary 
estimates  of  farm  income  published  last 
month  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  1959  estimate  is  7  per  cent  below 
the  preliminary  1958  figure  of  $1,277,562,- 
000  but  12  per  cent  higher  than  the  revised 
1957  total  of  $1,061,508,000. 

Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  was  a  little  lower  as  a  result  of 
smaller  returns  from  wheat,  oats,  cattle, 
poultry  meat,  eggs  and  fruit;  they  more 
than  offset  higher  income  from  such  com¬ 
modities  as  barley,  flaxseed,  tobacco,  hogs, 
dairy  products,  and  larger  Canadian  Wheat 
Board  payments. 

Supplementary  payments  in  1959,  con¬ 
sisting  almost  entirely  of  payments  under 
the  Prairie  Farm  Assistance  Act,  amounted 
to  $22,090,000,  compared  with  $60,128,000 
in  1958. 
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Industrial  Injuries  in  Ontario 
Number  272,460  Last  Year 

A  record  number  of  injuries  to  industrial 
workers  was  reported  to  the  Ontario  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board  last  year.  In 
the  United  States,  the  1959  industrial  injury 
total  was  the  highest  since  1953. 

The  Ontario  total  of  272,460  was  some 
16,000  above  that  in  1958,  it  was  shown  in 
the  Compensation  Board’s  annual  report, 
tabled  in  the  provincial  Legislature  last 
month. 

The  Ontario  Rehabilitation  Centre  at 
Downsview  treated  4,128  patients;  1,281  of 
them  returned  to  their  former  employment. 

Job  injuries  in  the  United  States  in  1959 
disabled  1,970,000  workers,  according  to 
preliminary  estimates  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Approximately  13,800  of 
the  injuries  were  fatal. 

The  injury  total  was  8  per  cent  higher 
than  the  1958  figure  and  was  the  highest 
since  1953.  The  injury  rate  increased  from 
29.4  per  thousand  workers  to  31.2. 

The  fatal  injury  total  was  4  per  cent 
above  the  1958  figure  but  was  lower  than 
that  of  any  other  year.  The  death  rate  of 
22  per  100,000  workers  matched  the  record 
low  established  in  1958. 


Commodity  Imports  in  1959 
Up  8.9  Per  Cent  from  1958 

The  value  of  commodity  imports  into 
Canada  in  1959  amounted  to  $5,654,200,000, 
or  8.9  per  cent  higher  than  in  1958,  accord¬ 
ing  to  final  figures  released  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Iron  and  steel  products  accounted  for 
about  half  of  the  total  gain  in  imports  and 
for  more  than  one-third  of  all  Canada’s 
imports. 

Imports  of  non-farm  machinery,  as  usual 
by  far  the  largest  import  item,  rose  in 
every  quarter  except  the  first  and  registered 
a  10-per-cent  gain  on  the  year. 

Automobile  parts  imports,  higher  in  each 
quarter  of  1959  except  the  fourth,  went 
up  by  one  fifth.  Imports  of  engines  were 
virtually  unchanged. 

Increases  of  from  4  to  about  40  per  cent 
were  registered  for  wool  products,  books  and 
printed  matter,  paper,  scientific  equipment, 
cotton  products,  and  electrical  apparatus. 

Aircraft  and  parts  were  one-fifth  lower, 
and  there  were  declines  registered  in  coal, 
and  aluminum  and  its  products,  among 
other  commodities. 

Among  commodity  imports  that  increased 
during  1959,  with  comparative  figures  for 
1958  in  brackets,  were  the  following:  Farm 


implements  and  machinery,  $273.8  million 
($198.3  million);  non-farm  machinery  and 
parts,  $585.2  million  ($532.9  million);  auto¬ 
mobile  parts,  $288.6  million  ($240.5  mil¬ 
lion);  automobiles,  freight  and  passenger, 
$229.3  million  ($162.2  million). 

Imports  of  rolling-mill  products  in  1959 
amounted  to  $137.3  million,  compared  with 
$147.5  million  in  1958. 


Northwest  Territories  Signs 
Hospital  Insurance  Agreement 

A  hospital  insurance  and  diagnostic  serv¬ 
ices  program  came  into  effect  in  the  North¬ 
west  Territories  on  April  1,  as  a  result  of 
an  agreement  signed  March  28  by  Hon.  J. 
Waldo  Monteith,  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare,  and  R.  G.  Robertson, 
Commissioner  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 

The  agreement  with  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tories  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  those 
previously  completed  with  nine  of  the  prov¬ 
inces.  All  residents  were  entitled  to  par¬ 
ticipate  as  soon  as  the  program  came  into 
effect.  Those  who  establish  residence  after 
April  1  will  be  entitled  to  come  under  the 
plan  after  a  waiting  period  of  three  months. 

No  premium  will  be  charged  but  there 
will  be  an  authorized  charge,  like  that 
levied  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  for 
in-patient  services.  It  will  be  $1.50  a  day. 

U.S.  Employment  at  Record  High 
In  February,  Unemployment  Less 

During  February  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  United  States  reached 
64,520,000,  an  increase  of  500,000  over 
the  previous  month’s  figure  and  more  than 
1,000,000  above  the  previous  record  for 
February  set  in  1957.  At  the  same  time, 
unemployment  dropped  by  218,000  to 
3,931,000,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
P.  Mitchell  announced.  This  was  a  reversal 
of  the  usual  trend  in  February. 

The  seasonally  adjusted  unemployment 
rate  for  the  month  was  down  to  4.8  per 
cent,  the  lowest  rate  since  October  1957, 
before  the  1957-58  recession  began.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  before  the  recession, 
except  in  May  1959,  that  it  was  below 
5  per  cent.  The  actual  rate  without  dis¬ 
counting  seasonal  factors,  however,  was  5.7 
per  cent. 

In  Great  Britain  450,000  persons  were 
registered  as  unemployed  on  February  15, 
of  whom  431,000  were  wholly  unemployed 
and  19,000  were  temporarily  out  of  work, 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  announced. 
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Mr.  Justice  Milvain  Appointed 
Chairman  in  Railway  Disputes 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  V.  Milvain  of  Cal¬ 
gary,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alberta,  has 
been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  concilia¬ 
tion  board  established  in  the  dispute  between 
trade  unions  representing  non-operating  rail¬ 
way  employees  and  the  Canadian  National 
Railways;  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany;  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo  Rail¬ 
way  Company;  Ontario  Northland  Railway; 
Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway; 
and  Midland  Railway  of  Manitoba.  The 
appointment  was  announced  March  31  by 
Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour. 

The  other  members  of  the  conciliation 
board  nominated  by  the  parties  are  Philip 
F.  Vineberg,  Montreal,  nominee  of  the 
companies,  and  David  Lewis,  Q.C.,  Toronto, 
the  nominee  of  the  Joint  Negotiating  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Associated  Non-Operating 
Unions. 

Messrs.  Vineberg  and  Lewis  reported  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  agree  on  the 
choice  of  a  chairman;  consequently  it 
devolved  on  the  Minister  to  appoint  the 
Chairman  as  authorized  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act. 


The  unions  concerned  in  the  proceedings 
are:  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees;  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employees;  Division  No.  4, 
Railway  Employees’  Department  (AFL- 
CIO);  Canadian  National  Railway  System 
Federation  No.  11;  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Machinists;  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders, 
Blacksmiths,  Forgers  and  Helpers  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen  of 
America;  International  Brotherhood  of 
Firemen  and  Oilers;  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Electrical  Workers;  United  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of  the 
Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  International 
Moulders’  and  Foundry  Workers’  Union  of 
North  America;  Sheet  Metal  Workers’  In¬ 
ternational  Association;  Commercial  Tele¬ 
graphers’  Union;  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen  of  America;  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers;  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Transport  and  General  Workers; 
and  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters, 
Train,  Chair  Car,  Coach  Porters  and 
Attendants. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  DEBATES 

A  Guide  to  Items  of  Labour  Interest  in  Hansard 


February  17 — Applications  under  Mun¬ 
icipal  Winter  Works  Incentive  Programs 
have  been  invited  from  all  Indian  bands, 
who  have  been  advised  of  the  terms  of  the 
programs,  the  Minister  of  Labour  replies 
to  a  question  (p.  1147). 

Representations  from  the  Edmonton  and 
District  Labour  Council  and  from  Calgary 
and  Regina  locals  of  the  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  relating  to  unemployment  insurance 
regulations  on  the  treatment  of  holiday  and 
severance  pay  have  been  received  and  a 
date  has  been  set  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Minister  tells  a  questioner  (p. 
1147). 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  had 
a  credit  of  $445,885,387.32  at  the  end  of 
January,  the  Minister  announces  in  reply 
to  a  request  for  the  balance  in  the  Fund  at 
the  end  of  January  in  each  year  from  1955 
to  1960  (p.  1147).  The  Minister  also  sup¬ 
plied  totals  of  applicants  for  unemployment 
insurance  at  the  end  of  January,  for  Canada, 
the  Atlantic  Provinces  and  for  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (p.  1148). 

Direct  housing  loans  by  Central  Mort¬ 
gage  and  Housing  Corporation  are  likely 


to  be  a  good  deal  lower  in  1960  than  they 
were  in  1959,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
says  during  consideration  of  a  resolution 
preceding  the  introduction  of  amendments 
to  the  National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the 
aggregate  amount  of  insured  loans  under 
the  Act.  He  opened  the  debate  with  a  review 
of  the  history  of  the  housing  field  in  the 
past  21  years  (p.  1161). 

February  18— Report  of  the  fifth  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Canada-U.S.  Committee  on 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs  was  tabled  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance  and  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  day’s  Hansard. 

February  19 — Report  on  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  men  to  be  hired  and  estimated  federal 
payments  on  Municipal  Winter  Works 
Incentive  projects  approved  by  the  federal 
Government  up  to  February  12  tabled  by 
the  Minister  of  Labour  and  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  day’s  Hansard.  The  tabling 
came  at  the  opening  of  debate  on  a  supple¬ 
mentary  estimate  to  provide  payments 
under  the  program  (p.  1231,  1234). 

Bill  to  extend  application  of  the  Canada 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  to  the  Civil 
Service  is  debated  (p.  1270).  The  House 
adjourned  without  question  put. 
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February  22 — Disqualification  for  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  benefit  was  imposed  on 
some  125  claimants  out  of  580  who  failed 
to  apply  for  jobs  as  bushworkers,  for  which 
192  vacancies  had  been  received  at  the 
Rouyn  local  office  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  reports  in  answer  to  a  question 
(p.  1296). 

February  23 — Request  for  assistance  to 
maintain  the  uranium  industry  is  made  by 
Hon.  L.  B.  Pearson,  who  suggested  that 
the  Government  consider  establishment  of 
a  plant  to  produce  enriched  uranium  and 
the  turning  over  to  private  industry  of  the 
production  operations  of  Eldorado  Mining 
and  Refining  Ltd.  (p.  1373). 

February  24 — Bill  to  reduce  voting  age 
in  Canada  from  21  to  18  (Bill  C-48)  is 
given  first  reading  (p.  1391). 

Information  on  claimants  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  may  be  released  by  the  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance  Commission  where 
the  Commission  deems  it  advisable,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  tells  a  questioner  (p. 
1399). 

The  Government  is  prepared  to  sign  a 
roads  to  resources  agreement  with  Saskat¬ 
chewan  for  $15  million,  including  the  cost 
of  the  Prince  Albert  Bridge,  the  Minister 
of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 
says  in  reply  to  a  question  (p.  1402). 

Debate  continues  on  estimate  to  provide 
payments  under  the  Municipal  Winter 
Works  Incentive  Program  (p.  1402).  The 
program  has  put  another  40,000  persons 
to  work,  the  Minister  of  Labour  says 
(p.  1408).  There  was  a  35-per-cent  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  taking  advantage 
of  vocational  training  in  1959,  Mr.  Starr 
reports  (p.  1408). 

February  25 — Information  relating  to  the 
inclusion  of  farm  labour  under  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Act  has  been  compiled 
by  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion.  It  will  have  to  be  studied,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  replies  to  question  (p.  1437). 

February  26 — Debate  continued  on  esti¬ 
mate  to  provide  payments  under  the 
Municipal  Winter  Works  Incentive  Program 
(p.  1482). 

Second  reading  moved  of  Bill  C-12,  to 
amend  the  Small  Loans  Act  to  require 
advertising  of  the  true  rate  of  interest 
being  charged  on  each  loan  (p.  1523).  The 
House  adjourned  without  question  put. 

February  29 — Motion  proposing  a  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  scope  of  the  national  health 
insurance  plan  introduced  and  debated  (p. 
1532).  The  House  adjourned  without  ques¬ 
tion  put. 


March  1 — Debate  continues  on  estimate 
to  provide  payments  under  the  Municipal 
Winter  Works  Incentive  Program  (p.  1590 
and  1608). 

March  2 — Debate  continues  on  estimate 
to  provide  payments  under  the  Municipal 
Winter  Works  Incentive  Program  (p.  1648). 

March  3 — The  Government  will  assist  the 
Government  of  Nova  Scotia  in  a  joint 
study  of  unemployment,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  tells  a  questioner  (p.  1684).  Later, 
he  explained  that  “one  of  the  men  from 
the  Economics  [and  Research]  Branch  of 
the  Department  will  go  there  and  in  co¬ 
operation  with  provincial  officials  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  survey”  (p.  1689). 

Debate  continues  on  estimate  to  provide 
payments  under  the  Municipal  Winter 
Works  Incentive  Program  (p.  1687).  After 
7i  days  of  debate,  the  appropriation  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  127  to  0. 

Figure  that  will  reflect  “accurately  and 
completely  the  jobless  situation  at  any 
time”  will  be  sought  by  officials  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  and  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
announces  (p.  1702). 

March  7 — Statement  on  Elliot  Lake  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister  (p.  1785). 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  a  request 
by  a  local  of  the  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  for  restor¬ 
ation  of  pension  vesting  provisions  in  the 
Income  Tax  Act,  the  Prime  Minister  informs 
a  questioner  (p.  1789). 

Unemployment  Insurance  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  met  March  4  for  discussion  of  the 
regulations  respecting  holiday  and  severance 
pay;  the  Government  is  awaiting  a  report 
of  the  meeting,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
says  in  reply  to  a  question  (p.  1793). 

March  8 — Progress  reported  on  motion 
that  the  House  go  into  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  a  measure  for  amending  the  Railway 
Act  so  that  grants  could  be  made  from 
the  railway  grade  crossing  fund  for  a  further 
period  of  three  years  beyond  January  31, 
1961  (p.  1874). 

March  9 — An  increase  in  prevailing  rates 
for  motor  mechanics  in  the  naval  motor 
transport  garage  at  Esquimalt,  B.C.,  retro¬ 
active  to  November  1,  1959  has  been 
approved,  the  Associate  Minister  of  National 
Defence  replies  to  a  question  (p.  1884). 

Second  reading  moved  of  Bill  C-2,  to 
amend  the  Indian  Act  to  give  Indians  the 
right  to  vote  in  federal  elections  (p.  1912). 
The  House  adjourned  without  question  put. 

March  10 — The  Government  is  hopeful 
that  a  trade  agreement  with  Russia  will 
be  signed,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  tells  a  questioner  (p.  1920). 
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Debate  on  second  reading  of  Bill  C-2, 
to  amend  the  Indian  Act  to  give  Indians  the 
right  to  vote  in  federal  elections,  continues 
(p.  1925).  Bill  read  the  second  and  third 
times  and  passed. 

Bill  C-3,  to  amend  the  Canada  Elections 
Act  to  give  Indians  the  right  to  vote  in 
federal  elections,  read  the  second  and  third 
times  and  passed  (p.  1955). 

Debate  continues  on  resolution  preceding 
the  introduction  of  amendments  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  insured  loans  under  the 
Act  (p.  1958). 

March  11 — Investigations  into  Chignecto 
Canal  development  are  taking  place,  the 
Prime  Minister  says  when  questioned 
whether  the  Government  would  consider  an 
immediate  engineering  study  of  the  canal’s 
cost,  irrigational  details,  and  location  (p. 
1968). 

Bill  C-53,  to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act,  introduced  and  read  the  first  time 
(p.  1974,  2005). 

March  15 — Debate  motion  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  C-53,  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  (p.  2071).  The  House  ad¬ 
journed  without  question  put. 

March  16 — Unemployment  Insurance 
Fund  had  a  credit  balance  of  $408,141,- 
026.81  on  February  28,  1960  and  of 
$547,399,504.48  a  year  earlier.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1960  there  were  805,195  unplaced 
applicants  for  unemployment  insurance  on 
the  books  of  the  National  Employment 
Service  offices  across  Canada,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  replies  to  questions  (p.  2117). 

Agreement  under  the  Unemployment 
Assistance  Act  has  been  signed  between 
the  federal  Government  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Quebec,  the  Minister  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare  replies  to  a  question 
(p.  2117). 

“Disallowance  of  provincial  laws  is  not 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament”  and  therefore  a  motion  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  disallowance  of  two  Newfoundland 
labour  bills  was  rejected  by  the  Speaker 
(p.  2120). 

The  federal  Government  has  not  dis¬ 
allowed  labour  legislation  passed  by  the 
Government  of  Newfoundland,  the  Prime 
Minister  replies  to  a  question  (p.  2122). 

Debate  on  second  reading  of  Bill  C-53 
(National  Housing  Act)  continues  (p.  2130). 

Labour  groups  that  protested  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  s  refusal  to  grant  salary  increases 
to  civil  servants  listed  by  Minister  of 
Finance  in  reply  to  a  question  (p.  2152). 

March  17 — The  question  of  disallowance 
of  labour  legislation  passed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Newfoundland  was  considered  “and 


a  decision  was  made  not  to  take  any  action,” 
the  Prime  Minister  advises  a  questioner 
(p.  2155). 

Bill  C-53,  to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  increase  the  aggregate  amount  of 
insured  loans  under  the  Act,  read  the  third 
time  and  passed  (p.  2158). 

March  21 — Discussion  of  International 
trade  opened  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  (p.  2250).  He  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  that  the  House  go  into  com¬ 
mittee  of  supply,  in  which  he  called  for 
action  to  remedy  Canada’s  unfavourable 
trade  balance  (p.  2268). 

An  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
moved  by  Harold  E.  Winch  (Vancouver 
East)  (p.  2268). 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
began  a  statement  in  reply  (p.  2277)  but 
the  House  adjourned  before  the  question 
was  put.  The  next  day,  March  22,  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  speech  (p.  2302).  The  amendment 
to  the  amendment  was  defeated  182  to  45 
(p.  2333)  and  the  amendment  by  an  iden¬ 
tical  vote  (p.  2334). 

March  23 — Reduction  of  civilian  staff  at 
HMCS  Cornwallis  stems  from  a  number  of 
causes,  the  major  one  being  the  new  cen¬ 
tral  heating  plant  with  its  modern  fuel 
handling  equipment,  the  Associate  Minister 
of  National  Defence  replies  to  a  question 
(p.  2345). 

Scope  of  retraining  program  that  CNR 
plans  to  carry  out  is  one  of  the  matters 
that  should  come  before  the  committee  on 
railways,  air  lines  and  shipping  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Government,  says  D.  M. 
Fisher  (Port  Arthur)  during  debate  on  the 
motion  to  set  up  the  committee  (p.  2375). 

Some  way  to  “transport”  Hal  Banks 
[Vice-President  in  Canada  of  the  Seafarers’ 
International  Union]  somewhere  “so  that 
we  are  not  obliged  to  contend  with  him” 
should  be  sought  by  the  Minister  of  Trans¬ 
port,  Mr.  Fisher  says  later  in  the  same 
speech  (p.  2376). 

March  24 — Municipal  Winter  Works  In¬ 
centive  Program  will  be  extended  until  the 
end  of  May,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
announces  (p.  2386). 

A  committee  has  been  set  up  to  seek 
“an  official  national  measure  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,”  the  Minister  of  Labour  announces 
(p.  2387). 

March  25 — The  Government  has  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  racial  discrimination  policies  and 
deplores  the  development  of  a  situation  that 
has  given  rise  to  violence  and  loss  of  life, 
the  Prime  Minister  says  in  a  statement  on 
the  situation  in  South  Africa.  At  this  time, 
however,  “no  beneficial  purpose  would  be 
served  by  diplomatic  protests”  (p.  2448). 
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Construction  Association’s  Annual  Brief 

Makes  proposals  for  revision  of  federal  labour  code  to  clarify  its  provisions 
regarding  picketing  and  strikes,  to  provide  "protection"  for  employees  against 
compulsory  union  membership,  and  to  prevent  strikes  in  essential  public  services 


Revision  of  the  federal  labour  code, 
illegal  strikes  and  picketing,  soundness  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund,  re-estab- 
lishment  of  the  labour-management  National 
Joint  Conference  Board  of  the  Construction 
Industry,  and  apprenticeship  training  were 
the  subjects  of  some  of  the  more  important 
recommendations  made  to  the  federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  March  15  in  the  annual  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  Canadian  Construction  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  brief  was  based  on  the  statement  of 
policy  and  on  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  Association’s  42nd  annual  meeting  at 
the  end  of  January  (L.G.,  Mar.,  p.  252). 

In  advocating  the  “modernization  of  la¬ 
bour  legislation  in  accordance  with  present- 
day  conditions  and  needs,”  the  brief  de¬ 
clared,  the  CCA  was  not  being  anti-labour 
in  its  proposals,  which  were  designed  “to 
provide  greater  equality  between  the  parties 
so  that  collective  bargaining  procedures 
will  be  still  more  effective  and  responsible 
in  character.” 

None  of  the  Association’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  involved  much  reduction  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  revenues,  some  would  save  money, 
and  those  that  required  expenditures  by  the 
Government  were  investments  that  would 
bring  a  return  or  would  develop  a  larger 
base  for  future  tax  revenues,  the  submis¬ 
sion  stated. 

Recommendations  in  the  submission  were 
largely  reiterations  of  those  made  to  the 
Government  in  previous  years. 

The  delegation,  which  was  led  by  the 
CCA  President  J.  M.  Soules,  reminded  the 
Cabinet  that  the  public  works  program  of 
the  federal  Government  amounted  to  about 
a  tenth  of  the  total  volume  of  construction, 
and  that  the  Government’s  policies  also 
greatly  influenced  the  construction  plans  of 
companies  and  private  individuals. 

Among  the  “more  desirable”  changes  to 
the  federal  labour  code  advocated  by  the 
Association  were:  clarification  of  the  law 
regarding  picketing  and  strikes,  “protection” 
of  an  employee  against  the  compulsion  to 
join  a  union  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
provision  for  the  settlement  of  jurisdictional 
disputes  “within  our  own  country  rather 
than  in  the  U.S.A.,”  and  provision  of  means 
for  preventing  work  stoppages  in  “essential 
public  services.” 


The  brief  pointed  out  that  the  Association 
had  previously  advocated  the  vesting  of 
unions  with  the  status  of  legal  entities,  and 
it  expressed  satisfaction  “that  this  status  has 
been  clarified  and  confirmed  under  the 
common  law  in  a  recent  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  decision  with  respect  to  breach  of 
contract  and  was  spelled  out  last  year  in 
the  B.C.  Trades-union  Act.” 

The  CCA  is  still  hopeful  that  the  National 
Joint  Conference  Board  of  the  Construction 
Industry  will  function  again.  Periodic  meetings 
are  now  being  held  between  the  heads  of  the 
construction  unions  and  contractor  associations 
in  the  United  States  on  the  national  level.  We 
have  been  gratified  to  see  that  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress  has  also  advocated  national 
labour-management  conferences. 

The  Association  said  that  the  interest 
of  the  Department  of  Labour  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  restoration  of  the  Joint  Board  was 
appreciated,  and  it  pointed  out  that  the 
principle  of  joint  consultation  is  embodied  in 
a  number  of  advisory  committees  appointed 
by  the  federal  Department  of  Labour. 

The  Association  again  objected  to  the 
administration  of  the  Fair  Wages  and  Hours 
of  Labour  Act  in  such  a  way  that  “the  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  the  schedules  attached 
to  federal  construction  contracts  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  contained  in  union  agreements 
or  provincial  legislation,”  which  it  asserted 
had  happened  in  some  cases.  It  opposed 
such  a  practice  as  imposing  an  unnecessary 
extra  expense  on  the  taxpayers  and  as 
having  a  “disruptive  effect  on  other  work 
in  the  region.”  It  also  complained  that  the 
Department  had  in  one  area  changed  its 
policy  on  overtime  without  warning  or 
compensation  to  the  contractors  concerned. 

Another  complaint  the  Association  made 
was  that  “no  distinction  is  made  between 
building  and  engineering  construction  pro¬ 
jects  or  between  urban  and  ‘bush’  jobs  in 
the  statutory  daily  and  weekly  maximum 
hours  of  work  allowed  on  federal  con¬ 
tracts.”  It  asked  for  greater  flexibility  in 
this  regard,  and  that  the  maximums  should 
be  set  on  a  weekly  rather  than  on  a  daily 
basis. 

Referring  to  representations  made  pre¬ 
viously  to  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour  on  the  subject  of  unemployment 
insurance,  the  Association  said  that  it  had 
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then  mentioned  its  concern  about  the  re¬ 
duced  balance  of  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Fund,  and  that  it  had  recommended 
that  the  Fund’s  “administration  should  be 
guided  exclusively  by  sound  actuarial  prin¬ 
ciples.”  It  said  also  that  “the  Association 
has  had  reason  to  complain  that  the  fund 
was  being  misused  for  purposes  for  which 
it  was  clearly  never  intended.” 

The  CCA  is  also  gravely  concerned  that  the 
payment  of  benefits  which  now  enable  an 
unemployed  person  to  collect  up  to  a  total  of 
$79  a  week  net  will  undoubtedly  have  some 
influence  on  the  incentive  to  work.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  felt  that  the  most  careful  study  should  be 
given  to  all  supplementary  unemployment  bene¬ 
fit  plans  and  also  to  the  “benefit”  and  “allow¬ 
able  earnings”  scales. 

The  Association  reiterated  its  appreciation 
of  the  encouragement  and  help  given  by  the 
Department  of  Labour  to  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  and  vocational  training  program  and 
to  the  development  of  national  trade  train¬ 
ing  standards.  It  said  that  it  was  pleased 
that  the  Apprenticeship  Training  Advisory 
Committee  at  its  last  meeting  had  approved 
of  the  Association’s  training  policies. 

The  CCA  affirmed  its  intention  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  “stress  the  special  responsibility 
of  employers  in  assisting  in  our  industrial 
education  programs,  both  in  the  provision 
of  opportunities  for  on-site  training  and  in 
assistance  to  our  schools,  whether  they  be 
vocational  schools,  apprenticeship  centres, 
technical  institutions  or  universities.”  It 
asked  for  continued  assistance  by  the  federal 
Government  in  this  work. 

In  the  matter  of  housing,  the  brief 
referred  to  the  unusually  uncertain  outlook 
this  year.  It  commended  the  Government  for 
increasing  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  be 


used  in  financing  operations  of  CMHC  under 
the  terms  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
Regarding  the  effect  of  the  new  interest  of 
61  per  cent  on  NHA  mortgages  in  attracting 
investment  funds  on  a  large  scale,  “much 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
federal  Government  exercises  its  role  as  a 
residual  lender,”  the  brief  said. 

The  Association  repeated  some  of  the 
recommendations  it  had  made  in  the  past 
for  “increasing  the  opportunities  for  im¬ 
proved  housing  for  the  under-$5,000-a-year 
group.”  It  again  advised  the  amendment  of 
the  NHA  to  allow  existing  houses  to  be 
bought  under  the  Act,  and  to  make  the 
financing  of  housing  for  rent  more  attractive 
to  investors. 

The  Association’s  previous  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  federal  sales  tax  should  be 
removed  from  building  materials  that  are 
still  subject  to  it  was  repeated.  Not  only 
was  this  request  not  heeded,  the  brief  said, 
but  the  rise  in  the  old  age  security  portion 
of  the  tax  had  increased  the  effective  rate 
to  11  per  cent,  thereby  increasing  construc¬ 
tion  costs. 

The  Association  commended  the  federal 
Government  “for  its  good  example  in 
scheduling  construction  and  general  pur¬ 
chases  in  the  winter  months  and  in  promot¬ 
ing  wintertime  construction  on  a  widespread 
scale  through  the  various  publicity  media.” 
It  expressed  belief  in  the  value  of  the 
municipal  winter  works  incentive  program. 
It  said,  however,  that  an  earlier  announce¬ 
ment  regarding  the  scheme  “would  be  help¬ 
ful  in  enabling  more  municipalities  to  parti¬ 
cipate.”  A  continuation  of  the  campaign  to 
encourage  wintertime  construction  was 
recommended. 


Belgian  Program  Has  Retrained  25,000  Unemployed  for  New  Jobs 


Some  25,000  unemployed  persons  in  Bel¬ 
gium  have  been  retrained  for  new  jobs 
during  the  past  15  years. 

Under  the  Belgian  program,  training 
centres  are  situated  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  training  system  is  a  flexible 
one  that  seeks  to  adapt  the  kinds  of  trades 
taught  to  the  needs  of  the  economy  as 
forecast  by  a  manpower  studies  unit.  The 
average  course  lasts  from  five  to  eight 
months,  but  the  training  time  is  shortened 
when  possible. 

There  are  68  training  sections  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  number 
who  completed  training  in  1959,  including 


110  who  received  “on-the-job”  training 
with  an  employer,  was  1,700.  It  is  expected 
that  in  1960  the  number  will  reach  2,500. 

Most  trainees  are  in  their  20’s  or  30’s, 
but  some  are  older.  The  retraining  pro¬ 
gram  is  separate  from  Belgium’s  regular 
vocational  training  program,  under  which 
younger  persons  are  trained. 

When  a  worker  successfully  completes 
his  course  he  is  considered  to  be  semi- 
qualified,  and  a  few  months  of  practical 
experience  are  usually  enough  to  make  him 
fully  skilled.  Sometimes,  however,  a  further 
course  during  the  following  winter  may  be 
needed  to  complete  his  training. 
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Industrial  Fatalities  in  Canada 

during  the  Fourth  Quarter  of  1959 

Deaths  from  industrial  accidents  decreased  by  106  from  the  third  quarter  and 
by  90  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1958.  Of  the  259  fatalities  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  69  occurred  in  construction,  44  in  transportation  and  communications 


There  were  259*  industrial  fatalities  in 
Canada  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1959, 
according  to  the  latest  reports  received  by 
the  Department  of  Labour.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  106  from  the  previous  quarter, 
in  which  365  were  recorded,  including  43 
in  a  supplementary  list.  In  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  previous  year,  349  fatalities  were 
recorded. 

During  the  quarter  under  review,  there 
were  three  accidents  that  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  three  or  more  persons. 

The  five  crew-members  of  a  four-engined 
cargo  plane  en  route  to  Baffin  Island  from 
Montreal  died  when  the  plane  crashed 
near  St.  Cleophas  de  Brandon,  Que.,  on 
November  4. 

Four  construction  workers  were  killed 
in  Montreal  on  November  6,  when  the 
concrete  roof  of  an  extension  to  a  plant 
under  which  approximately  twenty-five  men 
were  working  collapsed.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  three  crew-members  of  a 
schooner  were  drowned  during  a  storm,  a 
few  miles  off  the  Ile-aux-Coudres,  Que. 

Grouped  by  industries  (see  chart  page 
0000)  the  largest  number  of  fatalities,  69, 
was  in  construction:  41  in  buildings  and 
structures,  20  in  highways  and  bridges  and 
8  in  miscellaneous  construction.  Fatalities 
recorded  in  this  industry  for  the  same  period 
in  1958  numbered  53:  18  in  buildings  and 
structures,  23  in  highways  and  bridges  and 
12  in  miscellaneous  construction.  During 
1 959’s  third  quarter,  76  fatalities  were 
listed:  39  in  buildings  and  structures,  30  in 
highways  and  bridges  and  7  in  miscellaneous 
construction. 

During  the  quarter,  accidents  in  the 
transportation,  storage  and  communications 
industry  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  44  persons; 
17  of  these  fatal  accidents  were  in  local 
and  highway  transportation,  10  in  railway 
transportation,  8  in  air  transportation  and 
7  in  water  transportation.  During  the  same 
period  last  year,  43  deaths  were  reported, 

*  See  Tables  H-l  and  H-2  at  back  of  book.  The 
number  of  fatalities  that  occurred  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1959  is  probably  greater  than  the  figures 
now  quoted.  Information  on  accidents  which  occur 
but  are  not  reported  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the 
quarterly  articles  is  recorded  in  supplementary  lists 
and  statistics  are  amended  accordingly.  The  figures 
shown  include  99  fatalities  for  which  no  official 
reports  have  been  received,  including  23  in  agricul¬ 
ture  alone. 


including  14  in  railway  transportation,  13 
in  water  transportation,  8  in  telegraphs  and 
telephone  and  6  in  local  and  highway  trans¬ 
portation.  Accidents  in  this  industrial  group¬ 
ing  during  luly,  August  and  September 
1959  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  51  workers; 
20  of  the  deaths  occurred  in  railway  trans¬ 
portation,  18  in  local  and  highway  trans¬ 
portation,  7  in  water  transportation  and  2 
each  in  storage  and  telegraphs  and  telephone. 

Thirty-five  fatalities  were  recorded  in  the 
mining  industry:  24  in  metal  mining,  4  in 
coal  mining  and  7  in  non-metallic  mineral 
mining.  During  the  same  period  in  1958, 
115  fatalities  were  listed:  26  in  metal  min¬ 
ing,  79  in  coal  mining,  and  10  in  non- 
metallic  mineral  mining.  There  were  37 
fatalities  during  the  third  quarter,  20  in 
metal  mining,  7  in  coal  mining  and  10  in 
non-metallic  mineral  mining. 

During  the  quarter,  34  persons  died  acci¬ 
dentally  in  manufacturing;  8  of  the  fatalities 
occurred  in  wood  products,  6  in  food 
products,  3  each  in  iron  and  steel  products 
and  non-ferrous  metal  products  and  2  each 
in  paper  products  and  non-metallic  mineral 
products.  During  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year,  39  deaths  were  reported;  of 
these,  11  were  in  iron  and  steel  products, 


The  industrial  fatalities  recorded  in  these 
quarterly  articles,  prepared  by  the  Working 
Conditions  and  Social  Analysis  Section  of  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch,  are  those 
fatal  accidents  that  involved  persons  gain¬ 
fully  employed  and  that  occurred  during  the 
course  of,  or  which  arose  out  of,  their 
employment.  These  include  deaths  that 
resulted  from  industrial  disease  as  reported 
by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards. 

Statistics  on  industrial  fatalities  are  com¬ 
piled  from  reports  received  from  the  various 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards,  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners  and 
certain  other  official  sources.  Newspaper 
reports  are  used  to  supplement  these  data. 
For  those  industries  not  covered  by  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  legislation,  newspaper 
reports  are  the  Department’s  only  source  of 
information.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
coverage  in  such  industries  as  agriculture, 
fishing  and  trapping  and  certain  of  the 
service  groups  is  not  as  complete  as  in 
those  industries  which  are  covered  by  com¬ 
pensation  legislation.  Similarly,  a  small 
number  of  traffic  accidents  which  are  in 
fact  industrial  may  be  omitted  from  the 
Department’s  records  because  of  lack  of 
information  in  press  reports. 
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7  in  transportation  equipment,  5  in  wood 
products  and  4  each  in  food  products,  paper 
products  and  non-metallic  mineral  products. 
Accidents  during  the  third  quarter  of  1959 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  66  workers!  of 
these  fatalities,  19  were  in  iron  and  steel 
products,  12  in  wood  products,  6  each  in 
non-ferrous  metal  products  and  non-metallic 
mineral  products  and  5  in  food  products. 

There  were  32  fatalities  in  the  logging 
industry,  a  decrease  of  6  over  the  same 
period  of  1958.  During  1959's  third  quar¬ 
ter,  28  lives  were  lost  in  this  industry. 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  259 
fatalities  recorded  during  the  fourth  quarter 
(see  chart  page  360)  shows  that  74  (29  per 
cent)  were  listed  under  the  heading  “struck 
by  machinery,  moving  vehicles,  etc.,”  of 
which  7  were  under  the  heading  “struck 
by  tools,  machinery,  cranes,  etc.,”  16  under 
“struck  by  moving  vehicles”  and  51  under 
“struck  by  other  objects.” 


I  he  cause  “collisions,  derailments,  wrecks, 
etc.”  was  responsible  for  67  deaths;  27  in 
accidents  involving  automobiles  and  trucks, 
22  involving  tractors  and  loadmobiles,  10 
involving  aircraft  and  2  involving  water- 
craft.  In  the  classification  “falls  and/or 
slips,”  43  fatalities  were  recorded,  all  of 
them  from  falls  to  different  levels. 

Twenty-seven  fatalities  were  listed  in  the 
caught  in,  on  or  between”  category;  of 
these,  10  were  equally  divided  between 
“machinery”  and  “tractors  and  loadmobiles,” 
4  involved  “buildings  and  structures,”  3 
"hoisting  and  conveying  apparatus”  and 
3  “automobiles  and  trucks.” 

By  province  of  occurrence,  the  largest 
number  of  fatalities  was  in  Ontario,  where 
there  were  75.  In  British  Columbia,  there 
were  59;  in  Quebec,  49;  and  in  Alberta,  27. 

During  the  quarter  under  review,  there 
were  1 1 1  fatalities  in  October,  93  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  55  in  December. 


Meeting  Considers  Establishment 

The  possible  formation  of  an  Ontario 
Farm  Safety  Council  was  one  of  the  subjects 
discussed  during  the  two-day  annual  Farm 
Safety  Conference  held  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  in  Guelph,  February 
9  and  10. 

The  Council  would  probably  include 
representatives  of  the  Ontario  government, 
farm  organizations  and  other  rural,  provin¬ 
cial,  and  national  groups  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  farm  safety  throughout  the 
province. 

The  nearly  400  delegates  who  attended 
the  meeting  agreed  that  county  or  district 
safety  councils  or  committees  consisting  of 
representatives  of  existing  farm  and  rural 
groups  should  be  established  in  Ontario  to 
further  rural  safety  education. 

The  objective  of  the  Conference,  the 
second  held  by  the  Ontario  Government  and 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Ontario  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ontario  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transport,  was  to  bring  together  a 
group  of  public-spirited  farm  people,  who 
are  leaders  in  their  communities,  for  the 
purpose  of  (a)  focusing  attention  on  the 
extreme  urgency  of  the  farm  accident 
problem;  (b)  mobilizing  effective  public 
support  for  farm  accident  prevention  activi¬ 
ties;  and  (c)  encouraging  organized  rural 
groups  to  develop  continuous  effective  farm 
safety  programs. 

One  of  the  main  topics  discussed  was  the 
Ontario  Farm  Accident  Survey,  a  year-long 
study  of  rural  accidents  that  began  March 
1,  1959.  Some  5,500  farm  reporters  in 
every  county  and  district  are  reporting  to 


Of  Ontario  Farm  Safety  Council 

the  Ontario  Government  farm  accidents 
that  occur  in  their  areas,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  compiling  statistics 
on  the  extent  of  the  accident  problem. 

A  preliminary  report  showed  that  be¬ 
tween  March  1,  1959  and  September  1,  1959 
there  were  4,057  accidents  on  Ontario 
farms,  resulting  in  144  deaths,  119  per¬ 
manent  injuries,  3,019  temporary  injuries 
and  44,280  days  off  work.  Property  damage 
as  a  result  of  these  accidents  totalled  more 
than  $2,700,000. 

Motor  vehicles  were  responsible  for  most 
of  the  fatalities  in  the  six-month  period, 
21  in  the  first  quarter,  32  in  the  second. 
Most  of  the  permanent  disabilities,  20  in 
the  first  quarter  and  41  in  the  second, 
resulted  from  being  caught  in  machinery. 
“Falls  and  stumbles”  caused  most  of  the 
temporary  disabilities,  417  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  and  590  in  the  second. 

The  survey  lists  accidents  by  place  and 
cause,  nature  of  accident,  equipment  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  age  of  the  victims. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  survey, 
fires,  which  started  from  innumerable 
causes,  took  13  lives  on  Ontario  farms  and 
resulted  in  $2,375,000  damage  to  farm 
property. 

The  general  sessions  of  the  Conference 
dealt  with  the  safe  operation  of  farm  trac¬ 
tors;  achieving  traffic  safety  through  driver 
licensing  and  the  point  system;  organizing  a 
local  farm  safety  council;  how  the  farm 
family  can  promote  safety;  and  safety  in 
the  home. 
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Civilian  Rehabilitation 


Elimination  of  Overlapping  of  Service 

Two  Ontario  organizations  set  up  liaison  committees  to  eliminate  overlapping 
arid  duplication  of  services  for  disabled,  agree  to  new  division  of  activities 
on  basis  of  patient's  age.  Saskatchewan  agencies  form  co-ordinating  council 


The  Ontario  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  the  Rehabilitation  Foundation  have  set 
up  two  joint  liaison  committees  in  a  work¬ 
ing  arrangement  designed  to  eliminate 
overlapping  or  duplication  in  their  services. 

The  first  step  is  a  new  division  of  activi¬ 
ties  according  to  the  age  of  the  patients. 
The  Ontario  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
will  take  care  of  needy  crippled  children  up 
to  and  including  18  years  of  age,  and  the 
Rehabilitation  Foundation  will  deal  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  persons  19 
years  of  age  and  older. 

Previously  the  division  of  responsibility 
was  at  the  age  of  21  years.  The  reason 
for  the  change  is  that  at  19  the  choice 
of  a  career  becomes  the  major  consideration. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Foundation  is  to  make  disabled  men 
and  women  fit  to  earn  a  livelihood — in  com¬ 
merce,  in  industry,  in  the  professions  or  at 
home.  The  new  arrangement  is  expected  to 
hasten  the  process  for  young  people  by 
preventing  overlapping  and  lost  time. 

❖  ❖  ^ 

A  new  organization  whose  aims  are  to 
improve  and  expand  services  to  disabled 
persons,  strengthen  rehabilitation  agencies 
and  improve  their  programs,  and  encourage 
research  in  rehabilitation  has  been  formed 
in  Saskatchewan.  More  than  40  voluntary 
and  government  agencies  were  represented 
at  the  founding  conference. 

The  Co-ordinating  Council  on  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  (Saskatchewan)  will  take  steps  to 
enable  the  participating  agencies  to  combine 
their  efforts  to  best  advantage.  These 
measures  will  include  familiarizing  each 
agency  with  the  functions  and  practices  of 
other  agencies,  pooling  of  resources  to  gain 
common  goals,  minimizing  duplication  of 
effort,  streamlining  communication  between 
agencies,  and  determining  gaps  in  the  agen¬ 
cies’  programs  with  the  idea  of  filling  them. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Hunt  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Council.  Robert 
Talbot,  Saskatchewan  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  and  Rehabilitation,  and  Dr.  F.  E. 
Coburn,  Saskatchewan  Psychiatric  Associa¬ 
tion,  were  named  Vice-Presidents. 

The  Council  plans  to  hold  its  first  annual 
conference  in  October  this  year. 


A  one-room  school  was  officially  opened 
in  Calgary  recently  to  supply  formal  educa¬ 
tion  for  physically  handicapped  children. 
Most  of  the  children  who  are  now  attending 
the  school  had  previously  had  no  chance  of 
formal  education  except  through  correspond¬ 
ence  courses. 

The  funds  for  building  the  centre  in  which 
the  school  is  situated  were  provided  by  the 
Canadian  Legion  Polio  Fund  and  the  Lions 
Club,  and  the  cost  of  running  the  school 
will  be  borne  jointly  by  the  Calgary  Public 
School  Board  and  the  Alberta  Department 
of  Education.  The  Active  Club  is  providing 
bus  transportation  for  the  students. 

❖  ❖  * 

Around  She  Provinces — The  Housing  and 
Home  Nursing  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  Rehabil¬ 
itation  has  appointed  a  geriatrician.  He  is 
Dr.  Borys  Kobrynski,  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  senior  specialist  with  the 
province’s  Department  of  Public  Health. 

The  Montreal  Rehabilitation  Centre 
treated  1,054  patients  last  year.  Treatments 
totalled  71,534,  or  22,557  days  of  care. 
Patients  discharged  by  the  Centre  numbered 
703,  of  whom  463  returned  to  their  former 
jobs  or  entered  new  ones. 

The  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Ottawa 
treated  270  patients  in  1959  compared  with 
85  in  1958.  It  closed  125  cases  compared 
with  13  the  year  before.  Of  the  125  patients 
whose  treatment  was  finished  last  year,  25 
resumed  their  normal  employment  and  24 
found  new  jobs. 

•i*  H*  ^ 

The  8th  World  Congress  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples 
will  be  held  in  New  York  City,  August  28 
to  September  2,  1960. 

The  Society  is  a  federation  of  voluntary 
national  organizations  in  38  countries,  work¬ 
ing  to  provide  crippled  children  and  adults 
with  the  facilities  and  opportunities  they 
need  to  overcome  their  hanidcaps. 

More  than  5,000  rehabilitation  practi¬ 
tioners  and  volunteers  are  expected  to 
attend — 1,500  of  them  from  outside  the 
United  States. 

The  3rd  International  Congress  of  Phy¬ 
sical  Medicine  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
August  21  to  28,  1960. 
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Older  Workers 


3,000  Replies  to  Minister’s  Enquiry 

By  mid  March  more  than  3,000  replies  received  to  Minister's  enquiry  regarding 
older  workers.  Respondents  represented  every  segment  of  Canadian  industry, 
and  replies  constitute  the  combined  experience  of  a  large  number  of  employers 


During  the  past  several  months  some 
45,000  enquiries  regarding  older  workers 
were  sent  by  Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister 
of  Labour,  to  employers  from  coast  to  coast 
(L.G.,  Nov.  1959,  p.  1172).  In  order  that 
as  many  employers  as  possible  might  under¬ 
stand  the  social  and  economic  problem  of 
the  older  worker  the  list  included  branches 
and  agencies  as  well  as  head  offices  of 
large  organizations. 

By  the  middle  of  March  more  than  3,000 
replies  had  been  received.  As  many  of 
these  letters  spoke  for  associated  companies 
or  for  hundreds  of  branches  or  agencies, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  replies  represent 
the  views  and  practices  of  from  10,000  to 
15,000  of  those  receiving  the  Minister’s 
enquiry.  The  contents,  therefore,  constitute 
the  combined  experience  of  a  large  segment 
of  industry.  Every  section  of  Canadian 
industry  was  represented  in  the  replies. 

This  effort  was  widely  supported  by 
newspapers,  trade  magazines  and  other 
periodicals  all  across  the  country  in  edi¬ 
torials,  news  stories,  feature  columns  and 
special  articles. 

It  will  take  many  months  to  fully  tabulate 
and  assess  the  mass  of  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  replies  before  a  report  can 
be  issued.  However,  it  is  possible  to  report 
some  impressions  and  items  of  particular 
interest. 

From  the  employers’  replies  it  is  evident 
that  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  potential  of  workers  past  40 
years  of  age  and  in  their  fuller  utilization 
by  industry.  Some  employers  stated  that 
they  had  not  realized  the  complexities  of 
the  problem  before  receiving  the  Minister’s 
letter.  Others  knew  of  it  and  were  taking 
steps  towards  a  greater  use  of  older  man¬ 
power. 

The  majority  of  employers  replying  agreed 
that  in  productivity,  absenteeism,  accident 
rates,  dependability  and  all-round  utility, 
workers  past  40  were  satisfactory  employees. 
Several  pointed  out  that  what  an  older 
worker  may  lack  in  vigour  and  speed  he 
makes  up  in  experience,  stability,  and  sense 
of  responsibility. 

It  is  apparent  that  more  employers  are 
realizing  that  a  balanced  force  of  both 
older  and  younger  workers  can  enhance  the 
qualities  peculiar  to  each  group,  thereby 


contributing  to  greater  over-all  efficiency.  A 
balanced  work  force  of  varying  ages  can 
also  lay  the  foundation  for  elimination  of 
difficulties  arising  in  the  future  from  having 
too  many  employees  in  the  same  age  group. 

One  of  the  reasons  mentioned  by  a 
number  of  employers  for  age  discrimination 
is  the  practice  of  promotions  from  within  a 
company.  This  desirable  policy,  which  is  to 
the  benefit  of  a  company’s  employees, 
usually  results  in  the  filling  of  openings  by 
promotion.  Sometimes  one  opening  means 
a  series  of  promotions  right  down  the  line, 
leaving  a  vacancy  at  the  lowest  or  beginner’s 
earning  range.  Frequently,  say  employers, 
a  person  in  his  thirties  or  forties  is  unwilling 
to  start  at  the  bottom  or  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  wages  or  salary  offered.  Therefore 
it  seems  natural  to  fill  the  position  with  a 
young  worker. 

Employers  explain  that  occasions  arise 
where  no  qualified  employee  is  available  for 
promotion.  An  experienced  applicant  may 
then  be  sought  outside  the  company  and  a 
qualified  person  may  get  preference  if  he 
or  she  is  past  40  because  of  maturity  and 
experience.  These  cases,  however,  seem  to 
be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

There  is  some  reluctance  among  em¬ 
ployers  to  hire  applicants  who  are  too  old 
for  entrance  to  a  pension  plan  or  whose 
term  of  service  would  be  too  short  to  build 
adequate  pension  benefits.  Some  employers 
report  attempts  to  deal  with  this  problem 
in  a  practical  way.  They  have  instituted 
special  savings  plans  by  payroll  deduction 
for  such  employees.  The  funds  accumulated 
are  invested  in  bonds,  annuities  or  other 
form  of  security  to  provide  a  compensating 
cushion  of  assets  upon  retirement.  In  some 
instances  employers  supplement  these  funds 
by  contributions.  In  others  they  do  not. 

Several  employers  reported  raising  retire¬ 
ment  ages  to  67,  68  and,  in  a  few  cases, 
to  age  70.  Others  stated  their  retirement 
policy  was  flexible,  permitting  capable  em¬ 
ployees  to  continue  working  for  years  past 
normal  retirement  age. 

A  considerable  number  of  employers  said 
that  their  particular  pension  plan  offered 
no  obstacle  either  to  the  hiring  of  older 
workers  or  their  retention  past  normal 
retiring  age. 
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Women's  Bureau 


Mechanization  and  Automation  in  Offices 

Little  doubt  that  introduction  of  electronic  computers  for  data  handling  will 
bring  profound  changes  to  office  work  and  to  employment  outlook  for  clerical 
workers.  ILO  committee  studies  effects  of  office  mechanization  and  automation 


Within  the  past  decade  a  revolutionary 
development  has  been  taking  place  in  office 
work  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of 
electronic  computers  for  the  handling  of 
data.  The  probable  effects  of  this  new 
development  upon  the  clerical  working  force 
is  causing  much  concern. 

Reliable  information  on  the  subject  is 
meagre.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  automation  will  bring  profound  changes 
to  office  work  and  to  the  employment  out¬ 
look  for  office  occupations. 

Women,  who  have  a  special  stake  in  this 
situation  because  so  many  of  them  are 
engaged  in  office  work,  will  have  a  great 
interest  in  the  special  consideration  given 
to  the  effects  of  mechanization  and  auto¬ 
mation  in  offices  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
ILO  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Em¬ 
ployees  and  Professional  Workers. 

The  background  papers  for  this  discus¬ 
sion  are  to  be  published  in  early  issues 
of  International  Labour  Review,  an  ILO 
monthly  publication.  They  analyse  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  office  and  its  changing  man¬ 
power  needs.  The  effects  of  mechanization 
are  dealt  with  both  in  early  stages  and  in 
the  more  recent  phase  following  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  highly  complex  machines  that  carry 
out  a  sequence  of  operations.  Against  this 
background  the  report  discusses  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  gradual  spread  of  automation 
in  offices  and  its  impact  on  office  work  and 
office  workers. 

The  aim  of  both  mechanization  and  auto¬ 
mation  is  to  reduce  clerical  costs.  Early 
labour-saving  devices  such  as  the  typewriter 
and  the  adding  machine,  which  relieved  a 
good  deal  of  laborious  manual  work,  had 
little  effect  on  the  need  for  clerical  man¬ 
power.  However  the  later  highly  mechanized 
systems  have  resulted  in  economies  in  staff 
requirements  and  reduced  “the  persistent 
problem  of  personnel  procurement.”  Yet 
“the  productivity  increases  made  possible 
by  mechanization  have  apparently  barely 
kept  pace  with  the  increasing  volume  of 
work.”1 

Whether  the  effects  of  automation  will 
be  similarly  reassuring  remains  an  urgent 
question,  however,  since  “potential  man¬ 
power  economies  in  routine  clerical  work 
are  vastly  greater  where  electronic  equipment 


is  used  than  under  conventional  mechanized 
systems.”2  Various  points  of  view  are 
advanced.  For  example,  the  belief  is  widely 
held  that  the  “computer-derived  technol¬ 
ogies”  will  create  a  major  source  of  new 
employment.  At  the  same  time  it  is  em¬ 
phasized  that  “the  swollen  ranks  of  the 
clerical  work  force,  which  has  grown  so 
rapidly  since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
may  experience  an  equally  rapid  decline.”3 

Particularly  pertinent  is  this  observation: 
“Obviously,  all  office  workers  will  not 
be  affected  to  the  same  extent;  some  occu¬ 
pations  will  hardly  be  touched  at  all — 
particularly  jobs  dealing  directly  with  the 
public,  or  requiring  reflection,  as  in  answer¬ 
ing  correspondence  . . .  machine  operators,  of 
every  description,  will  also  be  in  continued 
demand,  since  many  of  these  are  required 
in  a  fully  automated  data-processing  instal¬ 
lation  as  well  as  with  older  types  of 
mechanized  equipment.  Those  most  affected 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  class  of  workers 
possessing  one  of  the  traditional  clerical 
skills — bookkeeping,  filing,  accountancy,  in¬ 
voicing,  etc. — and  all  the  semi-skilled  work¬ 
ers  who  have  learnt  to  do  the  routine 
manual  operations  connected  with  this 
work.  For  these  workers,  job  opportunities 
are  bound  to  diminish  as  this  is  the  area  of 
work  directly  taken  over  by  the  machines  .  .  . 
How  far  this  results  in  unemployment  will 
depend,  not  only  on  the  economic  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  absorption  of  displaced  workers, 
but  also  on  their  own  adaptability  and  the 
training  facilities  which  they  are  offered.”4 

The  problem  must  be  tackled  on  many 
fronts.  By  no  means  the  least  requirement 
is  “a  new  conception  of  vocational  training 
as  a  continuous  process  rather  than  as  a 
single  initial  investment  at  the  beginning 
of  a  clerical  career.”5 

1  International  Labour  Organization  Effects  of 
Mechanization  and  Automation  in  Offices,  Advisory 
Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional 
Workers,  Fifth  Session,  Cologne,  1959.  Third  Item  on 
the  Agenda,  page  50-51. 

2  Same,  page  51. 

3  Same,  page  52. 

4  Same,  page  60. 

5  Same,  page  77. 
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From  the  Labour  Gazette,  April  1910 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Enactment  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  by  Manitoba  Legislature  recommended 
by  Royal  Commission.  Toronto  police  force  enlarged  so  that  policemen  might  have 
two  off-duty  days  a  month.  Domestic  help  reported  scarce  in  Ottawa  district 


Enactment  of  a  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  by  the  Legislature  of  Manitoba 
was  recommended  in  the  report  of  a  Royal 
Commission  published  in  March  1910  and 
summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette  of 
April  1910.  The  Commission  recommended 
that  the  Act  should  apply  to  all  employers 
of  five  or  more  workmen,  that  the  com¬ 
pensation  should  be  paid  by  the  employers, 
and  that  the  amount  should  not  exceed 
half  the  diminution  in  the  wage-earning 
capacity  of  the  victim  in  non-fatal  cases, 
and  $1,500  in  fatal  accidents. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  the 
right  to  the  full  amount  of  compensation 
in  non-fatal  accidents  not  become  effective 
until  after  the  second  month  of  employ¬ 
ment,  if  the  injured  person  were  other  than 
a  journeyman  tradesman  working  at  his 
own  trade.  For  the  first  month  he  would  be 
entitled  to  25  per  cent  of  the  diminution 
in  his  earning  power,  and  in  the  second 
month  to  40  per  cent. 

In  cases  of  total  and  permanent  disability 
or  death,  the  recommendation  was  that 
negligence  not  be  a  bar  to  recovery  of 
compensation,  except  when  the  victim  was 
drunk  at  the  time  the  accident  occurred. 

It  was  proposed  that  compensation  in 
fatal  accidents  be  paid  only  to  dependents 
resident  in  the  province  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  and  in  non-fatal  accidents,  only 
as  long  as  the  recipient  was  living  in  the 
province. 

Another  recommendation  was  that  com¬ 
pensation  be  paid  only  when  disability  lasted 
for  more  than  two  weeks. 

A  substantial  deposit  in  cash  or  bonds 
should  be  made  with  the  Government  by  all 
companies  doing  accident  and  liability  insur¬ 
ance  business  in  the  province,  and  the  com¬ 
panies  should  be  required  to  make  regular 
returns  to  the  Government  similar  to  those 
then  being  made  to  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  by  life  insurance  companies,  the  Com¬ 
mission  recommended. 

In  Toronto,  the  police  force  was  increased 
by  58,  bringing  the  total  strength  to  475, 
in  order  that  the  man  might  be  able  to 
have  two  days  a  month  off  duty. 

In  Ottawa,  domestic  help  was  reported 
to  be  the  scarcest  kind  of  labour  in  the 
district.  The  local  National  Trades  and 


Labour  Council  dealt  with  the  problem  and 
recommended  “that  more  comforts  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  servants  in  the  homes  of  their 
employers.” 

The  Ottawa  Public  School  Board  was 
reported  to  have  raised  the  maximum  salary 
for  principals  holding  first-class  certificates 
from  $1,800  to  $2,000.  The  report  said  that 
a  corresponding  increase  had  been  given  to 
teachers  in  the  lower  grades  two  years 
before. 

A  police  magistrate  in  Ontario  fined  two 
men  for  calling  strikebreakers  “scabs”.  The 
magistrate  said,  “I  want  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I  object  to  that  word.” 

At  the  end  of  March  a  conciliation  board 
reported  in  a  dispute  between  the  British 
Columbia  Copper  Company,  Greenwood, 
B.C.,  and  the  Greenwood  Miners’  Union, 
No.  22,  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners. 

The  dispute,  the  Labour  Gazette  said, 
arose  when  the  union  informed  the  com¬ 
pany  that  “unless  every  man  (except  offi¬ 
cials  and  shift-bosses)  working  in  the  mines 
and  smelter,  under  our  jurisdiction,  has  a 
paid-up  card  in  our  union  by  noon,  the 
11th  of  January,  1910,  we  will  go  out  on 
strike  and  refuse  to  work  with  the  non-union 
men.” 

The  majority  report  of  the  board  held 
that  there  was  no  justification  whatever  for 
the  union’s  demand,  and  that  if  the  com¬ 
pany  acceded  to  it,  it  “would  be  most 
unjustly  discriminating  against  those  of  its 
employees  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners.” 

The  union’s  nominee,  however,  in  a 
minority  report,  disagreed  with  this  view. 
He  said  that  it  was  difficult  for  those  not 
familiar  with  local  conditions  to  gain  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  issue  in¬ 
volved.  Briefly  stated,  he  said,  the  con¬ 
troversy  had  arisen  out  of  an  attempt  by 
the  miners’  union  to  maintain  its  jurisdiction 
against  the  encroachments  of  a  so-called 
“Electricians’  Union”.  He  contended  that 
the  union  had  taken  the  only  possible  course 
to  protect  itself,  and  that  the  miners’  stand 
against  the  formation  of  dual  unions  in  the 
industry  was  absolutely  correct  and  in  the 
interests  of  both  the  workmen  and  the 
industry. 
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One  of  Canada’s  oldest  practitioners  of 
joint  consultation— the  Labour-Management 
Production  Committee  at  the  Kitchener  meat 
packing  plant  of  Burns  and  Co.  (Eastern) 
Ltd. — is  having  its  16th  birthday  this  year. 

Interviewed  recently,  spokesmen  for  the 
company  and  Local  139  of  the  United 
Packinghouse  Workers  of  America  reported 
on  the  progress  the  committee  has  made 
through  its  plant  housekeeping,  safety  and 
suggestion  programs,  and  added  comments 
on  what  the  group  has  achieved  in  the 
related  fields  of  employer-employee  relations 
and  communications. 

Committee  members  assist  in  maintaining 
high  standards  of  plant  cleanliness  by  keep¬ 
ing  their  fellow-employees  constantly  re¬ 
minded  of  company  procedures  and  regula¬ 
tions. 

A  variety  of  approaches  is  used  in  pro¬ 
moting  safe  working  conditions  and  habits 
for  the  650  employees.  Safety  posters  are 
on  display  in  a  number  of  prominent  loca¬ 
tions,  and  there  are  periodic  safety  drives  to 
keep  awareness  at  a  healthy  pitch.  Com¬ 
mittee  members  team  up  with  plant  foremen 
to  lend  the  program  impetus  by  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  safety  practices  of  their 
fellow  employees.  Promotion  of  safe  driving 
campaigns  for  driver-salesmen  operating  in 
and  out  of  Kitchener  also  receives  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  both  union  and  manage¬ 
ment  quarters. 

Biggest  and  most  successful  of  the  joint 
ventures  undertaken  by  labour  and  manage¬ 
ment  at  Burns  is  the  suggestion  award  pro¬ 
gram.  When  only  eight  suggestions  were 
offered  by  employees  in  1958,  the  produc¬ 
tion  committee  decided  it  was  time  to 
overhaul  the  whole  system.  Although  the 
revitalized  suggestion  program  has  been 
operating  only  since  January  1959,  40  sug¬ 
gestions  were  received  in  the  first  10  months 
of  the  year. 

George  Imhoff,  President  of  Local  139 
of  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of 
America,  member  of  the  LMPC,  and  a 
Burns  employee  for  19  years,  was  asked 
for  a  statement  on  the  value  of  joint  con¬ 
sultation  from  the  union’s  point  of  view. 

Replied  Mr.  Imhoff:  “A  Labour-Manage¬ 
ment  Production  Committee  is  a  marvellous 
thing  to  have  in  a  plant  for  promoting 
good  working  relations  between  workers 
and  management.  Our  committee  has  helped 


us  to  iron  out  a  lot  of  production  problems. 
Because  we  all  realize  its  value,  it  has 
received  a  lot  of  close  co-operation  and 
support  from  both  the  company  and  the 
union. 

“I  joined  the  committee  last  May,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Imhoff,  “but  before  that,  like 
everyone  else,  I  knew  what  it  was  doing. 
My  honest  opinion ...  is  that  no  plant 
should  be  without  one.  I  would  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  any  sizeable  plant  needs 
such  a  committee  for  its  successful  opera¬ 
tion.” 

Personnel  manager  H.  I.  “Bert”  Long- 
worth  believes  that  all  phases  of  union- 
management  co-operation  at  Burns — the 
teamwork  being  demonstrated  in  the  fields 
of  product  quality,  plant  housekeeping, 
safety  and  suggestions,  for  example — are 
making  a  great  contribution  to  production 
efficiency. 

“In  the  16  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
it  was  first  organized,”  said  Mr.  Longworth, 
“our  Labour-Management  Production  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  a  continuous  help  in  develop¬ 
ing  co-operation  . . .  Between  the  two  of 
us  we  operate  an  LMPC  that  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  a  good  job.” 

*  *  * 

Management  and  employees  of  Crystal 
Dairy  Limited,  a  pioneer  company  in  Leth¬ 
bridge,  Alta.,  recently  celebrated  the  firm’s 
50th  anniversary  by  sponsoring  an  “Open 
House”  on  four  successive  afternoons  and 
evenings. 

Members  of  the  staff  returned  to  work 
each  evening  so  that  interested  families  and 
friends,  together  with  the  general  public, 
could  see  the  plant  in  operation. 

The  success  of  this  venture  was  due  mainly 
to  the  firm’s  Labour-Management  Produc¬ 
tion  Committee,  whose  membership  is  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  from  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  Local  987  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  (CLC). 

The  members  formed  subcommittees  to 
look  after  publicity,  invitations,  reception 
of  guests,  plant  tours  and  refreshments. 
Route  salesmen  issued  invitations  to  all  their 
customers  to  attend  the  “Open  House”  on 
a  certain  night,  and  they  themselves  were 
present  to  receive  their  guests. 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Committees  is  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  Labour-Management  Co-operation  Serv¬ 
ice,  Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  representa¬ 
tives  located  in  key  industrial  centres,  who 
are  available  to  help  both  managements  and 
trade  unions,  the  Service  provides  various 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  posters  and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
AND  CONCILIATION 


Certification  and  Other 
the  Canada 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met 
for  two  days  during  February.  The  Board 
issued  four  certificates  designating  bargain¬ 
ing  agents,  ordered  one  representation  vote 
and  rejected  seven  applications  for  certifica¬ 
tion.  During  the  month  the  Board  received 
eleven  applications  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  marine  engineers  employed 
aboard  the  motor  vessels  Teco,  P.W.  and 
Cloverleaf,  operated  by  the  Packers  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  Limited,  Vancouver  (L.G., 
Feb.,  p.  170). 

2.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  marine  engineers  employed 
aboard  tugs  operated  by  Straits  Towing 
Limited,  Vancouver  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  170). 

3.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  deckhands  and  cook-deckhands 
employed  aboard  tugs  operated  by  Stone 
Brothers  Limited,  Port  Alberni  and  Van¬ 
couver.  The  Seafarers’  International  Union 
of  North  America,  Canadian  District,  inter¬ 
vened  (L.G.,  Mar.,  p.  268)  (See  also  item 
7  of  “Applications  Rejected,”  below). 

4.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  tugs  operated  by  McKenzie  Barge 
&  Marine  Ways  Limited,  Vancouver.  The 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Trans¬ 
port  and  General  Workers  intervened  (L.G., 
Mar.,  p.  268)  (See  also  item  3  of  “Applica¬ 
tions  Rejected,”  below) . 

Representation  Vote  Ordered 

United  Steelworkers  of  America,  appli¬ 
cant,  Algom  Uranium  Mines  Limited, 
Elliot  Lake,  Ont.,  respondent  (L.G.,  Feb., 
p.  170).  The  vote  affected  a  unit  of  office, 


Proceedings  before 
Labour  Relations  Board 

clerical  and  technical  employees.  (Returning 
Officer:  A.  B.  Whitfield). 

Applications  for  Certification  Rejected 

1.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  applicant, 
Canadian  National  Steamship  Company 
Limited,  respondent,  and  the  Seafarers’  In¬ 
ternational  Union  of  North  America,  Cana¬ 
dian  District,  intervener  (unlicensed  per¬ 
sonnel  S.S.  Prince  George,  Vancouver) 
(L.G.,  Mar.,  p.  268).  The  application  was 
rejected  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  employees 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  representation  vote 
conducted  by  the  Board. 

2.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  applicant, 
Kingcome  Navigation  Company  Limited, 
Vancouver,  respondent  and  the  Seafarers’ 
International  Union  of  North  America, 
Canadian  District,  intervener  (unlicensed 
personnel)  (L.G.,  Mar.,  p.  268).  The  appli¬ 
cation  was  rejected  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  not  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
employees  eligible  to  vote  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  vote  conducted  by  the  Board  (See  also 
item  6). 

3.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  applicant, 
McKenzie  Barge  &  Marine  Ways  Limited, 
Vancouver,  respondent,  and  the  Seafarers’ 
International  Union  of  North  America, 
Canadian  District,  intervener  (unlicensed 
personnel)  (L.G.,  Mar.,  p.  268).  The 
application  was  rejected  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  not  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  employees  eligible  to  vote  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  vote  conducted  by  the  Board  (See 
also  item  4  of  “Applications  Granted,” 
above). 

4.  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  applicant,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  respondent,  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Act,  involving  the  administrative  services  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board,  and  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the  Department. 
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Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees, 
intervener  (garage  mechanics  in  Merchandise 
Services  Department  at  Vancouver)  (L.G., 
Feb.,  p.  170).  The  application  was  rejected 
for  the  reason  that  the  unit  of  employees 
for  which  the  application  for  certification 
was  made  was  not  considered  by  the  Board 
to  be  separately  appropriate  for  collective 
bargaining,  being  only  part  of  a  much 
larger  unit  of  employees  who  are  employed 
in  similar  operations  of  the  Company  and 
who  are  for  the  most  part  already  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  intervener,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees, 
in  collective  bargaining  with  the  employer. 

5.  General  Truck  Drivers  and  Helpers 
Union,  Local  No.  31  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America, 
applicant,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  respondent,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 


Express  and  Station  Employees,  intervener, 
and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  intervener 
(truck  drivers  in  Merchandise  Services 
Department  at  Vancouver)  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p. 
170).  The  application  was  rejected  for  the 
reason  that  the  unit  of  employees  for  which 
the  application  for  certification  was  made 
was  not  considered  by  the  Board  to  be 
separately  appropriate  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  being  only  part  of  a  much  larger 
unit  of  employees  who  are  employed  in 
similar  operations  of  the  company  and  who 
are  for  the  most  part  already  represented 
by  the  intervener,  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail¬ 
way  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  and  Station  Employees,  in  collective 
bargaining  with  the  employer. 

6.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  applicant,  King- 
come  Navigation  Company  Limited,  Van¬ 
couver,  respondent,  and  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway,  Transport  and  General 


Scope  and  Administration  of  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 


Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  Branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certificates 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  shipping, 
interprovincial  railways,  canals,  telegraphs, 
interprovincial  and  international  steamship 
lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and  air  trans¬ 
portation,  radio  broadcasting  stations  and 
works  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or 
more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if  they 
so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legislation  for 
application  to  industries  within  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  make  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  federal  Government 
for  the  administration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it  by 
the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings:  (1) 
Certification  and  other  Proceedings  before 
the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  and 
(2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland.  The  territory  of  four  officers 
resident  in  Vancouver  comprises  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  and  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories;  two  officers  stationed 
in  Winnipeg  cover  the  province  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
Ontario;  four  officers  resident  in  Toronto 
confine  their  activities  to  Ontario;  five 
officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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Workers,  intervener  (unlicensed  personnel) 
(L.G.,  Mar.,  p.  269).  The  application  was 
rejected  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  employees 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  representation  vote 
conducted  by  the  Board  at  a  date  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  application  (See  also 
item  2). 

7.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  applicant, 
Stone  Brothers  Limited,  Port  Alberni  and 
Vancouver,  respondent,  and  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Transport  and 
General  Workers,  intervener  (unlicensed 
personnel)  (L.G.,  Mar.,  p.  269).  The  appli¬ 
cation  was  rejected  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  not  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
employees  eligible  to  vote  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  vote  conducted  by  the  Board  at  a 
date  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  (See  also  item  3  of  “Applications 
Granted,”  above). 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  bus  drivers  employed  by  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  at  Kamloops, 
B.C.  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

2.  International  Longshoremen’s  and 
Warehousemen’s  Union,  Local  502,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  longshoremen  employed 
in  the  Port  of  New  Westminster  by  the 
Merchants  Cartage  Company  Limited  of 
Vancouver  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie). 

3.  L’Union  des  Artistes,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  performers  employed  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Broadcasting  Corporation  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  (Investigating  Officer:  C.  E. 
Poirier). 

4.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  grain  door  repairmen  employed 
by  the  Canadian  National  Railways  at 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C.  (Investigating  Officer: 
D.  S.  Tysoe). 


5.  Canadian  Air  Line  Pilots  Association, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  pilots  employed  by 
Quebecair  Inc.,  Rimouski,  Que.  (Investigat¬ 
ing  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

6.  International  Union  of  Operating  En¬ 
gineers,  Local  882,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
stationary  engineers  employed  by  the 
Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool  at  Vancouver 
(Investigating  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

7.  Truck  Drivers,  Dairy  Workers,  Ware¬ 
housemen  and  Auto  Service  Employees 
Union,  Local  998  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  &  Helpers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  longshoremen  employed 
by  Western  Terminals  Limited  at  Corner 
Brook,  Nfld.  (Investigating  Officer:  W.  L. 
Taylor). 

8.  International  Longshoremen’s  and 
Warehousemen’s  Union,  Local  505,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  longshoremen  employed 
by  the  Canadian  Stevedoring  Company 
Limited  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
deep  sea  vessels  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
(Investigating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

9.  Saskatchewan  Teamsters’  Local  No. 
565,  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  truck 
drivers  and  warehousemen  employed  by 
Milne’s  Van  &  Storage  Limited  and  operat¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  Regina,  Sask.  (Investigat¬ 
ing  Officer:  W.  E.  Sproule). 

10.  Canadian  National  Railways  Police 
Association,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  railway 
police  employed  by  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  (Investiagting  Officer:  Remi 
Duquette). 

11.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
employees  employed  by  various  terminal 
elevator  companies  at  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  represented  by  the  Lake- 
head  Terminal  Elevators  Association  (In¬ 
vestigating  Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 


Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliafion  Officers  Appointed 

During  February,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  conciliation  officers  to  deal  with 
the  following  disputes: 

1.  Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines,  Limited, 
Vancouver,  and  Canadian  Air  Line  Pilots 
Association  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie). 


2.  Stanleigh  Uranium  Mining  Corpora¬ 
tion  Limited,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont.,  and  District 
No.  6,  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(production  employees)  (Conciliation  Offi¬ 
cer:  F.  I.  Ainsborough). 

3.  Consolidated  Denison  Mines  Limited, 
Spragge,  Ont.,  and  Local  796,  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers  (Conciliation 
Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 
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4.  Can-Met  Explorations  Limited,  Spragge, 
Ont.,  and  Local  796,  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers  (Conciliation  Officer: 
F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

5.  Quebecair  Inc.,  Rimouski,  Que.,  and 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
(Conciliation  Officer:  R.  Duquette). 

6.  United  Grain  Growers  Ltd.,  Pacific 
Elevators  Limited,  Alberta  Wheat  Pool, 
Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool  and  Burrard  Ter¬ 
minals  Limited,  Vancouver,  and  Grain 
Workers  Union,  Local  333  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  United  Brewery,  Flour, 
Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery  Workers 
of  America  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie). 

7.  TransAir  Limited,  Winnipeg,  and  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Machinists  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  I.  S.  Gunn). 

8.  lohn  Kron  &  Son  Limited,  Winnipeg, 
and  General  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers,  Local  979  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America 
(Conciliation  Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

9.  Association  of  Lake  Carriers  (Scott 
Misener  Steamships  Limited,  Upper  Lakes 
Shipping  Limited,  N.  M.  Paterson  &  Sons 
Limited,  Hall  Corporation  of  Canada  and 
Carryore  Limited)  and  Seafarers’  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  North  America,  Canadian 
District  (Conciliation  Officer:  R.  Duquette). 

Settlements  Reported  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1.  The  Yukon  Consolidated  Gold  Cor¬ 
poration  Limited,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and 


Dawson  Miners  Union,  Local  564  of  the 
International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie)  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  171). 

2.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority, 
and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  F.  I.  Ainsborough)  (L.G.,  Jan., 
p.  55). 

Conciliation  Boards  Appointed 

1.  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
and  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture 
Machine  Operators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  (L.G.,  Dec.  1959,  p.  1301). 

2.  Canadian  National  Railways;  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  Company;  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  Buffalo  Railway  Company; 
Ontario  Northland  Railway;  Algoma  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway;  Midland 
Railway  of  Manitoba,  and  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  Associated  Non- 
Operating  Unions  (no  conciliation  officer 
appointed  previously). 

3.  Stanleigh  Uranium  Mining  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Limited,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont.,  and  District 
No.  6,  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
(production  employees)  (see  above). 

4.  Canadian  National  Railways  M.V. 
Bluenose  and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Transport  and  General  Workers 
(unlicensed  personnel)  (L.G.,  March,  p. 
270). 


Union  Shop  Provisions  Multiply  in  U.S.  Agreements 


Union  shop  provisions  in  collective  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  spreading  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  five  years,  mainly  by 
conversion  from  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship  provisions,  according  to  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  survey  covered  contracts 
affecting  1,000  workers  or  more  and  in 
effect  during  1958-59.  The  total  number  of 
employees  covered  was  7,500,000. 

The  survey  showed  that  74  per  cent  of 
the  workers  were  affected  by  union  shop 
provisions,  7  per  cent  by  maintenance  of 
membership  clauses,  and  19  per  cent  by 
agreements  that  merely  recognized  the 


union  as  bargaining  agent.  A  previous 
similar  study  by  the  Bureau,  undertaken  in 
1954,  showed  that  64  per  cent  of  the 
workers  were  under  union  shop  contracts, 
17  per  cent  were  affected  by  maintenance  of 
membership  provisions,  and  19  per  cent  by 
mere  recognition  clauses. 

In  the  latest  survey,  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  agreements  with  union  shop  provi¬ 
sions  were  found  to  allow  exemption  from 
these  provisions  for  certain  groups  of  em¬ 
ployees,  usually  those  who  were  not  union 
members  at  the  date  of  the  contract. 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  agreements 
provided  for  preferential  hiring  of  union 
members. 
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LABOUR  LAW 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

Labour  Relations  Board's  decision  to  allow  company  to  prosecute  union  upheld  by 
Quebec  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Action  brought  by  expelled  members  against 
union  dismissed  by  B.C.  Supreme  Court  because  internal  remedies  not  exhausted 


In  Quebec,  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
dismissed  two  appeals  brought  by  the  same 
union  and  involving  the  same  dispute.  In 
the  first  appeal,  the  Court  ruled  that  the 
consent  to  prosecute  issued  by  the  Labour 
Relations  Board  was  an  administrative  deci¬ 
sion  that  did  not  require  for  its  validity 
previous  hearing  of  the  party  against  which 
the  consent  to  prosecute  was  granted.  In 
the  second,  the  Court  rejected  the  union’s 
application  to  enjoin  penal  proceedings 
against  it  in  a  lower  court,  finding  such 
proceedings  within  that  court’s  jurisdiction. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Supreme  Court 
found  that  a  court  action  against  a  union 
brought  by  expelled  members  of  the  union 
was  premature  because  the  internal  remedies 
for  appeal  provided  by  the  union  constitu¬ 
tion  had  not  been  exhausted.  Also,  the 
Court  ruled  that  a  discharge  of  employees 
by  an  employer  following  their  expulsion 
from  the  union  for  dual  unionism  did  not 
actually  contravene  Section  6  (2)  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act. 

Quebec  Court  of  Queen's  Bench... 

.  .  .  rules  granting  of  permission  to  prosecute  is 
within  jurisdiction  of  Labour  Relations  Board 

On  February  19,  1959  the  Quebec  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench  dismissed  two  appeals 
from  two  judgments  of  the  Superior  Court 
involving  the  same  union  and  the  same 
labour  dispute.  In  one  appeal  the  Court, 
confirming  the  Superior  Court’s  decision, 
ruled  that  the  Labour  Relations  Board’s 
decision  allowing  the  company  to  prosecute 
the  union  for  breach  of  the  Labour  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  was  not  an  act  of  judicial  character 
but  was  within  the  Board’s  administrative 
powers  and  jurisdiction.  In  the  second  appeal 
the  Court  confirmed  the  Superior  Court’s 
judgment  refusing  the  issue  of  the  writ 
of  prohibition  that  would  enjoin  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  union  in  the  Court  of 
Sessions  of  the  Peace. 


In  March  1958,  Pert  Hosiery  Ltd.  of 
Montreal  informed  the  Labour  Relations 
Board  that  its  employees,  members  of  Syn¬ 
dic  at  du  bas  fagonne  et  circulaire  de  Mont¬ 
real  Inc.,  were  on  strike  illegally,  and, 
pursuant  to  Section  49  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Act,  asked  for  the  consent  of 
the  Board  to  prosecute  the  union.  The  Board 
then  wired  the  union  informing  it  of  the 
complaint;  the  telegram  was  acknowledged. 

On  April  1,  the  Board  informed  the  union 
that  it  had  rendered  its  decision  on  March 
31,  authorizing  the  company  to  prosecute 
the  union  for  breach  of  Sections  24,  43,  46 
and  47  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act. 

On  April  14,  a  writ  of  summons  was 
issued  in  the  Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
addressed  to  the  union.  Then,  the  union  took 
action  to  have  the  Board’s  decision  annulled 
as  having  been  rendered  in  contravention  of 
the  rule  audi  alteram  partem,  and  applied 
for  a  writ  of  prohibition  enjoining  the  Court 
of  Sessions  of  the  Peace  from  proceedings 
against  it. 

The  action  in  nullity  was  tried  by 
Mr.  Justice  Perrier  of  the  Superior  Court 
who  on  July  15,  1958  rejected  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  declare  the  Board’s  decision  null. 

The  union  alleged  lack  or  excess  of  juris¬ 
diction  on  the  part  of  the  Board  in  issuing 
the  consent  and  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
Board  did  not  bring  to  its  attention  the 
complaints  that  the  company  presented  when 
asking  for  permission  to  prosecute.  Also,  the 
union  alleged  that  the  Board  did  not  give 
it  an  opportunity  to  present  its  views  regard¬ 
ing  the  dispute  before  rendering  the  decision. 

The  Superior  Court  held  that  the  Board 
in  granting  the  permission  to  prosecute 
simply  exercised  one  of  its  administrative 
powers  conferred  on  it  by  Sec.  49  of  the 
Act,  thus  the  Board  acted  within  the  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction.  The  Court  added  that 
the  Board,  after  receiving  an  application 
for  consent  to  prosecute,  is  not  bound  to 
make  either  an  investigation  as  to  the  merits 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legislation  Branch,  reviews  labour  laws  as  they  are 
enacted  by  Parliament  and  the  provincial  legislatures,  regulations  under  these  laws,  and 
selected  court  decisions  affecting  labour. 
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of  the  complaints  or  to  hear  the  parties 
involved  in  the  dispute.  Far  from  exercising 
a  judicial  power,  the  Board,  by  granting 
authorization  to  prosecute,  simply  renders 
an  administrative  act  which  allows  the 
interested  parties  to  submit  their  respective 
grievances  to  competent  tribunals  which  will 
consider  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties 
concerned.  For  these  reasons,  the  Superior 
Court  rejected  the  union’s  action. 

The  union  appealed  Mr.  Justice  Perrier’s 
decision  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 
There  the  union  argued  that  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  prosecute  is  not  only  an  act  of 
administration  but  also  has  a  character,  if 
not  judicial,  at  least  quasi-judicial.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  its  claim  the  union  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in 
Alliance  des  professeurs  catholiques  de 
Montreal  v.  Commission  de  relations  ou- 
vrieres  de  la  Province  de  Quebec  (L.G. 
1953,  p.  1177).  The  Court,  however,  held 
that  there  was  an  essential  difference 
between  the  case  under  review  and  the 
Alliance  case.  In  the  latter  case,  when  the 
Board  revoked  a  certification  order  without 
notifying  and  hearing  the  union  in  question, 
it  rendered  a  judicial  decision  and  deprived 
the  union  of  a  right  that  was  previously 
legally  conferred  upon  it. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  the  consent  to  prose¬ 
cute  could,  pursuant  to  Sec.  49  of  the  Act, 
be  granted  either  by  the  Board  or  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Court  held  that 
such  a  consent  was  a  purely  administrative 
act.  Supposing  that  the  company,  instead 
of  approaching  the  Board,  had  asked  the 
Attorney  General  for  permission  to  prose¬ 
cute,  then,  no  one  would  expect  that  the 
Attorney  General,  before  rendering  his 
decision,  would  have  to  ask  the  union  to 
appear  before  him  to  attempt  to  justify  the 
stoppage  of  work.  The  Board,  in  this  respect, 
is  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Attorney 
General.  The  consent  of  the  Board  to  start 
penal  proceedings  before  competent  courts 
is  an  administrative  act. 

The  Court  unanimously  dismissed  the 
union's  appeal  to  annul  the  Board’s  consent 
to  prosecute. 

The  union’s  second  appeal  was  from  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Deslauriers  of  the 
Superior  Court  who,  on  August  28,  1958, 
rejected  the  union’s  demand  for  a  writ  of 
prohibition  enjoining  the  Court  of  Sessions 
of  the  Peace  from  penal  proceedings  against 
the  union. 

The  union  applied  to  the  Superior  Court 
for  the  writ  of  prohibition  in  order  to  stop 
the  proceedings  before  the  Court  of  Sessions 
of  the  Peace  pending  its  first  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  from  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Justice  Perrier.  The  union  based  its 


case  on  the  contention  that  the  Board,  giving 
its  consent  for  prosecution  without  hearing 
the  union,  exceeded  its  jurisdiction  and, 
consequently  the  proceedings  before  the 
Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace  were  also 
outside  the  Court’s  jurisdiction. 

As  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  rejected 
the  union’s  appeal  in  the  action  to  annul  the 
Board’s  consent  for  prosecution,  for  basic¬ 
ally  the  same  reasons  it  also  dismissed  the 
union’s  second  appeal.  Syndicat  du  has 
fagonne  et  circulaire  de  Montreal  Inc.  v. 
Commission  de  relations  ouvrieres  de  la 
province  de  Quebec,  and  Syndicat  du  bas 
fagonne  et  circulaire  de  Montreal  Inc.  et 
autres  v.  Cour  des  sessions  de  la  paix  du 
district  de  Montreal  (1960)  R.J.  B.R.  No.  1, 
p.  134. 

British  Columbia  Supreme  Court. . . 

.  .  .  finds  discharge  of  employees  after  expulsion 
from  union  not  in  contravention  of  I.R.D.I.  Act 

On  October  13,  1959,  Mr.  Justice  Wilson 
of  the  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  where  there  is  no  provision  in  a 
closed  shop  agreement  between  a  company 
and  a  union  requiring  discharge  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  for  dual  unionism,  and  an  employee 
is  discharged  consequent  upon  his  expulsion 
from  the  union  for  dual  unionism  (as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  union  constitution),  his  dis¬ 
charge  is  not  in  violation  of  Section  6  (2) 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act. 

Also,  the  Court  held  that  it  was  prema¬ 
ture  for  the  expelled  members  of  a  union 
to  bring  a  court  action  before  the  internal 
remedies  for  appeal  provided  by  the  union 
constitution  were  exhausted. 

The  Seafarers’  International  Union 
charged  five  of  its  members  with  advocating 
and  giving  aid  to  the  policies  of  a  hostile 
union,  activities  which  were  prohibited  under 
the  union’s  constitution  under  penalty  of 
expulsion. 

On  August  5,  1959,  a  union  trial  com¬ 
mittee  was  elected  to  try  these  charges  and 
the  persons  concerned  were  notified  that  a 
trial  would  take  place  on  August  11  in 
Vancouver.  The  men  served  on  the  vessel 
Clifford  J.  Rogers,  which  was  due  to  leave 
Vancouver  on  August  6  and  to  return 
August  17,  a  fact  known  to  the  trial  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  men  instructed  their  solicitors  to 
apply  for  an  adjournment  of  the  trial  to  a 
date  after  their  return,  and  sailed  on 
August  6. 

The  trial  took  place  on  August  11.  The 
trial  committee  considered  the  application 
for  adjournment  but  decided  to  proceed 
with  the  trial  of  the  five  accused.  The 
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accused  men  were  tried  in  absentia  and  four 
of  them  were  found  guilty  as  charged  and 
a  recommendation  was  made  for  their 
expulsion  from  the  union  in  accordance 
with  the  union’s  constitution.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  for  expulsion  was  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  union  on  August  17. 

However,  a  second  meeting  of  the  union 
was  held  on  September  1.  This  meeting  was 
attended  by  the  accused  members  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  meeting 
insofar  as  that  meeting  purported  to  deal 
with  the  refusal  of  an  adjournment  by  the 
trial  committee;  they  asked  for  a  new  trial. 
This  was  apparently  refused  and  the  meeting 
then  confirmed  the  findings  of  the  trial  com¬ 
mittee  and  expelled  the  accused  members. 

The  union  constitution  provides  for  a 
further  appeal  to  the  union  headquarters  at 
Montreal.  The  expelled  members  appealed, 
restricting  the  appeal  to  the  refusal  by  the 
trial  committee  of  an  adjournment. 

Article  17,  Section  7  of  the  union  con¬ 
stitution  provides:  “No  member  shall  file 
any  complaint,  suit  or  action  in  any  Provin¬ 
cial  or  Federal  Court  until  the  remedies 
provided  in  this  constitution  have  been 
exhausted.” 

Apparently,  before  the  internal  remedies 
for  appeal  were  exhausted,  the  expelled 
members  brought  a  court  action  against 
some  members  of  the  union  representing  the 
union  to  establish  that  they  still  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  union,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  sued  the  British  Yukon  Navigation  Co. 
Ltd.,  which  had  discharged  them  from  em¬ 
ployment  following  their  expulsion  from 
the  union,  for  wrongful  dismissal. 

Mr.  Justice  Wilson  was  presented  with 
two  sets  of  arguments. 

The  union  argued  that,  following  the 
White  v.  Kuzych  case  (L.G.  1951,  p.  1265), 
where  a  clause  of  union  constitution  similar 
to  that  of  Art.  17,  Sec.  7  was  involved,  the 
court  action  preceding  the  hearing  of  the 
appeal  by  headquarters  of  the  union  was 
premature  and  should  be  dismissed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expelled  members 
of  the  union  argued  that  the  improper 
refusal  of  an  adjournment  deprived  the 
trial  committee  of  jurisdiction  so  that,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Orchard  v.  Tunney  case  (L.G. 
1957,  p.  1214),  the  expulsion  was  ultra  vires 
and  unlawful. 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  that 
the  issue  of  the  case  depended  on  whether 
or  not  a  decision  as  to  adjournment  was  a 
“finding  or  judgment”  within  the  meaning 
of  Art.  17,  Sec.  4  of  the  union’s  constitution 
that  could  be  changed  or  rejected  by  a 
regular  meeting  under  the  same  section  and 


was  subject  to  appeal  under  Art.  17,  Sec.  6, 
which  reads,  in  part:  “Any  member  having 
a  grievance  with  regard  to  his  trial  and 
sentence  thereof”  may  appeal. 

Mr.  Justice  Wilson  held  that  a  decision  as 
to  the  granting  or  refusal  of  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  was  “a  grievance  with  regard  to  his 
trial  and  appealable.  Consequently,  he 
thought  that  the  wording  of  Art.  17,  Sec.  6 
made  the  decision  of  the  trial  committee 
subject  to  internal  remedies  by  appeal  as 
provided  by  the  union  constitution.  This 
situation  confined  him  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  the  White  v.  Kuzych  case  and 
he  declared  the  court  action  as  premature. 

Next,  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  dealt  with  the 
second  issue  of  the  case,  namely,  whether 
the  dismissal  from  employment  of  the  ex¬ 
pelled  men  was  wrongful  under  the  I.R.D.I. 
Act. 

Subsection  (1)  of  Section  6  of  the  Act 
provides  that  a  collective  agreement  may 
contain  a  clause  requiring  a  closed  shop, 
that  is,  membership  in  a  specified  union  as 
a  condition  of  employment.  Subsection  (2) 
says  that  no  collective  agreement  shall  con¬ 
tain  a  provision  forbidding  membership  in 
or  support  of  a  union  other  than  a  specified 
union,  and  requiring  an  employer  to  dis¬ 
charge  an  employee  for  dual  unionism. 

In  Mr.  Justice  Wilson’s  opinion,  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Subsection  (2)  seems  to  be  to 
enable  an  employee  to  belong  to  the  accred¬ 
ited  union  while  at  the  same  time  belonging 
or  supporting  another  union.  This  attempt  to 
give  employees  freedom  of  choice  appeared 
to  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  to  be  laudable,  but 
was  the  desired  object  achieved? 

The  collective  agreement  between  the 
Seafarers’  Union  and  British  Yukon  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  contained  no  clause  that 
would  contravene  Sec.  6  (2)  of  the  Act. 
But  it  did  contain  a  clause  creating  a  closed 
shop,  as  allowed  by  Sec.  6(1)  of  the  Act. 

Article  1,  Section  2  (a)  of  the  collective 
agreement  reads: 

The  Company  agrees  to  maintain  in  their 
employ  only  members  of  the  union  in  good 
standing.  “Good  standing”  is  here  interpreted 
to  mean  that  a  member  is  not  in  arrears  as 
to  union  dues  or  has  not  been  expelled  by  the 
union. 

Following  the  expulsion  of  the  four  mem¬ 
bers,  the  union  wrote  the  company  demand¬ 
ing  their  dismissal,  pursuant  to  the  above 
clause,  and  the  company  complied  with  this 
request. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  men  had 
been  discharged  because  of  the  sole  fact  of 
their  expulsion  by  the  union.  As  they  were 
expelled  by  the  union  for  giving  support 
to  another  union,  they  have,  in  effect,  been 
discharged  because  of  their  support  or 
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allegiance  to  another  union  and  the  pre¬ 
sumed  intention  of  Sec.  6  (2)  of  the  Act 
was  perhaps  defeated. 

The  resulting  situation  would  indicate  the 
use  of  certain  methods  by  the  union  to  evade 
the  consequences  of  a  statutory  provision 
but  the  method  used  was  not  necessarily 
illegal. 

A  passage  from  Maxwell  on  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  Statutes,  10th  ed.,  pp.  114  and 
117,  seemed  to  be  relevant  to  the  issue 
at  bar: 

The  office  of  the  judge  is,  to  make  such 
construction  as  will  suppress  the  mischief,  and 
advance  the  remedy,  and  to  suppress  all  evasions 
for  the  continuance  of  the  mischief.  To  carry 
out  effectually  the  object  of  a  statute,  it  must  be 
so  construed  as  to  defeat  all  attempts  to  do, 
or  avoid  doing,  in  an  indirect  or  circuitous 
manner  that  which  it  has  prohibited  or  enjoined. 

It  is,  however,  essential  not  to  confound 
what  is  actually  or  virtually  prohibited  or 
enjoined  by  the  language  with  what  is  really 
beyond  the  enacting  part,  though  it  may  be 
within  the  policy,  of  the  Act,  for  it  is  only  to 


the  former  case  that  the  principle  under  con¬ 
sideration  applies,  and  not  to  cases  where,  how¬ 
ever  manifest  the  object  of  the  Act  may  be, 
the  language  is  not  co-extensive  with  it.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  is  always  subject  to  evasion 
in  this  sense,  for  there  is  no  obligation  not  to 
do  what  the  legislature  has  not  really  prohibited, 
and  it  is  not  evading  an  Act  to  keep  outside  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Wilson  noted  that  in  the  case 
under  review  there  was  (a)  no  illegal  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  collective  agreement,  (b)  a 
legal  expulsion,  (c)  a  legal  right  to  demand 
the  discharge  of  the  expelled  members. 
There  was  no  act  that  he  could  brand  as 
unlawful.  The  provisions  of  the  collective 
agreement  did  not  contravene  the  statute, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  union  constitution 
are  not  governed  by  the  statute.  Therefore, 
he  concluded,  the  spirit  of  the  law  might 
have  been  frustrated,  but  the  expressed  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law  was  complied  with. 

The  court  dismissed  the  action  against 
the  union.  Jurak  et  al.  v.  Cunningham  et  al. 
(1960),  21  D.L.R.  (2),  Part  1,  p.  58. 


Recent  Regulations  under  Provincial  Legislation 

Ontario  issues  new  gas  transmission  and  distribution  pipe  line  code.  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia  both  amend  regulations  dealing  with  stationary  engineers 


In  Ontario,  the  new  gas  transmission  and 
distribution  pipe  line  code  recently  issued 
makes  it  mandatory  for  a  gas  company  to 
file  its  plan  of  operating  and  maintenance 
procedures  with  the  Ontario  Fuel  Board. 
Also  in  Ontario,  new  experience  require¬ 
ments  were  laid  down  for  applicants  for 
stationary  engineers’  certificates  who  have 
engineering  degrees. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  regulations 
dealing  with  stationary  engineers  under 
the  Boiler  and  Pressure-Vessel  Act  were 
amended. 

Other  regulations  deal  with  procedures 
for  councils  of  arbitration  in  Quebec  and 
apprentices  in  the  sheet  metal  trade  in 
Alberta. 

Alberta  Apprenticeship  Act 

Regulations  under  the  Alberta  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Act  amending  the  rules  for  the 
sheet  metal  trade  were  gazetted  on  January 
30  as  Alta.  Reg.  3/60. 

One  new  provision  sets  a  minimum  educa¬ 
tional  requirement  for  apprentices  in  the 
sheet  metal  trade,  providing  that  every 
apprentice  must  have  completed  Grade  9 
or,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director,  its 
equivalent. 

Another  new  provision  permits  persons 
with  at  least  four  years  experience  in  the 
trade  to  apply  for  examination  for  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  qualification.  Previously,  only 


persons  with  four  years’  experience  prior  to 
May  1,  1955  were  eligible. 

British  Columbia  Boiler  and  Pressure-Vessel  Act 

The  regulations  under  the  British  Colum¬ 
bia  Boiler  and  Pressure -Vessel  Act  respecting 
stationary  engineers  were  amended  by  B.C. 
Reg.  464/59,  gazetted  December  24. 

The  definition  of  “high-pressure  boiler” 
was  amended  to  cover  steam  boilers  over 
2  h.p.  with  a  working  pressure  over  15 
p.s.i.  instead  of  boilers  over  3  h.p.,  the  result 
being  that  a  qualified  operator  is  now 
required  for  some  steam  boilers  not  pre¬ 
viously  covered. 

Also,  the  definition  of  “low-pressure 
heating  plant”  was  changed  to  mean  any 
heating  steam  boiler  in  which  the  maximum 
working  pressure  does  not  exceed  15  p.s.i. 
Formerly,  it  applied  to  boilers  where  the 
maximum  working  pressure  permitted  was 
15  p.s.i.  for  steel  boilers  and  10  for  cast- 
iron  boilers. 

The  duties  of  a  Boiler  Operator,  Class  A, 
were  changed  to  permit  him  to  take  charge 
of  a  high-pressure  boiler  used  for  heating 
purposes  only  if  not  more  than  100  h.p. 
Formerly,  he  was  limited  to  high-pressure 
boilers  of  50  h.p.  or  under. 

Another  new  provision  states  that  the 
owner  of  a  high-pressure  steam  plant  must 
not  allow  the  engineer  in  charge  to  perform 
any  duty  unrelated  to  its  operation  if  an 
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inspector  considers  the  safety  of  the  plant 
may  be  endangered. 

Newfoundland  Apprenticeship  Act 

Amendments  to  the  regulations  under  the 
Newfoundland  Apprenticeship  Act  clarifying 
the  provisions  respecting  permits  in  the  auto 
body  and  motor  vehicle  repair  trade  were 
gazetted  January  26. 

The  regulations  issued  last  fall  (L.G., 
Dec.  1959,  p.  1321)  provide  that,  subject 
to  certain  exceptions,  no  person  may  work 
as  an  auto  mechanic  or  auto  body  repair 
man  after  May  1,  1960  unless  he  is  the 
holder  of  a  valid  certificate  of  qualification 
in  the  trade.  The  exceptions  are  ( 1 )  appren¬ 
tices;  (2)  persons  between  16  and  21  years 
who  have  been  given  special  permission  to 
work  up  to  three  months  in  any  year  and 
(3)  persons  with  experience  in  the  trade 
who  have  been  granted  permits  to  work 
without  a  certificate  of  qualification. 

Permits  to  work  without  a  certificate  of 
qualification  may  be  granted  to  persons 
who  were  engaged  in  the  auto  body  and 
motor  vehicle  repair  trade  when  the  regula¬ 
tions  came  into  force  or  within  the  previous 
year,  provided  applications  are  submitted 
within  one  year  after  May  1,  1960. 

Permits  issued  before  December  31,  1960 
will  expire  on  that  date.  Permits  issued 
later  must  be  renewed  every  two  years. 
An  application  for  renewal  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Director  of  Apprenticeship 
within  three  months  before  or  within  one 
year  after  expiration  of  the  permit.  If  not 
submitted  within  the  prescribed  period,  a 
permit  to  work  without  a  certificate  of 
qualification  will  not  be  renewed. 

Ontario  Fuel  Board  Act 

The  Ontario  Fuel  Board  recently  issued 
a  new  gas  transmission  and  distribution 
pipe  line  code,  which  was  gazetted  on 
February  6  as  O.  Reg.  20/60. 

The  new  provisions  replace  the  special 
rules  for  gas  service  lines  issued  in  1958 
and  the  regulations  adopting,  with  certain 
modifications,  the  CSA  Code  for  Gas  Burn¬ 
ing  Appliances  and  Equipment  and  the 
Canadian  Gas  Association  Code  for  pressure 
piping  (L.G.,  Feb.  1959,  p.  167). 

As  well  as  some  general  provisions  regard¬ 
ing  reports  and  records,  the  new  code  sets 
out  minimum  standards  for  material  and 
equipment,  piping  system  components,  com¬ 
pressor  stations,  service  lines  and  valves.  It 
also  lays  down  requirements  with  respect 
to  welding,  the  installation  and  testing  of 
pipe  lines,  the  control  and  limiting  of  gas 
pressure  and  operating  and  maintenance 
procedures. 


The  regulations  apply  to  gas  transmission 
and  distribution  pipe  lines  but  do  not  cover 
any  of  the  following:  heat  exchangers;  pip¬ 
ing  beyond  the  outlet  of  a  consumer’s  meter; 
pipe  lines  for  oil  or  other  liquids;  piping 
installed  to  withstand  metal  temperatures 
above  450°F;  casing  and  tubing  in  gas  or  oil 
wells;  piping  in  a  gas  manufacturing  plant, 
industrial  plant,  mine,  oil  refinery  or  other 
processing  plant  installed  as  part  of  a  piping 
system. 

General  Provisions 

No  person  may  construct,  alter,  install  or 
remove  pipe  lines,  plant  machinery  or  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  transmission  or  distribution 
of  gas  except  in  accordance  with  the  regu¬ 
lations. 

Every  company  subject  to  these  regula¬ 
tions  must  file  with  the  Board  its  plan  of 
operating  and  maintenance  procedures;  plans 
to  scale  of  all  pipe  lines  used  primarily  for 
transmitting  gas  constructed  since  January 
1,  1957;  and  its  current  typical  plans, 
typical  construction  specifications  and  typical 
material  specifications  for  the  construction 
of  all  types  of  pipe  lines  and  consumer 
meter  and  regulator  settings. 

Plans  of  pipe  lines  and  service  lines  are 
to  be  kept  at  a  maintenance  or  operating 
office  or  shop  near  the  pipe  line  and  made 
available  for  inspection  by  the  Board. 

A  survey  of  the  work  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  installing  the  required  serv¬ 
ice  shut-offs  on  service  lines  must  be  made 
and  a  report  sent  to  the  Board,  together 
with  plans  and  schedules  for  completing 
the  work.  Progress  reports  are  to  be  sent 
in  monthly. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  fiscal  year,  every 
company  must  submit  a  report  showing  the 
pipe  lines  it  proposes  to  install  during  the 
year. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Board  or  an 
authorized  inspector,  every  company  must 
make  available  for  inspection  any  plan, 
survey,  specification,  procedure,  record, 
report  or  radiographic  examination  required 
under  these  regulations. 

Records  of  leakage  surveys  are  to  be 
kept  for  seven  years  and  radiographic  exam¬ 
ination  results  for  at  least  two  years  from 
the  date  of  completion  of  the  pipe  line 
or  installation. 

Materials  and  Equipment 

The  regulations  stipulate  that  all  material 
that  becomes  a  part  of  a  piping  system  must 
be  suitable  and  safe  for  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  used. 

Where  the  material  or  equipment  is 
depended  upon  for  safety,  material  that  does 
not  meet  the  specifications  may  not  be  used 
without  the  approval  of  the  Board.  If  safety 
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is  not  a  factor,  such  material  may  be  used, 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  provided  it 
is  first  tested  and  found  suitable. 

If  no  specifications  are  laid  down,  material 
may  not  be  used  unless  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer  and  tested  before  use  and 
found  to  be  suitable,  safe  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  good  engineering  practice. 

The  regulations  also  stipulate  that  where 
piping  systems  are  installed  to  withstand 
metal  temperatures  below  0°F,  such  addi¬ 
tional  precautions  must  be  taken  in  material 
and  design  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
public  safety. 

Welding 

The  regulations  prohibit  any  person  from 
making  a  weld  in  any  pipe  or  component 
of  a  piping  system  unless  he  is  qualified 
to  do  welding  under  the  Boilers  and  Pressure 
Vessels  Act. 

They  further  provide  that  in  making  a 
particular  weld  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
must  be  one  approved  for  use  on  a  pressure 
vessel  by  the  Chief  Inspector  under  the 
Boilers  and  Pressure  Vessels  Act. 

Piping  System  Components;  Fabrication 
Details 

All  components  of  piping  systems  must  be 
designed  and  used  in  accordance  with  good 
engineering  practice  to  withstand  operating 
conditions  and  with  good  standards  of 
safety.  Detailed  requirements  are  laid  down 
with  respect  to  fittings,  prefabricated  units, 
above-ground  piping  and  buried  piping. 

Design,  Installation  and  Testing 

As  well  as  setting  out  the  precautions  to 
be  taken  during  the  construction  stage  to 
protect  the  pipe  line  from  natural  hazards 
and  damages  from  external  forces,  the  regu¬ 
lations  specify  the  safety  measures  to  be 
followed  wherever  public  safety  might  be 
endangered  as  a  result  of  corrosion.  They 
stipulate  that  a  steel  pipe  line  must  be 
investigated  for  its  resistance  to  external 
corrosion  and  approved  protective  measures 
taken  where  necessary.  Companies  are  also 
required  to  make  provision  for  suitable 
inspection  by  qualified  persons  during  con¬ 
struction. 

During  installation  of  a  pipe  line  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  damage  the  pipe  in 
handling,  hauling,  unloading  and  placing. 
Also,  adequate  inspection  must  be  provided 
to  minimize  the  possibility  that  gouged, 
grooved  or  dented  pipe  is  installed  and  to 
make  other  special  tests  and  inspections. 
All  hot  taps  are  to  be  installed  by  trained 
and  experienced  crews. 

In  addition  to  laying  down  specific  safety 
procedures  to  guard  against  explosions  and 
fires,  the  regulations  provide  that  when¬ 
ever  the  accidental  ignition  in  the  open  air 


of  a  gas-air  mixture  is  likely  to  occur,  pre¬ 
cautions  are  to  be  taken  to  prevent  personal 
injury  or  property  damage. 

Among  other  tests,  pipe  lines  and  related 
equipment  must  be  tested  to  ensure  that  they 
are  gas-tight  before  being  placed  in  oper¬ 
ation  to  operate  at  less  than  100  psig. 
Records  showing  the  type  of  fluid  used,  test 
pressure  and  the  duration  of  the  test  are 
to  be  maintained  for  the  useful  life  of  each 
pipe  line.  The  regulations  further  provide 
that  all  testing  must  be  done  with  due 
regard  for  the  safety  of  employees  and 
the  public. 

Compressor  Stations 

The  main  compressor  building  for  a  gas 
compressor  station  must  be  located  far 
enough  from  adjacent  property  to  reduce  the 
fire  hazard.  Enough  open  space  must  be 
provided  around  the  building  to  permit  the 
than  two  inches  in  diameter  or  equipment 
All  buildings  that  house  gas  piping  larger 
than  two  inches  in  diameter  or  equivalent 
for  handling  gas  must  be  constructed  of 
noncombustible  materials.  Around  each  com¬ 
pressor  station  there  is  to  be  a  fence  at 
least  six  feet  high  and  with  at  least  two 
gates  located  so  as  to  afford  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  escape  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Any  gates  located  within  200  feet  of  any 
compressor  plant  building  must  open  out¬ 
ward  and  be  capable  of  being  opened  from 
the  inside  without  a  key  when  the  area 
within  the  enclosure  is  occupied. 

Every  compressor  station  other  than  an 
unattended  field  compressor  station  of  1,000 
h.p.  or  less  is  to  be  provided  with  an 
emergency  shutdown  system  meeting  certain 
specifications.  Other  protective  devices  must 
be  installed  where  specified,  the  regulations 
further  providing  that  all  emergency  valves 
and  controls  are  to  be  identified  with  signs 
indicating  their  function.  Suitable  provision 
must  also  be  made  to  prevent  fuel  or  start¬ 
ing  air  from  entering  the  power  cylinders 
of  an  engine  and  actuating  moving  parts 
while  work  is  being  done  on  the  engine 
or  on  equipment  driven  by  the  engine. 

Control  and  Limiting  of  Gas  Pressure 

In  addition  to  specifying  the  type  of 
pressure  relieving  and  pressure  limiting 
devices  to  be  provided,  and  laying  down 
detailed  rules  with  respect  to  operating 
pressures,  the  regulations  require  periodic 
inspections  to  be  made  while  pressure  is 
being  increased. 

The  regulations  further  state  that  the 
arrangement  of  piping  and  supports  must 
be  designed  to  provide  safety  under  operat¬ 
ing  stresses  and  to  provide  protection  against 
damage  due  to  unusual  service  conditions. 
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Detailed  requirements  are  also  laid  down 
with  respect  to  service  lines,  vaults,  pits 
and  valves. 

Operating  and  Maintenance  Procedures 

Every  gas  company  is  required  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  plan  of  operating  and  maintenance 
procedures  which  must  include  the  follow¬ 
ing:  a  pipe  line  patrol  program  that 
includes  regular  surveys  for  detecting  leaks 
likely  to  affect  public  safety;  periodic 
inspections  and  tests  for  corrosion;  sound 
procedures  for  starting,  operating  and 
shutting  down  gas  compressor  units  and  for 
isolating  units  of  piping  for  maintenance 
purposes;  systematic,  periodic  inspection  and 
testing  of  holders,  pressure  limiting  stations, 
pressure  relief  devices,  pressure  regulating 
stations,  valves,  and  structures  housing  pres¬ 
sure  regulating  or  pressure  limiting  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  regulations  stipulate  that  every  com¬ 
pany  must  operate  and  maintain  its  facilities 
in  accordance  with  this  plan,  modifying  it 
from  time  to  time  to  conform  with  changes 
in  operating  conditions.  Operating  and 
maintenance  staff  must  also  be  trained  to 
carry  out  the  plan.  Detailed  records  of 
failures,  leaks,  repairs,  tests,  inspections, 
pressure  recording  charts,  odorant  concen¬ 
tration  tests  and  other  relevant  information 
must  be  kept. 

If  a  leak,  serious  corrosion,  or  other  con¬ 
dition  that  might  endanger  public  safety  is 
discovered,  the  defective  part  must  be 
repaired  or  replaced  immediately. 

The  regulations  set  out  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  when  a  service  line  is  aban¬ 
doned.  They  further  provide  that  no  person 
may  smoke  or  ignite  a  spark  or  flame  or 
permit  a  flame  to  burn  near  a  gas  com¬ 
pressor  station  where  gas  may  be  present 
in  the  atmosphere.  They  also  stipulate  that 
gas  that  is  distributed  to  consumers  through 
service  lines  or  used  for  domestic  purposes 
in  compressor  plants  and  that  does  not  have 
a  distinctive  odour  must  have  an  odour 
added  to  make  it  detectable  by  sense  of 
smell  at  concentrations  of  one-fifth  of  the 
lower  explosive  limit  or  less. 

Ontario  Operating  Engineers  Act,  1953 

Regulations  under  the  Ontario  Operating 
Engineers  Act  amending  the  qualifications 
for  stationary  engineers’  certificates  were 
gazetted  February  20  as  O.  Reg.  35/60. 

Where  a  person  holds  an  engineering 
degree  from  a  university,  the  amendment 
broadens  the  definition  of  “qualifying  exper¬ 
ience”  in  respect  of  stationary  engineers’ 
certificates  to  include  training  instruction 
in  regular  work  periods. 

New  provisions  have  been  added  with 
respect  to  the  minimum  qualifying  exper¬ 


ience  of  an  applicant  for  a  first,  second, 
third  or  fourth  class  stationary  engineer’s 
certificate  who  holds  a  degree  in  engineer¬ 
ing  from  a  Canadian  university,  or  other 
university  with  a  course  of  study  considered 
equivalent  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  If 
the  applicant  has  qualifying  experience 
approved  by  the  Board  in  a  high-pressure 
stationary  steam-plant  exceeding  18,000 
registered  h.p.  that  is  generating  electricity 
for  the  Ontario  Hydro,  the  required  exper¬ 
ience  is  now  36  months  for  first  class,  24 
for  second  class,  12  for  third  class  and  three 
months  for  fourth  class.  Formerly  a  grad¬ 
uate  in  engineering  could  not  get  a  first 
class  certificate  without  seven  years’  qualify¬ 
ing  experience. 

Also,  the  minimum  age  of  an  applicant 
for  a  first  class  stationary  engineer’s  certifi¬ 
cate  who  holds  a  degree  in  engineering  is 
reduced  from  28  to  25  years,  and  the 
minimum  mark  required  on  his  examination 
from  70  to  60  per  cent.  He  must,  as 
formerly,  hold  an  Ontario  second  class 
stationary  engineer’s  certificate  or  other 
certificate  considered  equivalent  by  the 
Board. 

Quebec  Trade  Disputes  Act 

New  regulations  under  the  Quebec  Trade 
Disputes  Act  which  set  higher  fees  for 
members  of  councils  of  arbitration  and 
include  provisions  for  speeding  up  procedure 
were  approved  by  O.C.  88  on  January  28 
and  gazetted  February  6. 

It  is  under  this  Act  that  councils  of 
arbitration  (similar  to  conciliation  boards  in 
other  provinces)  are  appointed  when  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  reaches  an  impasse.  A 
council  of  arbitration  may  also  be  appointed 
to  resolve  a  dispute  arising  out  of  a  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  where  no  provision  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  has  been  included 
in  the  agreement. 

The  fee  for  a  meeting  in  connection  with 
the  appointment  of  chairman  of  a  council 
of  arbitration  is  now  $10  instead  of  $5. 
For  each  half  day’s  sitting  (including  an 
evening  sitting),  the  chairman  will  now 
receive  $20  and  each  of  the  other  members 
$10.  The  fee  for  each  half  day  of  travelling 
time  except  travelling  in  the  evening  is 
the  same  as  for  a  sitting.  If  members  use 
their  own  cars,  they  may  be  reimbursed  at 
the  rate  of  10  cents  a  mile. 

In  addition  to  the  other  expenses,  a 
maximum  fee  of  $100,  including  drafting 
costs,  may  now  be  paid  to  the  member  who 
drafts  the  award  and  a  maximum  of  $50 
to  a  person  who  writes  a  dissenting  opinion. 

As  before,  the  regulations  also  provide 
that  in  the  case  of  arbitration  under  a 
collective  agreement,  the  fees  and  expenses 
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of  the  members  of  the  council  of  arbitration 
except  those  of  the  chairman  must  be  paid 
by  the  parties  involved  in  the  dispute. 

They  further  state  that,  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  Minister  or  Deputy  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Labour,  fees  may  be  paid  only  for 
sittings  held  within  three  months  following 
the  date  of  appointment  of  the  chairman. 

Witnesses  are  entitled  to  the  same  fees 
and  expenses  as  in  the  Superior  Court, 
except  in  cases  of  arbitration  under  a  collec¬ 
tive  agreement. 


The  chairman  of  the  council  of  arbitration 
may  determine  the  procedure,  fixing  the 
time  and  place  for  a  meeting.  He  is  also 
directed  to  refuse  any  request  for  delay  or 
postponement  that  he  deems  unjustified  and 
to  proceed  without  an  arbitrator  or  witness 
who,  after  being  notified,  has  failed  to 
appear. 

The  regulations  also  state  that  once 
started,  procedures  must  be  continuous 
except  where,  for  very  serious  reasons,  the 
chairman  has  ruled  otherwise. 


Handbook  for  Operating  Engineers  Issued  by  Ontario 


The  Ontario  Department  of  Labour  has 
published  an  86-page  Operating  Engineer’s 
Handbook,  mainly  for  the  use  of  men  who 
want  to  become  operating  engineers  or  to 
advance  to  the  next  class  of  engineer  but 
containing  much  valuable  information  for 
others  who  are  concerned  with  the  safe 
and  efficient  operation  of  power  equipment 
or  with  administration  of  legislation  enacted 
towards  that  end.  It  may  be  obtained  free 
on  request  to  the  Department  of  Labour, 
8  York  Street,  Toronto  1. 

The  pamphlet  points  out  that  it  is  man¬ 
datory  for  every  power  plant  as  defined  in 
the  Ontario  Operating  Engineers  Act,  1953, 
to  be  operated  and  maintained  by  certified 
personnel.  About  5,000  plants  are  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  province,  and  about  25,000 
certified  engineers  are  employed  to  operate 
them. 

In  an  introductory  section  entitled  “Why 
certify  stationary  and  hoisting  engineers?” 
the  Handbook  emphasizes  that  the  operat¬ 
ing  engineer  is  the  guardian  of  the  potential 
dangers  in  power  plant  operation  and  that 
his  knowledge,  skill  and  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  are  also  necessary  for  economy  of 
operation  and  maintenance  of  equipment. 
An  employer  usually  does  not  know  the 


qualifications  needed  by  an  engineer,  and 
has  to  be  guided  by  the  grade  of  certificate 
held  by  a  prospective  employee  for  his 
power  plant. 

Other  sections  set  out  in  convenient  form 
the  class  of  engineer  required  for  the 
different  types  of  plants,  the  experience 
needed  by  an  applicant  for  examination  for 
the  different  certificate,  and  how  to  apply. 
Then  follows  a  section  on  the  curricula  for 
the  various  examinations — a  list  of  the 
fundamental  subjects  on  which  each  exam¬ 
ination  will  be  based.  Text  books  are  also 
suggested.  Some  very  practical  advice  on 
preparing  for  and  writing  the  examination 
follows,  no  doubt  based  on  the  experience 
and  observations  of  the  Board  of  Operating 
Engineers  in  their  dealings  with  candidates 
over  the  years. 

Another  section  describes  the  five  books 
the  Board  has  prepared  and  published  “to 
give  guidance  to  the  engineer  who  is  con¬ 
scious  of  his  responsibility  and  who  is 
willing  to  benefit  by  serious  study.”  The 
book  tells  how  to  obtain  them. 

The  remaining  sections  set  out  useful 
information  on  a  number  of  subjects,  among 
them  “Winter  Maintenance  of  Power 
Shovels,”  “Precautions  in  using  Air  Tanks,” 
and  “Hand  Signals  for  Crane  Operations.” 


23  States  Amend  Unemployment  Insurance  Laws  in  1959 

During  1959  unemployment  insurance  laws  were  amended  in  23  states  of  the 
American  Union  to  provide  larger  benefits,  longer  benefit  periods,  or  both.  Six  states 
provided  for  extension  of  the  benefit  period  during  specified  emergencies  affectum  the 
state. 

The  maximum  weekly  benefits  were  raised  in  21  states  by  amounts  ranging  from 
.i  2  to  $15.  In  five  states,  with  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  total  number  of  employees  covered 
by  state  unemployment  insurance  laws,  the  maximum  weekly  benefit  is  now  at  least  $45. 
In  one  of  these,  California,  the  maximum  is  $55.  A  maximum  benefit  of  at  least  $40  is 
paid  in  16  states  which  have  about  41  per  cent  of  the  country’s  total  covered  employees. 
In  14  other  states,  which  have  between  them  23  per  cent  of  the  total  insured  workers, 
the  maximum  benefit  is  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  state’s  average  weekly  covered  wage’ 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


Monthly  Report  on  Operations  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Number  of  claimants  for  unemployment  insurance  at  month-end  up  between  Decem¬ 


ber  and  January  but  number  of 
smaller  than  month  and  year 

Claimants  t  for  unemployment  insurance 
on  January  29  numbered  782,500,  of  whom 
177,100  were  seasonal  benefit  claimants. 

The  January  29  total  was  14  per  cent 
greater  than  the  total  of  685,700  (116,500 
seasonal  benefit)  on  December  31,  1959 
but  slightly  less  than  the  total  of  785,100 
(203,000  seasonal  benefit)  on  January  30, 
1959. 

Fishermen  included  in  the  seasonal  bene¬ 
fit  claimants  on  January  29  numbered 
25,985;  on  December  31,  1959  they  totalled 
17,800,  and  on  January  31,  1959  they 
numbered  25,445. 

Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  benefit 
received  during  January  numbered  306,600 
compared  with  441,600  during  December 
1959  and  317,500  during  January  1959. 
Initial  claims  comprised  77  per  cent  of  the 
total  during  January.  Not  all  initial  claims, 
however,  represented  cases  of  new  unem¬ 
ployment,  as  some  were  for  the  purpose  of 
making  computations  for  re-establishing 
credits. 

Benefit  periods  established  under  the 
seasonal  benefit  provisions  are  at  a  lower 
level  this  year  than  last. 

The  average  weekly  number  of  bene¬ 
ficiaries  was  estimated  at  620,000  for 
January,  compared  with  361,500  for  Decem¬ 
ber  and  653,100  for  January  1959. 

The  average  weekly  benefit  payment  was 
$21.91  for  January,  $21.51  for  December 
1959  and  $21.38  for  January  1959. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  for 
January  show  that  insurance  books  or  con¬ 
tribution  cards  had  been  issued  to  4,889,149 
employees  who  had  made  contributions  to 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  since 
April  1,  1959. 

*See  Tables  E-l  to  E-4  at  back  of  this  issue. 
fA  claimant’s  unemployment  register  is  placed 
in  the  “live  file’’  at  the  local  office  as  soon  as  the 
claim  is  forwarded  for  computation.  As  a  result, 
the  count  of  claimants  at  any  given  time  inevitably 
includes  some  whose  claims  are  in  process. 


initial  and  renewal  claims  received  during  January 
earlier  totals,  statistics*  show.  Revenue  higher 

In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
factors  other  than  numbers  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  industries, 
increase  in  area  population,  influence  of 
weather  conditions,  and  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation. 

Claimants  should  not  be  interpreted  either 
as  “total  number  of  beneficiaries”  or  “total 
job  applicants”. 


At  January  31  employers  registered  num¬ 
bered  326,341,  an  increase  of  635  since 
December  31,  1959. 

Enforcement  Statistics 

During  January  5,231  investigations  were 
conducted  by  enforcement  officers  across 
Canada.  Of  these,  3,341  were  spot  checks 
of  postal  and  counter  claims  to  verify  the 
fulfilment  of  statutory  conditions  and  109 
were  miscellaneous  investigations.  The  re¬ 
maining  1,781  were  investigations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  claimants  suspected  of  making 
false  statements  to  obtain  benefit. 

Prosecutions  were  begun  in  167  cases, 
35  against  employers  and  132  against 
claimants.*  Punitive  disqualifications  as  a 
result  of  claimants’  making  false  statements 
or  misrepresentations  numbered  1,543.* 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  received  in  January  totalled  $29,- 
135,805.55  compared  with  $28,576,933.39 
in  December  1959  and  $20,244,892.32  in 
January  1959. 

Benefits  paid  in  January  totalled  $54,- 
344,674.19  compared  with  $32,661,332.95 
in  December  1959  and  $58,617,337.64  in 
January  1959. 

The  balance  in  the  fund  on  January  31 
was  $445,885,387.32;  on  December  31,  1959 
it  was  $471,094,255.96  and  on  January  31, 
1959,  $586,990,920.89. 


*These  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  investiga 
tions  conducted  during  this  period. 
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Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Decision  CUB-1720,  February  17,  1960 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim¬ 
ant,  26  years  of  age,  filed  a  renewal  applica¬ 
tion  for  benefit  on  June  10,  1959,  and  was 
registered  for  employment  as  a  packer. 
She  stated  she  had  worked  as  a  machine 
operator  for  Fiberglas  Canada  Limited, 
Guelph,  Ont.,  at  a  wage  of  $1.25  an  hour 
from  March  4,  1959  to  June  3,  1959,  when 
she  had  voluntarily  left  her  employment 
because  of  pregnancy,  and  that  her  expected 
date  of  confinement  was  January  20,  1960. 
She  had  also  worked  as  a  machine  operator 
for  the  said  employer  from  January  8,  1959 
to  February  13,  1959,  when  she  was  tem¬ 
porarily  laid  off  because  of  a  shortage  of 
work. 


The  insurance  officer  disqualified  the 
claimant  from  receipt  of  benefit  effective 
June  7,  1959,  on  the  ground  that  by  having 
voluntarily  left  her  employment  because  of 
pregnancy  she  was  presumed  to  be  not 
available  for  work  (Section  54  (2)  (a)  of 
the  Act). 

Included  in  the  records  is  a  medical  certi¬ 
ficate  dated  June  12,  1959  to  the  effect 
that  the  claimant’s  expected  date  of  con¬ 
finement  was  January  20,  that  she  was  in 
good  physical  condition  and  was  able  to 
do  light  work. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  board  of 
referees.  In  her  undated  appeal,  which  was 
received  in  the  local  office  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  July  3,  1959,  the  claimant 
contended  that  she  was  “in  perfect  health” 
and  also  that  she  was  available  for  work. 


She  pointed  out  that  her  job  at  Fiberglas 
Canada  Limited  consisted  of  lifting  articles 
up  to  24  pounds  in  weight,  which  was  too 
arduous  for  her  as  she  was  two  and  a  half 


months  pregnant,  and  that  her  doctor  had 
suggested  she  obtain  a  lighter  job,  such  as 
assembly  work. 

As  a  supplement  to  her  appeal,  the  claim¬ 
ant  wrote  to  the  local  office  on  July  16, 
1959  and  stated: 

My  husband  had  been  out  of  work  for  over 
a  week  previous  to  my  quitting  my  job.  He  had 
applied  in  every  factory  in  Guelph  for  work 
during  this  time  but  without  any  luck.  At  the 
same  time  my  doctor  told  me  to  get  a  lighter 
job. 

I  in  turn  consulted  my  personnel  manager 
to  see  if  my  husband  could  get  work  at  the 
Fiberglas  factory.  He  informed  me  that  he 
could  get  a  job  immediately,  but  both  husband 
and  wife  could  not  work  in  the  same  factory 

I  had  to  quit  anyway  within  a  short  time 
m  order  to  look  for  lighter  factory  work  so 
1  quit  then  and  there  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  for  my  husband.  He  started  within  a 
couple  days  after  I  left. 


During  the  time  my  husband  had  applied  to 
other  factories,  it  had  been  mentioned  to  him 
that  there  was  no  work  for  men  anywhere, 
but  there  were  jobs  for  women  open.  I  made 
the  rounds  of  the  factories  and  had  no  luck 
either,  so  in  turn  applied  for  insurance. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  further  infor¬ 
mation,  the  employer  informed  the  insurance 
officer  by  letter  on  July  20,  1959,  as  follows: 

(The  claimant)  reported  to  the  Personnel 
Department  that  she  was  pregnant  and  that 
she  would  be  leaving  voluntarily  because  during 
previous  pregnancies  she  had  had  several  mis¬ 
carriages  and  her  doctor  had  advised  her  to 
cease  work  and  not  risk  a  re-occurring  mis¬ 
carriage. 

The  Department  in  which  (the  claimant)  did 
work,  the  Roving  Department,  does  require 
the  lifting  of  24  lb.  packages  of  Fiberglas; 
however,  this  I  am  sure  is  purely  coincidental. 

With  regard  to  her  husband:  When  she 
advised  us  that  she  would  be  leaving,  she 
appealed  to  us  to  hire  her  husband  on  a 
permanent  basis.  As  her  leaving  the  employ 
of  the  Company  would  make  this  possible, 
we  did  hire  her  husband. 

The  board  of  referees  heard  the  case  in 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  July  22,  1959.  The 
claimant,  who  was  not  present  at  the  hear¬ 
ing,  was  represented  thereat  by  Fred  White 
of  the  Guelph  Labour  Council. 

During  the  discussions,  the  claimant’s 
representative  contended  that  the  claimant 
should  not  have  been  disqualified  for  volun¬ 
tary  leaving  because  she  had  done  so  on 
the  advice  of  her  doctor.  He  intimated  that 
he  was  unable  to  understand  why  there 
was  a  difference  in  a  claimant’s  leaving  her 
employment  voluntarily  because  of  preg¬ 
nancy  and  leaving  it  voluntarily  for  some 
other  reason.  He  strongly  objected  to  the 
imposition  of  the  indefinite  disqualification 
and  held  that  it  should  not  have  been  done. 
He  further  argued  that  the  Act  did  not 
provide  that  an  indefinite  disqualification  be 
imposed  for  voluntary  leaving  because  of 
pregnancy.  The  board,  after  considering  the 
written  and  oral  evidence  and  keeping  in 
mind  the  Umpire’s  decision  CUB  620,  by 
a  unanimous  decision  dismissed  the  appeal 
on  the  ground  that  the  claimant  bad  failed 
to  prove  that  she  was  available  for  work 
on  June  7,  1959  and  subsequently. 

Local  1305  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America,  of  which  the  claimant  is  a 
member,  appealed  to  the  Umpire  on  August 
26,  1959,  contending  “that  the  board"  of 
referees  erred  in  applying  decision  CUB  620 
and  allied  decision  (CUB  530)  quoted 
therein  and  that  “to  say  that  the  board  had 
to  abide  by  two  factors  only — pregnancy 
and  resigning  her  employment — ignoring 
further  references  in  the  decision,  wherein 
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it  is  plainly  stated  that  at  times  other  factors 
would  have  to  be  considered — in  this  case 
recommendation  of  her  doctor.  To  place  all 
pregnancy  cases  in  any  such  strait  jacket 
as  the  board  of  referees  stated  in  its  judg¬ 
ment  would  be  grossly  unfair  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  .  . 

In  a  report  dated  October  6,  1959,  the 
manager  of  the  Commission's  local  office 
stated  that  according  to  that  office’s  order 
register  from  July  1,  1959  to  October  2, 
1959  inclusive,  no  female  assemblers  were 
required,  although  several  plants  employed 
that  type  of  worker,  and  that  the  claimant, 
whose  registered  occupation  was  changed 
to  that  of  packer  on  August  18,  1959,  would 
stand  a  good  chance  of  finding  work  as 
such  where  she  would  be  sitting  down  most 
of  the  time. 

The  records  also  contain  a  further  medical 
certificate,  dated  October  22,  1959,  which 
reads: 

This  lady  has  had  a  rather  long  history  of 
incomplete  pregnancies  which  have  terminated 
either  in  miscarriages  or  premature  without  a 
live  baby.  At  the  present  time  she  is  pregnant 
and  I  feel  that  any  work  that  she  does  must 
be  of  an  exceedingly  light  character  to  guard 
against  any  such  accidents  of  pregnancy  that 
we  have  had  in  the  previous  several  years. 

Any  attention  that  can  be  given  to  a  light 
job  for  this  young  lady  would  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

The  interested  union  requested  a  hearing 
of  the  ease  before  the  Umpire,  which  was 
held  in  Ottawa  on  January  20,  1960.  The 
Union  was  represented  by  A.  Andras  of 
the  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  and  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  by 
F.  G.  Power. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions — Section 
54  (2)  (a)  of  the  Act  places  on  each 
individual  claimant  the  burden  of  proving 
that  he  was  capable  of  and  available  for 
work  on  every  day  for  which  he  is  claiming 
benefit,  and  as  there  are  no  statutory  pro¬ 
visions  specifically  dealing  with  pregnant 
claimants,  the  question  of  their  availability 
must  be  determined  under  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  section,  in  the  light  of  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  such  case. 

In  the  instant  appeal,  there  is  some  kind 
of  a  contradiction  between  the  evidence 
adduced  by  the  claimant  and  that  which  is 
contained  in  her  employer’s  letter  of  July 
20,  1959.  According  to  the  letter,  one  can 
be  led  to  believe  that  the  fact  that  her  job 
at  times  entailed  lifting  articles  up  to  24 
pounds  in  weight  had  no  bearing  on  her 
decision  to  quit  her  employment,  that  she 
rather  did  so  because  of  her  previous  record 
of  miscarriages  and  had  decided  on  medical 
advice  not  to  take  any  more  work  of  any 
kind  while  she  was  pregnant. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  record  shows  that 
the  claimant  registered  for  lighter  work  of 
a  kind  she  would  stand  “a  good  chance”  of 
obtaining,  and  in  the  absence  of  her  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  any  such  work,  her  statement 
is  entitled  to  considerable  credence. 

The  proof  before  me  creates  a  situation 
of  doubt  which,  after  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  claimant  was  in  the  early 
stage  of  pregnancy  when  she  quit  her 
employment,  I  am  disposed  to  resolve  in 
her  favour  up  to  and  including  October  22, 
1959. 

But  for  this  change  in  the  period  of  the 
disqualification,  the  Union’s  appeal  is  dis¬ 
missed. 

Decision  CUB-1721,  February  17,  1960 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim¬ 
ant,  61  years  of  age,  filed  an  initial  claim 
for  benefit  on  January  2,  1959  and  applied 
for  the  dependency  rate  of  benefit  in  respect 
of  his  wife,  Annie,  stating  that  she  was 
wholly  or  mainly  maintained  by  him. 

The  insurance  officer  established  a  regu¬ 
lar  benefit  period,  effective  December  28, 
1958,  at  the  dependency  rate. 

At  the  request  of  the  local  office  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  one 
of  the  Commission’s  enforcement  officers 
interviewed  the  claimant  on  May  12,  1959, 
when  the  latter  completed  a  written  state¬ 
ment  that  reads  in  part: 

.  .  .  All  weekly  report  forms  for  the  receipt 
of  benefit  during  the  above  period  were  signed 
by  me.  I  also  had  previous  applications  for 
benefit  in  the  past  few  years  and  as  far  as  I 
can  determine  I  have  always  made  application 
for  benefits  at  dependency  rate  on  behalf  of 

Ann  - - ,  my  common-law  wife.  I  have  always 

considered  Ann  as  my  wife  as  we  have  lived 
together  for  past  22  years.  My  common-law 
wife  does  not  work  and  is  always  cared  for 
by  me.  We  have  had  no  children  from  our 
common-law  living. 

I  have  lived  in  Canada  since  1921.  I  have  my 
booklet  “Information  for  Claimants”,  but  I  did 
not  understand  the  contents  .  . . 

The  enforcement  officer’s  report  reads  in 
part: 

On  my  return  to  the  Local  Office  I  checked 
claimant’s  previous  applications  for  benefits 
dating  back  to  the  31  October  1957  and  at 
no  time  in  the  past  did  claimant  make  appli¬ 
cation  for  benefits  at  the  dependency  rate. 

I  checked  the  claim  file  of  claimant’s  com¬ 
mon-law  wife,  Ann  - .  Her  application 

shows  that  she  was  employed  during  the  month 
of  December  1958,  as  a  day  worker  and  in 
December  1958  claimant’s  common-law  wife 
received  seasonal  benefits  at  $9.00  a  week.  The 
common-law  wife  was  previously  employed  as 
a  chambermaid  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  from 
November  1957  to  March  1958.  Claimant’s 
common-law  wife  was  previously  investigated 
by  me  in  1958  and  as  a  result  of  my  investiga¬ 
tion,  penalty  under  Section  65  was  imposed. 
At  the  time  of  my  interview  with  claimant’s 
common-law  wife  she  informed  that  she  had 
been  separated  from  her  husband  since  June 
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1957  which  is  definitely  contradictory  to  claim¬ 
ant’s  statement  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  lived  with  his  common-law  wife  Anne  for 
the  past  22  years. 

The  insurance  officer  notified  the  claim¬ 
ant  by  letter  on  May  19,  1959  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  dependency 
rate  of  benefit  effective  December  28,  1958, 
as  the  person  for  whom  he  was  claiming 
the  dependency  rate  did  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  Sections  47  (3)  of  the  Act 
and  168  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Regulations.  This  disqualification  created  an 
overpayment  of  'benefit  in  the  amount  of 
$70. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  board  of 
referees  on  July  27,  1959  and  stated  that  he 
had  been  the  sole  support  of  his  son  until 
recently,  when  his  son  left  school  and 
became  employed.  He  stated  also  that  he 
had  lived  with  and  continuously  supported 
his  common-law  wife  since  1937,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  when  he  was 
employed  away  from  home  by  a  construc¬ 
tion  company  and  during  which  he  sent  her 
$100  every  two  weeks. 

Following  receipt  of  the  claimant’s  appeal, 
the  insurance  officer  requested  'a  further 
investigation  by  an  enforcement  officer.  As 
a  consequence  thereof,  the  claimant  made 
a  written  statement  on  August  3,  1959, 
which  reads  in  part: 

From  the  year  we  met,  we  have  resided  together 
and  even  though  we  have  never  gone  through 
a  form  of  marriage,  I  have  always  considered 
her  as  my  wife.  From  our  common-law  mar¬ 
riage,  we  had  a  son,  born  10  March,  1939  .  . . 
Ann,  during  the  past  3  years,  has  had  a  mental 
disorder,  and  she,  from  time  to  time,  does 
and  says  things  she  is  not  responsible  for,  and 
at  times  she  leaves  me  and  takes  up  residence 
at  other  addresses,  but  usually  returns  to  me 
at  a  later  date.  At  present,  Ann  is  undergoing 
treatment  at  General  Hospital . .  .  When  I 
made  application  for  benefits  on  2  January, 
1959,  Ann  was  residing  with  me,  and  had  been 
for  approximately  since  August,  1958,  and 
before  that  off  and  on  . . . 

In  referring  the  case  to  the  board  of 
referees,  the  insurance  officer  drew  attention 
to  the  Umpire’s  decision  CUB  1174. 

The  board  of  referees  heard  the  case  on 
September  22,  1959.  The  board,  after  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  case  at  great  length,  unan¬ 
imously  held  that  the  claimant  was  entitled 
to  receive  benefit  at  the  dependency  rate, 
commencing  December  28,  1958,  and 

allowed  the  appeal: 

(1)  on  the  ground  that  the  claimant’s  com¬ 
mon-law  wife  is  not  a  married  woman  and 
CUB  1174  is  distinguishable  from  the  present 
case, 

(2)  on  the  ground  that  the  word  “wife”  in 
said  sub-paragraph  (i)  (Section  47  (3)  (a)  of 
the  Act)  means  a  woman  whose  relationship 
with  the  claimant  is  within  what  is  the  basis 
for  the  statutory  enactments,  regulations  and 


manuals,  federal  and  provincial,  above  dis¬ 
cussed,  or,  to  quote  Webster,  means  a  woman 
whose  relationship  with  the  claimant  is  a 
marriage  by  conduct. 

The  board  also  expressed  the  following 
opinion: 

If  it  is  held  that  CUB  1174  is  the  law, 
whether  there  was  a  prior  marriage  or  not, 
then  the  Board  humbly  suggests  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  be  reviewed  and,  if  necessary,  that  the 
Act  be  amended  so  as  to  make  dear  the  intent 
of  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

The  insurance  officer  appealed  to  the 
Umpire  on  the  following  grounds: 

The  Umpire  concluded  in  CUB  1174  that 
in  order  to  be  entitled  to  benefit  at  the  rate 
for  a  person  with  a  dependent  under  the  terms 
of  the  Act,  a  claimant  must  prove  that  the 
person  claimed  for  is  his  wife  by  reason  of 
a  valid  legal  marriage. 

The  board  of  referees  was  aware  of  the 
jurisprudence  established  in  CUB  1174  but  in 
reaching  its  decision  in  the  appeal,  considered 
that  this  jurisprudence  applied  only  where  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  the  same  as 
those  in  CUB  1174.  On  the  basis  of  this 
reasoning,  the  board  decided  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  in  CUB  1174  should  only 
be  made  when  a  common-law  wife  is  not 
already  legally  married  to  another  person. 

As  this  person  claimed  as  a  dependent  by 
this  claimant  had  not  legally  married  at  any 
time,  the  board  decided  that  CUB  1174  did  not 
apply  and  allowed  the  appeal  of  the  claimant 
on  the  grounds  that  certain  specific  federal 
and  provincial  legislation  recognized  a  common- 
law  wife  as  being  a  “wife”  for  the  purpose  of 
such  legislation. 

It  is  submitted  that  CUB  1174  established 
the  basic  principle  that  benefit  at  the  depend¬ 
ency  rate  is  not  payable  in  respect  of  a  com¬ 
mon-law  wife,  and  the  board  has  shown  no 
valid  reasons  for  failing  to  follow  this  juris¬ 
prudence.  In  referring  to  various  statutes  and 
regulations,  the  board  apparently  failed  to 
properly  appreciate  that  each  of  these  statutes 
and  regulations  specifically  provides  for  the 
status  of  a  common-law  wife.  Had  it  been  the 
intent  of  the  legislators  to  make  similar  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
it  seems  reasonable  to  presume  that  specific 
reference  would  have  been  included  in  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  It  is  submitted, 
therefore,  that  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
referees  should  be  set  aside. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  While  I 
wish  to  commend  the  board  of  referees 
for  their  elaborate  and  interesting  decision 
which  is  so  well  and  clearly  expressed,  I 
cannot  agree  with  it  for  reasons  which  I 
will  describe. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
board  exceeded  its  power  in  deciding  that 
the  person  in  respect  of  whom  the  claimant 
requested  the  dependency  rate  of  benefit 
was  a  “wife”  within  the  meaning  of  that 
word  in  subsection  (3)  (a)  (i)  of  Section 
47  of  the  Act. 

Under  subsection  (3)  (b)  of  Section  67 
of  the  Act,  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  alone  is  vested  with  the  power 
to  make  regulations  “for  defining  ‘adopted 

( Continued,  on  page  394) 
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LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  February 
Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  February  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  200  wage  schedules  for 
inclusion  in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction, 
remodelling,  repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  122  contracts  in  these 
categories  was  awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to 
trade  unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  the  heading  provide 

that: 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by  provincial 
legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 


Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  awarded  in  February  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment  were 
as  follows 


Department 

CMHC  . 

Defence  Production 
Post  Office 
RCMP 


No.  of  Contracts 

1 

70 

13 

2 


Aggregate  Amount 
$  6,324.00 

$  45,842.00 
$302,885.14 
$  3,759.95 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Government 
contracts  for  works  of  construction  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
contain  provisions  to  secure  the  payment  of 
wages  generally  accepted  as  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  each  trade  or  classification  employed 
in  the  district  where  the  work  is  being  per¬ 
formed. 

The  practice  of  Government  departments 
and  those  Crown  corporations  to  which  the 
legislation  applies,  before  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  work  of  construction,  re¬ 
modelling,  repair  or  demolition,  is  to  obtain 
wage  schedules  from  the  Department  of 
Labour  showing  the  applicable  wage  rate 
for  each  classification  of  workmen  deemed 
to  be  required  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


These  wage  schedules  are  thereupon  in¬ 
cluded  with  other  relevant  labour  condi¬ 
tions  as  terms  of  such  contracts  to  be 
observed  by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  in  advance  the  classifications  to 
be  employed  in  the  execution  of  a  contract. 
A  statement  of  the  labour  conditions  which 
must  be  observed  in  every  such  contract 
is  however,  included  therein  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  and  effect  as  those  which  apply 
in  works  of  construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s  Fair 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legislation 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa. 
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(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  provide  that: 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen;  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those  established 
by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

(b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district,  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 

Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  February 

During  February  the  sum  of  $16,271.20  was  collected  from  17  contractors  for 
wage  arrears  due  their  employees  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  contractors,  or  their 
subcontractors,  to  apply  the  wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employment  required 
by  the  schedule  of  labour  conditions  forming  part  of  their  contract.  This  amount  is  for 
distribution  to  the  401  workers  concerned. 

Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  February 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Agassiz  B  C:  Beaver  Construction  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  various  bldgs  (dairy 
cattle  housing  unit),  Experimental  Farm. 

Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited 

Chalk  River  Ont:  Foster  Wheeler  Ltd,  extension  to  central  heating  plant,  bldg  420. 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

Greenwood  N  S:  Dell  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  300  housing  units  & 
ground  services  (DND  10/59).  Ottawa  Ont:  L  M  Bryan,  *snow  removal,  Strathcona 
Heights.  Uplands  Ont:  Wm  D’Aoust  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  four  classroom  & 
gymnasium  addition  to  school  (DND  4/58).  Edmonton  Alta:  Arnold  Floor  Co  Ltd, 
♦sanding  &  finishing  hardwood  floors,  Highlands  Court.  Vancouver  B  C:  Buckerfield’s 
Ltd,  "supply  of  fertilizer.  Victoria  B  C:  G  A  Barker  Construction,  *supply  &  installation 
of  plastic  laminated  counter  tops  in  rental  units,  Veterans  Projects  6A  &  7. 

Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 

Nakina  Indian  Agency  Ont:  Hakala  Construction,  construction  of  prefabricated  bldg, 
Landsdowne  House  (ACC)  IDS,  on  Attawapiskat  Lake.  Blood  Indian  Agency  Alta: 
Whitticks  Mechanical  Contractors  Ltd,  repairs  &  alterations  to  heating  system,  St  Paul’s 
IRS.  Fort  Vermilion  Indian  Agency  Alta:  St  Laurent  Construction  Ltd,  erection  of  staff 
residence  &  construction  of  power  plant  bldg,  Fox  Lake.  Peigan  Indian  Agency  Alta: 
Remington  Construction  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  water  supply  system,  Town  of  Brocket. 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 

Bedford  Basin  N  S:  The  Ellis  Don  Ltd,  construction  of  addition  to  bldg  No  169, 
RCN  Magazine.  Halifax  N  S:  James  F  Lahey  Ltd,  interior  painting  of  “A”  Block,  Bldg 
S-21,  HMCS  Stadacona\  Central  Construction  Co,  construction  of  firefighting  mock-up, 
ABCD  school,  Sandwich  Point.  Bouchard  Que:  Gagnon  &  Fils  Ltee,  construction  of 
sewage  lagoon  &  renovation  to  existing  pumphouse.  Nicolet  Que:  J  S  Mitchell  &  Co  Ltd. 
supply  &  erection  of  prefabricated  bldg.  Valcartier  Que:  C  Jobin  Ltee,  extension  to  CHP 
&  installation  of  coal  handling  system,  Camp.  Clinton  Ont:  The  Ellis  Don  Ltd,  construction 
of  superstructure  for  tower  &  passageway,  RCAF  Station;  Warneke  Decorating  Co, 
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application  of  fire  retardant  paint,  RCAF  Station.  Petawawa  Ont:  Universal  Electric, 
installation  of  electrical  system.  Shirley  Bay  Out:  M  Sullivan  &  Son  Ltd,  supply  &  erection 
of  structural  steel  &  steel  joists  for  Electronics  Laboratory  extension. 

Building  and  Maintenance 

Clinton  Ont:  D  A  Kay  &  Son,  interior  painting  of  60  PMQ’s,  RCAF  Station.  Kingston 
Out:  Industrial  Electrical  Contractors  Ltd,  rewiring  &  relighting  bldgs  Nos  1  (Annex), 
12  &  13,  Headquarters,  Eastern  Ontario  Area,  440  King  St  W.  Boundary  Bay  B  C:  F  B 
Stewart  &  Co  Ltd,  rewiring  &  relighting  bldgs  Nos  16  &  17,  Vancouver  Wireless  Station. 

Department  of  Defence  Production 

Cornwallis  N  S:  Standard  Sprinklers  Ltd,  installation  of  sprinkler  system,  Bldg  No  24, 
HMCS  Cornwallis.  St  Hyacinthe  Que:  Roger  Charbonneau,  interior  painting,  sanding  & 
finishing  hardwood  floors  at  Armoury.  St  Johns  Que:  Desourdy  Freres  Ltee,  supply  & 
installation  of  4  open  fire  escapes,  RCAF  Station.  Senneterre  Que:  La  Societe  D’Entre- 
prises  Generales  Ltee,  construction  of  extension  to  guard  house,  RCAF  Station.  Barriefield 
Ont:  Jos  Downey  &  Son,  painting  interior  of  Bldgs  C-31  &  H-29,  RCEME  School. 
Gloucester  Ont:  Bannermount  Co,  replacement  of  antenna  poles,  HMCS  Gloucester.  Mount 
Hope  Ont:  Overhead  Door  Co  of  Hamilton  Ltd,  replacement  of  overhead  doors  in  Bldg 
No  A20,  RCAF  Station.  Kingston  Ont:  K  R  McGowan  Electric,  supply  &  installation  of 
equipment  to  relight  Syndicate  &  Sub-Syndicate  Rooms,  “B”  Block,  CASC,  &  installation  of 
acoustic  tile  ceiling  in  Room  No  110,  “B”  Block.  Trenton  Ont:  E  W  Vanner  &  Son, 
interior  painting  of  Barrack  Block  No  1,  RCAF  Station;  E  W  Vanner  &  Son,  interior 
painting  of  Barrack  Block  No  2,  RCAF  Station.  Uplands  Ont:  Hugh  M  Grant  Ltd,  moving 
bldg,  connection  of  services,  etc;  Alf  Grodde  Ltd,  painting  interior  of  recreation  hall  bldg 
No  16;  Goldstein  Bros  Ltd,  installation  of  block  heater  outlets  in  parking  lots  adjacent 
to  Bldgs  316,  320  &  323.  Gimli  Man:  Fort  Rouge  Decorating  &  Sandblasting  Co,  interior 
painting  of  Barrack  Blocks,  3,  4,  13  &  69  with  fire  retardant  paint,  RCAF  Station. 
Claresholm  Alta:  Charleton  &  Hill  Ltd,  repairing  roofs  of  Hangars  Nos  5  &  6  &  Barrack 
Block  No  52,  RCAF  Detachment.  Ralston  Alta:  Werts  &  Dietterle,  *refinishing  of  floors 
&  stairs,  housing  units.  Nanaimo  B  C:  Canadian  Wood  Pipe  &  Tanks  Ltd,  replacement 
of  water  tank  at  Military  Camp.  Rocky  Point  B  C:  M  P  Paine  Co,  construction  of 
concrete  foundations,  walls,  etc  for  two  butler  rigid  frame  steel  bldgs,  RCNAD.  Vancouver 
B  C:  F  Drexel  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  suspended  acoustical  tile,  RCAF  Station.  Vernon 
B  C:  RE  Postill  &  Sons  Ltd,  repairing  roads,  Military  Camp  Area. 

National  Harbours  Board 

Churchill  Harbour  Man:  C  A  Pitts  General  Contractor  Ltd,  dredge  repairs  & 
dredging.  Vancouver  B  C:  Amundson  Construction  Co  Ltd,  renewal  of  cold  storage  plant, 
Fishermen’s  Wharf. 

Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 

Frobisher  Bay  N  W  T:  The  Carter  Construction  Co  Ltd,  restoration  of  departmental 
bldg  No  71. 

Department  of  Public  Works 

Champney’s  West  Nfld:  Louis  Briffett  &  Sons  Ltd,  construction  of  wharf.  Eastport 
Nfld:  William  A  Trask  Ltd,  wharf  repairs  &  extension.  Newtown  Nfld:  B  &  F  Way,  con¬ 
struction  of  post  office  bldg.  Rose  Blanche  Nfld:  Towne  &  Country  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
harbour  improvements,  Diamond  Cove.  Bloomfield  Station  PEI:  R  H  Rankin  Construction, 
construction  of  post  office.  Brookfield  N  S:  Owen  Fisher,  erection  &  completion  of  post 
office.  Dartmouth  N  S:  Cameron  Contracting  Ltd,  alterations  &  addition  to  federal  bldg. 
Halifax  N  S:  Standard  Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  &  addition  to  admission  &  discharge 
section,  Camp  Hill  Hospital.  Hantsport  N  S:  Ralph  &  Arthur  Parsons  Ltd,  wharf  improve¬ 
ments.  North  West  Cove  N  S:  L  G  &  M  H  Smith  Ltd,  wharf  improvements.  Three  Fathom 
Harbour  N  S:  Naugle’s  Sand  &  Gravel  Co  Ltd,  harbour  improvements.  Fredericton  N  B: 
SCR  Construction  Engineering  Ltd,  alterations  to  staircases,  Headquarters,  “J”  Division, 
RCMP.  Manouan  Que:  Melancon  &  Fils  Inc,  construction  of  three  classroom  school  & 
duplex,  Abitibi  Agency.  Montreal  Que:  Mathews  Conveyer  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  bag 
conveyor  chutes,  postal  terminal;  Noma  Construction  Co  Ltd,  improvements  &  alterations 
to  postal  space  &  screen,  Postal  Station  “D”.  Riverbend  Que:  Antonio  Fleury  &  Raoul 
Bherer,  erection  of  post  office  bldg.  St  Emile  de  Montcalm  Que:  Henri  Louis  Martel,  wharf 
construction.  St  Gregoire  de  Nicolet  Que:  Jean  L  Beliveau,  construction  of  post  office. 
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Ste  Rose  du  Nord  Que:  Gulf  Maritime  Construction  Ltd,  wharf  extension.  Sherbrooke 
Que:  Romeo  Paquet,  interior  painting,  federal  bldg.  Cookstown  Ont:  E  B  Doran,  con¬ 
struction  of  post  office.  Ear  Falls  Ont:  S  Flostrand,  construction  of  post  office.  London  Ont: 
The  Frid  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  new  wing,  Westminster  Hospital.  Ottawa 
Ont:  Ron  Construction  Co  Ltd,  additions  &  alterations  to  third  floor,  DBS,  Tunney’s 
Pasture;  Leopold  Beaudoin  Construction  Ltd,  installation  of  new  partitions,  etc,  Finance 
Bldg,  Tunney’s  Pasture;  Ontario  Building  Cleaning  Co,  interior  cleaning  of  Postal  Station 
“E”;  Leopold  Beaudoin  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  ceiling  &  installation  of  ventila¬ 
tion  system,  boiler  room,  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Montreal  Road;  J  R  Statham  Con¬ 
struction  Ltd,  alterations  to  No  8  Temporary  Bldg.  Port  Rowan  Ont:  Backus  Construction 
Co  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Stevensville  Ont:  S  E  Zimmerman  &  Son  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  post  office.  Toronto  Ont:  Taylor  Bros,  alterations  to  Postal  Station  “R”,  Leaside. 
Dauphin  Agency  Man:  Arthur  A  Erickson,  construction  of  two  duplex  residences,  Pine 
Creek  Indian  Reserve.  Hartney  Man:  Steinback  Lumber  Yards  Ltd,  construction  of  post 
office.  Melfort  Sask:  H  Roy  Construction,  construction  of  headerhouse,  Experimental 
Station.  Regina  Sask:  Alberta  Bldg  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  sewage  pumphouse,  RCMP 
Barracks.  Southend  Sask:  Gall’s  Lumber  Yard,  construction  of  three  classroom  school, 
staff  residence  &  power  house.  Rocky  Mountain  House  Alta:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd, 
construction  of  federal  bldg.  Glacier  National  Park  B  C:  Dawson  &  Hall  Ltd,  construction 
of  portals  &  concrete  liner  for  Bear  Creek  Diversion  Tunnel,  Mile  8.7,  Trans-Canada 
Highway.  Harrison  Lake  B  C:  Fraser  River  Dredging  Co  Ltd,  driftwood  removal.  Hope 
B  C:  Dyck  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  federal  bldg.  Revelstoke  B  C:  Mackie 
&  Hooper  Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  &  additions  to  federal  bldg.  Shawinigan  Lake 
B  C:  W  J  Dick  Ltd,  construction  of  post  office.  Vancouver  B  C:  Metro  Construction  Co 
Ltd,  alterations  to  Postal  Station  “O”;  Modern  Building  Cleaning  Service  of  Canada  Ltd, 
cleaning  interior  of  General  Post  Office  Bldg.  Flatt  Creek-Eagle  Plain  Y  T:  John  A  Mac- 
Isaac  Construction  Co  Ltd,  development  road  construction. 

Contracts  Containing  the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 

Lockeport  N  S:  Elmer  L  Stewart,  interior  painting,  federal  bldg.  Armstrong  Que: 
Poulin  &  Bergin,  interior  painting,  Customs  &  Immigration  bldg.  Buckingham  Que:  Hector 
Strevey  Construction,  alterations,  federal  bldg.  Jonquiere  Que:  Gerard  Raymond,  interior 
painting,  federal  bldg.  Lauzon  Que:  Geo  T  Davie  &  Sons  Ltd,  construction  &  delivery 
of  pipeline  dredge  to  replace  dredge  No  12,  PEL  Montreal  Que:  St  Lawrence  Steeplejacks 
Ltd,  interior  painting,  Converters  bldg;  George  Cauchon,  general  alterations,  Mail  Carrier 
Depot.  Noranda  Que:  Eloi  Desilets,  alterations,  federal  bldg.  Brockville  Ont:  Art  Fleck, 
renovations,  Postal  Annex.  Napanee  Ont:  Dorland  Jackson,  installation  of  stokers,  federal 
bldg.  Ottawa  Ont:  Able  Construction  Ltd,  alterations,  Kent-Albert  bldg;  Louis  G  Fortin 
Construction  Co,  renovations,  Kent-Albert  bldg;  J  R  Statham  Construction  Ltd,  repairs 
to  bathroom,  Rideau  Hall;  Thos  Gregoire,  general  repairs,  New  Supreme  Court  Bldg; 
Roger  Boivin  Painters  Ltd,  redecoration  of  Public  Archives,  Sussex  St;  Ottawa  Typewriter 
Co  Ltd,  erection  of  private  offices,  DBS  bldg;  R  A  Bingham  &  Son,  general  alterations, 
British  American  Bank  Note  Bldg;  Oak  Construction  Co  Ltd,  renovations,  Imperial  Optical 
Bldg,  246  Queen  St.  Vancouver  B  C:  Jackson  Sheet  Metal  &  Roofing,  roof  repairs,  Customs 
House;  Finning  Tractor  &  Equipment  Co  Ltd,  replacement  of  engine  for  workboat 
“Tsekoa”. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority 

St  Catharines  Ont:  Provincial  Engineering  Ltd,  modification  of  wire  rope  fenders, 
Welland  Canal.  Sault  Ste  Marie  Ont:  Soo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co  Ltd,  rehabilitation  of 
valve  machinery,  Sault  Ste  Marie  Canal. 

Department  of  Transport 

Yarmouth  N  S:  Central  Construction  Co,  construction  of  remote  transmitter  bldg 
&  related  work,  Cheboque  Point.  Montreal  Que:  The  Foundation  Company  of  Canada 
Ltd,  erection  of  superstructure  of  loading  fingers  &  aeroquay,  New  Terminal  Bldg,  Airport- 
The  Foundation  Company  of  Canada  Ltd,  installation  of  central  heating  system,'  Airport! 
Rouyn  Que:  Bedard-Girard  Ltd,  installation  of  LI  lighting  for  approaches  08  &  26  & 
MI  lighting,  runway  08-26  extension.  North  Bay  Ont:  Alger,  Leckie  Associates  Ltd, 
installation  of  air  conditioning  system,  IFR  Room,  Control  Tower,  Airport.  Cranbrook  B  C: 
Wirtanen  Electric  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  medium  intensity  lighting  on  Runway  18-36. 
Penticton  B  C:  Cooper  &  Gibbard  Electric  Ltd,  installation  of  "medium  intensity  runway 
&  taxiway  lighting  on  Runway  16-34. 
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PRICES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Consumer  Price  Index,  March  1960 

A  drop  of  1.2  per  cent  in  the  food  index 
between  February  and  March  caused  a 
decline  of  0.2  per  cent  in  the  consumer 
price  index  (1949=100),  from  127.2  to 

126.9.  The  other  four  group  indexes  re¬ 
corded  little  or  no  change.* 

Despite  this  fourth  successive  drop  in 
the  total  index,  it  was  still  higher  than  in 
March  last  year,  when  it  stood  at  125.5. 

The  food  index  moved  from  120.8  to 

119.4,  as  further  price  declines,  averaging 
nearly  2  cents  a  pound,  were  reported  for 
beef  and  pork  cuts.  Bacon  was  down  7  cents 
a  pound.  Price  decreases  occurred  on  a  wide 
range  of  fresh  vegetables;  potatoes  were 
down  slightly  from  February  levels  after 
a  series  of  price  increases  in  previous 
months.  Egg  prices,  after  reaching  a  record 
low  in  February  of  41  cents  a  dozen, 
climbed  6  cents  a  dozen  in  March. 

This  year’s  March  food  index  is  0.5  per 
cent  below  the  March  1959  level  of  120.0. 
Compared  with  a  year  ago,  prices  for  beef 
were  8  per  cent  lower,  pork  8  per  cent 
lower,  eggs  10  per  cent  lower,  dairy  items 
2  per  cent  higher,  cereals  1  per  cent  higher, 
fresh  and  canned  fruits  5  per  cent  higher, 
and  vegetables,  largely  because  of  potatoes, 
10  per  cent  higher. 

The  shelter  index  was  unchanged  at 

142.9. 

The  clothing  index  increased  0.5  per 
cent  from  109.8  to  110.4.  Most  of  this 
movement  reflected  price  advances  from 
end-of-season  sales  for  women’s  and  girls’ 
coats. 

The  household  operation  index  increased 
a  fractional  0.2  per  cent  from  123.2  to 

123.4,  as  higher  prices  were  reported  for  a 
number  of  items  of  household  utensils  and 
equipment,  including  glassware,  saucepans 
and  garbage  cans.  Some  furniture  and  floor 
covering  items  were  up  somewhat  from 
sale  prices  of  previous  months.  Laundry 
rates  and  shoe  repair  prices  both  advanced 
1  per  cent. 

The  other  commodities  and  services  in¬ 
dex  was  unchanged  at  137.0,  as  lower 
quotations  on  new  passenger  cars  balanced 
price  increases  for  a  number  of  automobile 
operation  items. 

*See  Table  F-l  at  back  of  book. 


Other  groups  indexes  one  year  earlier 
(March  1959)  were:  shelter  140.3,  clothing 

109.4,  household  operation  122.3  and  other 
commodities  and  services  133.4. 

City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  February  1960 

Seven  of  the  ten  regional  city  consumer 
price  indexes  (1949=100)  were  lower 
between  the  beginning  of  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  I960.*  Declines  ranged  from  0.1  per 
cent  in  Halifax  to  0.5  per  cent  in  Winnipeg. 
Indexes  in  both  Saint  John  and  Toronto 
were  unchanged  and  the  index  for  St.  John’s 
rose  a  fractional  0.1  per  cent. 

Food  indexes  were  lower  in  seven  regional 
cities,  unchanged  in  Saint  John,  and  up 
0.2  per  cent  in  both  Halifax  and  St.  John’s. 
Shelter  indexes  were  down  in  both  St.  John’s 
and  Halifax,  up  fractionally  in  Saint  John, 
unchanged  in  four  cities,  and  up  in  the 
three  westernmost  regional  cities.  Clothing 
indexes  showed  mixed  results:  three  regional 
city  indexes  were  higher,  four  lower  and  the 
remaining  three  unchanged.  The  household 
operation  group  indexes  experienced  similar 
movements  as  three  city  indexes  increased, 
four  decreased  and  three  were  at  the  same 
levels  as  the  previous  month.  Other  com¬ 
modities  and  services  group  indexes  recorded 
little  or  no  movement:  six  of  the  ten  regional 
city  indexes  were  unchanged,  two  were  up 
a  fractional  0.1  per  cent  and  the  other  two 
were  down  0.1  per  cent. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  January  and  February  were 
as  follows:  Winnipeg  —0.6  to  124.1;  Ottawa 
—  0.5  to  127.6;  Edmonton-Calgary  —0.4  to 
123.2;  Montreal  —0.3  to  127.5;  Saskatoon- 
Regina  —0.3  to  123.5;  Vancouver  —0.2  to 
129.1;  Halifax  -0.1  to  127.0;  and  St. 
John’s  +0.1  to  1 1 4.8 1 .  Saint  John  and 
Toronto  remained  unchanged  at  129.1  and 
129.7  respectively. 

Wholesale  Price  Index,  February  1960 

Canada’s  general  wholesale  price  index 
(1935-39=100)  edged  down  0.2  per  cent 
in  February  to  230.0  from  230.5  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  index  stood  at  230.8  in  February 
last  year. 

Two  of  the  major  group  indexes  were 
down  during  the  month,  four  were  up,  and 
the  remaining  two  were  unchanged. 


*See  Table  F-2  at  back  of  book. 
JOn  base  June  1951=100. 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958  1959  1960  1961 

Yearly  Average  Monthly  Indexes 


The  animal  products  group  index  re¬ 
corded  its  fifth  consecutive  decline,  moving 
down  1.5  per  cent  to  242.6  from  246.4. 
This  decrease  was  the  main  factor  in  the 
drop  in  the  total  index  and  was  largely 
attributable  to  lower  prices  for  dressed  fowl, 
fresh  and  cured  meats,  hides  and  skins,  and 
livestock.  The  textile  products  group  index 
eased  0.3  per  cent  to  228.5  from  229.2  as 
a  result  of  lower  prices  for  imported  raw 
wool  and  worsted  yarns. 

Higher  prices  for  copper  and  its  products 
and  tin  moved  the  non-ferrous  metals  group 
index  up  1.0  per  cent  to  178.2  from  176.5. 
Price  increases  for  explosives  and  fertilizer 
materials  more  than  offset  decreases  for 
tanning  and  dyeing  materials  to  raise  the 
chemical  products  index  to  188.3  from 
187.8.  The  wood  products  and  vegetable 
products  groups  were  slightly  higher  at 
304.8  and  202.4,  respectively. 

The  indexes  for  the  iron  products  and 
non-metallic  minerals  groups  were  un¬ 
changed  at  256.3  and  186.2,  respectively. 

1  he  index  of  Canadian  farm  product 

prices  at  terminal  markets  (1935-39=100) 
rose  3.4  per  cent,  from  210.5  to  217.7, 
between  February  25  and  March  26.  The 
field  products  index  rose  3.5  per  cent  from 
171.3  to  177.3,  reflecting  higher  prices  for 
potatoes,  particularly  in  the  East,  western 


flax  and  eastern  peas  and  corn,  which  were 
partly  offset  by  declines  for  eastern  rye, 
oats  and  wheat.  The  animal  products  index 
increased  3.4  per  cent  from  249.7  to  258.1; 
price  increases  were  reported  for  eggs,  hogs, 
lambs,  steers  and  eastern  poultry. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  February  1960 

After  two  successive  declines  of  0.1  per 
cent,  the  United  States  consumer  index 
(1947-49=100)  rose  0.2  per  cent  between 
mid-January  and  mid-February  to  return 
to  the  record  high  of  125.6  first  reached  in 
November  1959.  December’s  index  was 
125.5  and  January’s,  125.4.  The  index  in 
February  1959  was  123.7. 

Mostly  responsible  for  the  latest  rise  was 
the  cost  of  services,  especially  hospital 
insurance  and  mortgage  interest  rates.  Food 
prices  were  down  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
month;  they  were  at  their  lowest  since 
December  1957  and  5.1  per  cent  below  the 
peak  reached  in  1958. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  January  1960 

The  United  Kingdom  index  of  retail 
prices  (Jan.  17,  1956=100)  dropped  0.3 
per  cent  between  mid-December  and  mid- 
January,  from  110.2  to  109.9.  A  year 
earlier,  January  1959,  it  was  110.4. 

The  fall  in  the  index  resulted  mainly 
from  a  reduction  in  egg  prices. 
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Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not  for 
sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour.  Persons 
wishing  to  purchase  them  should  com¬ 
municate  with  the  publishers.  Publications 
listed  may  be  borrowed  by  making  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Librarian,  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa.  Students  must  apply  through  the 
library  of  their  institution.  Applications  for 
loans  should  give  the  number  (numeral)  of 
the  publication  desired  and  the  month  in 
which  it  was  listed  in  the  Labour  Gazette. 

Agriculture  List  No-  1?8 

L  United  Nations.  Economic  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 
Study  prepared  by  the  ECAEE/FAO  Agri¬ 
culture  Division.  Bangkok,  United  Nations, 

1958.  Pp.  100. 

2.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Farm 
Labor  Fact  Book.  Washington,  GPO,  1959. 
Pp.  240. 

Contents:  Farm  Work  Force.  Farm  Opera¬ 
tors.  Unpaid  Family  Workers.  Hired  Farm 
Workers.  Migrant  Farm  Workers.  Imported 
Farm  Workers.  Hours,  Wages,  Earnings,  In¬ 
comes. 

Annual  Reports 

3.  Alberta.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  An¬ 
nual  Review  of  Business  Conditions,  Alberta, 

1959.  Edmonton,  1960.  Pp.  12,  4. 

4.  Australian  Stevedoring  Industry 
Authority.  Report  for  the  Year  ended  30th 
June  1959.  With  Financial  Accounts.  Syd¬ 
ney,  1959.  Pp.  107. 

5.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Annual  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended 
March  31,  1959.  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer, 
1959.  Pp.  90. 

6.  Great  Britain.  Ministry  of  Pensions 
and  National  Insurance.  Report  for  the 
Year  1958.  London,  HMSO,  1959.  Pp.  130. 

7.  Manitoba.  Department  of  Labour. 
Annual  Wage  and  Salary  Survey,  1959, 
reflecting  Rates  contained  in  Final  Septem¬ 
ber  1959  Payroll.  Winnipeg  [1959?]  Pp.  74. 

8.  National  Institute  of  Housework- 
ers.  Annual  Report,  1958-59.  Harrow-on- 
the-Hill,  Eng.,  1959.  Pp.  27. 

9.  New  Zealand.  Department  of  Statis¬ 
tics.  Report  on  Prices,  Wages,  and  Labour 
Statistics  of  New  Zealand  for  the  Year  1958. 
Wellington,  Government  Printer,  1959.  Pp. 
104. 

10.  Quebec  (Prov.).  Department  of 
Labour.  General  Report  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour  . . .  on  the  Activities  of  his  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  Year  ending  March  31, 
1959.  Quebec,  1959.  Pp.  315. 


11.  World  Confederation  of  Organi¬ 
zations  of  the  Teaching  Profession. 
WCOTP  Annual  Report  including  a  Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of 
Delegates,  Washington,  1959.  Washington, 
1959.  Pp.  92. 

Arbitration,  Industrial 

12.  Levinson,  Martin  L.  A  Digest  of 
Arbitration  Board  Decisions  involving  Dis¬ 
charge  and  Discipline  in  Ontario.  Toronto, 
1959.  Pp.  83. 

An  account  of  legal  decisions  dealing  with 
discharge  or  dismissal  of  employees  in  Ontario. 

13.  U.S.  Board  of  Inquiry  on  the  1959 
Labor  Dispute  in  the  Steel  Industry. 
Final  Report  to  the  President,  the  1959 
Labor  Dispute  in  the  Steel  Industry.  Sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Board  of  Inquiry  under  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  10843.  January  6,  1960.  Wash¬ 
ington,  1960.  1  Volume  (various  pagings). 

Some  of  the  issues  in  dispute  between  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  and  the  steel 
companies  were  wages,  insurance,  pensions,  and 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits,  subcon¬ 
tracting,  contract  duration,  etc. 

Automation 

14.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Research  Department.  Labor  looks  at 
Automation.  Rev.  ed.  Washington,  1959. 
Pp.  28. 

15.  Diebold,  John.  Automation:  Its  Im¬ 
pact  on  Business  and  Labor,  by  John 
Diebold,  and  a  Statement  by  the  NPA  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Automation.  Washington,  National 
Planning  Association,  1959.  Pp.  64. 

The  author  describes  some  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  automation  that  have  already  occurred 
and  suggests  further  developments  which  might 
be  studied  and  he  also  discusses  some  current 
arguments  on  the  economic  and  social  con¬ 
sequences  of  automation. 

Disabled — Rehabilitation 

16.  Jewish  Vocational  Service  and 
Employment  Center,  Chicago.  Adjusting 
People  to  Work.  [ The  Operations  and 
Results  of  the  Vocational  Adjustment  Cen¬ 
ter]  by  William  Gellman  [and  others]  2d  ed. 
Chicago,  1957.  Pp.  139. 

A  study  of  246  people  suffering  from  various 
handicaps  who  worked  in  the  Vocational  Ad¬ 
justment  Center  workshop  of  the  Jewish  Voca¬ 
tional  Service  and  Employment  Center  in 
Chicago  during  the  period  July  1951  and 
December  31,  1954. 

17.  Pan-Pacific  Rehabilitation  Confer¬ 
ence,  Sydney,  1958.  Conquering  Physical 
Handicaps.  Official  Proceedings  of  the  First 
Pan-Pacific  Rehabilitation  Conference  held 
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in  Sydney,  Australia,  Nov,  10-14,  1958. 
[Sydney?]  Australian  Advisory  Council  for 
the  Physically  Handicapped  [1959?]  Pp.  591. 

Economic  Conditions 

18.  Adelaide.  University.  Summer 
School  of  Business  Administration.  Aus¬ 
tralian  Development.  Adelaide,  The  Griffin 
Press,  1959.  Pp.  48. 

Partial  Contents:  Australian  Development 
and  Secondary  Industry,  by  W.  A.  Westerman. 
Agricultural  Development,  by  F.  G.  Jarrett. 
Mineral  Development,  by  E.  A.  Rudd. 

19.  Canada.  Parliament.  Senate.  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  on  Finance.  Proceedings  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Finance  on  the 
Threat  of  Inflation  in  Canada.  Ottawa, 
Queen’s  Printer,  1959.  Pp.  485. 

The  Senate  Standing  Committee  on  Finance 
which  heard  various  authorities  on  the  question 
of  the  threat  of  inflation  in  Canada  concluded 
that  inflation  is  not  inevitable. 

20.  Lindsay,  Franklin  A.  The  Growth  of 
Soviet  Economic  Power  and  Its  Conse¬ 
quences  for  Canada  and  the  United  States; 
[Report  prepared  for]  Canadian- American 
Committee.  [Washington?  1959]  Pp.  27. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  Russians  could 
be  formidable  competitors  in  the  world  markets 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  decade. 

21.  U.S.  Office  of  Business  Economics. 
U.S.  Income  and  Output;  a  Supplement  to 
the  Survey  of  Current  Business.  Washington, 

1958.  Pp.  241. 

Partial  Contents:  Economic  Growth  and  Pro¬ 
gress.  Expansion  of  Regional  Markets.  Family 
Income  and  Buying  Power.  Progress  in  Past 
Quarter  Century.  How  the  Estimates  were 
made.  Strengthening  the  Gross  National  Product 
Measure.  Developments  in  the  Estimation  of 
National  Income.  Measurement  of  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Movements.  Recommendations  for 
Improvement  of  Primary  Source  Data.  National 
Income  and  Product  Tables. 

22.  U.S.  President,  1953-  (Eisen¬ 
hower).  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  January  20, 
1960.  Washington,  GPO,  1960.  Pp.  243. 

Industrial  Relations 

23.  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com¬ 
munity.  High  Authority.  La  representation 
des  travailleurs  sur  le  plan  de  Ventreprise 
dans  le  droit  des  pays  membres  de  la  CECA, 
par  G.  Boldt  [and  others]  Luxembourg, 

1959.  Pp.  348. 

Deals  with  labour  laws  as  they  concern 
employees’  representation  in  management  in 
West  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Luxem¬ 
burg,  and  The  Netherlands. 

24.  Illinois.  University.  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations.  Guttman- 
Type  Scales  for  Union  and  Management 
Attitudes  toward  Each  Other,  by  Ross 
Stagner,  W.  E.  Chalmers,  and  Milton  Der- 
ber.  Urbana,  1959.  Pp.  293-300. 


An  analysis  of  the  answers  to  fourteen 
multi-choice  questions  which  were  submitted 
to  76  executives  and  81  union  officials  in  41 
firms. 

25.  Labor-Management  Conference, 
West  Virginia  University.  9th,  1959.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Labor- 
Management  Conference,  April  10-11,  1959. 
Arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of 
Commerce,  the  College  of  Law  [ and]  the 
Department  of  Political  Science.  Morgan¬ 
town,  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  West 
Virginia  University,  1959.  Pp.  89. 

Contents:  The  Impact  of  Unions  and  Tech¬ 
nological  Change  on  Wage  Payment  Systems. 
Wage  Changes  and  Economic  Stability.  Chang¬ 
ing  Work  Force  Requirements  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

International  Agencies 

26.  Colombo  Plan  Bureau.  The  Seventh 
Year;  Progress  of  the  Colombo  Plan. 
Colombo,  1959.  Pp.  96. 

27.  Spaak:,  Paul  Henri.  Why  NATO? 
[Harmondsworth,  Eng.]  Penguin  Books, 
1959.  Pp.  62. 

Mr.  Spaak  is  Secretary-General  of  NATO. 
He  reviews  the  history  of  the  NATO  Alliance 
during  its  ten-year  existence. 

Labour  Laws  and  Legislation 

28.  Hicks,  R.  V.  Labour  Relations  and 
The  Law.  Address  [to  the]  30th  Annual 
meeting  [of  the]  Canadian  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Toronto,  October  19,  20,  21, 
1959.  Montreal,  1959.  Pp.  9. 

The  author  comments  on  current  Canadian 
labour  legislation  and  makes  certain  suggestions 
for  its  amendment. 

29.  Goldberg,  Arthur  Joseph.  Analysis 
of  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis¬ 
closure  Act  of  1959.  (Public  Law  86-257, 
86th  Congress,  1st  Session)  effective  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1959  [by]  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  and 
Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn.  Washington,  Indus¬ 
trial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO,  1959. 
Pp.  72. 

Text  of  act:  p.  45-72. 

Labour  Organization 

30.  American  Federation  of  Labour 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Department  of  Education.  How  to 
run  a  Union  Meeting.  Washington,  1959. 
Pp.  63. 

Partial  Contents:  Let’s  plan  Meetings.  What 
makes  a  Good  Chairman?  The  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  Local  Treasurer.  Committees  and 
their  Reports.  Basic  Rules  of  Order — How 
Motions  get  Action.  How  Action  takes  Place. 
Motions  to  help  keep  Order.  Motions  for 
Unusual  Action.  Nominations  and  Elections. 
Voting  for  Officers.  A  List  of  Motions  with 
Peculiar  Characteristics.  All  the  Rules  at  a 
Glance. 

31.  Australia  Workers’  Union.  Official 
Report  of  the  73rd  Annual  Convention  .  . . 
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Queensland,  January  21,  1959  together  with 
Head  Office  and  “Worker”  Accounts.  Syd¬ 
ney,  1959.  Pp.  156. 

32.  Confederation  des  Travailleurs 
Cateioliques  du  Canada.  Proces-verbal, 
Trente-huitieme  session  du  Congres  de  la 
CTCC,  Quebec,  P.Q.,  1959.  Quebec,  1959. 
Pp.  318. 

Congress  held  Sept.  13  to  19,  1959. 

33.  Indian  National  Trade  Union  Con¬ 
gress.  Some  Facts  about  INTUC.  New 
Delhi,  1959.  Pp.  32. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Indian  National  Trade 
Union  Congress  tracing  its  development  from 
its  formation  in  1947  to  1959. 

34.  International  Federation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Trade  Unions.  Le  mouvement  syndical 
chretien  dans  le  monde.  [ Proces-verbaux ] 
XIIIe  Congres,  Vevey  (La  Suisse)  25-28  juin 

1958.  [Courtrai,  Belgium?  1959?]  Pp.  463. 

35.  Newfoundland  Federation  of  La¬ 
bour.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Twenty-third  Annual  Convention  held  at 
Corner  Brook,  July  20-23,  1959.  St.  lohn’s, 

1959.  Pp.  24. 

36.  Saskatchewan  Federation  of  La¬ 
bour.  Minutes  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Fourth  Convention  .  . .  held  in  Regina,  Octo¬ 
ber  22-  23  and  24,  1959.  [Moose  law?] 
1959.  1  Volume  (various  pagings). 

37.  Swedish  Confederation  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Associations.  Swedish  Professional 
Associations  as  Trade  Unions.  Stockholm, 
1959.  Pp.  24. 

A  history  of  the  Swedish  Confederation  of 
Professional  Associations. 

38.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund.  Report 
for  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1959.  Washing¬ 
ton,  1959.  Pp.  40. 

39.  U.S.  Office  of  International  Labor 
Affairs.  The  International  Union  of  Food 
and  Drink  Workers’  Associations.  Washing¬ 
ton,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  104. 

Contents:  Brief  History.  Structure  of  the 
IUFD.  Trade  Groupings.  Membership.  Finances 
and  Publications.  Relations  with  International 
Trade  Union  Organizations.  Relations  with 
International  Government  Organizations.  Out¬ 
look. 

Labouring  Classes 

40.  British  Columbia.  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board.  Compensation  Handbook 
for  Workmen.  Vancouver,  1959.  Pp.  30. 

41.  Lockwood,  David.  The  Blackcoated 
Worker;  a  Study  in  Class  Consciousness. 
London,  Allen  &  Unwin,  1958.  Pp.  224. 

A  study  of  the  economic  position,  working 
environment  and  social  status  of  office  workers 
in  Great  Britain. 

Management 

42.  Bennet,  Carrie  Lynn.  Defining  the 
Manager’s  Job;  the  AMA  Manual  of  Posi¬ 
tion  Descriptions.  New  York,  American 
Management  Association,  1958.  Pp.  447. 


Based  on  an  AMA  survey  of  140  companies, 
this  book  contains  about  150  position  descrip¬ 
tions  for  all  levels  of  management.  Contains 
information  “on  creating  and  using  position 
descriptions;  companies  establish  and  gain 
acceptance  for  a  description  program;  how 
descriptions  are  actually  prepared,  etc.” 

43.  Dalton,  Melville.  Men  who  man¬ 
age;  Fusions  of  Feeling  and  Theory  in 
Administration.  New  York,  Wiley,  1959 
Pp.  318. 

A  study  of  managers  in  several  commercial 
and  industrial  firms.  Discusses  typical  and 
recurring  problems  which  arise  in  management. 

44.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Office 
of  Personnel  Administration.  Training 
Supervisors  to  write  Performance  Require¬ 
ments;  Conference  Leader’s  Guide.  Wash¬ 
ington,  1959.  Pp.  38. 

The  objectives  of  this  pamphlet  are,  “1.  To 
learn  how  to  write  performance  requirements 
covering  each  position  in  the  office.  2.  To  assist 
supervisors  in  the  use  of  performance  require¬ 
ments  in  managing  work  and  supervising 
people.” 

Occupations 

45.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Economics  and  Research  Branch.  Forge 
Shop  Occupations.  Rev.  ed.  Ottawa,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1959.  Pp.  24. 

Describes  types  of  jobs,  preparation  and 
training,  qualifications,  working  conditions, 
wages,  and  outlook  in  the  occupation. 

46.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Economics  and  Research  Branch.  Physical 
and  Occupational  Therapist.  Ottawa,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1959.  Pp.  24. 

Provides  information  about  nature  of  the 
work,  duties,  personal  qualities,  educational 
requirements,  working  conditions,  places  of 
employment,  organizations,  and,  trends  in  the 
profession. 

47.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Economics  and  Research  Branch.  Teacher. 
Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1959.  Pp.  32. 

Provides  information  about  the  field  of 
work,  duties  and  responsibilities,  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  training,  qualifications,  advancement,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  earnings,  teacher  organizations, 
and  trends  in  the  profession. 

48.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Economics  and  Research  Branch.  Tool 
and  Die  Maker.  Rev.  ed.  Ottawa,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1959.  Pp.  24. 

Describes  types  of  jobs,  qualifications,  pre¬ 
paration  and  training,  working  conditions, 
related  occupations,  and  outlook. 

Older  Workers 

49.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Economics  and  Research  Branch.  A  ge  and 
Performance  in  Retail  Trade.  Two  Case 
Studies  of  the  Relation  between  Age  and 
Selected  Characteristics  of  Sales  Personnel 
in  Two  Department  Stores.  Ottawa,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1959.  Pp.  16. 

A  study  of  two  large  department  stores  in 
two  Canadian  cities  showed  that  the  older  sales 
employee  had  as  good  a  sales  record  as  the 
younger  employee,  if  not  better. 
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50.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Economics  and  Research  Branch.  The 
Aging  Worker  in  the  Canadian  Economy. 
Ottawa,  1959.  Pp.  61. 

Contents:  The  Age  Composition  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Population.  The  Age  Composition  of  the 
Canadian  Labour  Force.  The  Occupations  of 
Older  Workers.  Unemployment  of  Older  Work¬ 
ers.  The  Income  Position  of  Older  People. 

51.  U.S.  Federal  Council  on  Aging. 
Programs,  Resources  for  Older  People; 
Report  to  the  President.  Washington,  GPO, 
1959.  Pp.  83. 

Contains  a  short  review  of  federal  activities 
and  resources  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  aging  with  suggestions  for  meeting  some  of 
the  problems,  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
programs  and  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  which  have  to  do  with  the  problems  of 
older  people. 

Productivity 

52.  American  Assembly.  Wages,  Prices, 
Profits,  and  Productivity;  Background  Papers 
and  the  Fi?ial  Report  of  the  Fifteenth  Amer¬ 
ican  Assembly,  Arden  House,  Harriman 
Campus  of  Columbia  University,  Harriman, 
New  York,  April  30-May  3,  1959.  Final  ed. 
New  York,  American  Assembly,  Columbia 
University,  1959.  Pp.  193. 

Contents:  Central  Issues  in  Wage-Price  Rela¬ 
tionships,  by  Charles  A.  Myers.  Patterns  of 
Wages,  Prices  and  Productivity,  by  Albert  Rees. 
Productivity,  Costs  and  Prices:  Concepts  and 
Measures,  by  John  W.  Kendrick.  Underlying 
Factors  in  the  Postwar  Inflation,  by  James  S. 
Duesenberry.  The  Impacts  of  Unions  on  the 
Level  of  Wages,  by  Clark  Kerr.  Wage  Behavior 
and  Inflation:  an  International  View,  by  Lloyd 
G.  Reynolds.  Policy  Problems:  Choices  and 
Proposals,  by  John  T.  Dunlop.  Productivity  and 
the  Consumer,  by  James  P.  Mitchell.  Labor 
Costs  and  Prices,  by  Sumner  H.  Slichter. 

53.  Haythorne,  George  Vickers.  Pro¬ 
ductivity  and  Employment.  [An  Address ]  to 
the  Eleventh  Annual  Conference  of  Provin¬ 
cial  Governments  Trade  and  Industry  Coun¬ 
cil,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  September  30, 
1959.  [Ottawa,  Dept,  of  Labour?  1959] 
Pp.  17. 

The  author  suggests  five  ways  that  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  can  help  to  increase  productivity 
and  employment:  1.  by  encouraging  the  training 
of  workers;  2.  by  encouraging  technical  im¬ 
provements  in  industry;  3.  by  encouraging 
research  into  economic  and  social  conditions; 
4.  by  supplying  information  on  various  aspects 
of  labour  and  working  conditions;  and,  5.  by 
encouraging  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  Labour-Management  Committees  in  plants. 

Scientists 

54.  Conference  on  Scientific  Man¬ 
power.  5th,  New  York,  1956.  Scientific 
Manpower,  1956;  Significant  Developments, 
Views  and  Statistics.  [ Papers  of  the  Fifth 
Conference  on  Scientific  Manpower.  123d 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  New  York, 
December  1956.]  Washington,  National 
Science  Foundation,  1957.  Pp.  62. 


Covers  significant  developments,  views  and 
statistics  concerned  with  scientists  and  engineers 
during  the  year  1956. 

55.  Conference  on  Scientific  Man¬ 
power.  6th,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1957. 
Scientific  Manpower,  1957.  Papers  of  the 
Sixth  Conference  on  Scientific  Manpower. 
[124th  Meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  December  1957.]  Washington, 
National  Science  Foundation  [1958]  Pp.  46. 

“Problems  of  the  impact  of  science  and 
scientific  research  on  industry,  government,  and 
education  were  examined  together  with  some 
of  their  implications  for  scientists,  including 
the  positive  role  that  scientists  themselves  play 
in  the  determination  of  this  influence.” 

56.  Conference  on  Scientific  Man¬ 
power.  7th,  Washington,  D.C.,  1958. 

Papers  of  the  Seventh  Conference  on  Scien¬ 
tific  Manpower.  [125  th  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Washington,  D.C.,  December 
1958]  Symposium  on  Demographic  and 
Sociological  Aspects  of  Scientific  Manpower. 
Washington,  National  Science  Foundation, 
1959.  Pp.  87. 

Partial  Contents:  Engineering  and  Science 
Degrees,  1959 — a  Projection,  by  Henry  H. 
Armsby.  Trends  in  the  Employment  of  College 
and  University  Graduates,  1959,  by  Frank  S. 
Endicott.  Technical  Manpower  Accession  and 
Utilization  Analysis  in  an  Expanding  Decen¬ 
tralized  Company,  by  Phil  N.  Scheid.  Trends  in 
Industrial  Requirements  for  Scientists  and  En¬ 
gineers,  by  Clarence  H.  Linder.  Requirements 
of  Higher  Educational  Institutions  for  Faculty 
in  Science,  by  Ray  C.  Maul.  Requirements  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  Scientists  and 
Engineers,  by  N.  J.  Oganovic.  The  Influence  of 
Government  on  the  Demand  for  Scientists  and 
Engineers,  by  Irving  H.  Siegel. 

57.  McCrensky,  Edward.  Scientific  Man¬ 
power  in  Europe;  a  Comparative  Study  of 
Scientific  Manpower  in  the  Public  Service 
of  Great  Britain  and  Selected  European 
Countries.  New  York,  Pergamon  Press,  1958. 
Pp.  188. 

Contents:  Scientists  in  Government.  Attract¬ 
ing  and  holding  Scientists.  The  Payment  of 
Professional  Public  Service.  Representation  of 
Scientists.  Higher  Education  of  Engineers. 
Organization  for  Research.  Comparison  among 
Countries  including  United  States  and  Russia. 

58.  Monsaroff,  Boris.  Economics, 
Science,  and  Production;  Science  as  a 
Politico-Economic  Factor  of  Production.  1st 
ed.  New  York,  Vantage  Press,  1958.  Pp. 
196. 

“The  present  work  has  in  view  a  two-fold 
purpose:  first,  to  acquaint  scientists  with  some 
economic  theories;  second,  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  economists  to  their  fallacy  of  dis¬ 
regarding  science.  It  will  also  point  out  ways  in 
which  modern  economic  concepts  might  be 
altered  or  modified  in  the  light  of  scientific 
development.”  cf.  Introduction. 

59.  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Junior- 
Year  Science  and  Mathematics  Students  by 
Major  Field  of  Study:  Fall  1957  [by] 
M.  Clemens  Johnson  and  Hazel  C.  Poole. 
Washington,  GPO,  1958.  Pp.  56. 
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Social  Workers 

60.  American  Public  Welfare  Associa¬ 
tion.  Competent  Staff,  a  Responsibility  of 
Public  Welfare  Administration.  Summary  of 
Material  presented  by  all  Participants  in  an 
Institute  sponsored  by  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  under  a  grant  made  by 
the  Rockfeller  Brothers  Fund,  December  3, 
4,  5,  1958,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Institute 
leaders:  Corinne  H.  Wolfe  [and]  Paul  V. 
Benner.  Chicago,  1959.  Pp.  59. 

61.  Horwitz,  John  J.  Education  for 
Social  Workers  in  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Handicapped.  New  York,  Council  on  Social 
Work  Education,  1959.  Pp.  76. 

Statistics 

62.  American  Statistical  Association. 
Methodological  Aspects  of  Statistics  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Development  Costs  and  Man¬ 
power.  Based  on  Papers  presented  at  a 
Session  of  the  American  Statistical  Associa¬ 
tion  Meetings,  December  1958.  Washington, 
U.S.  National  Science  Foundation,  1959. 
Pp.  132. 

Partial  Contents:  Problem  of  Definition,  Con¬ 
cept,  and  Interpretation  of  Research  and 
Development  Statistics,  by  Willis  H.  Shapley. 
Development  of  Statistics  relating  to  Research 
and  Development  Activities  in  Private  Indus¬ 
try,  by  Kenneth  P.  Sanow.  Methods  used  in  a 
Survey  of  Research  and  Development  Expendi¬ 
ture  in  British  Industry,  by  Ernest  Rudd.  Finan¬ 
cial  Data  on  Research  and  Development — their 
Uses  and  Limitations,  by  Kathryn  S.  Arnow.  The 
Annual  McGraw-Hill  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Survey,  by  Douglas  Greenwald.  Canadian 
Surveys  of  Research  and  Development,  by 
George  T.  McColm. 

63.  American  Statistical  Association. 
Business  and  Economic  Statistics  Sec¬ 
tion.  Proceedings.  Papers  presented  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  December 
27-30,  1958,  under  the  Sponsorship  of  the 
Business  and  Economic  Statistics  Section. 
Washington,  1959.  Pp.  376. 

Partial  Contents:  Major  Economic  Indicators: 
Canadian  Experience.  Adequacy  of  Monetary 
and  Financial  Statistics  for  Business  Cycle  and 
Money  Market  Analysis.  Statistical  Guides  to 
Non-Inflationary  Wage  Bargaining.  Estimating 
Federal  Government  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 
Significance  of  Postwar  Productivity  Trends. 

Wages  and  Hours 

64.  Alberta.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Wage  and  Salary  Rates — Alberta. 
Range  of  Wages  and  Weighted  Averages  by 
Type  of  Business  and  Hours  worked  per 
Week — by  Position,  Type  of  Business  and 
Salary  or  Wage  Rate,  Alberta-Calgary- 
Edmonton.  1  May  1959.  Edmonton,  1959. 

1  Volume  (unpaged). 

65.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Economic  and  Research  Branch.  Wage 
Rates,  Salaries  and  Hours  of  Labour.  Annual 


Report  No.  41,  October  1958.  Ottawa, 
Queen's  Printer,  1959.  Pp.  280. 

66.  Pen,  Jan.  The  Wage  Rate  under 
Collective  Bargaining.  Translated  by  T.  S. 
Preston.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University 
Press,  1959.  Pp.  216. 

The  author  examines  the  factors  involved  in 
wage  negotiation  and  develops  a  theory  about 
wage  negotiation. 

67.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Earnings  in  Wholesale  Trade,  June  1958. 
Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  33. 

A  study  of  straight-time  hourly  earnings  of 
nonsupervisory  workers  employed  by  merchant 
wholesalers,  agents  and  brokers,  and  assemblers 
of  farm  produce. 

Women 

68.  Holmes,  Verena.  Training  and 
Opportunities  for  Women  in  Engineering,  by 
Verena  Holmes  and  Lesley  S.  Souter.  Lon¬ 
don,  Women’s  Engineering  Society,  1958. 
Pp.  41. 

Describes  various  types  of  engineering  such 
as  mechanical,  electrical  or  civil,  and  discusses 
the  necessary  professional  training. 

69.  Klein,  Viola.  Working  Wives;  a  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Facts  and  Opinions  concerning  the 
Gainful  Employment  of  Married  Women  in 
Britain.  Carried  out  in  co-operation  with 
Mass  Observation  ltd.  London,  Institute  of 
Personnel  Management,  1959.  Pp.  63. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  about  two  thousand 
men  and  women  in  1957  in  Great  Britain.  Some 
of  the  questions  discussed  are:  Why  do  married 
women  go  out  to  work?  Do  they  do  it  to 
supplement  the  family  income?  Do  they  enjoy 
working  outside  their  home?  Do  they  find  the 
strain  of  housework  and  outside  work  too 
much?  Would  more  married  women  like  to 
have  a  job,  either  full-time  or  part-time?  What 
provision,  if  any,  do  working  mothers  make 
for  their  children  to  be  looked  after  while 
they  are  out  at  work?  What  influence  has  the 
employment  of  the  wife  had  on  a  marriage? 

70.  National  Council  of  Women  of 
Canada.  Year  Book,  1959.  Ottawa,  1959. 
Pp.  160. 

Youth — Employment 

71.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
History  of  Federal  Regulation  of  Child 
Labor.  Washington,  1959.  Pp.  [7]. 

72.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
Self-Training  Unit  on  Child-Labor  Laws 
for  Youth  Placement  Workers.  Washington, 
GPO,  1959.  Pp.  18. 

Briefly  describes  the  child  labour  provisions 
of  the  U.S.  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 
Public  Contracts  Act. 

73.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
Some  Facts  for  Young  Workers  about  Work 
and  Labor  Laws.  Washington,  GPO,  1959. 
Pp.  21. 

Prepared  for  beginner  workers.  Briefly  des¬ 
cribes  what  the  young  person  will  find  when 
he  starts  to  work  and  provides  general  infor¬ 
mation  about  State  and  Federal  labor  laws. 
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74.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
Young  Workers  under  18.  1958  supplement. 
Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  9. 

Miscellaneous 

75.  British  Columbia.  Research  Coun¬ 
cil.  Interim  Report  on  a  Study  of  Seasonal 
Unemployment  in  British  Columbia.  Van¬ 
couver,  1959.  Pp.  71. 

Discusses  causes  of  seasonal  unemployment 
and  mentions  some  of  the  industries  in  which 
it  occurs.  Suggests  some  methods  of  dealing 
with  seasonal  unemployment. 

76.  Editorial  Research  Reports.  Fringe 
Benefits,  by  William  R.  McIntyre.  Washing¬ 
ton,  1959.  Pp.  613-629. 

Discusses  the  types  and  trends,  the  cost  and 
effect  of  fringe  benefits. 

77.  Editorial  Research  Reports.  Reli¬ 
gion  in  Politics,  by  Norman  I.  Gelman. 
Washington,  1959.  Pp.  673-694. 


Mostly  a  discussion  of  a  Catholic  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate’s  chances  of  being  elected  in 
the  1960  election  in  the  U.S. 

78.  National  Conference  of  Canadian 
Universities  and  Colleges.  Proceedings, 
Thirty-fifth  Meeting,  8,  9,  10  June  1959, 
University  of  Saskatchewan.  Ottawa,  1959. 
Pp.  142. 

79.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  Starting  and  Managing  a  Small  Credit 
Bureau  and  Collection  Service,  by  Harold  A. 
Wallace.  Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  187. 

80.  Wermel,  Michael  Theodore.  The 
Outlook  for  Labor  Costs  in  Local  Govern¬ 
ments.  Pasadena,  Industrial  Relations  Sec¬ 
tion,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
1958.  Pp.  14. 

Contents:  Effect  of  Economic  Conditions  on 
Municipal  Operations.  The  Short-Run  Economic 
Outlook.  The  Long-Run  Economic  Trend. 
Trends  in  Local  Government  Labor  Costs. 
Local  Governmental  Labor  Cost  Problems  in 
the  Coming  Few  Years.  The  Longer  View 
ahead. 


DBS  Issues  New  Reference  Paper  on  Labour  Income 


A  new  reference  paper,  Labour  Income, 
1926-58,  was  released  last  month  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  publication  presents  for  the  first 
time  a  complete  record  of  annual  estimates 
of  labour  income  from  1926,  together  with 
monthly  figures  from  1947  to  1958  by 
industry  and  province  or  region.  Monthly 
series  have  been  seasonally  adjusted  and 


are  presented  in  both  unadjusted  and  ad¬ 
justed  form. 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  tables  the 
reference  paper  contains  explanations  of 
sources,  methods  and  concepts. 

The  publication  (catalogue  number  72- 
502)  is  available  from  the  Queen’s  Printer, 
Ottawa,  at  a  price  of  75  cents. 


Decisions  of  Umpire 

{Continued  from  page  S82) 

child’  and  the  words  and  expressions  in 
subparagraphs  (i)  to  (iv)  of  paragraph  (a) 
of  subsection  (3)  of  section  47”.  Now, — 
and  this  point  stands  out  quite  clearly  in 
the  statutes  as  quoted  in  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  referees — the  duration  of  the 
cohabitation  must  be  an  essential  part  of 
any  statutory  definition  of  the  expression 
“common-law  wife.”  In  fact,  it  varies  from 
one  to  seven  years  in  the  respective  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  aforementioned  statutes  and 
I  believe  the  variation  of  the  period  was 
not  so  much  the  result  of  an  absolutely 
arbitrary  decision  but  rather  the  legislator’s 
intent  to  introduce  a  condition  carefully 
calculated  to  fulfil  the  specific  or  general 
purpose  of  each  such  statute  referred  to. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  can  be  seen  that 
if  I  were  to  decide,  as  the  board  did,  that 
the  person  in  respect  of  whom  the  claimant 


requested  the  dependency  rate  of  benefit  is 
or  was  his  dependent  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  I  would, 
by  the  same  token,  be  entering  the  field  of 
definitions,  in  that  I  would  be  determining 
that  the  duration  of  the  cohabitation  in  the 
present  case  was  sufficient,  without  first 
knowing  whether  the  Commission  would  be 
willing  to  recognize  common-law  wives  as 
dependents,  since  it  has  not  yet  defined  the 
word  “wife”. 

Therefore,  until  such  time  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  exercised  its  exclusive  power 
in  that  connection,  I  consider  that  the  word 
“wife”  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (3)  of 
Section  47  of  the  Act  should  be  given  the 
same  normal  and  restrictive  meaning  as 
did  the  Umpire  in  decision  CUB  1174. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  allow  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Officer’s  appeal. 
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A — Labour  Force 

TABLE  A-l.— REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  JANUARY  16,  1960 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Canada 


The  Labour  Force 


Both  Sexes . 

Agricultural . 

Non-Agricultural 


6,203 

608 

5,595 


Males . 

Agricultural . 

N  on-Agri  cultural 


4,628 

577 

4,051 


Females . 

Agricultural . 

N  on-Agricultural 


1,575 

31 

1,544 


All  Ages . 

14-19  years . 

20-24  years . . . 

25-44  years . 

45-64  years . 

65  years  and  over. . . . 

Persons  with  Jobs 

All  status  groups . 

Males . 

Females . 


6,203 

574 

784 

2,881 

1,752 

212 


5,699 

4,184 

1,515 


Nfld. 


106 

• 

104 

86 

* 

84 

20 

• 

20 

106 

13 

18 

51 

22 

• 


79 

69 

20 


P.E.I. 

N.B. 

N.S. 


435 

46 

389 

336 

45 

291 

99 

* 

98 

435 

43 

58 

182 

130 

22 


387 

291 

96 


Que. 


1,738 

132 

1,606 

1,313 

125 

1,188 

425 

* 

418 

1,738 

202 

253 

803 

438 

42 


1,546 

1,146 

400 


Ont. 


2,317 

163 

2,154 

1,678 

151 

1,527 

639 

12 

627 

2,317 

189 

261 

1,095 

683 

89 


2,189 

1,568 

021 


Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 


1,049 

245 

804 

792 

235 

557 

257 

10 

247 


B.C. 


558 

20 

538 

423 

19 

404 

135 

• 

134 


1,049 

92 

131 

480 

306 

40 


558 

35 

63 

270 

173 

17 


991 

740 

251 


507 

380 

127 


Agricultural . 

Non-Agricultural 


594 

5,105 


Paid  Workers 

Males . 

Females. . 


4,647 

3,265 

1,382 


Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 


1 

78 

67 

50 

17 


44 

343 

306 

220 

86 


127 

1,419 

1,270 

910 

360 


161 

2,028 

1,874 

1,299 

675 


242 

749 

691 

464 

227 


19 

488 

439 

322 

117 


Both  Sexes 


504 


27(>) 


48 


192 


128 


58 


51 


Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 


Both  Sexes. . 
Males... 
Females 


5,475 

1,193 

4,282 


166 

57 

109 


471 

109 

362 


1,565 

318 

1,247 


1,789 

350 

1,439 


954 

228 

726 


530 

131 

399 


*  Less  than  10,000. 

0)  The  change  between  September  and  October  1958  in  the  level  of  estimates  of  “Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking 
work”  in  Newfoundland  appeared  to  be  mainly  a  manifestation  of  sampling  error.  This  factor  should  be  recongized  in 
any  comparison  of  estimates  for  September  1958  or  earlier  with  estimates  for  October  1958  or  later. 
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TABLE  A-2.-  PERSONS  LOOKING  FOR  WORK  IN  CANADA 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Week  Ended 
January  16,  1960 

Week  Ended 
December  12,  1959 

Week  Ended 
Janaury  17,  1959 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(') 

Total 

Seeking 

F  ull-Time 
Work(') 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

WorkC1) 

Total  looking  for  work . 

527 

499 

395 

377 

565 

536 

Without  Jobs . 

504 

478 

370 

354 

538 

512 

Under  1  month . 

148 

— 

132 

— 

130 

— 

1 —  3  months . 

252 

— 

162 

— 

257 

— 

4 —  6  months . 

63 

— 

41 

— 

93 

— 

7 — 12  months . 

24 

— 

20 

— 

37 

— 

13 — 18  months . 

* 

— 

* 

— 

13 

— 

19 — and  over . 

12 

— 

11 

— 

— 

Worked . 

23 

21 

25 

23 

27 

24 

1 — 14  hours . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

15-34  hours . 

15 

13 

16 

15 

18 

16 

(')  To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  those  in  the  “Total”  column. 
*  Less  than  10,000. 


TABLE  A-3 — DESTINATION  OF  ALL  IMMIGRANTS  BY  REGIONS 


Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


Period 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Yukon 

N.W.T. 

Canada 

Total 

Males 

1953  Total . 

4,049 

34,294 

90,120 

27,208 

13,197 

168,868 

91,422 

1954  Total . 

3,849 

28,419 

83, 029 

26,638 

12,292 

154,227 

84,531 

1955  Total . 

3,067 

22,117 

57,563 

15,559 

11,640 

109,946 

56,828 

1956  Total . 

3,029 

31,396 

90,662 

17,957 

17,930 

164, 857  C1) 

89,541 

1957  Total . 

5,092 

55,073 

147,097 

37,172 

37,730 

282,164 

154,226 

1958  Total . 

3,268 

28,443 

63,853 

15,756 

13,531 

124,851 

60,630 

1959  Total . 

2,163 

24,816 

55,976 

12,848 

11,125 

106,928 

51,476 

( 1 )  Total  includes  3,883  whose  destination  is  not  specified 


TABLE  A-4— DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORKERS  ENTERING  CANADA  BY  OCCUPATIONS 


Source:  Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 


1953  Total 

1954  Total 

1955  Total. 

1956  Total. 

1957  Total. 

1958  Total, 

1959  Total. 


nd 

G 

&  O 
£  o 



10,021 

9,983 

8,563 

10,339 

17,256 

8,497 

7,784 


O 


6,339 

6.775 

5.775 
9,492 

16,829 

6,745 

5,459 


&a 

si 

e,  o 
SO 


1,855 

1,938 

1,190 

2,255 

5,254 

1,229 

999 


S  g 

o.g 


3,185 

2,735 

2,146 

3,823 

6,559 

2,229 

2,107 


13,766 

11,974 

9,588 

13,800 

17,574 

11,501 

9,740 


M 

<9 


17,250 

10,920 

7,036 

7,500 

10,838 

5,071 

4,965 


h£.S 

.3.3 

gs 

6  "2 
Ei  § 



879 

763 

514 

649 

693 

513 

371 


*3  Sis 
o-g  § 

03  <U  o 

SSo 


26,492 

25,699 

15,117 

29,264 

54,376 

17,476 

12,792 


o 

go 


10,380 

13,011 

7,687 

12,482 

19,471 

9,388 

8,940 


966 

578 

371 

435 

661 

429 

394 


91,133 
84,376 
57,987 
91,039 
151,511 
63; 078 
53,551 
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B — Labour  Income 


Note:  The  estimates  of  labour  income  in  this  table 
National  Accounts.  Note  particularly  the  use  of  annual 
Quarterly  instead  of  monthly  totals  for  some  industries, 
because  of  rounding. 


have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  recent  revisions  to  the 
totals  instead  of  monthly  averages,  and  the  introduction  of 
Monthly  and  quarterly  figures  may  not  add  to  annual  totals 


TABLE  B-l— ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Year  and 
Month 

Monthly  Totals 

Quarterly  Totals1 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Trans¬ 

portation, 

Storage 

and 

Communi¬ 

cation2 

Forestry 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Public 

Utilities 

Trade 

Finance 

Services 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

men¬ 

tary 

Labour 

Income 

1955 — Total. . . . 

432 

4,148 

1,396 

329 

925 

204 

1,870 

3,211 

538 

1955 — i  otal. . . . 

498 

4,586 

1,560 

371 

1,210 

239 

2,069 

3,546 

617 

1957 — i  otal. . . . 

535 

4,805 

1,658 

336 

1,316 

263 

2,263 

3,954 

673 

1958 — 1  otal. . . . 

526 

4,745 

1,664 

271 

1,336 

285 

2,356 

4,334 

717 

1959 — Total. . . . 

552 

5,018 

1,756 

288 

1,463 

302 

2,527 

4,821 

770 

44.8 

400.9 

146  1 

Feb . 

45.1 

402.0 

136.9 

62.0 

292.3 

71.3 

603.0 

1,160.8* 

185.8* 

Mar . 

44.7 

405.4 

137.0 

April . 

44.9 

409.2 

140.2 

May . 

45.2 

420.7 

147.0 

68.5 

367.8 

75.3 

626.0 

1.218.4* 

191.7 

June . 

46.5 

429.2 

150.7 

July . 

47.2 

419.0 

152.9 

Aug . 

46.4 

422.7 

152.6 

62.4 

431.6 

78.3 

637.4 

1,211.3* 

195.1 

Sept . 

47.0 

433.0 

151.8 

Oct . 

47.0 

434.0 

150.7 

Nov . 

47.1 

421.0 

148.0 

94.2 

371.4 

77.4 

661.0 

1,230.1 

197.3 

Dec . 

46.1 

419.9 

142.5 

1960 — Jan.t. . .  . 

46.0 

418.9 

140.3 

Totals3 


13,223 

14,890 

15,996 

16,434 

17,717 

1,386.0 

1.386.7 

1,398.5 

1.427.2 

1.482.3 

1.527.4 

1.505.5 

1,515.4 

1.549.6 
1,545.2 

1.510.8 
1,482.1 

1.458.7 


1  Quarterly  figures  are  entered  opposite  the  middle  month  of  the  quarter  but  represent  quarterly  totals. 

2  Includes  post  office  wages  and  salaries. 

3  Figures  in  this  column  are  for  total  labour  income,  Canada,  but  are  not  totals  of  the  figures  in  the  remaining  columns 
of  this  table,  as  figures  for  labour  income  in  Agriculture,  Fishing  and  Trapping  are  not  shown.  (See  also  headnote.) 

f  Preliminary. 
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C — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 

Tables  C-l  to  03  are  based  on  reports  from  employers  having  15  or  more  employees— at  December,  1959 
employers  in  the  principal  non-agricultural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  2,736,275.  Tables  C-4 
(every  second  month)  and  05  are  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-l 
to  03.  They  relate  only  to  wage-earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables 
C  1  to  C  3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage  earners  in  the  reporting  firms 

TABLE  C-l— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Composite 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100)1 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100) 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Payrolls 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Payrolls 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Averages 

1954 . 

109.9 

151.6 

137.4 

59.04 

107.3 

150.0 

139.1 

61.15 

1955 . 

112.9 

161.2 

142.1 

61.05 

109.8 

159.5 

144.4 

63.48 

1956 . 

120.7 

182.0 

150.0 

64.44 

115.8 

176.8 

151.7 

66.71 

1957 . 

122.6 

194.7 

158.1 

67.93 

115.8 

185.3 

159.1 

69.94 

1958 . 

117.9 

194.1 

163.9 

70.43 

109.8 

182.7 

165.3 

72.67 

1959 

January . 

113.7 

192.2 

168.4 

72.34 

107.5 

185.1 

170.9 

75.16 

February . 

113.0 

193.1 

170.2 

73.11 

107.5 

186.2 

171.9 

75.59 

March . 

113.7 

193.0 

169.0 

72.60 

108.4 

186.8 

172.0 

75.22 

April . 

115.7 

198.0 

170.5 

73.26 

109.5 

189.9 

172.1 

75.69 

May . 

119.6 

206.3 

171.8 

73.82 

111.7 

195.2 

173.3 

76.20 

June . 

123.5 

212.8 

171.6 

73.71 

114.2 

199.2 

172.8 

75.96 

July . 

123.1 

212.4 

171.7 

73.76 

112.2 

194.6 

171.8 

75.56 

August . 

124.2 

213.3 

170.9 

73.42 

113.5 

196.1 

171.2 

75.27 

September . 

125.6 

218.3 

173.0 

74.30 

115.3 

202.4 

173.8 

76.43 

October . 

124.4 

217.3 

173.8 

74.66 

113.9 

201.8 

175.3 

77.06 

November . 

121.8 

211.6 

172.8 

74.23 

110.6 

195.3 

174.8 

76.86 

December* . 

I960 

118.1 

200.0 

168.6 

72.41 

108.4 

187.1 

170.9 

75.14 

January f . 

115.2 

202.2 

174.7 

75.04 

108.5 

194.4 

177.3 

77.95 

'  Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
(4)  Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and 
recreational  service). 

Technical  Note— A  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  dating  the  statistics  published  in  Tables  C-l  to  C-6  to 
conform  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  In  the  past,  statistics  for  the  last  pay  period  in 
a  month  were  labelled  “pay  period  preceding”  the  first  day  of  the  following  month.  From  now  on,  statistics  for  the  last 
pay  period  in  a  month  will  be  labelled  for  that  month.  Another  change  is  that  average  hourly  earnings,  formerly 
expressed  in  cents  carried  to  one  decimal  place,  are  now  published  in  dollars  and  cents. 

*  Revised. 

t  Preliminary. 
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TABLE  C-2— AREA  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Sotjkce:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Area 


Employment  Index  Numbers 


Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 


Provinces 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta  (including  Northwest  Territories) 
British  Columbia  (including  Yukon) . 

Canada . 


Urban  Areas 


St.  John’s . 

Sydney . 

Halifax . 

Moncton . 

Saint  John . 

Chicoutimi-Jonquiere. . . 

Quebec . 

Sherbrooke . 

Shawinigan  Falls . 

Three  Rivers . 

Drummond  ville . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa-Hull . 

Kingston . 

Peterborough . 

Oshawa . 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

St.  Catharines . 

Niagara  Falls . 

Brantford . 

Guelph . 

Galt . 

Kitchener . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

London . 

Sarnia . 

Windsor . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur 

Winnipeg . 

Regina  . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Calgary . 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 


Dec. 

1959 

Nov. 

1959 

Defc. 

1958 

119.5 

133.7 

112.5 

120.2 

132.7 

115.6 

97.0 

99.7 

94.6 

105.8 

104.8 

100.5 

116.9 

122.4 

114,4 

120.0 

122.3 

118.0 

109.7 

113.2 

107.9 

123.6 

129.4 

123.1 

151.7 

155.1 

148.4 

114.2 

117.3 

110.9 

118.3 

121.8 

115.8 

131.3 

146.6 

125.7 

93.6 

94.7 

90.2 

118.9 

119.7 

119.8 

103.3 

109.8 

98.1 

108.0 

101.4 

102.9 

108.8 

113.3 

112.5 

108.6 

111.9 

104.3 

100.2 

100.7 

97.9 

102.9 

104.1 

95.1 

110.2 

119.0 

104.1 

76.7 

78.7 

78.0 

122.2 

126.9 

119.5 

126.2 

127.9 

123.7 

109.1 

111.0 

108.2 

99.2 

101.6 

99.3 

184.0 

116.9 

180.9 

130.6 

134,4 

131.8 

111.2 

113.8 

106.6 

112.2 

107.5 

104.1 

93.3 

98.8 

95.6 

85.7 

88.4 

88.1 

125.0 

128.7 

122.3 

111.1 

115.6 

108.3 

121.9 

124.7 

116.1 

142.9 

142.3 

71.3 

94.2 

93.9 

93.7 

121.8 

126.8 

118.8 

123.2 

126.0 

124.0 

79.2 

78.1 

79.1 

149.1 

155.5 

139.0 

104.2 

108.3 

111.8 

111.2 

113.7 

109.8 

129.2 

134.4 

122.0 

134.2 

140.0 

129.3 

183.6 

189.3 

177.4 

170,5 

173.6 

164.9 

117.0 

118.2 

113.9 

113.3 

112.8 

118.1 

Dec. 

1959 

Nov. 

1959 

Dec. 

1958 

$ 

$ 

$ 

62.14 

63.65 

60.80 

54.52 

55.55 

51.16 

58.30 

60.84 

54.93 

60.17 

60.44 

58.88 

69.89 

71.92 

66.10 

75.27 

76.78 

71.47 

69.10 

70.59 

66.24 

70.70 

70.42 

68.25 

74.69 

76.43 

71.99 

79.29 

81.70 

74.35 

72.55 

74  23 

68  »1 

51.03 

52.20 

49.84 

67.26 

75.40 

60.94 

58.89 

58.73 

56.28 

57.49 

56.80 

54.96 

55.44 

57.24 

53.63 

88.72 

88.93 

82.96 

61.19 

63.11 

57.25 

56.87 

59.88 

54.18 

81.75 

82.31 

77.02 

66.38 

70.12 

58.70 

59.12 

59.89 

57.46 

70.92 

73.34 

66.76 

66.38 

68.42 

63.24 

70.70 

72.37 

69.00 

82.13 

83.27 

75.58 

84.87 

81 . 82 

84.29 

74.91 

76.73 

72.25 

80.44 

82.15 

75.81 

80.80 

83.14 

74.63 

78.19 

78.50 

74.77 

68.19 

69.86 

64.64 

66.58 

69.61 

60.98 

65.34 

66.43 

60.76 

67.26 

70.08 

62.40 

90.71 

87.23 

69.26 

65  10 

68.53 

62.57 

67.83 

70.14 

64.76 

93.08 

96.00 

89.51 

80.66 

80.01 

73.37 

94.42 

94.81 

86.52 

73.49 

76.26 

70.65 

66.56 

67.49 

62.95 

68.07 

67.48 

64.06 

67.00 

66.42 

63.55 

69.01 

71.52 

66.40 

70.91 

71.82 

67.11 

78.50 

80.10 

74.64 

70.98 

71.59 

67.53 

TABLE  C-4— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 

This  table  is  published  every  second  month. 
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TABLE  C-3— INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Industry 

Employment  Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages 
and  Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Dec. 

1959 

Nov. 

1959 

Dec. 

1958 

Dec. 

1959 

Nov. 

1959 

Dec. 

1958 

121.8 

133.7 

115  4 

$ 

89.13 

$ 

93.34 

$ 

84.13 

138.2 

140.8 

123.3 

92.29 

95.10 

87.40 

Gold..  .  .7 . 

72.8 

73.4 

72,9 

73.54 

75.48 

71.35 

199.0 

203.5 

170.3 

98.69 

101.69 

93.81 

98.5 

96.3 

102.7 

87.26 

93.18 

82.62 

Goal .  . 

51.8 

52.1 

55.5 

60.41 

74.76 

58.59 

299.7 

286.5 

288.3 

107.24 

107.61 

100.81 

115.6 

126.6 

117.2 

76.66 

84.04 

72.43 

Manufacturing . 

108.5 

110  6 

108.8 

75.34 

76.86 

70  91 

114.0 

114.4 

111.4 

80.91 

82.79 

75.82 

103.8 

107.4 

102.8 

70.18 

71.53 

66.35 

107.4 

115.9 

104.6 

68.91 

68.23 

65.25 

138.7 

144.4 

129.8 

80.18 

77.80 

73.08 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables . 

80.1 

99.5 

110.6 

102.7 

74.1 

104.5 

59.03 

70.96 

53.87 

75.23 

59.38 

68.75 

109.4 

110.8 

108.9 

66.30 

66.48 

63.94 

103.1 

107.6 

102.9 

91.55 

89.97 

85.58 

110.0 

94.2 

108.9 

65.60 

71.17 

61.76 

103.7 

106.0 

98.6 

74.45 

80.81 

71.95 

83.3 

87.0 

84.7 

47.81 

51.80 

44.69 

89.9 

92.8 

90.4 

45.09 

49.40 

41.48 

76.0 

77.0 

78.2 

60.27 

62.07 

56.43 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

63.6 

61.8 

64.7 

63.9 

75.6 

57.8 

56.99 

56.37 

58.43 

58.32 

51.77 

54.14 

84.9 

84.7 

80.6 

67.63 

68.88 

66.43 

86.5 

90.9 

87.3 

44.12 

47.63 

41.42 

85.6 

92.2 

87.6 

43.56 

46.21 

39.94 

90.0 

91.2 

91.1 

43.83 

48.07 

41.19 

Knit  goods . 

74.4 

78.9 

76.2 

44.57 

48.32 

42.27 

101.0 

104.6 

97.4 

63.07 

66.88 

58.09 

101.4 

104.7 

97.4 

65.39 

68.67 

59.77 

Furniture . 

110.6 

115.0 

107.1 

60.12 

65.39 

56.37 

81.2 

84.5 

79.1 

57.04 

60.35 

52.80 

122.3 

123.7 

120  4 

87.39 

89.91 

82.16 

123.2 

124.2 

120  6 

94.82 

96.92 

88.73 

119.8 

122.6 

119.9 

68.30 

72.19 

65.97 

122.4 

124.3 

118  4 

82.22 

83  35 

77.55 

109.2 

111.7 

102.4 

84.56 

87.70 

79  11 

76.6 

78.3 

65.5 

84  85 

86  36 

82.18 

152.1 

156.4 

151.7 

85.40 

87.46 

78.24 

Hardware  and  tools . 

100.9 

102.1 

95.9 

76.23 

79.29 

71.42 

98.8 

110.0 

93  1 

72  65 

75  90 

67  46 

Iron  castings . 

98.7 

100.7 

94  9 

79  17 

83  81 

74  49 

118.5 

119.1 

109  3 

81  86 

84  40 

78  88 

125.1 

126.3 

no  6 

99  14 

100  83 

94  53 

105.6 

111.2 

99  7 

79  39 

84  90 

74.57 

79  38 

Wire  and  wire  products . 

118.6 

116.8 

112.3 

85.11 

90  92 

109.9 

101.1 

119  4 

86  53 

86.49 

92.50 
94.07 

83  1 1 

80.99 

86.24 

87.76 

76.21 

74  82 

243.4 

246.7 

355  7 

92  35 

Motor  vehicles . 

117.0 

88.3 

109  0 

96  30 

107.6 

86.6 

106  9 

80  97 

63.1 

67.0 

64.5 

78  45 

80  08 

117.8 

119.1 

118  2 

78  60 

80  32 

73  11 

126  1 

128  0 

114  4 

88  84 

87.88 

83  28 

82.17 

77.61 

77.30 

92.19 

76.47 

83.66 

74.51 
72.68 
68.89 

70.46 
107.39 

84.63 

74.26 

98.47 

62.52 

Aluminum  products . 

141.0 

147.8 

130  1 

79  81 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

106.3 

109.0 

107  1 

78.50 

101.07 

80.69 

87.56 

79.72 

75.54 

74.27 

71.68 

114.41 

88.82 

77.33 

102.56 

66.38 

70  36 

74.14 

64.37 

76.99 

80.45 

96.95 
82.60 
89.44 
79.12 
79.64 
76.54 

75.76 
113.74 

88.07 

77.14 

99.77 
68.40 

78.24 

84.84 

67.39 

78.95 

Smelting  and  refining . 

144.1 

143.9 

120.9 
131  6 

136.4 

139.9 

111.7 

113.8 

111  3 

205.8 

215  5 

204.9 
131.0 
98.6 
142  6 

136.5 

144  3 

Clay  products . ' . 

97.0 

102  3 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

152.4 

150  8 

-Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

134.2 

134  7 

137  4 

Chemical  products . 

130  0 

131  2 

127.5 
116.2 
140.4 
119  fl 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations . 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

118.7 

150.0 

120.6 
149  9 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

124.7 

129  6 

Construction 

114  6 

133  5 

108.0 

108.2 

107.7 

124.9 

113.3 

134  0 

68.02 

60.95 

73.40 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . . 

116.7 

132  7 

Llectric  and  motor  transportation . 

130.2 

132.8 

139.7 
126  6 

Service. . . 

137.1 
124  3 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

122.0 

110.7 

115.8 

40.49 

43.57 

72.55 

40.72 

45.17 

74.23 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

110.4 

112  5 

40.80 

68.91 

Industrial  composite  . . . 

118.3 

121.8 
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TABLE  C-5.— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Sotracs:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 
_ (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 

Average  Weekly 
Hours 

Average  Hourly 
Earnings 

Average  Weekly 
Wages 

Dec. 

1959 

Nov. 

1959 

Dec. 

1958 

Dec. 

1959 

Nov. 

1959 

Dec. 

1958 

Dec. 

1959 

Nov. 

1959 

Dec. 

1958 

Mining . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels . 

no. 

1  59.4 

40.8 

41.9 
40.4 

no. 

42.6 

42.6 

43.3 

42.4 

42.1 
42.0 

42.3 

43.4 
49.9 

41.2 

40.7 

40.8 
40.7 

39.3 
42.0 

42.1 

40.3 

39.1 

37.3 

41.6 

39.6 

39.2 

40.6 

43.1 

41.2 

44.1 

44.7 

38.3 

36.9 

36.5 

42.1 

41.6 

40.6 

43.5 

42.4 

41.8 

41.9 

41.6 

39.6 

41.2 

39.6 

40.4 

42.1 

41.4 

41.3 

41.7 

40.8 

40.9 

40.2 

42.4 

37.1 

40.6 

40.1 

40.4 

41.2 

42.8 

39.8 

40.9 
41.0 

40.5 

40.4 

40.0 

41.9 

41.8 

43.2 

43.7 

42.2 

42.1 

40.8 

40.3 

41.2 

42.2 

40.5 

40.4 

40.8 

44.3 

39.4 
39.4 
40.2 

no. 

38.6 

40.3 

40.7 

40.1 

35.1 

31.3 

41.3 
37.5 

37.3 

37.5 
37.0 

37.8 

37.8 

34.6 

38.3 

41.6 

35.9 

39.2 
36.0 

36.4 

34.5 

33.9 

35.8 

38.9 

36.8 

40.8 

43.2 

32.7 

31.6 
30.0 

36.2 

36.3 

35.6 

37.3 

37.9 
38.0 

38.4 

36.9 

37.5 

37.4 

39.4 

36.3 

38.1 
37.0 

36.7 

35.7 
39.0 
36.0 

37.9 

39.1 
37.0 

35.9 
39.0 

37.6 

37.9 

37.7 

39.3 

37.8 

37.4 

37.9 

36.7 

35.9 

35.4 

38.7 

38.7 

39.6 

38.5 
41.0 

40.1 
39.0 

41.8 

37.6 

32.7 

30.6 

36.7 

42.4 

38.5 

39.2 

36.9 

$ 

2.68 

2.15 
1.64 
2.35 
1.97 
1.74 
2.24 
1.86 
1.78 

1.92 

1.63 
1.60 
1.86 
1.38 
1.66 
1.42 

1.93 
2.21 

1.64 
1.82 
1.20 

1.16 

1.29 
1.31 
1.28 
1.22 
1.42 
1.13 
1.15 
1.18 
1.05 
1.55 
1.66 

1.40 

1.30 
2.03 
2.18 
1.58 
2.10 
2.04 
2.06 
1.98 
1.76 
1.71 

1.94 
1.91 

2.40 
1.93 
2.03 
2.00 
2.26 

1.98 

1.93 

1.94 
2.09 

1.76 
1.86 
2.36 

1.79 

1.99 
1.64 

1.83 

1.90 

1.68 

1.77 
1.66 
1.74 
2.50 
1.94 
1.46 
2.26 
1.45 
1.88 
2.06 
1.60 

1.80 
1.02 
1.00 
0.98 

S 

2.06 

2.14 
1.62 

2.32 
1.93 
1.75 
2.23 
1.86 
1.74 
1.89 
1.60 
1.54 
1.83 
1.18 
1.68 
1.42 
1.86 
2.20 
1.74 
1.82 
1.19 
1.16 
1.27 
1.30 
1.30 
1.22 

1.39 
1.12 

1.14 
1.16 
1.04 
1.54 
1.65 

1.40 

1.32 
2.02 
2.18 
1.59 
2.10 
2.04 
2.03 
1.99 
1.77 

1.74 
1.95 
1.92 

2.40 
1.95 
1.99 
2.00 
2.24 
1.88 
1.94 
1.94 
2.00 

1.75 
1.86 
2.23 
1.79 
1.99 
1.61 

1.79 

1.98 

1.70 

1.73 

1.64 

1.68 

2.47 

1.90 

1.46 

2.21 

1.42 

1.88 

2.05 

1.58 

1.77 

1.01 

0.99 

0.98 

$ 

1.99 

2.05 

1.60 

2.24 
1.94 

1.75 

2.19 

1.78 
1.71 
1.84 
1.58 
1.55 

1.79 
1.39 
1.63 
1.39 
1.82 
2.12 
1.55 

1.76 
1.16 
1.09 
1.29 
1.27 
1.26 

1.19 
1.37 
1.09 
1.10 
1.15 
1.03 
1.48 

1.58 

1.36 

1.24 
1.98 
2.13 
1.53 
2.01 

1.96 

1.94 
1.89 
1.69 
1.04 
1.88 
1.82 
2.32 
1.87 

1.95 

1.97 
2.12 
1.93 
1.86 
1.87 

1.96 
1.71 
1.82 
2.21 
1.74 
1.95 

1.59 

1.74 

1.92 

1.63 

1.74 

1.61 

1.71 

2.37 
1.87 

1.40 
2.17 

1.41 
1.79 

1.97 
1.51 
1.73 
0.99 
0.97 
0.97 

82$01 

87.68 

68.60 

94.76 

71.34 

56.37 

94.41 
70.85 
68.78 
75.18 

62.52 

62.76 
77.00 
49.46 

64.42 
59.92 

71.89 
88.57 

59.13 
66.60 

42.53 

40.34 

47.71 
53.67 

51.54 

51.25 
60.84 

38.37 

38.56 
37.36 

39.28 

59.28 
62.82 

54.57 

51.20 

80.90 

88.26 

60.14 
80.63 

79.71 

78.73 
77.12 

70.71 
66.51 

74.71 
75.66 

95.61 

71.91 
80.81 

84.53 

90.11 
75.02 

75.96 

76.12 

83.98 
69.70 
71.80 

96.99 

69.73 

77.53 

65.14 

70.21 

72.97 
65.48 
69.39 
67.77 

66.72 

104.21 

78.21 

57.58 
94.33 
56.85 
65.19 
67.46 
60.83 

76.61 
39.44 
39.18 

37.54 

$ 

87.57 

90.98 

70.40 
98.50 
81.28 

73.49 

94.40 
80.74 
71.08 
77.62 

64.95 
62.67 
74.56 

46.52 

70.64 

59.65 
74.91 
86.01 
64.84 

75.78 

47.34 
45.33 

51.79 
55.93 

53.53 

53.65 

62.27 

42.80 

42.29 
42.36 

43.87 

64.10 

66.90 

61.11 

55.96 

84.53 

91.27 
65.95 

83.35 

83.99 
80.31 

80.31 
74.69 

72.11 

80.49 

79.87 
97.79 

79.76 
80.01 
85.08 

83.23 

76.29 

77.99 

78.12 
82.26 
74.82 

74.23 

91.31 

73.36 
80.62 
65.20 

71.38 

83.15 

71.23 
74.86 

71.76 

70.90 
103.78 

77.77 
58.63 
91.05 
59.75 
76.34 
82.58 

64.29 

78.49 
39.92 
39.17 

39.32 

3 

76.83 

82.40 

65.26 

89.91 
68.10 

54.73 

90.38 

66.91 

63.71 
68.99 

58.57 

58.47 

67.73 

48.13 

62.58 

57.94 

65.47 
83.17 
55.85 
64.19 

39.87 
37.07 

46.13 

49.28 
46.23 

48.47 
59.10 

35.77 

34.91 

34.64 

37.36 

53.72 

56.36 

50.64 

46.88 
75.08 

81.69 

56.61 

75.43 

73.13 

76.49 
68.55 
64.31 
60.82 

68.78 

64.77 

90.44 

67.49 
74.07 
77.25 

78.62 

69.37 
72.60 

70.39 

74.16 
64.51 

71.72 

83.70 

65.29 

73.94 

58.17 

62.66 

67.84 

63.07 

67.13 

63.72 

65.77 
96.90 
75.12 
54.66 
90.81 
53.07 

58.65 
60.36 
55.48 
73.42 
38.05 

38.17 
36.01 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas .... 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . 

Food  and  beverages. . .  . 

Meat  products . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products .... 

Distilled  liquors . 

Malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products. . . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber). . 

Other  leather  products . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . . . 

Cotton  yam  and  broad  woven  goods. . .  . 

Woollen  goods . . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

•Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

•Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances. 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery,  industrial . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

•Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

•Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

•Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment 

Telecommunication  equipment . 

Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and  appli¬ 
ances  . 

Wire  and  cable . 

Miscellaneous  electrical  products . 

*Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

Construction  . 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

32.3 

42.1 
38.0 

38.7 

39.2 

38.3 

39.1 

41.3 
36.0 

38.8 

42.2 

37.2 
40.1 
36.0 

36.7 

35.4 

34.8 
37.0 

40.9 

40.1 

41.9 
42.7 
34.0 

33.6 

31.7 

37.3 

38.2 

37.7 

38.8 

39.3 

39.9 

40.5 

38.2 

38.5 
39.0 

38.3 
38.8 

40.1 

38.8 

38.5 
39.7 

39.9 

37.2 

39.7 

42.2 

39.9 
38.0 

39.3 

39.2 

40.2 

39.6 

38.6 

41.1 
39.0 

38.9 

39.8 

38.4 
38.4 

38.9 

39.1 

40.9 

38.4 

41.7 

40.4 

39.3 

41.7 

39.1 

34.6 

32.8 
38.0 

42.5 

38.7 

39.2 

38.4 

*  Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 
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TABLE  C-6— EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Source:  Man  Hours  &  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  &  Price  Indexes,  DBS 


Period 

Average 
Hours 
Worked 
Per  Week 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Nu 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

mbers  (Av. 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

1949  =  100) 

Average 
Real  Weekly 
Earnings 

Monthly  Average  1954 . 

40.7 

$ 

1.41 

$ 

57.43 

137.6 

116.2 

118.4 

Monthly  Average  1955 . 

41.0 

1.45 

59.45 

142.4 

116.4 

122.3 

Monthly  Average  1956 . 

41.0 

1.52 

62.40 

149.5 

118.1 

126.6 

Monthly  Average  1957 . 

40.4 

1.61 

64.96 

155.6 

121.9 

127.6 

Monthly  Average  1958 . 

40.2 

1.66 

66.77 

160.0 

125.1 

127.9 

Last  Pay  Period  in: 

1958  December . 

40.7* 

1.71 

69.60* 

166.7 

126.2 

132.1 

1959  January . 

40.6 

1.70 

69.28 

166.0 

126.1 

131.6 

February . 

40.9 

1.71 

69.81 

167.2 

125.7 

133.0 

March . 

40.3 

1.72 

69.40 

166.3 

125.5 

132.5 

April . 

40.7 

1.72 

70.01 

167.7 

125.4 

133.7 

May . 

41.1 

1.73 

70.90 

169.9 

125.6 

135.3 

June . 

41.0 

1.72 

70.63 

169.2 

125.9 

134.4 

July . 

40.8 

1.71 

69.90 

167.5 

125.9 

133.0 

August . 

41.0 

1.70 

69.57 

166.7 

126.4 

131.9 

September . 

41.2 

1.72 

71.13 

170.4 

127.1 

134.1 

October . 

41.3 

1.74 

71.68 

171.7 

128.0 

134.1 

November . 

40.9 

1.74 

71.10 

170.3 

128.3 

132.7 

December  (l) . 

39.8* 

1.78 

69.93* 

167.5 

127.9 

131.0 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the  average  weekly 
earnings  index.  (Average  1949  =  100)  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  December  1959  are  38.7  and  $68.78. 

C1)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 


D— National  Employment  Service  Statistics 

The  following  tables  are  based  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting 
forms,  UIC  751;  statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757; 
inventory  of  registrations  and  vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and 
vacancies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not  identical. 

TABLE  D-L— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Date  Nearest: 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 


Period 


1,  1954... 
1,  1955... 
1,  1956. 

1,  1957... 
1,  195S. , . 
1,  1959.  . . 

1,  1959... 
1,  1959... 
1,  1959... 
1,  1959..  . 
1,  1959. . . 
1,  1959... 
1,  1959.  . 
1,  1959.. 
1,  1959... 
1,  1960. .  . 
1,  1960p) 
1,  1960(i) 


Unfilled  Vacancies* 


Male 


9,014 

9,154 

20,559 

14,218 

7,389 

9,007 

11.740 
16,883 
19,758 
14,579 
14,235 

16.741 
16,162 
11,997 
15,201 

9,097 

8,206 

8,431 


Female 


10,176 

9,509 

14,299 

12,694 

8,459 

10,816 

13,399 

16,280 

18,044 

16,464 

14,317 

18,406 

16,792 

13,013 

12,674 

9,779 

10,325 

10,676 


Total 


19,190 

18,663 

34,858 

26,912 

15,848 

19,823 

25,139 

33,163 

37,802 

31,043 

28,552 

35,207 

32,954 

25,010 

27.875 

18.876 
18,531 
19,107 


Registrations  tor  Employment 


Male 


457,029 

510,551 

418,909 

474,661 

686,041 

623,338 

611,941 

498,897 

342,605 

193,774 

185,527 

172,417 

160,519 

195,816 

365,031 

522,206 

606,165 

634.332 


Female 


105,622 

118,035 

107,927 

113,489 

171,170 

174,787 

169,625 

161.742 

140,615 

114,377 

106,965 

96,074 

97,261 

107,407 

137,855 

157,962 

180,129 

182,721 


Total 


562,651 

628,586 

526,836 

588.150 
857,211 
798,125 

781,566 

660,639 

483,220 

308.151 
292,492 
268,491 
257,780 
303,223 
502,886 
680,168 
786,294 
817,053 


’Current  Vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
0)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-2.  UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  JANUARY 

29,  19600) 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 


Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping . 

Forestry . 

Mining,  Quarrying  and  Oil  Wells . 

Met'd  Mining . 

Fuels . 

Non-Metal  Mining . 

Quarrying  Clay  and  Sand  Pits . 

Prospecting . 

Manufacturing . 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

Rubber  Products . 

Leather  Products .  . 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . . . 

W  ood  Products . 

Paper  Products . 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries _ 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

Transportation  Equipment . 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products..  . 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

Chemical  Products .  ... 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . 

Construction . 

General  Contractors . 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication 

Transportation . 

Storage . 

Communication . 

Public  Utility  Operation . 

Trade. . . . 

Wholesale . 

Retail . . 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate . 

Service . 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

Government  Service . 

Recreation  Service .  . 

Business  Service . . 

Personal  Service . 

GRAND  TOTAL . 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  from 

December 
31,  1959 

January 

30,  1959 

175 

68 

213 

+ 

16 

93 

1,065 

6 

1,071 

- 

138 

- 

765 

420 

48 

468 

_ 

24 

+ 

81 

242 

15 

257 

— 

43 

+ 

64 

70 

19 

89 

— 

20 

18 

60 

1 

61 

+ 

55 

+ 

33 

5 

0 

5 

+ 

2 

7 

43 

13 

56 

18 

+ 

9 

2,435 

1,616 

4,051 

+ 

429 

+ 

338 

139 

110 

249 

+ 

45 

+ 

32 

0 

5 

5 

— 

5 

15 

27 

13 

40 

— 

9 

_ 

7 

35 

112 

147 

+ 

8 

— 

2 

55 

61 

116 

6 

14 

59 

683 

742 

+ 

207 

_ 

137 

233 

46 

279 

6 

+ 

22 

70 

33 

103 

+ 

3 

1 

103 

68 

171 

4 

+ 

10 

512 

134 

646 

+ 

86 

+ 

168 

530 

41 

571 

16 

+ 

123 

190 

40 

230 

+ 

48 

+ 

51 

188 

94 

282 

+ 

9 

+ 

77 

53 

23 

76 

6 

16 

13 

10 

23 

— 

12 

— 

18 

152 

65 

217 

+ 

27 

+ 

53 

76 

78 

154 

+ 

66 

+ 

12 

644 

68 

712 

+ 

142 

_ 

32 

454 

40 

494 

+ 

142 

+ 

10 

190 

28 

218 

0 

42 

386 

239 

625 

+ 

6 

_ 

206 

238 

82 

320 

33 

— 

316 

19 

8 

27 

— 

1 

— 

28 

129 

149 

278 

+ 

40 

+ 

138 

63 

28 

91 

+ 

25 

+ 

8 

1,272 

1,401 

2,673 

+ 

453 

_ 

213 

455 

416 

871 

+ 

149 

— 

2 

817 

985 

1,802 

+ 

304 

- 

211 

418 

661 

1,082 

+ 

76 

+ 

3 

1,836 

6,242 

8,078 

_ 

987 

+ 

703 

218 

1,794 

2,012 

+ 

165 

+ 

685 

963 

358 

1,321 

1,036 

322 

31 

35 

66 

0 

— 

14 

295 

346 

641 

+ 

14 

— 

53 

329 

3,709 

4,038 

130 

+ 

407 

8,714 

10,380 

19,094 

- 

12 

- 

176 

(!)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


82084-5 — 
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TABLE  D-3.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  JANUARY  28,  1960(>) 

(Source:  Form  UIC  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  &  Managerial  Workers . 

1,491 

1,444 

2,935 

8,498 

2,119 

10,617 

Clerical  Workers . 

734 

2,993 

3,727 

20,376 

52,642 

73,018 

Sales  Workers . 

902 

547 

1,449 

9,205 

21,721 

30,926 

Personal  &  Domestic  Service  Workers. . . 

411 

4,048 

4,459 

43,541 

32,929 

76,470 

6,656 

36 

6,692 

Agriculure,  Fishing,  Forestry  (Ex. log.). . . 

173 

9 

182 

7,793 

1,033 

8,826 

Skilled  and  Semiskilled  Workers . 

3,178 

981 

4,159 

288,690 

30,804 

319,494 

Food  and  kindred  products  (incl. 

tobacco) . 

35 

4 

39 

2,625 

844 

3,469 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

55 

738 

793 

4,073 

19,5.31 

24,304 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

879 

3 

882 

32,675 

216 

32,891 

Pulp,  paper  (incl.  printing) . 

47 

6 

53 

1,430 

711 

2,141 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

29 

64 

93 

1,895 

1,469 

3,364 

4 

4 

1,140 

68 

1  208 

Metalworking . 

399 

11 

410 

24i 247 

1,255 

25,' 502 

Electrical . 

148 

15 

163 

4,246 

1,501 

5,747 

3 

13 

1,297 

38 

1,335 

117 

117 

3,019 

3  019 

294 

294 

98.C59 

19 

Q8  078 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . . 

302 

11 

313 

51,394 

164 

51 j 558 

Communications  &  public  utility. . . . 

30 

30 

1,620 

3 

1,623 

Trade  and  service . . . 

88 

105 

193 

7,761 

3.021 

10,782 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

678 

20 

698 

35,714 

1,527 

37,241 

Foremen . 

32 

4 

36 

6,414 

423 

6,837 

28 

28 

10  381 

14 

10  395 

Unskilled  Workers . 

1,317 

303 

1,620 

221,406 

38,845 

260,251 

Food  and  tobacco . 

15 

49 

64 

10,011 

12,327 

22,338 

Lumber  &  lumber  products . 

89 

7 

96 

24,047 

600 

24,647 

Metalworking . 

153 

11 

164 

8,809 

1,037 

9,845 

Construction . 

622 

622 

122  fiOO 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

438 

230 

674 

55; 939 

24,878 

80,817 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

8,206 

10,325 

18,531 

606,164 

180,129 

786,291 

(')  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(’)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  JANUARY  28,  I960 

(Source:  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Newfoundland 

Comer  Brook 

Grand  Falls . 

St.  John’s . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Charlottetown . 

Summerside . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Amherst . . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . . 

Kentville .  . 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

Truro . 

Yarmouth . 

New  Brunswick 

Bathurst . 

Campbellton . 

Edmundston . 

Fredericton . 

Min  to . 

Moncton . 

Newcastle. . . 

Saint  John . 

St.  Stephen . 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 

Quebec . 

Alma . 

Asbestos . 

Baie  Comeau 

Beauharnois . 

Buckingham 

Causapscal . 

Chandler . 

Chicoutimi . 

Cowansville . 

Dolbeau . 

Drummondville 

Farnham . 

Forest  ville . 

Gasp6 . 

Granby . 

Hull . 

Joliette . 

Jonqui&re . 

Lachute . 

La  Malbaie  . 

La  Tuque . 

L6vis . 

Louiseville . 

Magog . 

Maniwaki . 

Matane . 

M6gantic . 

Mont-Laurier 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Riviere  du  Loup . 

Roberval . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue 

Ste.  Th6r6se . 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

Sept-Res . 

Shawinigan . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 

Trois-RiviSres . 


Unfilled  Vacancies  (3) 

Registrations 

Jan.  28, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  31, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Jan.  29, 
1959 

Jan.  28, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  31, 
1959 

Previous 

Year 

Jan.  29, 
1959 

277 

294 

217 

28,313 

22,749 

29,210 

36 

38 

2 

5,920 

4,457 

6,256 

13 

8 

4 

2,464 

2,053 

2,641 

228 

248 

211 

19,929 

16,239 

20,313 

99 

74 

95 

6,244 

5,136 

5,918 

53 

52 

48 

4,008 

3,283 

3,791 

46 

22 

47 

2,236 

1,853 

2,127 

479 

502 

591 

37,170 

30,155 

36,630 

12 

14 

9 

1,381 

1,380 

1,377 

22 

14 

19 

2,496 

2,244 

2,392 

290 

311 

380 

7,262 

1  472 

5,795 

6,781 

30 

36 

68 

4^225 

3,008 

4,061 

3 

7 

5 

958 

732 

836 

25 

18 

19 

5,462 

4,612 

4,951 

1,349 

1  40S 

1  526 

14 

13 

14 

6,511 

4]  808 

7!  227 

16 

20 

19 

2,225 

2,151 

2,150 

67 

69 

58 

3,829 

2,823 

3,896 

732 

712 

760 

36,755 

30,858 

38,725 

11 

11 

25 

6,175 

5,117 

6,784 

56 

13 

36 

2,761 

1,703 

2,726 

8 

4 

4 

2,798 

1,994 

2,779 

88 

97 

123 

2,799 

2,299 

2,462 

38 

38 

35 

678 

675 

673 

249 

383 

288 

10,483 

8,952 

11,043 

1 

2 

13 

3,608 

2,976 

3,926 

231 

101 

179 

2,758 

2,615 

3,227 

18 

17 

15 

2,005 

2,160 

2,396 

30 

23 

31 

798 

743 

798 

2 

23 

11 

1,892 

1,624 

1,911 

4,112 

4,011 

5,008 

250,495 

221,400 

256,749 

4 

9 

20 

2,812 

2,796 

2,984 

1 

2 

1,023 

913 

1,212 

4 

2 

1,200 

961 

9 

11 

19 

1,703 

1,638 

1,860 

23 

7 

8 

1,521 

1,225 

1,591 

16 

45 

6 

3,143 

1,793 

3,572 

1 

19 

11 

2,712 

2,135 

2,661 

75 

91 

186 

2,385 

2,132 

3,140 

14 

10 

638 

939 

78 

6 

20 

1,623 

1,262 

1,745 

21 

17 

16 

2,974 

2,920 

3,105 

11 

14 

14 

956 

884 

1,519 

102 

65 

12 

1,263 

867 

3,069 

7 

15 

3 

2,523 

1,741 

2,363 

48 

58 

49 

2,471 

2,826 

2,574 

21 

21 

31 

5,485 

4,531 

5,261 

49 

68 

53 

6,064 

5,799 

5,347 

43 

11 

27 

2,872 

2,809 

3,785 

19 

14 

22 

1,000 

993 

1,218 

7 

7 

17 

3,024 

2,349 

3,203 

151 

437 

987 

1,027 

877 

1,373 

21 

33 

45 

5,489 

4,873 

5,958 

11 

10 

5 

1,786 

1,614 

1,835 

12 

946 

871 

1,042 

96 

63 

20 

939 

815 

1,136 

13 

15 

6 

4,692 

3,255 

5,054 

8 

11 

1,812 

1,460 

1,500 

4 

22 

1 

1,112 

890 

1,203 

9 

16 

12 

2,230 

2,272 

2,318 

1,941 

1,500 

1,607 

86,066 

75,805 

86,050 

1 

2 

1 

2,882 

2,225 

3,091 

5 

4 

3 

1,530 

1,321 

1,441 

286 

268 

311 

18,088 

15,757 

18,235 

87 

73 

45 

6,016 

4,810 

6,115 

32 

9 

64 

6,234 

5,023 

6,560 

7 

23 

89 

1,536 

1,287 

1,485 

67 

86 

242 

2,678 

2,467 

3,476 

6 

28 

8 

1,663 

1,319 

1,604 

36 

40 

27 

1,625 

1,338 

1,753 

22 

7 

23 

3,401 

3,312 

3,101 

34 

27 

451 

3,600 

4,568 

3,337 

22 

47 

43 

3,477 

2,998 

2,833 

38 

60 

28 

2,778 

2,989 

2,659 

150 

162 

35 

2,728 

1,925 

2,263 

32 

29 

9 

5,481 

5,087 

6,664 

121 

136 

120 

6,594 

6,730 

6,653 

36 

34 

30 

3,441 

3,433 

5,076 

35 

31 

28 

3,526 

2,808 

2,875 

115 

117 

121 

7,173 

6,572 

7,665 
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TABLE  D-L -UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  JANUARY  28,  1960 

(Source:  Form  UIC  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 


Registrations 


Office 


Quebec— Con  t’d. 

Vald’Or . 

Valley  field . 

Victoriaville . 

Ville  St.  Georges. 

Ontario. . . 

Arnprior . 

Barrie . 

Belleville . 

Bracebridge . 

Brampton . 

Brantford . 

Brockville . 

Carleton  Place . . 

Chatham . 

Cobourg . 

Collingwood . 

Cornwall . 

Elliot  Lake . 

Fort  Erie . 

Fort  Frances . 

Fort  William . 

Galt . 

Gananoque . 

Goderich . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Hawkesbury . 

Kapuskasing . 

Kenora . 

Kingston . 

Kirkland  Lake  . . 

Kitchener . 

Leamington . 

Lindsay . 

Listowel . 

London . 

Long  Branch . 

Midland . 

Napanee . 

Newmarket . 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Bay . 

Oakville . 

Orillia . 

Oshawa . 

Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

Parry  Sound . 

Pembroke . 

Perth . 

Peterborough. . . . 

Picton . 

Port  Arthur . 

Port  Colborne.  . . 

Prescott . . 

Renfrew . 

St.  Catharines. .  . 

St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. . 

Simcoe . 

Sioux  Lookout. .  . 

Smiths  Falls . 

Stratford . 

Sturgeon  Falls. . . . 

Sudbury . 

Tillsonburg . 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

Trenton . 

Walkerton . 

Wallaceburg . 

Welland . 

Weston . 

Windsor . 

Woodstock  (3) . 

Manitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 


0) 

Jan.  28, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
Dee.  31, 
1959 

Previous 

Year 

Jan.  29, 
1959 

T  W 

Jan.  28, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  31, 
1959 

1  Previous 
Year 
Jan.  29, 
1959 

72 

57 

39 

2,089 

1,821 

1,930 

44 

41 

22 

3,096 

2,834 

3,448 

14 

14 

9 

3,654 

3,525 

2,904 

32 

129 

50 

3,814 

3,006 

3,903 

7,011 

7,835 

6,339 

343,709 

217,066 

211,387 

27 

32 

24 

519 

387 

532 

8 

8 

27 

2,062 

1,712 

1,685 

18 

34 

21 

2,696 

2,235 

2,521 

62 

22 

43 

1,888 

1,616 

1,729 

8 

8 

30 

2,405 

2,115 

1,569 

87 

103 

91 

3,466 

3,636 

2,896 

25 

21 

20 

902 

761 

937 

33 

3 

7 

690 

464 

673 

33 

21 

42 

2,857 

2,474 

3,008 

33 

20 

14 

1,224 

1,148 

1,044 

8 

5 

1,244 

1,153 

1,301 

i03 

102 

83 

4,720 

4,071 

5,126 

52 

49 

564 

427 

13 

5 

6 

1,030 

876 

987 

16 

17 

17 

770 

685 

744 

151 

131 

102 

3,794 

3,406 

3,751 

64 

104 

69 

1,628 

1,655 

1,742 

11 

7 

5 

504 

438 

510 

14 

7 

12 

1,033 

771 

766 

46 

47 

46 

2,340 

2,165 

2,060 

740 

636 

542 

16,746 

15,853 

18,224 

10 

14 

14 

1,337 

1,197 

1,504 

76 

63 

32 

788 

737 

729 

12 

14 

19 

1,078 

952 

1,025 

68 

78 

62 

2,967 

2,593 

3,009 

97 

66 

82 

1,829 

1,590 

1,867 

143 

129 

82 

3,579 

4,511 

3,319 

35 

27 

30 

1,317 

1,363 

1,476 

16 

26 

13 

947 

891 

1,053 

8 

11 

25 

641 

564 

603 

352 

370 

444 

7,313 

6,351 

6,704 

147 

127 

104 

5,386 

4,994 

4,697 

24 

12 

10 

1,778 

1,475 

1,842 

7 

3 

2 

1,027 

852 

982 

62 

32 

39 

2,204 

2,048 

1,619 

56 

200 

44 

3,511 

3,314 

3,784 

27 

4 

9 

2,470 

2,078 

2,610 

121 

82 

49 

1,126 

1,347 

1,053 

25 

23 

21 

1,517 

1,268 

1,558 

104 

261 

54 

5,442 

5,815 

4,197 

625 

1,609 

664 

8,688 

7,050 

8,253 

46 

48 

15 

2,885 

2,570 

2,777 

1 

2 

881 

744 

808 

60 

60 

69 

2,688 

2,214 

2.551 

18 

17 

16 

850 

796 

954 

38 

41 

70 

4,391 

3,633 

4,154 

9 

9 

10 

786 

745 

729 

147 

118 

106 

4,820 

4,438 

5,510 

15 

9 

5 

1,217 

1,241 

1,881 

16 

20 

13 

1,400 

1,244 

1,483 

8 

5 

901 

843 

987 

134 

76 

76 

5,455 

5,457 

5,885 

36 

36 

54 

1,460 

1.626 

1,315 

69 

57 

53 

3,387 

2,746 

3,565 

201 

155 

180 

2,865 

2,293 

3,491 

42 

54 

18 

1,777 

1,518 

1,725 

7 

10 

8 

267 

248 

268 

15 

14 

16 

682 

576 

710 

30 

18 

36 

1,340 

1,243 

1,324 

2 

2 

1 

1,226 

1,201 

1,422 

105 

104 

283 

5,174 

4,308 

8,103 

6 

10 

615 

483 

47 

78 

52 

2,734 

2,365 

2,546 

1,953 

1,977 

1,820 

63,829 

53,203 

59,852 

42 

48 

33 

1,221 

1,051 

1,324 

21 

13 

30 

1,247 

1,050 

1,059 

2 

6 

4 

1,188 

956 

1,078 

45 

38 

20 

2,184 

1,946 

3,185 

99 

85 

151 

5,859 

4,945 

4,074 

239 

164 

133 

10,608 

10,716 

12,785 

30 

26 

1,745 

1,629 

1,809 

1,575 

1,715 

33.039 

26,711 

32,154 

99 

106 

121 

3,497 

2,955 

3,129 

18 

15 

7 

2,360 

1,994 

2,260 

11 

5 

35 

362 

316 

328 

36 

24 

24 

1,731 

1,441 

1,589 

69 

22 

49 

518 

406 

520 

1,576 

1,403 

1,479 

24,571 

19,599 

24,328 
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TABLE  D-4.— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  JANUARY  28,  1960 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 

Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Registrations 

F) 

Jan.  28, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  31, 
1959 

Previous 

Year 

Jan.  29, 
1959 

0) 

Jan.  28, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
Dec.  31, 
1959 

Previous 
Year 
Jan.  29, 
1959 

Saskatchewan . 

608 

556 

630 

27,109 

22,628 

25,737 

Este  van . 

23 

34 

34 

674 

631 

632 

Lloydminster . 

5 

8 

601 

508 

Moose  Jaw . 

89 

54 

96 

2,316 

1,886 

2,031 

North  Battleford . 

52 

14 

28 

1,667 

1,427 

2,255 

Prince  Albert . 

36 

39 

38 

3,271 

2,666 

2,975 

Regina . 

174 

180 

161 

6,327 

5,332 

6,363 

Saskatoon . 

144 

126 

153 

6,004 

4,877 

5,498 

Swift  Current . 

34 

35 

46 

1,431 

1,178 

1,348 

Weyburn . 

7 

11 

20 

714 

617 

672 

Yorkton . . 

44 

55 

54 

4,104 

3,506 

3,963 

Alberta . 

1.908 

1,849 

1,981 

38,435 

30,877 

37,772 

Blairmore . 

8 

13 

641 

568 

722 

Calgary . 

600 

618 

683 

11,862 

9,410 

10,540 

Drumheller . 

17 

13 

23 

571 

439 

494 

Edmonton . 

1,018 

892 

939 

18,099 

14,691 

18,686 

Edson . 

24 

54 

54 

601 

627 

523 

Lethbridge . 

85 

109 

122 

3,506 

2,717 

3,530 

Medicine  Hat . 

91 

80 

79 

1,555 

1,133 

1,650 

Red  Deer . 

73 

75 

68 

1,600 

1,292 

1,627 

British  Columbia 

1,466 

1,468 

1,384 

85,025 

72,588 

87,080 

Chilliwack . 

45 

17 

47 

2,743 

2,306 

2,801 

Courtenay . 

23 

7 

3 

1,924 

1,792 

1,787 

Cranbrook . 

14 

6 

15 

1,431 

1,296 

1,358 

Dawson  Creek . 

8 

10 

8 

1,363 

1,256 

1,681 

Duncan . 

18 

20 

9 

1,386 

980 

1,288 

Kamloops . 

12 

2 

10 

1,840 

1,416 

2,339 

Kelowna . 

14 

3 

5 

1,998 

1,831 

2,239 

Kitimat . 

59 

39 

10 

246 

226 

403 

Mission  City . 

30 

10 

22 

1,997 

1,627 

1,659 

Nanaimo . 

13 

10 

15 

2,009 

1,668 

1,898 

Nelson . 

15 

18 

3 

1,527 

1,386 

1,664 

New  Westminster . 

144 

141 

133 

11,637 

9,886 

11,859 

Penticton . 

8 

4 

5 

2,218 

1,993 

2,338 

Port  Albemi . 

21 

15 

21 

1,194 

856 

1,185 

Prince  George . 

63 

34 

91 

2,053 

2,048 

2,770 

Prince  Rupert . . . 

7 

14 

17 

1,902 

1,857 

2,353 

Princeton . 

12 

7 

1 

626 

571 

656 

19 

17 

1,021 

925 

Trail . 

35 

34 

27 

1,562 

1,359 

1,422 

Vancouver . 

723 

873 

748 

35,257 

29,324 

35,712 

Vernon . 

15 

5 

10 

2,806 

2,266 

3,143 

Victoria . 

138 

151 

173 

5,657 

5,059 

5,812 

Whitehorse . 

30 

31 

11 

628 

660 

713 

Canada . 

18,531 

18,876 

18,720 

786,294 

680,168 

791,362 

Males . 

8,206 

9,097 

9,425 

606,165 

522,206 

615,788 

Females . 

10,325 

9,779 

9,295 

180,129 

157,962 

175,574 

(!)  Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 

(3)  Figures  not  available  for  January  29,  1959  due  to  changes  in  the  local  office  area. 


TABLE  D-5.— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

(Source:  Form  UIC  751) 

1955-1960 


Year 

Tota  1 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959 

1959  (1  month) . 

1960  (1  month) . 

953,576 

1,046,979 

877,704 

840,129 

986,073 

57,717 

56,705 

642,726 

748,464 

586,780 

548,663 

661,872 

38,281 

37,403 

310,850 

298,515 

290,924 

291,466 

324,201 

19,436 

19,302 

67,619 

68,522 

59,412 

56,385 

70,352 

4,679 

5,645 

222,370 

252,783 

215,335 

198,386 

239,431 

15,094 

16,251 

343,456 

379,085 

309,077 

287,112 

336,527 

21,177 

19,431 

178,015 

210,189 

185,962 

181,772 

211,951 

11,746 

10,780 

142,116 

136,400 

107,918 

116,474 

127,812 

5,021 

4,598 
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E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l.— BENEFICIARIES  AND  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS 
BY  PROVINCE,  JANUARY  I960 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Estimated 
Average 
Number  of 
Beneficiaries 
_  Per  Week 
(in  thousands) 

Province 

Weeks 

Paid 

Amount  of 
Benefit  Paid 

26.9 

107,634 

31,665 

136,975 

132,091 

782,316 

739,900 

96,941 

85,050 

112,982 

254,554 

2,337,308 

649,682 

2,742,938 

2,743,412 

17,243,296 

16,313,859 

2,111,179 

1,824,006 

2,579,810 

5,799,184 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

7.9 

Nova  Scotia . 

34.2 

New  Brunswick . 

33  0 

Quebec . 

195  6 

Ontario . 

185.0 

24.2 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

21.3 

Alberta . 

28  3 

British  Columbia . 

63 1 6 

Total,  Canada,  January  1960 . 

620.0 

2,480,108 

1,518,168 

2,742,907 

54,344,674 

32,661,333 

58,651,915 

Total,  Canada,  December  1959 . 

361.5 

Total,  Canada,  January  1959 . 

653.1 

TABLE  E-2.— CLAIMANTS  HAVING  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  IN  THE  “LIVE 
FILE”  ON  THE  LAST  WORKING  DAY  OF  THE  MONTH,  BY  DURATION,  AND  SHOW¬ 
ING  THE  PERCENTAGE  POSTAL,  SEX  AND  PROVINCE,  JANUAR  Y  29,  1960 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Total 

Duration  on  the  Register  (weeks) 

Percent- 

January 
30  1959 

Claimants 

2  or 
Less 

3-4 

5-8 

9-12 

13-16 

17-20 

Over 

20 

age 

Postal 

Total 

claimants 

Canada . 

782,542 

188,848 

111,011 

257,619 

105,080 

44,158 

23,415 

52,411 

38.9 

785,071 

Male . 

616,304 

149,570 

90,647 

216,398 

85,053 

31,431 

14,526 

28,679 

42.6 

623 , 947 

Female . 

166,238 

39,278 

20,364 

41,221 

20,027 

12,727 

8,889 

23,732 

25.3 

161,124 

Newfoundland  . 

Male . 

Female . 

36,693 

7,299 

5,512 

17,652 

3,122 

1,196 

601 

1,311 

82.5 

34  845 

34,949 

1,744 

6,921 

378 

5,271 

241 

17,185 

467 

2,947 

175 

1,071 

125 

514 

87 

1,040 

271 

84.1 

48.7 

33,181 

1,664 

Prince  Edward  Island .... 

Male . 

Female . 

7,948 

1,072 

1,042 

4,407 

845 

244 

113 

225 

80.1 

7  517 

6,818 

1,130 

934 

138 

890 

152 

3,905 

502 

697 

148 

198 

46 

82 

31 

112 

113 

82.2 

67.6 

6,331 

1,186 

Nova  Scotia.  . . 

Male . 

Female . 

42,049 

10,352 

6,663 

14,552 

4,850 

1,959 

1,035 

2,638 

60.2 

42  471 

36,474 

5,575 

8,998 

1,354 

5,966 

697 

13,160 

1,392 

4,276 

574 

1,528 

431 

738 

297 

1,808 

830 

62.9 

42.7 

37417 

5,354 

New  Brunswick . . 

Male . 

Female . 

38,424 

31,907 

6,517 

8,007 

6,808 

1,199 

4,905 

4,165 

740 

16,241 

14,028 

2,213 

4,718 

3,923 

795 

2,026 

1,442 

584 

767 

463 

304 

1,760 

1,078 

682 

72.3 
76.0 

54.4 

40,535 

33,848 

6,687 

Quebec. . . . 

Male . 

Female . 

246,599 

196,529 

50,070 

58,780 

47,258 

11,522 

33,773 

28,403 

5,370 

83,156 

70,633 

12,523 

33,069 

26,800 

6,269 

14,034 

10,180 

3,854 

7,641 

4,818 

2,823 

16,146 

8,437 

7,709 

38.9 

42.4 

25.1 

251,682 

204,398 

47.284 

Ontario . 

Male . 

Female . 

232,233 

169,838 

62,395 

58,692 

43,716 

14,976 

33,778 

25,834 

7,944 

68,813 

53,550 

15,263 

30,426 

23,221 

7,205 

13,046 

8,555 

4,491 

7,740 

4,428 

3,312 

19,738 

10,534 

9,204 

23.7 

25.0 

20.2 

230,662 

171,039 

59,623 

Manitoba. . 

Male . 

Female . 

31,613 

24,655 

6,958 

8,094 

6,044 

2,050 

4,774 

3,660 

1,114 

9,797 

8,155 

1,642 

5,000 

4,155 

845 

1,792 

1,365 

427 

651 

379 

272 

1,505 

897 

608 

37.1 

42.6 

17.4 

31,630 

23,760 

7,870 

Saskatchewan . . 

Male . 

Female . 

26,085 

21,338 

4,747 

6,103 

4,832 

1,271 

3,792 

3,075 

717 

8,828 

7,699 

1,129 

4,441 

3,892 

549 

1,447 

1,076 

371 

548 

298 

250 

926 

466 

460 

53.9 

58.3 

33.8 

24,677 

20,172 

4,505 

Alberta . 

Male . 

Female . 

38,939 

30,707 

8,232 

11,757 

9,405 

2,352 

5,716 

4,656 

1,060 

10,630 

8,866 

1,764 

5,988 

4,926 

1,062 

2,229 

1,479 

750 

930 

481 

449 

1,689 

894 

795 

33.3 

35.9 

23.6 

38,362 

30,979 

7,383 

British  Columbia.  . . 

Male . 

Female . 

81,959 

63,089 

18,870 

18,692 

14,654 

4,038 

11,056 

8,727 

2,329 

23,543 

19,217 

4,326 

12,621 

10,216 

2,405 

6,185 

4,537 

1,648 

3,389 

2,325 

1,064 

6,473 

3,413 

3,060 

30.9 

32.9 
24.1 

82, 690 
63,122 
19,568 
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TABLE  E-3— INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT 
BY  PROVINCE,  JANUARY,  1960 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  and  Claims  Pending 
at  End  of  Month 

Total* 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

oft 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba ... 

Saskatchewan  .  . . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia 

Total,  Canada,  January  1960. . . 
Total,  Canada,  December  1959 
Total,  Canada,  January  1959.. . 
Total,  Canada,  January  1960... 

10,189 

1,824 

16,250 

13,150 

93,037 

99,811 

12,974 

9,566 

17,363 

32,400 

8,785 

1,583 

13,618 

10.859 

73,227 

74,057 

10,298 

7,909 

13,213 

23,838 

1,404 

241 

2,632 

2,291 

19,810 

25,754 

2,676 

1,657 

4,150 

8,562 

16,383 

2,781 

21,083 

15,454 

117,370 

119,541 

15,822 

11,395 

19,287 

36,756 

13,410 

2,512 

18,668 

13,035 

101,956 

105,028 

13,629 

9,714 

16,810 

31,529 

2,973 

269 

2,415 

2,419 

15,414 

14,513 

2,193 

1,681 

2,477 

5,227 

3,210 

190 

2,876 

3,352 

23,004 

20,603 

2,672 

2,371 

4,288 

7,200 

306,564 

441,645 

317,533 

237,387 

338,584 

238,642 

69,177 

103,061 

78,891 

375,872 

401,608 

384,587 

326,291 

341,973 

333,248 

49,581 

59,635 

51,339 

69,766 

139,074 

65,673 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  54,840. 

™  J  In  a^di^ion',  53,391  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of  these,  4,731  were  special  requests  not  granted  and  1  269 
were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  9,137  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month?  8  ’ 


TABLE  E-4— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


End  of 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants 

1959 — December  . 

4,366,900 

4,151,000 

4,049,000 

4,028,000 

4,009,000 

3,996,000 

3,989,000 

3,919,000 

4,134,000 

4,239,000 

4,248,000 

4,257,000 

3.681.200 

3.733.500 

3.798.400 

3.826.400 
3,799,000 

3.770.100 

3.768.500 
3,639,600 

3.523.200 

3.472.100 
3,452,000 
3,471,900 

685,700 

417.500 

250.600 

201.600 
210,000 

225.900 

220.500 
279,400 
610,800 

766.900 
796,000 
785,100 

November . 

October . 

September . 

August . 

July . 

June . 

May . 

April . 

March . 

February . 

January . 
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F— Prices 


TABLE  F-l _ TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSLTMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


_ 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

operation 

Other 
Commodi¬ 
ties  and 
Services 

1954 — Year . 

116.2 

112.2 

126.5 

109.4 

117.4 

171.4 

1955 — Year . 

116.4 

112.1 

129.4 

108.0 

116.4 

118.1 

1956 — Year . 

118.1 

113.4 

132.5 

108.6 

117.1 

120.9 

1957 — Year . 

121.9 

118.6 

134.9 

108.5 

119.6 

126.1 

1958 — Year . 

125.1 

122.1 

138.4 

109.7 

121.0 

130.9 

125.5 

120.0 

140.3 

109.4 

122.3 

133.4 

125.4 

119.3 

140.5 

109.6 

122.6 

133.7 

125.6 

118.5 

141.0 

109.7 

122.5 

134.9 

125.9 

119.1 

141.5 

109.2 

122.5 

135.4 

125.9 

119.2 

141.7 

109.7 

122.7 

134.9 

126.4 

120.5 

141.9 

109.7 

122.6 

135.3 

127.1 

122.4 

142.0 

109.8 

123.1 

135.2 

128.0 

124.2 

142.4 

110.5 

123.4 

135.5 

November . 

128.3 

123.8 

142.6 

111.4 

123.5 

136.9 

December . 

127.9 

122.4 

142.7 

111.4 

123.7 

136.8 

1960 — January . 

127.5 

121.6 

142.8 

110.2 

123.3 

136.9 

February . 

127.2 

120.8 

142.9 

109.8 

123.2 

137.0 

March . 

126.9 

119.4 

142.9 

110.4 

123.4 

137.0 

TABLE  F-2 — CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA 
AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  FEBRUARA,  1960 

(1949=100) 


Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

Operation 

Other 
Commodi¬ 
ties  & 
Services 

February 

1950 

January 

1960 

February 

I960 

(')St.  John’s.  Nfld. 

113.2 

114.7 

114.8 

111.7 

115.7 

105.9 

109.7 

127.6 

Halifax 

125.2 

127.1 

127.0 

117.5 

134.3 

119.0 

129.6 

139.6 

Saint  John 

127.0 

129.1 

129.1 

122.6 

138.5 

117.4 

124.6 

143.4 

Montreal 

126.2 

127.8 

127.5 

126.3 

144.9 

103.8 

118.9 

137.4 

Ottawa 

126.1 

128.1 

127.6 

120.2 

147.9 

113.8 

121.2 

137.4 

Toronto 

128.5 

129.7 

129.7 

119.8 

153.3 

114.1 

123.7 

138.8 

Winnipeg 

123.2 

124.7 

124.1 

117.3 

133.8 

116.1 

119.6 

134.0 

Saskatoon-Begina 

122.4 

123.8 

123.5 

117.7 

124.8 

120.4 

125.2 

129.7 

Edmonton-Calgary 

122.2 

123.6 

123.2 

114.9 

124.6 

118.5 

126.7 

133.1 

Vancouver 

127.7 

129.3 

129.1 

122.8 

138.6 

114.8 

134.6 

136.7 

N.B.  Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  prices  over  time  in  each  city  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
actual  levels  of  prices  as  between  cities. 

(')  St.  John’s  index  on  the  base  June  1951-100. 
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G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Statistical  information  on  work  stoppages  in  Canada  is  compiled  by  the  Economics 
and  Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission.  The  first  three  tables  in  this  section  cover  strikes 
and  lockouts  involving  six  or  more  workers  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day,  and 
strikes  and  lockouts  lasting  less  than  one  day  or  involving  fewer  than  six  workers  but 
exceeding  a  total  of  nine  man-days.  The  number  of  workers  involved  includes  all  workers 
reported  on  strike  or  locked  out,  whether  or  not  they  all  belonged  to  the  unions  directly 
involved  in  the  disputes  leading  to  work  stoppages.  Workers  indirectly  affected,  such  as 
those  laid  off  as  a  result  of  a  work  stoppage,  are  not  included.  For  further  notes  on 
this  series  see  page  542,  May  1959  issue. 

TABLE  G-l. — STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1955-1960 


Month  or  Year 


Strikes  and 
Lockouts 
Beginning 
During  Month 
or  Year 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Existence  During  Month  or  Year 


Strikes  and 
Lockouts 


Duration  in  Man-Days 


Workers 

Involved 


Man-Days 


Per  Cent  of 
Estimated 
Working  Time 


1955.  . 

1956, 

1957.. . 

1958.. . 
*1959... 


149 

221 

242 

253 

202 


159 

229 

249 

262 

217 


60,090 

88,680 

91,409 

112,397 

99,872 


1,875,400 

1,246,000 

1,634,880 

2,872,340 

2,386,680 


0,18 

0.11 

0.14 

0.24 

0.19 


*1959:  February . 

March . 

April . . 

May . 

June. . . . 

July . 

August. . . . 
September . 
October. . . . 
November . 
December 


9 

29 

16 

31 

12 

22 

20 

32 

30 

43 

26 

42 

28 

47 

15 

33 

11 

29 

8 

18 

13 

22 

7,068 

20,973 

8,747 

5,359 

8,432 

41,417 

38,656 

30,076 

7,100 

4,392 

3,836 


123,180 

95.430 

72.430 
60,830 
57,320 

685,510 

667,960 

282,490 

67,010 

59,740 

56,050 


0.12 

0.10 

0.07 

0.06 

0.06 

0.65 

0.63 

0.27 

0.06 

0.06 

0.05 


*1960:  January. . 
February 


13 

14 


20 

25 


3,531 

3,994 


58,440  0.06 

50,320  0.05 


*  Preliminary. 


TABLE  G-2.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS, 
FEBRUARY  1960,  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man- 

Days 

Logging . 

i 

17 

50 

Fishing . 

Mining . 

i 

50 

50 

Manufacturing . 

10 

2,380 

38,300 

Construction . 

9 

1,193 

11,480 

Transportation,  etc . 

2 

290 

290 

Public  utilities . 

1 

58 

130 

Trade . 

1 

6 

20 

Service . 

All  industries . 

25 

3,994 

50, 320 

TABLE  G-3.— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS, 
FEBRUARY  1960,  BY  JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) 


Jurisdiction 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man- 

Days 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island... 

2 

70 

270 

New  Brunswick . 

3 

1,784 

1,783 

292 

36,650 

10,500 

2,640 

12 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

5 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Federal . 

2 

1 

25 

40 

220 

40 

All  jurisdictions. . 

25 

3,994 

50,320 
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TABLE  G-4— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  INVOLVING  100  OR  MORE  WORKERS, 

FEBRUARY  1960 

(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Employer 

Location 

Union 

Workers 

Involved 

Duration  in 
Man-Days 

Starting 

Date 

Major  Issues 

Feb¬ 

ruary 

Accu¬ 

mulated 

Termina¬ 
tion  Date 

Result 

Manufacturing — 

Food  and  Beverages— 

Brandon  Packers, 

Brandon,  Man. 

Packinghouse  Workers  Loc 
255  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

100 

100 

100 

Feb.  29 

Wages  ~ 

Rubber  Products — - 

General  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 

Welland,  Ont. 

Rubber  Workers  Loc,  455 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

359 

720 

1,080 

Jan.  29 
Feb.  3 

Disciplinary  suspension  of 
some  workers~Retum  of 
workers. 

Textile  Products — 

Dominion  Textile  Mills, 

Magog,  Que. 

Textile  Federation 
(CCCL) 

1,725 

(85) 

36,330 

164,790 

Sep.  28 
Feb.  13 

Wages—  13c  an  hour  over  2 
years  of  which  10c  an  hour 
is  retroactive  to  June  1958 
excluding  strike  period. 

Construction — 

Hamilton  Contractors, 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Carpenters  Loc.  18 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

950 

8,550 

59,850 

Nov.  13 
Feb.  12 

Wages~30c  an  hour  in¬ 
crease,  an  additional  5c  an 
hour  May  1,  1960,  a  further 
13c  May  1,  1961;  contract 
to  run  to  April  30,  1962. 

Foundation  Company  of  Canada, 
Thompson,  Man. 

I.B.E.W.  Loc.  735 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

115 

2,010 

3,930 

Jan.  4 

Hours'— 

Transportation,  etc. — 
Transportation — - 
Overland  Express  Co., 

Various  points  South-Western 
Ontario. 

Teamsters  Loc.  879  (CLC) 

250 

250 

250 

Feb.  5 
Feb.  8 

Change  in  pay  period 
~  Return  of  workers. 

Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  workers  indirectly  affected. 
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H — Industrial  Accidents 


TABLE  H-l  INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  FOURTH 
QUARTER  OF  1959,  BY  GROUP  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES 


Cause 

Agriculture 

Logging 

Fishing  and 

Trapping 

Mining  and 

Quarrying 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Public  Utilities 

Transportation, 

Storage  and 

Communications 

Trade 

Finance 

Service 

Unclassified 

Total 

Striking  Against  or  Stepping  on  Objects  . . 

1 

i 

Struck  bv — 

(a)  Tools,  Machinery,  Cranes,  etc... 

2 

1 

3 

1 

(b)  Moving  Vehicles . 

1 

3 

4 

16 

(c)  Other  Objects . 

4 

20 

12 

5 

i 

Caught  In,  On  or  Between  Machinery.  Vehicles,  etc. 

5 

1 

4 

2 

10 

2 

51 

Collisions,  Derailments,  Wrecks,  etc _ 

Falls  and  Slips — 

13 

4 

4 

5 

19 

20 

I 

1 

67 

(a)  On  Same  Level . 

(b)  To  Different  Levels . 

1 

2 

3 

8 

4 

U 

Conflagrations,  Temperature  Extremes,  Explosions 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

~2 

2 

20 

Inhalation,  Absorptions,  Asphyxiation  and  Industrial 

Diseases . 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Electric  Current . 

4 

5 

2 

1 

Over-exertion . 

1 

Miscellaneous  Accidents. .... 

i 

i 

2 

1 

5 

Total,  Fourth  Quarter — 1959... 

24 

32 

5 

35 

34 

69 

5 

44 

3 

8 

25Q 

Total,  Fourth  Quarter — 1958.  .  . 

24 

38 

3 

115 

39 

53 

6 

43 

9 

i 

18 

349 

TABLE  H-2 — INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  BY  PROVINCES  AND  GROUPS  OF 
INDUSTRIES  DURING  THE  FOURTH  QUARTER  OF  1959 


Indusrtry 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

N.W.T. 

Total 

Agriculture . 

1 

14 

2 

1 

5 

1 

Logging . 

1 

5 

5 

21 

Fishing  and  Trapping . 

2 

1 

2 

Mining  and  Quarrying . 

1 

4 

3 

10 

1 

4 

12 

Manufacturing . . 

2 

1 

1 

8 

13 

1 

1 

7 

Construction . 

4 

3 

1 

17 

21 

4 

5 

10 

4 

Public  Utilities . 

2 

i 

2 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Com- 

mumcations . 

2 

2 

14 

11 

2 

g 

7 

Trade . 

i 

1 

i 

3 

Finance . 

Service .  . 

2 

1 

1 

i 

i 

2 

8 

Unclassified . 

Total . 

7 

12 

9 

49 

75 

ii 

10 

27 

59 

259* 

*  Of  this  total  160  fatalities  were  reported  by  the  various  provincial  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards,  and  the  Board 
Transport  Commissioners;  details  of  the  remaining  99  were  obtained  from  other  non-official  sources. 
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Explanatory  Note  to  "Manpower  Situation  in  Local  Areas" 


The  system  of  classifying  the  labour  market 
situation  in  individual  areas  is  an  analytical 
device  whose  purpose  is  to  give  a  clear  and 
brief  picture  of  local  market  conditions 
based  on  an  appraisal  of  the  situation  in  each 
area.  In  considering  each  category,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  in  mind  the  marked  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  labour  requirements  in  Canada. 
Labour  surpluses  are  consistently  highest  in 
each  year  from  December  to  March  and  lowest 
from  July  to  October. 

The  criteria  on  which  this  classification 
system  is  based  are  as  follows: — - 

Group  1:  Labour  Surplus.  Areas  in  which 
current  or  immediately  prospective  labour  sup¬ 
ply  exceeds  demand  in  almost  all  of  the  major 
occupations.  This  situation  usually  exists  when 
the  ratio  of  applications  for  employment  on 
file  with  NES  to  paid  workers,  including  those 
looking  for  jobs,  is  more  than  9.9,  11.9  or  13.9 
per  cent,  depending  on  the  size  and  character 
of  the  area. 

Group  2:  Labour  Surplus.  Areas  in  which 
current  or  immediately  prospective  labour  sup¬ 
ply  exceeds  demand  in  about  half  of  the  major 
occupations.  The  situation  usually  exists  when 
the  ratio  of  applications  for  employment  on  file 
with  NES  to  paid  workers,  including  those 
looking  for  jobs,  is  more  than  5.9  or  6.9  per 
cent,  but  less  than  10.0;  12.0  or  14.0  per  cent, 
depending  on  the  size  and  character  of  the  area. 

Group  3:  Balanced  Labour  Supply.  Areas 
in  which  current  or  immediately  prospective 
labour  demand  and  supply  are  approximately 
in  balance  for  most  of  the  major  occupations. 
The  situation  usually  exists  when  the  ratio  of 
applications  for  employment  on  file  with  NES 
to  paid  workers,  including  those  looking  for 
jobs,  is  more  than  1.9  or  2.4  per  cent,  but  less 
than  6.0  or  7.0  per  cent,  depending  on  the  size 
and  character  of  the  area. 

Group  4:  Labour  Shortage.  Areas  in  which 
current  or  immediately  prospective  labour 
demand  exceeds  supply  in  most  of  the  major 
occupations.  This  situation  usually  exists  when 
the  ratio  of  applications  for  employment  on  file 
with  NES  to  paid  workers,  including  those 
looking  for  jobs,  is  less  than  2.0  or  2.5  per  cent, 
depending  on  the  size  and  character  of  the 
area. 

The  classification  of  areas  does  not  depend 
solely  on  the  ratio  of  job  applications  to  paid 
workers.  All  areas,  and  particularly  those  in 
which  the  ratio  is  close  to  the  limits  of  the 
above-mentioned  ranges,  are  examined  closely 
in  the  light  of  other  kinds  of  information  to 
see  whether  they  should  or  should  not  be 
reclassified.  Information  on  labour  market  con¬ 
ditions  at  local  areas  is  obtained  mainly  from 
monthly  reports  submitted  by  each  of  the  local 


offices  of  the  National  Employment  Service. 
This  information  is  supplemented  by  reports 
from  field  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Labour  who  regularly  interview  businessmen 
about  employment  prospects  in  their. companies, 
statistical  reports  from  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  relevant  reports  from  other 
federal  government  departments,  from  provin¬ 
cial  and  municipal  governments  and  from  non¬ 
governmental  sources. 

The  term  “labour  market”  as  used  in  this 
section  refers  to  a  geographical  area  in  which 
there  is  a  concentration  of  industry  to  which 
most  of  the  workers  living  in  the  area  com¬ 
mute  daily.  The  term  is  not  meant  to  imply 
that  labour  is  a  commodity  and  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  demand  and  supply  factors  oper¬ 
ative  in  other  markets. 

To  facilitate  analysis,  all  labour  market  areas 
considered  in  this  review  have  been  grouped 
into  four  different  categories  (metropolitan, 
major  industrial,  major  agricultural,  and  minor) 
on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  labour  force  in 
each  and  the  proportion  of  the  labour  _  force 
engaged  in  agriculture.  This  grouping  is  not 
meant  to  indicate  the  importance  of  an  area 
to  the  national  economy.  The  key  to  this 
grouping  is  shown  in  the  classification  of  labour 
market  areas  on  page  333. 

The  geographical  boundaries  of  the  labour 
market  areas  dealt  with  in  this  section  do  not 
coincide  with  those  of  the  municipalities  for 
which  they  are  named.  In  general  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  these  areas  coincide  with  the  district 
serviced  by  the  respective  local  office  or  offices 
of  the  National  Employment  Service.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  local  office  areas  have  been 
amalgamated  and  the  names  used  include 
several  other  local  office  areas,  as  follows: 
Farnham-Granby  includes  Cowansville;  Mont¬ 
real  includes  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue;  Lac  St. 
Jean  includes  Chicoutimi,  Dolbeau,  Jonquiere, 
Port  Alfred,  Roberval  and  Alma;  Gaspe  in¬ 
cludes  Causapscal,  Chandler,  Matane  and  New 
Richmond;  Quebec  North  Shore  includes  La 
Malbaie,  Forestville,  Sept  lies  and  Baie  Co- 
meau;  Sherbrooke  includes  Magog;  Trois 
Rivieres  includes  Louiseville;  Toronto  includes 
Long  Branch,  Oakville,  Weston  and  Newmar¬ 
ket;  Sudbury  includes  Elliot  Lake;  Niagara 
Peninsula  includes  Welland,  Niagara  Falls,  St. 
Catharines,  Fort  Erie  and  Port  Colborne;  Van¬ 
couver-New  Westminster  includes  Mission  City; 
Central  Vancouver  Island  includes  Courtenay, 
Duncan,  Nanaimo  and  Port  Alberni;  and 
Okanagan  Valley  includes  Kelowna,  Penticton 
and  Vernon. 

The  110  labour  market  areas  covered  in  this 
analysis  include  90  to  95  per  cent  of  all  paid 
workers  in  Canada. 


Explanatory  Notes  to  “Current  Labour  Statistics" 

fa)  These  figures  are  the  result  of  a  monthly  survey  conducted  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  for  the  purpose  of  providing  estimates  of  the  employment  characteristics  of  the  civilian 
non-institutional  population  of  working  age.  (About  30,000  households  chosen  by  area  sampling 
methods  in  approximately  110  different  areas  in  Canada  are  visited  each  month).  The  civilian 
labour  force  is  that  portion  of  the  civilian  non-institutional  population  14  years  of  age  and  over 
that  had  jobs  or  that  did  not  have  jobs  and  was  seeking  work  during  the  survey  week. 

(b)  Total  applications  on  file  at  NES  offices  exclude  registrations  from  persons  known  to 
have  a  job  while  applying  for  another  one.  Means  are  also  taken  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible, 
persons  who  have  secured  work  on  their  own  since  registration.  Nevertheless,  the  figures 
inevitably  include  a  number  of  persons  who  have  found  employment  or  who  have  left  the  labour 
force  by  the  time  the  count  is  made.  On  the  other  hand,  not  all  the  persons  who  are  looking  for 
work  register  at  employment  offices. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  MONOGRAPHS 
in  the 

“CANADIAN  OCCUPATIONS”  SERIES 

This  Series  is  prepared  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  to  help  young  people  choose  a  career,  and  as  an  aid  to  those 
engaged  in  vocational  guidance  work.  Each  booklet  covers  an  occupation  or 
occupational  field,  outlining  the  kind  of  work  done,  the  preparation  and  training 
needed,  how  to  enter  the  occupation,  career  opportunities  and  employment  outlook. 

MONOGRAPHS 


TITLE  Catalogue  No. 

1  Carpenter,  1957 .  L43-0157 

*2  Bricklayers  and  Stone-Masons,  1954 .  L43-0254 

3  Plasterer,  1954 .  L43-0354 

4  Painter,  1957 .  L43-0457 

*5  Plumber,  Pipe  Fitter  and  Steam  Fitter,  1957 .  L43-0557 

6  Sheet-Metal  Worker,  1954 .  L43-0654 

7  Electrician,  1954 .  L43-0754 

8  Machinist  and  Machine  Operators  (Metal),  1958 .  L43-0858 

*9  Printing  Trades,  1957 .  L43-0957 

*10  Motor  Vehicle  Mechanic,  1957 .  L43-1057 

11  Optometrist,  1958 .  L43-1158 

*12  Social  Worker,  1957 .  L43-1257 

13  Lawyer,  1958 .  L43-1358 

*14  Mining  Occupations,  1957 .  L43-1457 

15  Foundry  Workers,  1957 .  L43-1557 

*16  Technical  Occupations  in  Radio  and  Electronics,  (being 

revised) .  L43-16 

17  Forge  Shop  Occupations,  1959 .  L43-1759 

18  Tool  and  Die  Makers,  1959 .  L43-1859 

19  Railway  Careers,  1954 .  L43-1954 

*20-35  Careers  in  Natural  Science  and  Engineering,  1953  (one 

booklet) .  L43-2053 

36  Hospital  Workers  (Other  than  Professional),  1954 .  L43-3654 

*37  Draughtsman,  1955 .  L43-3755 

38  Welder,  1955 .  L43-3855 

*39  Careers  in  Home  Economics,  1956 .  L43-3956 

40  Occupations  in  the  Aircraft  Manufacturing  Industry,  1956.  L43-4056 

*41  Careers  in  Construction,  1957 .  L43-4157 

42  Medical  Laboratory  Technologist,  1957 .  L43-4257 

*43  Careers  in  Meteorology,  1958 .  L43-4358 

44  Teacher,  1959  .  L43-4459 

45  Physical  and  Occupational  Therapist,  1959 .  L43-4559 


All  monographs  in  the  “Canadian  Occupations”  series  are  priced  at  10  cents  per 
copy,  with  the  exception  of  Careers  in  Natural  Science  and  Engineering,  which  is 
25  cents.  A  discount  of  25  per  cent  is  allowed  on  quantities  of  100  or  more  of 
the  same  title. 

Send  remittance  by  cheque  or  money  order,  made  payable  to  the  Receiver 
General  of  Canada,  to  The  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

School  guidance  counsellors  should  inquire  from  their  provincial  Department 
of  Education  for  supplies. 

FILMSTRIPS 

*The  Department  of  Labour,  in  collaboration  with  the  National  Film  Board, 
has  prepared  a  number  of  occupational  filmstrips  based  on  titles  in  the  “Canadian 
Occupations”  series.  Titles  covered  to  date  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk.  Monographs 
20-35  have  been  covered  in  two  filmstrips,  entitled  Careers  in  Natural  Science  and 
Careers  in  the  Engineering  Profession. 

Filmstrips  are  priced  at  $1.50  each  and  may  be  purchased  from  the  National 
Film  Board,  Box  6100,  Montreal. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 

Obtainable  from  The  Queen’s  Printer,  Superintendent  of  Government  Publications 


The  Labour  Gazette  (monthly) 

The  Official  Journal  of  the  Department  of 
Labour  of  Canada.  Contains  items  of  cur¬ 
rent  interest,  statistics  and  articles  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  in  the  labour  field,  in¬ 
cluding  industrial  relations,  conciliation  and 
disputes,  prices  and  the  cost  of  living,  em¬ 
ployment,  wages  and  hours  of  work,  activities 
of  labour  organizations,  labour  legislation, 
legal  decisions  affecting  labour,  activities  of 
the  National  Employment  Service  and  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  labour 
demand  and  supply,  immigration,  social, 
industrial  and  economic  conditions  in  other 
countries,  activities  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization. 

Subscription  Rates:  $2.00  per  annum  in  Canada; 
$4.00  per  annum,  other  countries.  Groups  of 
5  or  more,  $1.00  per  annum.  Single  copies, 
25  cents.  (English  or  French). 

Reprints  from  the  Labour  Gazette 

Proportion  of  Married  Women  in  Canada’s 
Female  Labour  Force. 

Canadian  Labour  Papers  on  Microfilm  in 
Department  of  Labour  Library. 

Salaries  and  Qualifications  of  Women  Teaching 
in  Canadian  Universities. 

Women  Workers’  Opportunities  and  Needs. 

Industrial  Pension  Plans  in  Canada.  (Four 
articles)  (English  or  French).  25  cents  a  copy. 

Provincial  Minimum  Wage  Orders:  A  Survey 
of  Rates  and  Related  Provisions.  (English 
or  French).  20  cents  a  copy. 

Number  of  Workers  Covered  by  Pension  Plans. 

Rehabilitation  Services  in  Canada. 

Vocational  Training  for  Girls  and  Women. 
(English). 

10  cents  a  copy;  orders  of  20  or  more,  5  cents; 
100  or  more,  4  cents  (English  or  French). 

Annual  Report  of  The  Department  of  Labour 

(Covers  fiscal  year  ending  March  31). 

25  cents  a  copy  (English  or  French). 

Annual  Report  on  Labour  Organization  in 
Canada  (Covers  calendar  year). 

Deals  with  growth  of  labour  organization  in 
Canada,  distribution  of  local  unions  and  union 
membership,  structure  and  membership  of 
labour  organization,  the  labour  press  and 
international  unions,  and  contains  a  directory 
of  trade  union  officials. 

35  cents  a  copy  (English  or  French). 

Labour  Legislation  in  Canada  (Consolidated 
volume,  published  at  intervals  of  from  5  to 
10  years  since  1915,  and  annual  supplements). 

Provides  in  convenient  form  the  test  of  labour 
law  in  Canada.  Text  or  a  summary  of  all 
federal  and  provincial  labour  laws  and 
statutory  orders  made  under  them.  Latest 
consolidation  includes  all  labour  laws  on 
statute  books  at  December  31,  1948.  $2. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada 

Furnishes  a  complete  record  of  all  strikes  and 
lockouts  occurring  in  Canada  during  current 
year.  Tables  and  related  texts  showing 
strikes  and  lockouts  by  years,  by  areas,  by 
industries,  including  time  lost,  number  of 
workers  involved,  duration,  etc. 

35  cents  a  copy  (English  or  French). 

Wage  Rates  and  Hours  of  Labour 

An  annual  report  published  in  loose-leaf  form 
and  followed  later  by  a  paper-bound  volume. 

Contains  the  results  of  an  annual  survey  at 
October  1  of  occupational  wage  rates  and 
standard  hours  of  work  in  most  industries. 
Averages  and  predominant  ranges  of  wage 
rates  for  selected  occupation  are  tabulated 
separately  on  a  regional  basis  for  some  90 
industries  including  logging,  mining,  manu¬ 
facturing,  construction,  transportation,  trade 
and  service  groups.  Weekly  salaries  for  office 
occupations  and  wage  rates  for  labourers  in 
manufacturing  in  40  cities  are  also  shown. 
Trends  in  wage  rates  are  indicated  in  tables 
of  index  numbers  by  industry. 

The  information  is  available  in  two  ways: 

1 —  Through  a  subscription  to  a  loose-leaf 
service  ($7.50  per  year  with  indexed  binder 
or  $5.00  per  year  without  binder).  Tables 
from  the  previous  October  1  survey  are 
distributed  in  loose-leaf  form  as  they  become 
available  from,  March  to  July.  Subscribers 
later  receive  a  paper-bound  volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2 —  In  paper  bound  volume,  available  about  one 
year  after  survey  date. 

One  dollar  a  copy.  (Bilingual). 

Provincial  Labour  Standards  Concerning  Child 
Labour,  Holidays,  Hours  of  Work,  Minimum 
Wages,  Weekly  Rest-Day  and  Workmen’s 
Compensation  (annual). 

Provides  a  ready  comparison  of  the  legislative 
standard  in  effect  in  all  provinces  concerning 
the  subjects  listed  in  the  title. 

25  cents  a  copy.  (English  or  French) . 

Workmen’s  Compensation  in  Canada— A 
Comparison  of  Provincial  Laws  (annual). 

Sets  out  similarities  and  differences  in  pro¬ 
vincial  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts  and 
contains  tables  showing  the  benefits  payable 
under  each  Act  and  the  industrial  diseases 
compensated. 

25  cents  a  copy.  (English  or  French). 

Apprenticeship  in  Canada 

This  bulletin  outlines  the  provincial  appren¬ 
ticeship  plans  and  gives  details  of  their 
methods  of  operation. 

25  cents  a  copy.  (English  or  French). 

Provisions  for  Income  Security  in  Canadian 
Manufacturing  Industries. 

25  cents  a  copy.  (English). 


(List  Continued  on  next  page) 
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EMPLOYMENT  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 


Current  Manpower  Situation 

Between  March  and  April,  employment  increased  by  an  estimated  74,000 
to  5,742,000.  Most  of  the  increase  was  in  outdoor  activities,  with  agriculture 
accounting  for  52,000  of  the  total. 

The  estimate  of  female  workers  outside  of  agriculture  showed  a  drop 
of  32,000  during  the  month;  this  was  contrary  to  the  normal  trend  for  this 
time  of  year.  The  fact  that  the  Labour  Force  Survey  was  conducted  during  the 
Easter  holidays,  when  a  relatively  large  number  of  women  are  away  from 
work,  appears  to  be  the  main  reason  for  this  movement. 

The  number  of  men  with  jobs  in  non-farm  industries  increased  by  an 
estimated  54,000  during  April,  which  was  about  normal  for  the  month.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  the  construction  industry  expanded  seasonally  despite  continued  weak¬ 
nesses  in  housebuilding.  A  number  of  small  layoffs  in  manufacturing  were 
reported,  and  forestry  operations  declined  seasonally. 

As  indicated  below,  the  change  in  employment  of  men  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year  has  varied  considerably  in  the  past  six  years  depending  to 
some  extent  on  the  phase  of  the  business  cycle  in  which  these  months  fell.  The 
outstanding  gains  of  1955  and  1959,  for  example,  reflected  the  recovery  of 
business  activity  following  previous  recessions.  Unfavourable  weather  can  be 
blamed,  in  part,  for  the  relatively  poor  showing  in  1960.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  rapid  growth  of  employment  opportunities  characteristic  of  boom  years 
is  lacking  so  far  this  year. 


Persons  With  Jobs,  Males,  Non-Farm 


Year 

January 

April 

Change 

1955  . 

3,155,000 

3,186,000 

+  31,000 

1956  . 

3,369,000 

3,367,000 

-  2,000 

1957 

3,483,000 

3,494,000 

+  11,000 

1958 

3,461,000 

3,456,000 

-  5,000 

1959 

.  3,525,000 

3,568,000 

+43,000 

1960 

3,621,000 

3,611,000 

-10,000 

Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  there  were  78,000  more  persons  with  jobs, 
the  result  of  substantially  higher  employment  in  the  trade  and  service  industries. 
Women  accounted  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  increase. 

The  number  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  decreased  by  an 
estimated  49,000  over  the  month  to  517,000  in  April.  The  decline  was  smaller 
than  during  the  corresponding  periods  in  1958  and  1959.  Almost  half  of  the 
drop  took  place  in  Quebec.  The  April  estimate  of  persons  without  jobs  and 
seeking  work  represented  8.3  per  cent  of  the  labour  force,  compared  with  7.3 
per  cent  in  April  1959  and  8.6  per  cent  in  April  1958. 

Of  the  517,000  seeking  work  in  April,  464,000  were  men  and  53,000 
were  women.  Seasonal  industries  continued  to  be  the  main  source  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Construction  and  the  primary  industries,  which  are  heavily  influenced  by 
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weather  conditions,  combined  to  account  for  45  per  cent  of  the  total  of  persons 
seeking  work  in  April;  in  March  they  accounted  for  47  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Labourers  were  the  largest  occupational  group  of  job  seekers  in  April;  at  an 
estimated  109,000  they  accounted  for  just  over  one  fifth  of  the  total.  About 
one  out  of  seven  job  seekers  came  from  manufacturing  and  mechanical  occupa¬ 
tions.  Persons  who  never  worked  before  were  responsible  for  a  very  small 
part  of  the  total,  less  than  4  per  cent. 

Developments  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Products  Industry 

The  increasing  output  of  pulp  and  paper  products  during  the  past  decade 
has  been  an  important  contribution  to  economic  growth  in  Canada.  This  industry 
has  accounted  for  more  than  15  per  cent  of  new  productive  capacity  put  in 
place  in  manufacturing  over  this  period.  The  expansion  has  had  far-reaching 
effects,  many  of  which  are  not  immediately  discernible.  Apart  from  direct 
requirements  for  heavy  machinery,  building  materials,  and  construction  labour, 
the  new  plants  generate  additional  demands  for  power  and  transportation 
services;  in  many  instances,  these  are  prior  requirements. 

The  upsurge  in  investment  during  the  past  decade  was  largely  in  response 
to  a  sharp  increase  in  world  demand  for  paper  products,  particularly  newsprint. 
This  resulted  in  a  rapid  build-up  of  capital  facilities,  particularly  in  the  period 
1955-1957,  which  in  the  light  of  the  following  two  years  proved  to  be  overly 
ambitious.  In  fact,  demand  from  the  domestic  and  traditional  export  markets 
began  to  subside  even  before  some  of  the  expansion  programs  were  completed. 
Consequently,  in  almost  all  paper  products  plants,  production  cutbacks  and 
short  time  were  instituted.  Quotas  have  been  stepped  up  again  during  the  course 

of  the  past  year  or  so,  but  even  in  early 
1960  existing  plant  capacities  are  not 
fully  utilized. 

In  certain  areas  and  regions,  the 
pulp  and  paper  products  industry  occu¬ 
pies  a  dominant  position  in  the  local 
economy.  For  the  most  part,  the  mills 
are  situated  in  the  more  remote  areas, 
close  to  the  supply  of  raw  materials.  The 
distance  from  markets  generally  makes 
such  areas  less  suitable  for  other  lines  of 
manufacturing.  This  situation  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  “one-industry  towns” 
that  are  sometimes  subject  to  acute  labour 
shortages  and  surpluses  as  the  demand 
for  the  product  fluctuates. 

As  a  source  of  economic  activity 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  has  its  basis  in 
foreign  demand,  paper  products  play  a 
particularly  important  role  in  Canada’s 
external  trade.  Accounting  for  only  about 
12  per  cent  of  the  net  value  of  all  goods 
produced  in  Canada,  they  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  exports  in  1959.  Last  year’s 
value  of  newsprint  shipments  ranked  far 
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ahead  of  that  of  wheat,  the  second  most  important  export  commodity.  Exports 
of  woodpulp  were  valued  at  $26  million  and  were  only  slightly  less  important 
than  lumber,  which  placed  third  in  terms  of  value  of  foreign  trade. 

For  most  grades  of  pulp  and  paper,  domestic  and  export  markets  began 
showing  signs  of  renewed  strength  early  in  1959,  setting  the  stage  for  advances 
in  output  and  employment.  Pulp  production  registered  a  6-per-cent  increase 
in  volume,  equalling  the  record  level  of  output  achieved  in  1956.  More  than 
three  fourths  of  the  pulp  produced  in  Canada  during  the  past  year  was  con¬ 
verted  into  finished  products  in  the  form  of  newsprint,  paperboard,  and  fine, 
wrapping  and  other  papers.  The  remaining  23  per  cent  was  exported,  chiefly 
to  the  United  States.  The  dominant  position  of  the  United  States  as  an  export 
market  was  maintained:  in  1959  the  U.S.  took  80  per  cent  of  the  total  output 
of  pulp  and  paper  products  compared  with  83  per  cent  in  1958. 

Production  of  chemical  pulp  showed  a  striking  increase  of  8  per  cent  last 
year,  rising  about  4  per  cent  above  the  1956  record.  The  main  supporting 
influence  came  from  increased  demands  for  paper  and  paperboard  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Shipments  overseas  also  increased  during  the  year, 
although  they  still  accounted  for  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  total  market 
of  chemical  pulp;  shipments  consisted  mainly  of  dissolving  and  sulphate  grades. 
Sulphate  pulp,  used  mainly  in  the  production  of  paper  board,  paper  boxes 
and  wrapping  papers,  registered  a  strong  advance  in  output  with  bleached  and 
semi-bleached  grades  showing  particularly  marked  gains.  Production  and 
shipments  of  sulphite  pulp,  used  most  extensively  in  fine  papers  and  textile 
fibres,  showed  little  improvement  from  the  reduced  level  of  1958.  Groundwood, 
the  principle  ingredient  in  newsprint,  registered  a  5-per-cent  increase  in  output 
during  1959.  The  fact  that  the  demand  for  newsprint  rose  more  slowly  than 
some  other  grades  of  paper  accounts  for  the  relatively  modest  increase  in  the 
production  of  groundwood. 

Newsprint  production  averaged  nearly  5  per  cent  higher  in  1959  than 
in  the  previous  year,  but  remained  slightly  below  the  record  level  of  1956. 
The  declining  trend  of  Canadian  newsprint  consumption  that  began  towards 
the  end  of  1957  was  halted  in  the  early  months  of  1959,  and  consumption 
increased  as  the  year  advanced,  recouping  virtually  all  of  the  earlier  losses. 
Meanwhile,  world  demand  for  newsprint  became  stronger.  The  United  States, 
which  consumes  about  four  fifths  of  the  output  of  Canadian  newsprint  mills, 
registered  a  7.6-per-cent  increase  in  newsprint  consumption  during  1959. 
Canada’s  share  of  the  U.S.  market  declined  again  during  1959  as  a  result  of 
the  expansion  of  the  U.S.  newsprint  industry,  but  this  country  benefited  none¬ 
theless  by  the  increased  requirements  of  the  United  States;  a  little  better  than 
half  of  the  additional  requirements  of  the  past  year  were  produced  in  Canada. 
Canadian  shipments  to  markets  overseas  also  showed  a  substantial  rise  during 
1959  despite  marked  increases  in  capacity  and  production  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

Paperboard  production,  which  reached  a  record  level  in  1958,  continued 
to  expand  last  year,  with  increases  in  practically  every  variety  of  boxboard 
and  container  board.  The  increase  in  domestic  requirements  of  the  “board” 
industry  were  close  to  the  long-term  growth  rate  despite  greater  competition 
from  new  packaging  materials.  Between  1954  and  1958  the  output  of  paper- 
board  mills  increased  by  30  per  cent. 
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The  demand  for  fine  papers  has  strengthened  noticeably  during  the  past 
year  or  more.  Domestic  shipments  in  1959  were  about  7  per  cent  higher  than 
the  year  before  and  exports  were  up  about  12  per  cent.  Output  of  wrapping 
paper  was  up  about  12  per  cent  as  demand  increased  in  both  the  domestic 
and  export  markets.  Roughly  10  per  cent  of  the  wrapping  paper  produced  in 
Canada  was  destined  for  the  export  market. 

For  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  expansion  of  productive  capacity  slowed 
down  still  further  in  1959,  after  registering  a  marked  decline  during  1958. 
Total  capacity  of  the  mills  increasecf  by  less  than  2  per  cent,  less  than  half 
the  expansion  in  demand  for  pulp  and  paper  products.  Thus  the  reserve  capacity 
of  the  industry  showed  a  moderate  decline  over  the  year. 

The  over-all  expansion  of  output  was  accomplished  in  part  by  a  lengthening 
of  the  work  week;  it  had  been  reduced  considerably  during  the  recent  business 
downturn.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1959,  the  work  week  averaged  almost  1 
hour  longer  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1958.  Pulp  and  paper  mills, 
which  were  responsible  for  the  drop  in  hours  during  the  recent  recession,  figured 
prominently  in  the  recent  advance.  Other  paper  products  plants  (paper  boxes 
and  bags,  roofing  paper  and  wallpaper)  registered  a  slight  increase  in  hours 
during  the  latter  part  of  1959,  making  up  for  the  relatively  small  losses  that 
occurred  during  the  recent  business  downturn. 

Total  employment  in  the  industry  increased  by  less  than  2  per  cent 
last  year  and  was  still  slightly  below  the  record  level  established  in  1956. 
Average  employment  (estimated  at  close  to  100,000)  was  about  23  per  cent 
higher  than  ten  years  earlier.  The  distribution  of  employment  in  the  industry 
did  not  change  appreciably  during  the  course  of  the  year;  pulp  and  paper  mills 
continued  to  account  for  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  total  of  persons  employed. 

The  strongest  employment  advance  in  the  industry  over  the  course  of  the 
past  year  occurred  in  the  Pacific  region,  followed  by  Ontario,  Quebec  and  the 
Atlantic  region  in  that  order.  Quebec  now  occupies  a  less  dominant  position 
in  the  industry  than  it  did  ten  years  ago,  although  it  still  accounts  for  40  per 
cent  of  total  employment.  In  Brtish  Columbia,  on  the  other  hand,  employment 
in  pulp  and  paper  products  plants  has  increased  by  more  than  40  per  cent  in 
this  period,  and  this  province’s  share  of  total  employment  has  increased  from 
8  to  11  per  cent. 

To  sum  up,  employment  in  the  pulp  and  paper  products  industry  continued 
to  expand  in  1959,  though  not  as  rapidly  as  production.  Indications  are  that 
consumption  of  paper  products  in  Canada’s  traditional  markets  will  continue  to 
grow.  Although  productive  capacity  in  other  countries  is  expanding,  Canadian 
plants  will  probably  continue  to  share  in  the  increasing  demand.  The  resulting 
production  gains  would  utilize  the  capacity  of  the  industry  more  fully,  and  might 
create  conditions  conducive  to  further  expansion. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS-APRIL  1960 


— 

SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

MODERATE 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

APPROXIMATE 

BALANCE 

LABOUR 

SHORTAGE 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(labour  force  75,000  or  more) 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Montreal 

Quebec-Levis 

St.  John’s 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 

Windsor 

W  innipeg 

Halifax 

Hamilton 

— >-OTTA  W  AHULL 
— ^-TORONTO 

MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25,000-75.000;  6( 
per  cent  or  more  in  non- 
agricultural  activity) 

Brantford 

Corner  Brook 

Cornwall 

Farnham-Granby 

Fort  William- 
Port  Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac  St.  Jean 

Moncton 

New  Glasgow 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val  d’Or 
Shawinigan 

Sherbrooke 

Sydney 

Timmins- 

Kirkland  Lake 

Trois  Rivieres 

Guelph 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

London 

— ^NIAGARA  PENINSULA 
Oshawa 

Saint  John 

- ^-SARNIA 

Sudbury 

Victoria 

MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 

(labour  force  25,000-75,000;  40 
per  cent  or  more  agricultural) 

Barrie 

Charlottetown 

Chatham 

Prince  Albert 

Red  Deer 

Riviere  du  Loup 
Thetfcrd-Megantic- 
St.  Georges 

Yorkton 

- ^BRANDON 

— ^LETHBRIDGE 

Moose  Jaw 

North  Battleford 

Regina 

— ^SASKATOON 

MINOR  AREAS 
(labour  force  10,000-25,000) 

Bathurst 

Beauharnois 
Drummondville 
Belleville-T  renton 
Bracebridge 

Brampton 

Bridgewater 

Campbellton 

Cranhirook 

Dauphin 

Dawson  Creek 
Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Gaspe 

Grand  Falls 

Kentville 

Lindsay 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

North  Bay 

Okanagan  Valley 

Owen  Sound 

Pembroke 

Portage  la  Prairie 

Prince  George 

Quebec  North  Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste.  Agathe- 
St.  Jerome 

St.  Hyacinthe 

St.  Jean 

St.  Stephen 

Simcoe 

Sorel 

Summerside 

Truro 

Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 

Woodstock,  N.B. 
Yarmouth 

Central  Vancouver 

Island 

— ^CHILLIWACK 
Drumheller 

Galt 

— ^GODERICH 

Kamloops 

Lachute-Ste. 

Therese 

Listowel 

Medicine  Hat 

Prince  Rupert 

St.  Thomas 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Stratford 

— KSWIFT  CURRENT 
— >-TRAIL-NELSON 
— ^WALKERTON 
— >-WEYBURN 

Woodstock- 

Tillsonburg 

Kitimat 

- ^*-The  areas  shown  in  capital  letters  are  those  that  have  been  reclassified  during  the  month;  an  arrow  indicates  the  group  from  which  they 

moved.  For  an  explanation  of  the  classification  system  used,  see  page  414,  April  issue. 
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Employment  Situation  in  Local  Areas 

ATLANTIC 

In  the  Atlantic  region  the  spring 
pickup  in  employment  began  early  in 
April  and  proceeded  slowly  as  the  month 
advanced.  Between  March  and  April,  the 
total  number  of  persons  with  jobs  in¬ 
creased  by  an  estimated  10,000  to  459,- 
000.  Construction  and  agriculture  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
employment.  Weight  restrictions  on  roads 
were  still  in  force  in  most  rural  areas, 
preventing  an  upturn  in  activity  in  saw¬ 
mills  and  road  transportation.  Activity  in 
the  fishing  industry  remained  at  a  season¬ 
ally  low  level,  although  preparations  for 
the  lobster  season  resulted  in  some  job 
openings  during  the  month.  Forestry  em¬ 
ployment  showed  a  further  decline  during 
April  as  hauling  operations  ended  in 
various  areas;  activity  was  expected  to  increase  again  in  May  when  river  drives 
get  underway.  Aside  from  these  seasonal  influences,  the  employment  situation 
did  not  change  materially  during  the  month.  Shipbuilding  and  iron  and  steel 
plants  showed  additional  strength,  but  coal  production  was  curtailed  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  orders. 

The  over-all  employment  situation  in  the  region  differed  very  little  from 
last  year.  Coal  mining,  which  was  a  major  source  of  weakness  last  year,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  hampered  by  reduced  markets  due  to  increased  competition  from 
other  fuels.  The  first  of  a  series  of  production  cutbacks  that  were  scheduled 
to  take  place  this  year  began  late  in  April  and  resulted  in  the  release  for 
one  week  of  several  thousand  coal  miners  in  the  Sydney  area.  Manufacturing 
employment  in  April  was  maintained  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than  last  year  in 
most  parts  of  the  region;  significant  gains  were  made  in  iron  and  steel  and  paper 
products.  Construction  employment  was  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  spring 
of  1959,  although  the  outlook  for  the  rest  of  the  year  was  quite  encouraging. 

The  total  value  of  construction  planned  for  1960  was  virtually  the  same  as 
that  accomplished  last  year.  However,  the  composition  of  this  year’s  investment 
program  has  changed  significantly.  Outlays  for  housing  and  industrial  building 
are  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year,  while  modest  gains  are 
anticipated  in  engineering,  business  and  commercial  building. 

Employment  and  unemployment  were  virtually  the  same  as  in  April  1959 
in  most  local  labour  market  areas.  The  classification  of  the  21  areas  in  the 
region  at  the  end  of  April  was  unchanged  from  the  previous  month  and  the 
previous  year;  two  areas  were  in  the  moderate  surplus  and  19  in  the  substantial 
surplus  category. 
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LABOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Labour  Market  Areas 

Labour  Surplus 

Approximate 

Balance 

i 

2 

3 

April 

1960 

April 

1959 

April 

1960 

April 

1959 

April 

1960 

April 

1959 

Metropolitan . 

8 

4 

4 

8 

Major  Industrial  . 

16 

15 

10 

10 

_ 

i 

Major  Agricultural. . .  . 

8 

7 

6 

7 

_ 

_ 

Minor . 

39 

33 

18 

20 

i 

5 

Total . 

71 

59 

38 

45 

i 

6 

Local  Area  Developments 

St.  John’s  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Apart  from  seasonal  influences, 
the  employment  situation  changed  very  little  in  this  area.  Unemployment  was 
heavier  than  a  year  ago  owing  to  reduced  activity  in  construction.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  winter  and  spring  months  of  1959,  activity  in  the 
construction  industry  was  maintained  at  a  very  high  level.  At  the  end  of  April 
1960,  the  number  of  construction  workers  registered  at  the  NES  office  was 
about  8  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  before. 

Halifax  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  The  opening  of  the  navigation 
season  on  the  St.  Lawrence  resulted  in  reduced  activity  on  the  Halifax  water¬ 
front  and  partly  offset  the  expansion  in  other  seasonal  industries.  The  employ¬ 
ment  situation  in  the  Halifax  area  remained  much  more  favourable  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  region.  Manufacturing,  which  accounts  for  roughly  one  third  of 
total  industrial  employment  in  the  area,  showed  little  employment  change  during 
the  month.  Except  for  shipbuilding,  where  employment  contracted  slightly 
during  the  month,  all  manufacturing  plants  were  reported  to  be  operating 
at  capacity. 

QUEBEC 

In  the  Quebec  region  the  employ¬ 
ment  increase  between  March  and  April 
was  smaller  than  usual  for  this  period. 

The  total  number  of  persons  with  jobs 
rose  by  an  estimated  19,000  to  1,536,000 
and  was  at  about  the  same  level  as  a 
year  earlier.  Male  workers  accounted  for 
the  entire  rise  in  employment,  offsetting 
a  decline  in  female  employment.  The 
employment  expansion  occurred  in  non- 
agricultural  industries;  farm  employment 
registered  little  change  during  the  month. 

Activity  in  pulpwood  logging  de¬ 
clined  quite  sharply  between  March  and 
April,  releasing  a  substantial  number  of 
workers  until  the  start  of  the  river  drives. 

Sawmilling  activity  was  also  curtailed 
owing  to  diminished  supplies  of  sawlogs. 


LABOUR  FORCE  TRENDS  -  QUEBEC 
1958  -  59  -  60 


Seasonolly  adjusted 


1.  BOO.  000 
1,750,000  — 
1,700,000 
1,650,000 


JFMAMJ JAS OND 

1958 


1960 
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The  seasonal  rise  in  construction  employment  was  retarded  by  slackness  in 
housebuilding.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  number  of  houses  under 
construction  in  urban  centres  was  14  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1959.  Other  types  of  construction  continued  to  show  strength.  In 
metal  mining,  employment  continued  at  a  higher  level  than  last  year,  while  in 
asbestos  mining  further  hirings  were  reported  in  April.  The  opening  of  the 
navigation  season  meant  the  rehiring  of  seamen,  longshoremen  and  stevedores. 

In  the  early  months  of  this  year,  manufacturing  employment  was  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  In  April,  employment  was  maintained  in  the  primary 
textile  industry  although  some  small  layoffs  were  reported  in  synthetic  plants. 
Layoffs  and  short  time  were  more  prevalent  than  last  year  in  the  clothing  and 
leather  industry.  Employment  continued  at  a  high  level  in  the  aircraft  and 
shipbuilding  industry. 

Unemployment  declined  moderately  during  the  month  in  virtually  all 
parts  of  the  region  but  was  higher  than  last  year.  At  the  end  of  April  the 
classification  of  24  labour  market  areas  was  unchanged  from  the  previous 
month  and  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets) :  in  substantial  surplus, 
23  (18);  in  moderate  surplus,  1  (6). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Unemployment  declined  slightly 
as  a  result  of  seasonal  hirings  in  construction,  transportation  and  in  parts  of 
manufacturing.  Employment  in  manufacturing  continued  to  be  slightly  higher 
than  a  year  before,  with  activities  at  a  high  level  in  the  aircraft  and  shipbuilding 
industry.  In  the  clothing  and  leather  industries  employment  at  the  end  of 
February  was  2  and  5  per  cent  lower,  respectively,  than  in  February  1959, 
and  there  has  been  little  apparent  improvement  in  these  industries  during  recent 
months. 

Qoebec-Levis  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Unemployment  showed  a 
less-than-usual  decline  and  remained  at  a  higher  level  than  last  year.  Total 
employment  was  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago.  In  construction  the  pick-up 
in  employment  was  not  as  strong  as  last  year.  At  Lauzon,  a  40,000-ton  ship  was 
launched,  the  biggest  ever  built  in  Canada.  Employment  was  steady  in  primary 
textiles,  while  layoffs  and  short  time  were  registered  in  the  apparel  industry. 
In  a  plywood  factory  more  than  100  workers  were  laid  off  because  of  reor¬ 
ganization. 

Joliette  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  1.  Labour  surpluses  were  a  good 
deal  higher  than  last  year  at  the  same  time.  Most  of  the  increase  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  in  construction  occupations.  There  was  also  an  increased  surplus 
of  loggers,  lumbermen  and  textile  workers.  One  of  the  largest  employers  in 
this  area,  a  munitions  factory,  reduced  employment  by  more  than  100  in 
recent  months. 

St.  Jean,  Ste.  Hyacinfhe,  Ste.  Agathe-St.  Jerome  (minor)  remained  in  Group 
1.  NES  registrations  were  markedly  higher  in  these  areas  during  the  month  than 
in  the  same  month  a  year  before.  In  all  these  areas  lower  employment  in 
construction  contributed  to  the  higher  level  in  unemployment.  Activities 
were  reported  to  be  also  weaker  than  a  year  earlier  in  clothing  and  knitting 
plants.  In  St.  Jerome  alone,  a  knitting  mill  laid  off  some  150  workers.  There 
was  lack  of  strength  in  the  leather  industry  also. 
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ONTARIO 


In  Ontario,  construction,  agriculture, 
transportation  and  other  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties  increased  during  April.  In  many 
centres,  however,  the  extent  of  the  sea¬ 
sonal  pick-up  in  employment  was  moder¬ 
ated  by  layoffs  in  several  manufacturing 
industries.  The  total  number  of  persons 
with  jobs  in  the  province  was  estimated 
to  be  2,212,000  in  April,  an  increase  of 
about  20,000  from  the  previous  month. 

In  the  northern  areas  of  the  region,  the 
seasonal  pick-up  was  not  yet  in  progress 
to  any  great  extent  and  small  layoffs 
were  reported  in  manufacturing;  employ¬ 
ment  in  most  of  the  centres  of  the  region 
continued  well  ahead  of  last  year’s  figures. 

The  employment  position  of  the 
region  relative  to  last  year  did  not  change 
appreciably  in  the  first  four  months.  Employment  was  up  almost  4  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  last  year,  and  almost  6  per  cent  over  1958.  The  major 
part  of  this  increase  was  in  services  (particularly  education  and  health  services) 
and  trade.  Manufacturing  employment  was  stable  through  the  first  quarter,  at 
about  the  same  average  level  as  a  year  earlier.  Construction  activity  in  the 
province  was  still  down  from  last  year.  This  was  especially  true  of  residential 
construction,  the  volume  of  housebuilding  underway  at  the  end  of  March  being 
down  about  17  per  cent  over  the  year. 

The  number  of  unemployed  in  the  region  was  still  higher  than  last  year, 
although  it  declined  sufficiently  during  the  month  to  reduce  labour  surpluses 
from  substantial  to  moderate  proportion  in  six  areas.  Slackness  in  housebuilding 
was  the  major  factor  contributing  to  the  higher  level  of  unemployment  in  the 
province.  The  classification  of  the  34  areas  in  the  region  at  the  end  of  April 
was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  15  (11); 
in  moderate  surplus,  19  (19);  in  balance,  0  (4). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Toronto  (metropolitan)  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  The  reclassifica¬ 
tion  was  mainly  the  result  of  a  pick-up  in  construction,  although  the  advance 
was  reported  to  be  slow  for  the  time  of  year.  Employment  was  a  little  higher 
than  last  year,  the  drop  in  aircraft  plants  being  matched  by  a  series  of  small 
gains  in  other  manufacturing  industries,  and  in  trade  and  services. 

Hamilton  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  A  series  of  small  layoffs  in 
a  number  of  manufacturing  industries  slowed  down  the  seasonal  improvement. 
In  the  past  year  textile  employment  has  fallen  steadily  in  this  area,  partly 
because  of  the  transfer  of  operations  to  other  areas.  The  latest  plant  closure 
was  in  April  and  affected  60  workers.  Employment  is  also  down  from  last 
year  in  the  electrical  apparatus  industry.  These  losses  have  been  more  than 
offset  by  substantial  employment  gains  in  non-residential  construction  and 
steel  manufacturing,  which  have  raised  total  employment  in  the  area  above  last 
year’s  level. 
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Windsor  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Employment  and  unemployment 
in  this  area  was  virtually  unchanged  from  a  year  ago.  During  the  month  there 
were  several  short-term  layoffs  in  two  of  the  three  motor  vehicle  firms  in  the 
area. 

Ottawa-Hull  (metropolitan)  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  The  employ¬ 
ment  upturn  in  April  was  disappointing  owing  to  slackness  in  construction. 
The  number  of  workers  registered  at  the  National  Employment  Service  office 
was  up  19  per  cent  over  the  same  time  last  year;  more  than  half  of  this  increase 
was  accounted  for  by  construction  workers.  Total  employment  in  the  area  was 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  small  declines  in  manufacturing  and  construction 
being  offset  by  an  increase  in  services. 

Niagara  Peninsula  (major  industrial)  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 
Small  layoffs  in  agriculture  implements,  steel  manufacturing,  textiles,  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturing  and  pipe  manufacturing  hampered  the  seasonal  upswing 
in  this  area.  The  most  recent  figures  indicate  a  considerable  improvement  in 
employment  over  last  year,  particularly  in  iron  and  steel  products.  Construction 
employment,  however,  has  advanced  more  slowly  than  usual. 

PRAIRIE 

The  usual  large  seasonal  increase  in 
employment  occurred  in  the  Prairie  region 
from  March  to  April.  The  estimate  of 
persons  with  jobs  rose  by  27,000,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  to  1,018,000.  The  year-to- 
year  increase,  which  was  30,000  in 
January,  amounted  to  only  6,000  in  April. 
This  narrowing  year-to-year  increase  in 
employment  was  due  largely  to  weakness 
in  housing  construction  but  also  to  the 
strength  of  the  employment  growth  during 
the  early  months  last  year.  Unemployment 
exhibited  a  similarly  smaller  reduction  in 
the  early  months  of  1960,  compared  with 
1959.  Agricultural  employment  was  down 
15,000  from  a  year  earlier  both  in 
January  and  in  April. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  March-to-April  increase  in  employment 
was  due  to  hirings  on  farms  for  spring  work,  including  the  harvesting  of 
an  estimated  111  million  bushels  of  grain  caught  by  the  snow  last  fall  and 
not  salvaged  during  the  winter.  Rain  and  snow  late  in  the  month  temporarily 
suspended  field  work,  but  the  moisture,  added  to  the  already  abundant  reserves 
acquiied  during  the  wet  spell  last  fall,  makes  early  crop  prospects  appear 
very  favourable. 

Construction  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase  in  non-farm  employment 
during  April.  Logging  was  at  the  low  between-season  levels;  river  drives  were 
due  to  begin  in  May.  The  closure  of  two  uranium  mines  at  Uranium  City 
affected  more  than  200  miners. 
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Unemployment  dropped  seasonally,  the  most  notable  change  taking  place 
in  the  small  centres  most  affected  by  the  expansion  in  agriculture  and  road 
work.  Total  unemployment  remained  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Five  of  the  20 
labour  market  areas  were  reclassified  to  categories  of  reduced  unemployment. 
The  area  classification  at  the  end  of  April  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures 
in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  10  (8);  in  moderate  surplus,  10  (11); 
in  balance,  0  (1). 


Local  Area  Developments 

Edmonton  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  A  heavy  drop  in  housing 
construction  from  year-earlier  levels  lessened  the  seasonal  demand  for  con¬ 
struction  workers  this  spring.  Recent  figures  show  a  drop  of  more  than  10  per 
cent  from  1959  in  total  construction  employment.  Farmers  had  good  weather 
through  most  of  the  month  for  combining  and  spring  work.  Primary  steel 
production  was  at  capacity  and  pipe  production  went  up  in  anticipation  of 
pipeline  construction  this  summer.  Production  of  cement  and  cement  products 
increased  seasonally. 

Winnipeg  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  A  late  spring,  with  generally 
cool  weather  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  April  followed  by  heavy  precipita¬ 
tion,  delayed  construction  and  other  outdoor  industries.  Some  fairly  extensive 
flooding  of  farm  land  near  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  Rivers  delayed  the 
beginning  of  farm  work  in  the  districts  affected.  Some  post-Easter  decline 
occurred  in  packing  plant  employment.  Textiles,  clothing,  and  leather  manufac¬ 
turing  remained  weak  during  the  month. 

Fort  William-Port  Arthur  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  1.  Lakehead 
navigation  opened  on  April  10,  allowing  stevedores,  grain  handlers  and  other 
waterfront  workers  to  return  to  their  jobs.  More  than  70  boats  with  about  30 
million  bushels  of  grain  cleared  port,  and  the  first  iron  ore  shipment  moved  out 
on  April  23.  Another  iron  mine  went  into  production  near  Atikokan. 

Brandon,  Saskatoon  and  Lethbridge  (major  agricultural)  and  Swift  Current 
and  Weybum  (minor)  were  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  in  these  centres  was  reduced  by  seasonal  hirings  in  agriculture,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  railway  transportation. 


PACIFIC 

Employment  showed  little  change  from  March  to  April.  The  number  of 
persons  with  jobs  was  estimated  to  be  517,000,  some  5,000  less  than  a  year 
earlier.  Employment  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  wood  products  manufacturing 
was  ahead  of  last  year  but  offsetting  declines  were  apparent,  chiefly  in  the 
construction,  shipbuilding,  and  smelting  industries. 

Demand  for  workers  in  agriculture  strengthened  seasonally  during  the 
month  as  men  were  hired  to  work  on  dairy  farms  and  to  continue  preparations 
for  seeding.  Prolonged  wet  weather  hampered  field  work  in  many  districts. 

Except  for  the  southern  interior,  where  weather  conditions  allowed  forestry 
activity  to  expand,  seasonal  suspensions  in  logging  and  the  curtailment  of  road 
transportation  due  to  road  restrictions  contributed  to  some  weakening  in  non- 
agricultural  employment  on  much  of  the  mainland  and  Vancouver  Island  during 
the  month.  Because  of  the  low  levels  of  housebuilding — units  under  construction 
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in  urban  centres  at  the  beginning  of 
April  were  down  40  per  cent  from  a  year 
earlier — construction  employment  did  not 
expand  as  strongly  as  usual  at  this  time 
of  year. 

Except  for  some  developing  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  local  market  brought  on 
by  housebuilding  declines,  a  generally 
heavy  demand  continued  for  forestry 
products.  The  volume  of  lumber  inspected 
for  shipment  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  was  17  per  cent  above  the  same 
year-earlier  period  and  water-borne  lum¬ 
ber  shipments  were  up  69  per  cent. 
Pulpwood  production  in  the  first  two 
months  of  the  current  year  was  34  per 
cent  above  the  corresponding  months  of 
last  year.  In  other  manufacturing,  metal 
fabricating  shops  were  busy  filling  orders  for  a  heavy  schedule  of  bridge  building 
in  the  coming  summer.  Minor  layoffs  occurred  in  textiles,  shipbuilding,  and 
especially  some  industries  auxiliary  to  home  building,  such  as  sash  and  door 
makers  and  furniture  manufacturers. 

During  the  month  a  small  decline  occurred  in  unemployment,  which, 
however,  remained  substantially  higher  than  last  year.  Two  labour  market 
areas  were  reclassified  during  the  month  to  categories  denoting  reduced  unem¬ 
ployment.  At  the  end  of  April  the  classification  of  the  1 1  areas  was  as  follows 
(last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  4  (3);  in  moderate 
surplus,  6  (7);  in  balance,  1  (1). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver-New  Westminster  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Sizable 
numbers  of  unemployed  carpenters,  trowel  tradesmen,  sheet  metal  workers, 
plumbers  and  unskilled  construction  labourers  continued  as  a  result  of  the 
weaknesses  in  housebuilding  activity  in  the  area.  Weakness  was  also  apparent 
in  steel  shipbuilding,  housebuilding  materials  manufacturing  and  fish  canneries. 
Some  improvement  occurred  in  sales  and  services  employment,  although  the 
demand  in  these  occupations  was  not  as  strong  as  usual  at  this  time  of  year. 
Lumber  production  and  longshoring  continued  to  provide  a  main  support  to 
employment.  Thirty-two  halibut  vessels  left  for  fishing  grounds  in  the  Bering 
Sea,  a  record  sailing  to  this  area  from  Vancouver.  Good  catches  were  reported 
although  prices  were  lower  than  anticipated.  Herring  fishing  and  whaling  have 
been  discontinued  because  of  marketing  factors. 

Chilliwack  and  Trail-Nelson  (minor)  were  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group 
2  as  improved  weather  conditions  allowed  logging  operations  to  be  stepped 
up  on  the  southern  mainland.  Farm  hirings  also  picked  up,  although  cool  damp 
weather  retarded  ploughing  and  seeding. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 


(Latest  available  statistics  as  of  May  15,  1960) 


Principal  Items 

Date 

Amount 

Percentage  Change 
From 

Previous 

Month 

Previous 

Year 

Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a) 

April  23 

6,259,000 

+ 

0.4 

-f  2  5 

Persons  with  jobs . 

April  23 

5,742,000 

+ 

1.3 

+  14 

Agriculture . 

April  23 

641,000 

+ 

8.8 

—  3  0 

N  on- Agriculture . 

April  23 

5,101,000 

+ 

0.4 

+  20 

Paid  Workers . 

April  23 

4,673,000 

+ 

1.3 

+  2.8 

Usually  work  35  hours  or  more . 

April  23 

5,382,000 

+ 

1.8 

+  1  8 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

At  work  less  than  35  hours,  or  not  at 

April  23 

4, 683, 000(b) 

4.4 

-  5.5 

work  due  to  short  time  and  turnover. 

April  23 

84,000 

0.0 

+  12.0 

for  other  reasons . 

April  23 

581.000(b) 

+118.4 

+147.2 

Not  at  work  due  to  temporary  layoff.. . 

April  23 

34,000 

_ 

19.1 

+  54.5 

Usually  work  less  than  35  hours . 

April  23 

360, 000 

- 

5.0 

-  4.0 

Without  jobs  and  seeking  work . 

April  23 

517,000 

— 

8.7 

+  16.2 

Registered  for  work,  NES 

Atlantic . 

April  21 

110,100 

_ 

5.5 

+  3.3 

Quebec . 

April  21 

264,900 

_ 

4.7 

+  5.2 

Ontario . 

April  21 

229,100 

_ _ 

4.8 

+  9.5 

Prairie . 

April  21 

109, 600 

_ 

7.4 

+  10.8 

Pacific . 

April  21 

73,600 

_ 

4.8 

+  9.4 

Total,  all  regions . 

April  21 

787,300 

- 

5.2 

+  7.3 

Claimants  for  Unemployment  Insurance  bene- 

fit . 

March  31 

823,005 

+ 

1.1 

+  73 

Amount  of  benefit  payments . 

March 

$74,844,833 

+ 

19.6 

+  13.6 

Industrial  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

February 

114.5 

_ 

0.5 

+  1.3 

Manufacturing  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

February 

108.8 

+ 

0.2 

+  1.2 

Immigration . 

1st  Qtr.  1960 

16,599 

-  2.1 

Destined  to  the  labour  force . 

1st  Qtr.  1960 

8,087 

+  0.4 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Strikes  and  lockouts . 

April 

29 

+ 

7.4 

+  31.8 

Number  of  workers  involved . 

April 

2,476 

23.5 

-  71.7 

Duration  in  man  days . 

April 

26,870 

+ 

0.2 

-  62.9 

Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

February 

$  77.69 

— 

0.3 

+  2.8 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

February 

$  1.77 

0.0 

+  3.6 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) . 

February 

40.4 

— 

0.7 

-  1.2 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

February 

$  71.50 

— 

0.6 

+  2.4 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949  =  100) . 

April 

127.2 

— 

0.2 

+  1.2 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  av.  1949  =  100). . . . 

February 

134.7 

— 

0.3 

+  1.3 

Total  labour  income . $000, 000 

February 

1,463 

+ 

0,3 

+  5.6 

Industrial  Production 

Total  (average  1949=100) . 

March 

169.3 

+ 

0.1 

+  5.5 

Manufacturing . 

March 

150.5 

+ 

1.0 

+  4.2 

Durables . 

March 

152.6 

+ 

1.3 

+  4.1 

Non-Durables . 

March 

148.6 

+ 

0.7 

+  4.1 

(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from  Labour  Force,  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also  page  414,  April  issue. 

(b)  An  unusually  large  number  worked  less  than  35  hours  because  Easter  Monday  came  in  the  survey  week. 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 


During  April,  collective  bargaining  for  the  renewal  of  120  agreements 
covering  bargaining  units  of  500  or  more  workers  (exclusive  of  those  in  the 
construction  industry)  had  reached  various  stages  of  negotiation.  Nineteen 
new  contracts  were  settled,  giving  wage  increases  to  approximately  24,000 
workers.  Relatively  little  progress  was  made  in  the  dispute  between  the  railways 
and  the  non-operating  unions  beyond  the  presentation  of  their  briefs  to  the 
three-man  conciliation  board.  As  in  the  past  few  months,  there  were  no  work 
stoppages  recorded  in  the  course  of  negotiations  of  the  major  agreements  covered 
by  this  review. 

Last-minute  negotiations  averted  the  possibility  of  a  strike  that  threatened 
to  halt  the  publication  of  one  of  Toronto’s  leading  newspapers.  The  Toronto 
Star  unit  of  the  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild,  representing  more  than  1,000 
employees  in  the  editorial,  advertising,  business,  delivery,  garage,  circulation 
and  maintenance  departments  of  the  Toronto  Star,  had  originally  asked  for  a 
1 6-per-cent  wage  increase  in  a  two-year  contract  but  later  lowered  their  demand 
to  12  per  cent.  Since  the  parties  were  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  this  issue, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  others,  the  dispute  was  taken  before  a  conciliation  board. 
The  board’s  report  contained  recommendations  on  two  basic  outstanding  issues : 
wages,  and  the  exclusion  of  12  editorial  employees  from  the  bargaining  unit. 
On  wages,  the  board  recommended  that  the  increase  be  9  per  cent  over  a 
28-month  agreement;  on  the  exclusion  issue  the  board  made  no  attempt  to 
resolve  the  problem,  but  recommended  that  the  Labour  Relations  Board  rule 
on  it.  The  Guild  firmly  rejected  the  company  offer  based  on  the  conciliation 
board’s  recommendations  and  when  further  talks  failed,  the  union  membership 
approved  strike  action.  With  the  threat  of  a  work  stoppage  facing  the  parties, 
they  engaged  in  a  marathon  16-hour  bargaining  session,  which  ended  in  a 
compromise  settlement. 

The  compromise  called  for  a  general  wage  increase  totalling  14  per  cent 
over  a  34-month  agreement.  All  employees  received  a  lump  sum  payment  of 
3  per  cent  of  gross  earnings  retroactive  to  last  December  1.  Effective  April  1  of 
this  year,  there  was  an  increase  of  3  per  cent  of  the  gross  pay  with  another 
3-per-cent  increase,  calculated  on  the  old  contract  base  pay,  effective  October  1, 
1960.  On  April  1,  1961,  there  will  be  some  wage  adjustments  in  key  classifica¬ 
tions  as  well  as  a  general  increase  of  4  per  cent  on  the  old  contract  base  pay, 
with  another  4-per-cent  increase  effective  January  1,  1962.  The  Star  reduced 
to  four  the  number  of  editorial  employees  for  whom  they  claimed  exemption 
from  the  bargaining  unit  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  status  of  these  employees 
would  be  determined  by  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board. 

Increased  collective  bargaining  activity  was  in  evidence  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  during  the  month  and  can  be  expected  to  continue  at  an 
accelerated  pace,  since  some  36  major  agreements  covering  more  than  30,500 
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workers  are  due  to  terminate  during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year.  Negotiations 
have  reached  an  advanced  stage  in  a  number  of  cases  and  bargaining  has  ended 
in  new  agreements  for  a  few.  In  contrast  to  the  extended  negotiations  that 
preceded  the  signing  of  the  1958  agreements,  the  new  contracts  were  negotiated 
and  signed  in  an  extremely  short  time  after  relatively  few  meetings. 

In  Kapuskasing,  Ont.,  the  Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  and  Kimberley- 
Clark  Canada  concluded  new  agreements  for  1,700  workers  represented  by  the 
United  Paper  Makers  and  Paper  Workers,  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Workers 

and  the  l.B.E.W.  The  settlement  provided  for  wage  increases  effective  May  1, 
1960  ranging  from  11  to  18  cents  an  hour,  and  an  additional  wage  increase 
on  November  1,  1960  ranging  from  4  to  8  cents  an  hour.  Among  other  gains 
was  an  improvement  in  the  vacation  plan,  effective  January  1,  1961,  that 
reduced  the  eligibility  period  for  three  weeks  vacation  from  15  to  10  years. 
Under  the  old  agreement  there  were  four  days  specified  as  statutory  holidays 
and  two  extra  days  known  as  “negotiated  holidays,”  making  a  total  of  six. 
Under  the  new  terms,  one  additional  day  was  included  with  the  Christmas 
shutdown,  increasing  it  from  40  to  48  hours,  for  which  the  employees  will 
receive  two  days  pay.  To  offset  the  lost  production  time,  the  Dominion  Day 
shutdown  will  be  reduced  from  32  to  24  hours.  A  completely  new  clause  was 
added  that  allows  for  special  leave  with  pay  in  the  case  of  a  death  in  an 
employee’s  immediate  family,  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  consecutive  days. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  signed  a  similar  one-year  agreement  with 
Ontario-Minnesota  Pulp  and  Paper,  Fort  Francis  and  Kenora,  Ont.,  providing  a 
total  wage  increase  ranging  from  15  to  28  cents  an  hour  for  the  800  employees. 
A  similar  pattern  was  followed  in  the  settlement  reached  early  in  May  between 
four  paper  unions  representing  some  5,000  employees  of  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Mills  and  the  Port  Arthur  plant  of  the  Provincial  Paper  Company.  Details 
of  these  latter  settlements,  terms  of  which  apply  to  nine  paper  mills  located  in 
Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  will  appear  in  next  month’s  issue. 

In  the  logging  sector  of  the  industry,  the  14,000-member  Newfoundland 
Brotherhood  of  Woods-Workers,  born  out  of  last  year’s  strike  to  replace  the 
International  Woodworkers  of  America,  signed  new  agreements  in  April  with 
Bowater’s  Newfoundland  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Corner  Brook,  and  Anglo 
Newfoundland  Development  Company,  Grand  Falls.  The  two-year  settlements, 
which  were  the  products  of  a  week  of  negotiations,  provided  for  a  total  increase 
of  6  per  cent  in  the  general  labour  rate. 

Renewal  agreements  in  the  meat  packing  industry  brought  wage  increases 
to  more  than  7,000  workers  employed  at  the  various  plants  across  the  country. 
The  United  Packinghouse  Workers  Union  represented  the  employees  in  the 
negotiations  that  were  concluded  with  the  signing  of  two-year  agreements  with 

Burns  and  Company  and  Canada  Packers. 

The  Canada  Packers  agreement  provided  for  a  general  wage  increase  of 
6  cents  an  hour  effective  April  1,  1960,  and  an  additional  6  cents  an  hour 
on  April  1,  1961.  The  cost-of-living  escalator  clause  contained  in  the  previous 
agreement  was  deleted  in  its  entirety  in  the  current  settlement.  A  bereavement 
pay  clause  was  added,  similar  to  the  one  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry;  it 
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was  limited  to  one  day,  for  which  the  employee  will  receive  eight  hours  pay 
at  his  regular  rate,  provided  that  the  leave  falls  on  one  of  his  regularly 
scheduled  working  days.  Improvements  were  made  in  the  premiums  for  work 
scheduled  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  A  clothing  allowance  was  incorporated 
for  Canada  Packers’  employees:  the  company  agreed  to  provide  labourers’ 
outer  clothing,  rubber  boots,  etc.,  as  required,  at  one  half  the  cost.  Sick  pay 
for  male  employees  was  increased  from  $37  to  $40  weekly  and  for  female  em¬ 
ployees  from  $30  to  $32  weekly.  On  the  first  anniversary  date  of  the  contract, 
three  weeks  vacation  annually  will  be  allowed  for  all  employees  with  12  years 
of  continuous  service  rather  than  after  15  years.  The  monetary  terms  of  the 
agreement  with  Burns  and  Company  plants  were  similar  to  the  above  but  there 
were  some  variations  in  other  details. 


Collective  Bargaining  Scene 

Agreements  covering  500  or  more  workers, 
excluding  those  in  the  construction  industry 


Pari  I— Agreements  Expiring  During  May,  June  and  July  1960 


(Except  those  under  negotiation  in  April) 


Company  and  Location 


Union 


Anglo-Nfld.  Development,  Grand  Falls,  Nfld.  . 

Bata  Shoe,  Batawa,  Ont . 

Bathurst  Power  &  Paper,  Bathurst,  N.B . 

Bowater’s  Nfld.  Paper,  Corner  Brook,  Nfld . 

Canadian  Car,  Fort  William,  Ont . 

CPR,  company-wide  . 

Cdn.  Sugar  Factories,  Raymond,  Alta . 

Cascapedia  Mfrs.  &  Trading,  Gaspe  Peninsula  .... 

Cloak  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Coal  Operators’  Assoc.,  western  Canada  . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Ste-Anne  de  Portneuf,  Que. 

Courtaulds  (Can.),  Cornwall,  Ont . 

Dom.  Oilcloth  &  Linoleum,  Montreal,  Que . 

Dress  Mfrs.  Guild,  Montreal,  Que . 

Dress  Mfrs.  Guild,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Dryden  Paper,  Dryden,  Ont . 

Fraser  Cos.,  Cabano,  Que . 

Fraser  Cos.,  Edmundston,  N.B . 

Hopital  Hotel-Dieu,  Montreal,  P.Q . 

KVP  Company,  Espanola,  Ont . 


Ladies  Cloak  &  Suit  Mfrs.  Council,  Montreal 
Que . ’ 

New  Brunswick  Telephone,  company-wide 
Ontario  Paper,  Thorold,  Ont . 

Paper  mills  (various),  B.C.* 

Paper  mills  (various),  Que.,  Ont.,  Man.t 

Rowntree  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont . 


Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Shoe  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Trainmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered  local 


Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

Ladies’  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CCCL-chartered  local 


Ladies’  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies’  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Service  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  I.B.E  W 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Ladies’  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E. W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  (traffic  dept.) 
PaPer  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PaPer  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Retail,  Wholesale  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


*Seven  B.C.  mills  now  bargaining  collectively. 

iAbitibi  Mills  and  subsidiaries  now  bargaining  collectively. 
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Part  II — Negotiations  in  Progress  During  April 

Bargaining 

Company  and  Location  Union 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Can.,  Kitimat,  B.C .  Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Anglo-Cdn.  Paper,  Quebec,  Que. 


Asbestos  Corp.,  Thetford  Mines,  Que . 

Assoc.  Fur  Industries,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Bowater  Paper  Corp.,  Liverpool,  N.S . . 

Bristol  Aero  Industries,  Winnipeg,  Man . 

B.C.  Electric,  province-wide  . 

B.C.  Electric  Railway,  company- wide  . 

Canada  Paper,  Windsor  Mills,  Que . 

Can.  Steamship  Lines,  Ont.  and  Que . 

Can.  Wire  &  Cable,  Leaside,  Ont.  . 

Cdn.  General  Electric,  Montreal  and  Quebec  .... 

Cdn.  Johns-Manville,  Asbestos,  Que . 

City  of  Ottawa,  Ont . 

City  of  Quebec,  Que . 

City  of  Quebec,  Que . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont . 

City  of  Winnipeg,  Man . . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Cap  de  la  Madeleine  &  Three 

Rivers,  Que.  . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Grand’Mere,  Que . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Port  Alfred,  Que . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Shawinigan,  Que . 

David  &  Frere,  Montreal,  Que . 

Dominion  Coal,  Sydney,  N.S . 

Dominion  Rubber  (Footwear  Div.),  Kitchener, 

Ont . 

Dominion  Rubber  (Tire  Div.),  Kitchener,  Ont . 

Donnacona  Paper,  Donnacona,  Que . 

Eastern  Can.  Stevedoring,  Halifax,  N.S . 

E.  B.  Eddy,  Hull,  Que . 

Food  stores  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Fur  Mfrs.  Guild,  Montreal,  Que . 

Glove  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Montreal,  St.  Raymond, 

Loretteville,  St.  Tite,  Que.  . 

Goodrich  Canada,  Kitchener,  Ont . 

Great  Lakes  Paper,  Fort  William,  Ont . 

Johnson’s  Asbestos,  Thetford  Mines,  Que . 

Kellogg  Co.,  London,  Ont . 

Kelly,  Douglas,  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Kelvinator  of  Can.,  London,  Ont . 

Kimberley-Clark  Paper,  Terrace  Bay,  Ont . 

Marathon  Corp.,  Marathon,  Ont . 

Metropolitan  Toronto,  Ont . 

Norton  Co.,  Chippawa,  Ont . 

Old  Sydney  Collieries,  Sydney  Mines,  N.S . 

Ontario  Hydro,  company-wide  . 

Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa,  Ont . 

Polymer  Corp.,  Sarnia,  Ont . 

Power  Super  Markets,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Price  Bros.,  Jonquiere,  Kenogami  &  Riverbend, 

Que.  . 

Quebec  North  Shore  Paper,  Baie  Comeau,  Que. 

R.C.A.  Victor,  Montreal,  Que . 

Regina  General  Hospital,  Regina,  Sask . 

St.  Boniface  General  Hospital,  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  East  Angus,  Que . 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Red  Rock,  Ont . 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Three  Rivers,  Que . 


Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Railway  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

U.E.  (Ind.) 

I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Municipal  and  School  Empl.  Federation 
(CCCL)  (inside  wkrs.) 

Municipal  and  School  Empl.  Federation 
(CCCL)  (outside  wkrs.) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (inside  staff) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (outside  staff) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Railway  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Retail  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Clothing  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Millers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Miff  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Off  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mdl  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Salaried  Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Empl.  Union  of  Hospital  Inst.  (Ind.) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mffl  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mdl  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company  and  Location 

Sask.  Power  Corp.,  Regina,  Sask . 

Scott  Clothing,  Longueuil,  Que . 

Howard  Smith  Paper,  Cornwall,  Ont . 

Swift  Canadian,  six  plants . 

Toronto  Electric  Commissioners,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Township  of  Scarborough,  Ont . 

T.C.A.,  Canada-wide  . 

Wabasso  Cotton,  Three  Rivers,  Shawinigan  & 

Grand’Mere,  Que . 

Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  Winnipeg,  Man . 


Union 

Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 


Conciliation  Officer 


Association  Patronale  du  Commerce,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

Bakeries  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C.  . 

B.C.  Shipping  Fed.,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster, 

Port  Alberni,  Victoria,  Chemainus,  B.C . 

B.C.  Telephone,  province-wide  . 

Can.  &  Dorn.  Sugar,  Montreal,  Que . 

Canadian  Marconi,  Montreal,  Que . 

Dairies  (various),  Toronto,  Ont . 

Dom.  Engineering  Works,  Lachine,  Que . 

Gatineau  Power,  company-wide  . 

Manitoba  Rolling  Mill,  Selkirk,  Man . 

Millinery  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Montreal,  Que . 

John  Murdoch,  St.  Raymond,  Que . 

Phillips  Electrical,  Brockville,  Ont . 

Winnipeg  Transit  Commission,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Commerce  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Bakery  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen  (CLC) 
B.C.  Telephone  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Bakery  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Empl.  Council  (Ind.) 

Teamsters  (CLC) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hatters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation  Board 


Association  des  Marchands  Detaillants  (Auto- 

Voiture),  Quebec,  P.Q . 

Building  suppliers,  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Cdn.  Aviation  Electronics,  Montreal,  Que . 

CBC,  company-wide  . 

CNR,  CPR,  other  railways,  Montreal,  Que . 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C . 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Consolidated  Denison  Mines,  Quirke  Lake,  Ont. 

De  Havilland  Aircraft,  Toronto,  Ont . 

Dominion  Bridge,  Lachine,  Que . 

Dominion  Glass,  Montreal,  Que . 

Hotel  Mount  Royal,  Montreal,  Que . 

Lake  Carriers  Assoc.,  eastern  Canada  . 

North  American  Cyanamid,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Price  Bros.,  Kenogami,  Que . 

Quebec  Iron  and  Titanium,  Sorel,  Que . 

Regent  Knitting  Mills,  St.  Jerome,  Que . 

Stanleigh  Uranium  Mining,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont. 
Wabasso  Cotton,  Welland,  Ont . 


CCCL-chartered  local 
Teamsters  (CLC) 

I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

15  unions  (non-operating  empl.) 

B.C.  Peace  Officers  (CLC) 

Fire  Fighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass  and  Ceramic  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Seafarers  (AFL-CIO) 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

Metal  Trades’  Federation  (CCCL) 

Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile  Council  (Ind.) 


Canada  Cement,  company-wide 
Dominion  Stores,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Post-Conciliation  Bargaining 

.  Cement  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

.  Retail,  Wholesale  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Arbitration 


Association  Patronale  des  Services  Hospitaliers 

Quebec,  P.Q . 

Association  Patronale  des  Services  Hospitaliers, 
Quebec,  P.Q . 


Services  Federation  (CCCL)  (female) 
Services  Federation  (CCCL)  (male) 


Work  Stoppage 

(No  cases  during  April) 


Part  III— Settlements  Reached  During  April  1960 


figured aremapprox<ima?ee.)maj0r  t£mlS  °n  ^  basis  °f  information  immediately  available.  Coverage 

covering  (^CIO/CLC)  :  ^  agreement 

increase  eff.  Oct  1  I960 and a Feb(  ,19l,an  additional  3%  general 
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Burns  &  Co.  (Eastern),  Kitchener,  Ont.— Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr. 
agreement  covering  500  empl. — 60-an-hr.  increase  retroactive  to  April  1,  1960  plus  an  additional 
60-an-hr.  increase  eff.  April  1,  1961;  3  wks.  vacation  after  12  yrs.  of  service  (previously  3  wks. 
after  15  yrs.);  sick  pay  increased  by  $3  per  wk.  for  male  empl.  and  $2  per  wk.  for  female  empl.; 
Saturday  premiums  increased  from  10$  to  20 0  per  hr.;  Sunday  premiums  increased  from  20 0 
to  300  per  hr. 

Burns  &  Co.,  western  Canada — Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  2-yr.  agreement 
covering  1,500  empl. — 60-an-hr.  increase  retroactive  to  April  1,  1960,  plus  an  additional  60-an-hr. 
eff.  April  1,  1961;  3  wks.  vacation  after  12  yrs.  of  service  eff.  in  1961  (formerly  3  wks.  after 
15  yrs.);  Saturday  premiums  increased  from  100  to  200  per  hr.;  Sunday  premiums  increased 
from  200  to  300  per  hr. 

Canada  Packers,  eight  plants — Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  2-yr.  agreement 
covering  5,000  empl. — 60-an-hr.  increase  retroactive  to  April  1,  1960,  plus  an  additional  60  an  hr. 
eff.  April  1,  1961;  3  wks.  vacation  after  12  yrs.  of  service  (previously  3  wks.  after  15  yrs.); 
sick  pay  increased  by  $3  per  wk.  for  male  empl.  and  $2  per  wk.  for  female  empl.;  Saturday 
premiums  increased  from  100  to  200  per  hr.;  Sunday  premiums  increased  from  200  to  300  per  hr. 

Ctty  of  Toronto,  Ont. — Fire  Fighters  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  2-yr.  agreement  covering  1,200 
empl.- — general  increase  of  3.7%  retroactive  to  April  1,  1960,  plus  an  additional  2.3%  eff.  April  1, 
1961;  costs  of  medical  plan  to  be  shared  equally  by  company  and  employees;  improved  accidental 
death  benefits. 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C. — Civic  Empl.  (Ind.)  (outside  wkrs.):  1-yr.  agreement  covering 
1,300  empl. — general  increase  of  3i%;  improved  vacation  allowance. 

Distillers  Corp.,  Montreal,  Que. — Distillery  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr.  agreement 
covering  1,200  empl. — settlement  terms  not  yet  available. 

Hammermill  Paper,  Matane,  Que. — Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  present  agreement 
covering  700  empl.  extended  for  1  yr.  without  change. 

Manitoba  Power  Commission,  province-wide — I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr.  agreement 
covering  700  empl.— 3%  increase  eff.  April  1,  1960,  plus  an  additional  3%  increase  eff.  April  1, 
1961. 

Manitoba  Telephone,  province-wide — I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr.  agreement  covering 
900  empl. — 3%  increase  eff.  April  1,  1960,  plus  an  additional  3%  eff.  April  1,  1961;  4  wks. 
vacation  after  35  yrs.  of  service  (previously  no  provision  for  4  wks.  vacation);  isolated  wkrs. 
at  The  Pas  and  other  northern  points  to  receive  northern  allowances. 

Manitoba  Telephone,  province-wide — Manitoba  Telephone  Wkrs.  (Ind.):  2-yr.  agree¬ 
ment  covering  2,000  empl. — 3%  increase  eff.  April  1,  1960,  and  a  further  3%  eff.  April  1,  1961; 
4  wks.  vacation  after  35  yrs.  of  service  (previously  no  provision  for  4  wks.  vacation);  isolated 
wkrs.  at  The  Pas  and  other  northern  points  to  receive  northern  allowances. 

Noranda  Copper  and  Brass,  Montreal,  Que. — Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.):  3-yr.  agreement 
covering  600  empl. — 30-an-hr.  increase;  provisions  for  reopening  wage  negotiations  in  1961  and 
1962;  improved  pension  plan;  increased  indemnities  in  case  of  illness. 

Ont.  Minnesota  Paper,  Ft.  Francis  &  Kenora,  Ont. — Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC):  1-yr.  agreement  covering  800  empl. — increases  ranging  from  110  to  200  an 
hr.  eff.  May  1,  1960,  plus  additional  increases  ranging  from  40  to  80  an  hr.  eff.  Nov.  1,  1960; 
3  wks.  vacation  after  10  yrs.  of  service  (previously  3  wks.  after  15  yrs.);  3  days  bereavement 
pay;  improved  hospital  and  medical  plans. 

Quebec  Natural  Gas,  Montreal,  Que. — Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  2-yr.  agree¬ 
ment  covering  850  empl. — settlement  terms  not  yet  available. 

Ready-mix  concrete  cos.  (various),  Toronto,  Ont. — Teamsters  (CLC):  2-yr.  agreement 
covering  700  empl. — 100-an-hr.  increase  eff.  April  1,  1960,  an  additional  50-an-hr.  increase  eff. 
Oct.  1,  1960,  plus  50  an  hr.  eff.  April  1,  1961,  and  another  100  an  hr.  eff.  Oct.  1,  1961;  20-an-hr. 
increase  on  night  shift  work. 

Sask.  Govt. — Sask.  Civil  Service  (CLC)  (labour  services):  1-yr.  agreement  covering  1,700 
empl. — general  increase  of  60  an  hr. 

Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper,  Kapuskasing,  Ont. — Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  and  others:  1-yr.  agreement  covering  1,200 
empl.— general  wage  increase  ranging  from  110  to  200  per  hr.  eff.  May  1,  1960,  plus  an  additional 
increase  ranging  from  40  to  80  per  hr.  eff.  Nov.  1,  1960;  3  wks.  vacation  after  10  yrs.  of  service 
(formerly  3  wks.  after  15  yrs.  of  service);  1  additional  statutory  holiday  making  a  total  of  7. 

Toronto  Star,  Toronto,  Ont. — Newspaper  Guild  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  34-mo.  agreement 
covering  1,000  empl. — retroactive  pay  of  3%  of  gross  earnings  during  the  period  Dec.  1,  1959  to 
April  1,  1960;  3%-increase  on  base  pay  eff.  April  1,  1960;  a  further  increase  of  3%  of  the 
old  contract  base  pay  eff.  Oct.  1,  1960;  4%-increase  on  old  contract  base  pay  eff.  April  1,  1961, 
and  a  similar  increase  to  become  eff.  Jan.  1,  1962;  3  wks.  vacation  after  1  yr.  of  service  (formerly 
3  wks.  after  3  yrs.);  during  the  second  year  of  the  agreement  vacation  allowance  to  be  4  wks. 
after  23  yrs.  of  service  (formerly  4  wks.  after  25  yrs.). 

Wilsil  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.— Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  2-yr.  agreement 
covering  600  empl. — 140-an-hr.  increase  eff.  April  1,  1960,  and  a  further  60-an-hr.  increase  eff. 
April  1,  1961;  3  wks.  vacation  after  12  yrs.  of  service  (formerly  3  wks.  after  15  yrs.). 
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NOTES  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


Name  New  Chairman,  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 


The  appointment  of  Laval  Fortier,  OBE, 
QC,  Deputy  Minister  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  since  1950,  to  the  post  of 
Chairman  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  was  announced  April  26  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  John  George  Diefenbaker,  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr.  Fortier  succeeds  J.  G.  Bisson,  OBE, 
who  had  been  Chairman  of  the  UIC  since 
September  30,  1946  (L.G.,  1946,  p.  1370). 
Mr.  Bisson  has  been  appointed  Canadian 
Consul-General  at  New  Orleans. 

After  graduating  from  Laval  University, 
Mr.  Fortier  read  law  with  the  firm  of  Bail- 
largeon,  Belleau  and  Fortier,  and  was 
created  KC  in  1942.  He  served  with  the 
Canadian  Army  from  1941,  as  Judge  Ad¬ 
vocate  General  for  Military  District  No.  5, 
as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  and 
then  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  at 
National  Defence  Headquarters,  Ottawa. 
He  proceeded  overseas  in  the  fall  of  1944 
and  served  in  England,  France,  Belgium, 


Germany  and  The  Netherlands.  A  lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel,  he  was  awarded  the  OBE  in 
1944. 

A  graduate  in  1936  of  McGill  University, 
Col.  Bisson  became  a  chartered  accountant 
in  1938.  From  1937  he  work  for  the  firm 
of  P.  S.  Ross  and  Sons,  Montreal.  From 
January  to  September  1939  he  was  account¬ 
ant  and  internal  auditor,  Canadian  Indus¬ 
tries  Limited,  Montreal.  In  1939  he  joined 
the  Canadian  Army  and  after  service  over¬ 
seas,  during  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  as  Assistant  Director  of 
Supplies  and  Transport,  First  Canadian 
Army,  he  returned  to  CIL  from  January 
to  September  of  1946,  when  he  became 
Chairman  and  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission. 

He  was  Chief  of  the  Canadian  Delegation 
to  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Social 
Security  held  in  Argentina  in  1951,  and  in 
Mexico  in  1952.  During  his  service  overseas 
he  was  awarded  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire,  Military. 


Laval  Fortier 


J.  G.  Bisson 
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Third  Bulletin  on  Apprenticeship 
Published  by  Department 

A  third  bulletin  dealing  with  apprentice¬ 
ship  plans  in  Canadian  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  Apprenticeship  in  Manufacturing,  has 
been  published  by  the  Information  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Labour.  Its  purpose 
is  to  provide  employers  of  skilled  labour 
with  a  guide  that  will  help  them  to  estab¬ 
lish  formal  apprenticeship  programs  in  their 
plants. 

The  bulletin  is  based  on  information 
obtained  by  personal  visits  to,  or  by  corres¬ 
pondence  from  more  than  40  plants  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  a  machine  shop  with  15 
employees  to  industrial  giants  employing 
12,000  persons.  These  firms  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  cross  section  of  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turing,  but  they  are  all  actively  interested 
in  developing  sound  training  programs. 

In  the  opinion  of  industrialists,  Canada 
will  need  more  and  more  skilled  tradesmen 
in  the  future  as  technology  and  automation 
advance.  They  also  think,  the  bulletin  says, 
that  formal  apprenticeship  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  turning  out  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  tradesmen  who  are  versed  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  their  trade,  and  who 
can  cope  with  the  increasing  complexity  of 
industry. 

One  large  company  said,  “The  experience 
of  this  company  over  half  a  century  has 
proved  that  apprenticeship  is  the  only 
method  which  guarantees  journeyman  com¬ 
petence.  A  properly  organized  program 
combining  practical  work  and  related  theo¬ 
retical  training  is  the  only  certain  method 
of  ensuring  that  a  skilled  worker  learns 
everything  he  should  know  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.” 

The  pamphlet  refers  to  the  series  of 
analyses  of  Canadian  trades  that  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  federal  Department  of  Labour 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  first  national 
Conference  on  Apprenticeship  in  Trades 
and  Industry,  held  in  Ottawa  in  1952.  The 
object  of  the  analyses  is  to  develop  nation¬ 
wide  standards  of  companies  in  order  to 
improve  industrial  apprenticeship  training 
methods.  The  analyses,  which  have  been 
completed  for  certain  trades,  may  be  used 
to  form  the  basis  of  training  programs  in 
industry  and  of  courses  of  study  in  voca¬ 
tional  training  schools  and  trades  institu¬ 
tions. 

Authorities  on  apprenticeship  also  hope 
that  the  analyses  will  ultimately  bring  about 
uniform  standards  of  competence  that  will 
make  it  easier  for  a  tradesmen  trained  in 
one  province  to  be  accepted  as  a  competent 
journeyman  anywhere  in  Canada. 


Besides  an  introduction,  the  bulletin 
contains  six  sections  and  a  number  of 
appendices.  The  first  section — Planning 
and  Administering  Apprenticeship — contains 
chapters  on:  The  Ratio  System,  The  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Contract,  The  Apprenticeship  Term, 
Apprentice  Wages,  and  Apprenticeship 
Committees.  Section  II,  on  Training  Meth¬ 
ods,  deals  with  on-the-job  training,  super¬ 
vision,  and  related  training.  The  other 
sections  are:  Section  III — Choosing  an 
Apprentice,  Section  IV — Provincial  Assist¬ 
ance  to  Employers,  Section  V — Industry 
Helps  Itself,  and  Section  VI— General  Con¬ 
clusions. 

The  bulletin,  as  well  as  the  first  two  in 
this  series.  The  Quebec  Answer  to  the 
Problem  of  Apprenticeship  1956  and  A 
Modern  Concept  of  Apprenticeship  in 
Alberta  1957,  may  be  obtained  in  either 
English  or  French  from  the  Queen’s  Printer, 
Ottawa,  at  25  cents  a  copy. 


Reduce  Duplication  of  Effort 
In  Conducting  Labour  Surveys 

Considerable  growth  in  the  number  of 
co-operative  arrangements  between  the  De¬ 
partment’s  Economics  and  Research  Branch 
and  provincial  labour  departments  for  con¬ 
ducting  surveys  on  labour  matters  was 
reported  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Statistics  Committee  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Administrators  of  Labour 
Legislation.  The  arrangements  result  in  a 
reduction  of  duplication  of  effort. 

Representatives  of  seven  provincial  gov¬ 
ernments,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics,  and  the  Department  of  Labour  attended 
the  meeting  in  Ottawa  on  April  25,  26 
and  27. 

The  Committee  reviewed  present  and 
proposed  co-operative  arrangements,  and 
discussed  problems  of  processing  survey 
results  by  electronic  computing  equipment, 
and  the  role  of  the  statistician  and  the 
research  unit  in  providing  useful  informa¬ 
tion  to  administrators. 

The  Committee’s  report  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
C.A.A.L.L.  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dymond,  Director  of  the 
Economics  and  Research  Branch,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting. 
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— Capital  Press 


CLC  Committee  on  Human  Rights  Seeks  NHA  Amendments  to  Prohibit  Discrimination 


Amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act  that  would  “prohibit  racial  discrimination  in 
respect  of  any  property  which  is  processed  under  the  Act”  were  proposed  in  a  brief 
submitted  to  Hon.  D.  J.  Walker,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  by  the  National  Committee 
on  Human  Rights  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress.  The  Act  should  stipulate  that  “no 
one  enjoying  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  National  Housing  Act  may  discriminate 
in  the  sale  and  rental”  of  residential  units  on  the  grounds  of  race,  colour,  creed  and  place 
of  origin,  the  brief  said.  The  photograph  above  shows  (left  to  right):  Sid  Blum,  Director, 
Jewish  Labour  Committee  of  Canada;  A.  R.  Blanchette,  Canadian  Representative,  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters;  James  MacDonald,  Executive  Secretary,  CLC-CUC 
Committee;  Donald  MacDonald,  CLC  Secretary-Treasurer;  the  Minister  (seated);  Stanley 
Knowles,  Executive  Vice-President,  CLC;  Frank  Hall,  Chairman,  CLC  Human  Rights 
Committee;  Kalmen  Kaplansky,  CLC  Director  of  International  Affairs. 


Canada’s  Grants  to  Colombo  Plan 
Amount  to  Almost  $282  Million 

Canada’s  contributions  under  the  Colombo 
Plan  have  totalled  almost  $282  million  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  March  31. 

The  8th  annual  report  of  the  Colombo 
Plan  consultative  committee,  tabled  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  April  25,  shows  that 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1958-59, 
Canada  had  provided  $231,620,000  in  econ¬ 
omic  aid  to  countries  in  South  and  South¬ 
east  Asia.  With  the  addition  of  $50  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959-60,  Canada’s  total 
contribution  will  reach  approximately  $282 
million.  Canada  has  also  made  grants  of 
$35  million  and  loans  of  $35  million  to 
member  countries  for  the  purchase  of  wheat 
and  flour. 


Also  shown  in  the  report  is  the  total  ex¬ 
ternal  assistance  made  available  to  Colombo 
Plan  countries  in  1958-59,  which  amounted 
to  more  than  $1,400  million,  bringing  the 
total  since  the  beginning  of  the  Colombo 
Plan  in  1950  to  more  than  $6  billion.  The 
report  also  describes  the  very  substantial 
flow  of  their  own  resources  which  these 
countries  are  putting  into  their  development 
programs. 

The  report  was  prepared  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  committee  held  last  Novem¬ 
ber  at  Djogdjakarta,  Indonesia.  The  purpose 
of  this  annual  conference,  attended  by 
ministers  from  Colombo  Plan  countries,  was 
to  evaluate  the  progress  which  countries  in 
the  Colombo  Plan  area  have  made  in  the 
past  year  in  carrying  forward  their  economic 
development  programs  and  to  define  in 
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general  terms  the  magnitude  and  scope  of 
the  task  that  lies  ahead. 

Among  the  decisions  which  the  consul¬ 
tative  committee  reached,  three  are  of  sig¬ 
nificance:  ( 1 )  the  conference  decided  to 
extend  the  Colombo  Plan  for  a  period  of 
five  years  beyond  1961,  and  to  consider  at 
its  1964  meeting  a  further  extension  of  the 
Plan  after  1966;  (2)  Singapore  was  admitted 
to  full  membership  to  accord  with  its  new 
constitutional  status;  and  (3)  the  10  th 
anniversary  of  the  Colombo  Plan  will  be 
celebrated  in  1961. 


Amend  Jobless  Insurance  Rules 
On  Holiday  and  Severance  Pay 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Regula¬ 
tions  concerning  holiday  and  severance  pay 
have  been  amended,  effective  March  27,  the 
Minister  of  Labour  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  26. 

“To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  situation 
reverts  to  what  it  was  before  September  27, 
1959,”  he  said  in  his  statement. 

The  Minister  said  he  had  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  submissions  on  the  matter.  These 
were  turned  over  to  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Advisory  Committee.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  after  considering  the  representations, 
reported  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission,  and  the  Government  then 
reviewed  the  Commission’s  recommenda¬ 
tions,  “with  the  result,”  Mr.  Starr  said, 
“that  the  position  has  now  been  returned  to 
almost  exactly  where  it  stood  before  Sep¬ 
tember  27  last,  when  the  last  changes  in 
these  regulations  were  made. 

“Holiday  pay  will  continue  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  earnings  in  the  case  of  a  general 
plant  shutdown  for  holidays  occurring 
within  six  weeks  of  a  claimant’s  separation 
from  employment.  Payment  for  single  holi¬ 


days  will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  earn¬ 
ings  during  a  week  Of  unemployment  after 
separation.  This  will  prevent  payment  of 
benefits  to  claimants  who  are  on  vacation. 

“For  all  other  purposes,  holiday  pay  upon 
separation  will  revert  to  the  status  which 
prevailed  prior  to  September  27,  1959. 

“Severance  pay  will  no  longer  be  re¬ 
garded  as  earnings,  and  this  will  apply  also 
to  bonuses  and  gratuities,  either  in  lump 
sums  or  instalments.” 

The  Regulations  are  those  numbered  172 
and  173. 


United  Nations  Commission 
On  Status  of  Women  Meets 

The  fourteenth  session  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Status  of  Women  was  held  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  from  March  28 
to  April  14.  Again,  as  in  the  previous  two 
years,  Canada  participated  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission. 

Mrs.  Harry  S.  Quart,  MBE,  of  Quebec 
City,  was  the  Canadian  representative. 
Marion  Royce,  Director  of  the  Women’s 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labour,  was  alter¬ 
nate. 

The  agenda  of  the  Commission  followed 
its  usual  pattern.  The  principal  subjects  con¬ 
sidered  during  the  three  weeks  of  discussion 
were:  political  rights  of  women,  advisory 
services  program,  the  status  of  women  in 
private  law,  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
economic  opportunities  for  women,  and  the 
access  of  women  to  education. 

The  importance  of  recruiting  and  training 
more  women  in  technical  occupations  was 
stressed  by  several  of  the  delegates  attend¬ 
ing  the  conference. 

A  report  on  the  discussions  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  improving  economic  opportunities 
for  women  will  appear  on  the  Women’s 
Bureau  page  of  the  lune  issue. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  DEBATES 

A  Guide  to  Items  of  Labour  Interest  in  Hansard 


(page  numbers  refer  to  Hansard) 
March  29 — In  making  direct  housing 
loans  only  to  applicants  with  annual  incomes 
of  $5,000  or  less,  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation,  following  the  usual 
practice,  will  consider  up  to  20  per  cent 
of  a  working  wife’s  gross  income  in  com¬ 
puting  the  applicant’s  ability  to  make 
monthly  repayments,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  replies  to  a  question  (p.  2552). 

Federal  participation  in  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway  will  be  extended  until  March  31, 


1964.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  intro¬ 
duces  a  resolution  preceding  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  measure  to  amend  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway  Act  (p.  2561). 

March  30 — Unemployment  figures  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  for  both  unplaced  applicants 
and  live  claimants  do  not  include  fishermen; 
those  released  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  do  include  them,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  explains  in  answer  to  a  question 
(p.  2605). 
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Construction  of  the  Chignecto  Canal, 
both  economic  and  technical  aspects,  is 
constantly  under  study  by  government  agen¬ 
cies,  Hon.  George  H.  Hees,  Minister  of 
Transport,  replies  to  question.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works  in  1958  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  project  above  $138  million 
(p.  2607). 

Resolution  proposing  amendment  of  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway  Act  debated  and 
progress  reported  (p.  2617). 

March  31 — The  Budget  is  brought  down 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance  (p.  2669).  In  his 
address  he  said:  Canada  had  a  good  year; 
a  gratifying  degree  of  price  stability  was 
achieved;  employment,  production,  incomes 
and  trade  showed  “healthy  increases”;  em¬ 
ployment  increased  2.7  per  cent  over  1958; 
average  per  capita  wages  of  workers  in 
trade  and  industry  reached  a  new  record  of 
$3,773  million,  an  increase  of  4  per  cent 
over  1958;  the  consumer  price  index  was 
1  per  cent  higher  than  in  1958,  thereby 
creating  a  3-per-cent  gain  in  real  income; 
Canada  must  place  emphasis  on  greater 
productivity  and  efficiency  rather  than  on 
sheer  size,  on  cost  control  rather  than  on 
price  increases,  on  greater  saving  rather 
than  on  excessive  consumption; 

Revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1959-60  were 
$5,301  million,  expenditures  $5,707  million, 
deficit  $406  million;  $574  million  was  paid 
to  old  age  pensioners  during  the  fiscal  year; 
there  was  a  deficit  of  $24  million;  wage 
increases  for  approximately  50,000  civil 
servants,  effective  April  1,  have  been 
approved;  expected  revenues  for  1960-61 
are  $5,892  million,  expenditures  $5,880 
million,  surplus  of  $12  million;  Old  Age 
Security  Fund  is  expected  to  show  a  small 
surplus  in  1960-61,  the  first  since  January  1, 
1951; 

No  major  tax  changes  in  any  field  being 
made;  increased  ceilings  on  tax  exemptions 
in  respect  to  medical  expenses  announced; 
public  will  be  allowed  to  comment  on  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  in  respect  of  income  tax 
law  as  applicable  to  employees’  profit  shar¬ 
ing  plans. 

Budget  papers  are  presented  as  an  appen¬ 
dix  to  this  issue. 

Resolution  proposing  amendment  of 
Trans-Canada  Highway  Act  debated  and 
progress  reported  (p.  2617). 

April  1 — Resolution  proposing  amend¬ 
ment  of  Trans-Canada  Highway  Act  con¬ 
curred  in  and  Bill  C-57,  to  amend  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway  Act,  introduced  and 
read  the  first  time  (p.  2843). 

Issue  of  five  licences  for  the  export  of 
natural  gas  and  of  authority  to  construct 
three  pipelines,  as  recommended  by  the 


National  Energy  Board,  has  been  approved 
by  the  Government,  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  announces  (p.  2851). 

April  5 — Removal  of  excise  tax  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  would  reduce  importations  and 
could  have  an  important  effect  on  the  share 
of  the  market  obtained  by  Canadian  pro¬ 
duced  cars,  suggests  Hubert  Badania  (Fort 
William)  during  debate  on  the  Budget  (p. 
2911). 

The  granting  of  bargaining  rights  to  em¬ 
ployees  within  the  Public  Service  would  be 
a  much  more  decent  approach  to  the  civil 
service  salary  structure,  suggests  Frank 
Howard  (Skeena)  during  debate  on  the 
Budget  (p.  2934). 

April  6 — The  Department  of  Labour 
transferred  21  workers  from  surplus  labour 
areas  to  Elliot  Lake  in  May  1959;  Elliot 
Lake  has  now,  in  turn,  been  declared  a 
surplus  labour  area,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
replies  to  question  (p.  2954). 

Payments  of  coal  subventions  to  utilities 
in  New  Brunswick  are  tabulated  by  Hon. 
D.  S.  Harkness,  Acting  Minister  of  Northern 
Affairs  and  National  Resources,  in  reply  to 
a  question  (p.  2954). 

Growing  number  of  “legalized  rackets” 
that  result  in  exorbitant  cost  of  living  for 
Canadian  consumers  is  one  of  the  problems 
facing  the  country,  says  Hazen  Argue 
(Assiniboia)  during  the  Budget  debate.  He 
mentioned  the  “exorbitant”  prices  charged 
for  drugs,  and  the  interest  rates  charged  by 
small  loan  companies  (p.  2970). 

Organizations  that  protested  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  refusal  to  grant  a  pay  increase  to 
civil  servants  listed  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  reply  to  a  question  (p.  2984). 

April  12 — Some  assistance  to  Elliot  Lake 
from  federal  government  sources  may  be 
possible  within  a  very  short  interval,  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  says  in  a 
report  of  the  visit  to  that  community  made 
by  him  and  the  Minister  of  Labour  (p. 
3139). 

April  13  — Basic  costs  of  hospital  treat¬ 
ment,  when  paid  for  under  an  agreement 
between  a  province  and  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  Hospital  Insurance  and 
Diagnostic  Services  Act,  are  not  ordinarily 
deductible  for  income  tax  purposes.  But 
costs  in  addition  to  the  basic  costs  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  provincial  law  are  deductible, 
the  Minister  of  National  Revenue  explains 
in  answer  to  a  question  (p.  3184). 

Balances  to  credit  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission  Fund  on  March  31, 
1957  was  $874,574,651;  On  March  31,  1958, 
$744,200,124;  and  on  March  31,  1959, 
$499,811,157.  Figures  for  March  31,  1960 
not  yet  available  (p.  3188). 
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Stimulation  of  Winter  Employment 

All  provinces  participated  during  the  past  winter  in  Municipal  Winter  Works 
Incentive  Program  and  six  of  them  paid  an  additional  25  per  cent  of  payroll 
costs.  Other  significant  efforts  to  stimulate  winter  employment  have  been  made 


Again  this  past  winter,  all  provinces  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Municipal  Winter  Works 
Incentive  Program,  which  is  now  approach¬ 
ing  the  end  of  its  second  year.  Under  the 
scheme,  inaugurated  in  the  winter  of  1958- 
59,  the  Dominion  Government  pays  50  per 
cent  of  the  direct  payroll  costs  of  certain 
types  of  municipal  works  projects. 

In  1959-60,  Prince  Edward  Island,  On¬ 
tario.  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia  agreed  to  pay  an  addi¬ 
tional  25  per  cent  of  the  payroll  costs, 
leaving  only  25  per  cent  to  be  paid  by  the 
municipalities  themselves. 

The  past  winter’s  program  was  originally 
placed  to  run  from  December  1,  1959  to 
April  30,  1960  but  was  later  extended  to 
May  31.  Up  to  March  31,  projects  accepted 
numbered  2,224.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
these  projects  would  provide  an  average  of 
about  40  days  of  work  for  44,057  men. 

Projects  accepted  during  the  winter  of 
1958-59  numbered  2,327,  which  provided 
1,683,31  1  man-days  of  work  for  41,387 
men,  an  average  of  41  days  of  work  per 
man.  The  total  value  of  the  projects  in 
terms  of  work  undertaken  during  the  period 
December  1,  1958  to  May  31,  1959  was 
more  than  $61  million,  of  which  more  than 
$21  million  was  for  direct  payroll  costs. 

Nova  Scotia  offered  for  the  second  winter 
an  incentive  program  of  its  own  to  munici¬ 
palities  for  work  carried  out  between 
December  1  and  April  30.  This  program 
covers  repair  and  renovation  of  municipal 
buildings;  repairs  and  improvements  to 
parks,  playgrounds  fnot  including  items 
within  the  federal  offer),  reservoirs  and 
dumps;  and  the  erection,  painting  and  repair 
of  traffic  and  street  name  signs.  The  prov¬ 
ince  contributes  to  direct  labour  costs  on 
a  scale  varying  with  the  financial  resources 
of  each  municipality. 

Manitoba  also  offered  a  supplementary 
winter  works  incentive  program  to  its 
municipalities,  under  which  the  province 
agreed  to  pay  half  the  wages  of  those 
persons  employed  on  approved  projects  who, 
before  being  so  employed,  were  unemployed 
and  registered  with  the  municipality  for 
assistance. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  winter  employ¬ 
ment  campaign  is  generally  well  accepted 
and  has  been  well  developed  all  across  the 
country.  Winter  construction  is  now  looked 
upon  as  a  natural  feature  of  our  economy 


and  an  increasing  number  of  firms,  organi¬ 
zations,  churches  and  other  owners  of  build¬ 
ings  try  to  carry  out  a  maximum  amount  of 
work  during  winter,  particularly  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  repairs,  alternations  and  main¬ 
tenance. 

Some  of  the  significant  developments  in 
efforts  to  stimulate  winter  employment  are 
reported  here. 

Within  the  Dominion  government  all 
departments  in  a  position  to  contribute  to 
winter  employment  are  doing  so  on  an 
increasing  scale.  The  Department  of  Public 
Works,  which  carries  out  more  construction 
projects  than  any  other  government  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency,  now  plans  its  operations 
so  that  a  maximum  amount  of  work  will 
be  carried  out  during  the  winter  months.  In 
addition,  that  department  has  embarked  on 
a  program  of  constructing  during  winter 
small  standard  post  offices  in  communities 
from  coast  to  coast.  So  far  more  than  100 
of  these  have  been  built. 

In  all  Dominion  government  departments 
and  agencies,  increasing  attention  has  been 
given  to  holding  back  as  much  mainten¬ 
ance,  alteration  and  repair  work  as  possible 
for  the  winter  months.  Each  fall  the 
departments  and  agencies  concerned  submit 
detailed  estimates  of  their  projects  for  the 
coming  winter  and  in  May  they  submit  com¬ 
parable  statements  of  their  actual  accom¬ 
plishments.  As  a  result  of  this  procedure, 
alteration,  maintenance  and  repair  work 
costing  just  over  $9,500,000  was  carried 
out  during  the  four  months  December  1958 
to  March  1959.  Results  for  the  winter  just 
ended  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  better. 

The  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  for 
the  third  winter  in  succession  offered  to  the 
provinces  a  program  for  the  development  of 
roadside  camp  grounds  and  picnic  sites, 
with  work  to  be  carried  out  between  1st 
November  and  31st  May.  Up  to  the  present 
time  this  program  has  provided  more  than 
13,000  man-months  of  employment  during 
the  winter  and  has  made  possible  the  con¬ 
struction  or  enlargement  of  tourist  facilities 
at  more  than  500  camp  grounds  and  picnic 
areas  across  Canada.  All  provinces  except 
Quebec  have  participated. 

Provincial  governments  generally  are 
stimulating  and  promoting  winter  employ¬ 
ment  with  varying  degrees  of  aggressiveness. 
Their  efforts  consist  mainly  in  planning 
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construction  with  a  view  to  maximum  win¬ 
ter  work,  holding  maintenance,  repair  and 
alteration  work  for  wintertime  and  to  some 
extent  regulating  their  purchases  so  that 
winter  employment  will  benefit.  Interdepart¬ 
mental  winter  employment  committees  are 
operating  in  the  majority  of  the  provinces. 
In  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba  senior 
committees  with  membership  from  industry, 
labour  and  government,  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  legislative  action. 

The  B.C.  Research  Council  is  conducting 
a  study  on  seasonal  unemployment,  financed 
jointly  by  the  Dominion  and  provincial 
governments.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
study  will  be  concluded  by  mid-summer 
and  that  a  report  on  it  will  be  available 
shortly  thereafter. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  efforts  of  muni¬ 
cipalities  to  combat  winter  unemployment 
have  varied  considerably.  In  practically 
every  city  or  town  where  there  is  a  winter 
employment  committee,  municipal  officials 
have  either  been  members  or  have  given 
support.  Some  of  the  larger  cities  have 
launched  winter  works  programs  of  their 
own,  and  participation  in  the  Municipal 
Winter  Works  Incentive  Program  has  been 
in  many  places  enthusiastic. 

As  an  example,  in  Edmonton  the  1959-60 
projects  resulted  in  expenditures  of  just 
over  $4  million. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Mayors  and  Municipailties 
has  assisted  in  research  on  winter  employ¬ 
ment.  He  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
winter  employment  activities  at  all  times 
and  has  kept  municipalities  aware  of  the 
need  for  more  winter  work  through  circular 
letters  and  articles  in  The  Listening  Post. 

The  National  loint  Committee  on  Winter¬ 
time  Construction,  sponsored  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Construction  Association  and  chaired 
by  Raymond  Brunet,  continues  to  be  active 
in  stimulating  winter  construction  work. 
News  releases  in  regard  to  winter  construc¬ 
tion  are  issued  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
President  of  the  CCA  each  year  speaks 
about  winter  construction  at  points  all 
across  the  country.  Last  year’s  president 
stated  that  the  volume  of  winter  construc¬ 
tion  is  increasing  each  year,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  winter  employment  cam¬ 
paign  activities  of  the  Government  and 
others.  He  also  made  it  clear  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  CCA  winter  construction  is 
practicable,  its  quality  is  as  good  as  con¬ 
struction  in  any  other  season  if  proper 
procedures  are  followed  and  the  net  costs 
are  not  any  higher  for  most  types  of  work. 

The  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  carries  articles  on  stimulation  of  winter 
employment  frequently  in  Industrial  Canada 


and  Industry.  The  General  Manager  and 
branch  managers  across  the  country  are 
visited  at  intervals  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Winter 
Employment.  The  Association  has  itself 
established  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  winter 
employment,  the  members  of  which  are 
senior  officials  of  large  manufacturing  cor¬ 
porations  and  companies  from  coast  to 
coast.  This  committee  has  been  studying 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  CMA 
members  asking  for  specific  information 
about  what  is  being  done  to  stimulate  em¬ 
ployment  during  the  winter  months  and 
what  should  be  done,  in  their  opinion,  to 
create  more  winter  work. 

The  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  its  head  office  and  at  branches  from  coast 
to  coast  is  continuing  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  winter  employment  campaign.  Ar¬ 
ticles  on  stimulation  of  winter  work  are 
included  periodically  in  various  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  association.  In  addition  local 
branches  circularize  their  membership.  At 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber, 
corporation  members  were  again  urged  to 
plan  their  work  as  far  as  practicable  to  give 
employment  during  any  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment  period  and  its  organization  members 
were  urged  to  co-operate  with  local  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  development  of  plans  at  the 
local  level  to  combat  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment.  From  time  to  time  the  National 
House  Builders  Association  advises  its  mem¬ 
bership  of  winter  construction  techniques 
and  urges  them  to  build  more  houses  during 
the  winter  months.  The  head  office  has 
endeavoured  to  arrange  that  a  member  of 
the  Association  join  local  winter  employ¬ 
ment  committees  wherever  this  can  be 
arranged.  Although  government  action  in 
recent  years  in  providing  mortgage  money 
has  been  responsible  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  the  substantial  increase  in  winter 
house  construction,  the  activities  of  the 
National  House  Builders  Association  and 
the  example  of  builders  who  actually  build 
during  the  winter  have  been  of  great 
assistance. 

Other  national  organizations,  such  as  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress,  the  Canadian 
Retail  Federation  and  the  Retail  Merchants 
Association  have  co-operated  in  the  efforts 
to  promote  winter  work. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Winter 
Employment  has  written  to  large  companies 
and  other  owners  of  buildings  whose  new 
building  proposals  were  announced  in  press 
releases,  urging  them  to  plan  their  con¬ 
struction  work  so  that  maximum  winter 
employment  would  result.  The  replies  gener¬ 
ally  have  indicated  a  consciousness  of  the 
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winter  unemployment  problem  and  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  industry  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Some  of  those  who  reported  that  their 
large  projects  would  be  carried  out  with  a 
view  to  providing  maximum  winter  work 
are:  Webb  and  Knapp  (Place  Ville  Marie), 
Simpsons-Sears,  Molsons  Brewery,  Domin¬ 
ion  Stores,  Mueller  Limited,  Stora  Koppar- 
berg  ($40  million  pulp  mill  in  Nova  Scotia), 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  and 
Canadian  Chemical  Company  Limited. 

Engineering  and  Contract  Record  de¬ 
voted  a  great  deal  of  space  in  its  October 
issue  to  winter  construction.  There  was  an 
editorial  on  winter  work,  an  article  on 
winter  construction  generally  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  CCA,  a  statistical  story  on 
winter  construction  and  details  of  winter 
projects  which  have  been  carried  out,  in 
addition  to  two  articles  on  the  Municipal 
Winter  Works  Incentive  Program.  The 
articles  contained  in  this  issue  leave  no 
room  for  discussion  as  to  whether  winter 
construction  is  feasible,  satisfactory  and 
economical. 

Two  Maclean-Hunter  Publications,  Na¬ 
tional  Builder  and  Building  Supply  Dealer, 
have  given  space  in  many  issues  to  winter 
construction.  They  have  written  editorially 
in  support  of  it  and  published  stories  of 
housing  developments  and  smaller  building 
projects  carried  out  satisfactorily  and  econ¬ 
omically  during  the  winter  months.  Another 
of  this  company’s  publications,  Heavy  Con¬ 
struction  News,  has  been  giving  publicity 
to  the  Municipal  Winter  Works  Incentive 
Program. 

During  the  past  winter  local  campaigns 
carried  out  by  local  winter  employment 
committees  from  coast  to  coast  were  sup¬ 


ported  by  generous  advertising  in  the  press 
and  magazines  and  on  radio  and  television. 
In  addition  the  local  committees  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  posters,  streamers,  booklets  and 
pamphlets  for  use  in  the  campaign.  The 
public  was  urged  by  various  other  devices 
such  as  billboard  advertising,  post  office 
cancellation  stamps  and  householder  mail  to 
carry  out  work  during  the  winter  months. 

Local  campaigns  were  even  more  inten¬ 
sive  than  in  previous  years.  The  press,  radio 
and  television  gave  substantial  support  at 
the  local  level.  Newspapers  were  generous 
in  printing  articles,  news  items  and  muni¬ 
cipal  proclamations  about  winter  work. 
Local  Chambers  of  Commerce,  retail  mer¬ 
chants  associations  and  service  clubs  gave 
their  support  generously.  Several  hundred 
local  organizations,  local  town  councils, 
church  groups,  service  clubs,  labour  coun¬ 
cils,  home  owner  associations  and  parent- 
teacher  associations  were  addressed  on  the 
subject  of  winter  employment  and  many 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  two 
winter  work  campaign  films,  “It’s  A  Crime” 
and  “Winter  Construction — It  Can  Be 
Done”.  Local  committees  arranged  to  have 
winter  employment  messages  printed  on 
utility  accounts  and  church  programs  and 
signs  displayed  in  subways  and  on  theatre 
marquees.  Parades,  special  window  displays 
and  proclamations  were  reported  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  value  of  the  winter  work  campaign 
cannot  be  assessed  in  terms  of  actual  jobs 
or  man  hours  of  work  provided.  There  is, 
however,  overwhelming  evidence  from  or¬ 
ganizations  and  from  employment  offices 
across  the  country  that  the  campaign  has  a 
greater  effect  each  year  in  reducing  winter 
unemployment. 


Issue  13th  Trade  Analysis:  Toolmaking  Trade 

Another  in  the  series  of  trade  analyses  designed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
uniform  trade  standards  in  Canada  has  been  issued.  It  is  Analysis  of  the  Toolmaking 
Trade,  which  sets  forth  those  phases  of  the  trade  that  are  considered  essential  in  all 
provinces. 

The  analysis  was  compiled  by  a  national  committee  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  Labour,  working  in  conjunction  with  provincial  apprenticeship  authorities. 

Although  this  trade  is  widely  practised,  it  is  not  designated  in  any  province  of 
Canada.  For  this  reason  the  committee  did  not  have  various  provincial  standards  for 
reference.  Because  of  the  basic  and  essential  nature  of  this  work  in  industry,  however, 
there  are  a  number  of  well  organized  company  plans  for  training  tradesmen. 

The  analysis  may  be  purchased  from  The  Queen’s  Printer,  Ottawa,  at  50  cents 
a  copy. 
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Seasonal  Unemployment  in  Canada 

First  of  three  articles  on  Canada's  seasonal  unemployment  problem  deals  with 
the  economic  problems  associated  with  it,  and  with  the  extent  of  the  seasonal 
variations  in  employment  and  unemployment,  in  Canada  and  its  five  regions 


This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  on  the 
seasonal  unemployment  problem  in  Canada. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  Employment  and 
Labour  Market  Division  of  the  Economics 
and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 
The  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
and  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  sup¬ 
plied  data  and  assisted  in  carrying  out  the 
study. 

This  month’s  article  is  concerned  with 
some  of  the  economic  problems  associated 
with  seasonal  unemployment,  and  with  the 
extent  of  seasonal  variations  in  employment 
and  unemployment  in  Canada  and  its  five 
regions.  The  next  two  articles,  which  will 
appear  in  successive  issues,  will  deal  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  seasonally  unem¬ 
ployed  workers,  some  of  the  steps  taken  to 
reduce  their  numbers,  and  some  of  the 
problems  associated  with  finding  a  long-term 
solution  to  seasonal  unemployment. 


Part  1— Seasonal  Variations  in  Employment  and 
Unemployment 

INTRODUCTION 


Seasonal  unemployment  is  the  result  of 
variations  in  economic  activity  that  take 
place  regularly  within  the  period  of  a  single 
year.  The  principal  causes  of  these  varia¬ 
tions  are:  (1)  climate,  (2)  buying  habits, 
(3)  building  habits,  and  (4)  conventional 
factors  such  as  annual  holidays. 

Climate,  of  course,  is  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  determinant  of  seasonal  variations. 
Directly,  it  affects  such  industries  as  agricul¬ 
ture,  fishing,  forestry,  food-processing,  con¬ 
struction,  the  tourist  trade  and  many  dis¬ 
tributive  industries.  But  the  effects  of  climate 
are  felt  in  various  ways. 

Agriculture,  fishing,  and  the  food-process¬ 
ing  industries  are  unable  to  obtain  their 
raw  material  during  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  tourist  trade  and  certain 
goods-producing  industries,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  fur  coats,  experience  sea¬ 
sonal  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  their 
products.  The  construction  industry  is 
affected  by  the  climate  partly  because  it  is 


more  expensive  to  perform  certain  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  winter  months.  Other  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  farm 
implements  and  building  materials,  are 
affected  by  the  seasonality  of  the  industries 
they  supply. 

If  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  individual  industries  occurred  at 
different  seasons,  they  would  tend  to  offset 
one  another  and  the  seasonal  problem 
would  be  much  less  serious  than  it  is. 
Unfortunately,  industries  that  have  their 
lowest  level  of  employment  between  the 
middle  of  January  and  the  middle  of  March 
account  for  about  75  per  cent  of  total 
employment.  Canada’s  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  is  a  winter  problem. 

As  a  result  of  technological  develop¬ 
ments,  seasonal  variations  have  declined 
considerably  over  the  past  30  years.  Im¬ 
proved  planning  and  techniques  and  better 
machines  have  increased  the  number  of 
operations  that  can  be  carried  on  during 
the  winter  months.  On  the  other  hand, 
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technological  advance  has  made  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  transfer  certain  operations  from 
winter  to  summer. 

Seasonal  fluctuations  in  the  operations  of 
the  construction  industry  have  been  reduced 
considerably  and  the  length  of  the  con¬ 
struction  season  has  increased.  As  a  result 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry,  how¬ 
ever,  more  workers  are  affected  by  the  slack 
season. 

In  agriculture,  technological  developments 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  labour  force  without  any 
significant  change  in  the  seasonal  pattern. 
The  amount  of  seasonal  unemployment 
which  originates  in  agriculture  is  not  as 
large  as  the  seasonal  swings  in  employment 
would  indicate.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  expansion  which  takes  place  in  agricul¬ 
tural  employment  during  the  summer  is 
made  up  largely  of  unpaid  family  workers, 
students  and  other  part-time  workers  who 
are  not  available  for  full-time  work  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Some  farmers  and  other 
farm  workers  in  Eastern  Canada  find  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  logging  industry  but  this 
source  of  employment  is  becoming  less 
important. 

Mechanization  in  the  logging  industry  in 
Eastern  Canada  has  not  only  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  falling  employment  but  has 
changed  the  seasonal  pattern  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  introduction  of  trucks  and  tractors 
has  shifted  the  woods  operations  from  the 
winter  to  the  fall.  Although  snow  was  an 
advantage  in  hauling  logs  when  horses  were 
used,  it  has  become  an  obstacle  in  the 
mechanical  age.  The  use  of  power  saws  has 
made  possible  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  logging  labour  force  without  loss  of 
production.  Since  the  winter  months  are 
the  months  of  high  unemployment,  the  shift 
of  the  logging  operations  from  winter  to 
fall  has  aggravated  the  seasonal  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  in  Eastern  Canada. 

Developments  of  new  machines  and  new 
production  techniques  have  reduced  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  weather  on  the  operations  of 
certain  industries.  They  are  unlikely,  how¬ 
ever,  to  change  the  buying  habits  of  con¬ 
sumers.  These  can  only  be  changed  by  the 
consumers  themselves,  although  publicity 
and  education  can  create  an  environment 
favourable  to  this  change.  For  only  when 
people  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  sea¬ 
sonal  problem  will  it  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  seasonal  impact  of  consumer  purchasing 
habits. 

Although  it  is  difficult  and  inadequate  to 
measure  the  seriousness  of  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment  in  terms  of  money,  the  loss  of 
wages  and  salaries  in  the  winter  suggests 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  It  has  been 


estimated  that  this  loss  amounted  to  about 
$275  million  for  the  period  October  1958 
to  May  1959.  The  largest  portion  of  this 
loss  fell,  of  course,  on  the  wage  earners, 
since  salaried  people  are  much  less  affected 
by  seasonal  fluctuations. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  it  is  possible  or 
even  desirable  to  eliminate  all  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  economic  activity.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  even  a  reduction  by  a  third  would 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  economy. 
The  $90  million  which  this  reduction 
represents  annually  could:  (1)  put  24,000 
persons  to  work  full  time  for  one  year;  or 
(2)  build  7,500  single-unit  dwellings  at 
$12,000  per  unit;  or  (3)  put  15,000  stud¬ 
ents  through  a  four-year  university  course 
on  scholarships  of  $1,500  per  year;  or  (4) 
increase  the  investment  in  schools  and  other 
educational  facilities  by  30  per  cent  for 
one  full  year. 

It  has  been  argued  that  “to  tamper  with 
the  normal  seasonal  pattern”  of  economic 
activity  will  lead  to  a  higher  cost  economy. 
But  this  contention  overlooks  a  number  of 
factors. 

First,  the  continuance  of  seasonal  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  some  of  our  industries  involves 
certain  costs  that  are  borne  by  society  as 
a  whole  and  not  by  the  industries  concerned. 
These  industries  gear  their  capital  and  man¬ 
power  resources  to  a  short  peak  period  each 
year;  these  resources  are  either  idle  or 
grossly  under-utilized  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  The  diversion  of  these  resources 
elsewhere  would  produce  higher  levels  of 
income  for  society  to  enjoy.  In  addition, 
these  industries  induce  a  seasonal  pattern 
in  related  industries,  which  also  have  to 
gear  their  operations  to  a  peak  period  and 
then  operate  at  reduced  capacity  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Second,  it  is  often  argued  that  the  wage 
rates  in  seasonal  industries  are  higher  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case  because  these 
industries  do  not  sustain  full  capacity  oper¬ 
ation  the  year  round.  The  converse  must, 
therefore,  be  equally  true:  that  wages  (and 
salaries)  would  be  lower,  hence  unit  cost 
would  be  lower,  if  they  were  able  to  work 
the  year  round. 

Third,  prices  and  wages  are  usually  flex¬ 
ible  in  an  upward  direction  but  rigid  down¬ 
ward.  Seasonal  industries  likely  create  pres¬ 
sure  on  prices  and  wages  during  peak 
periods  and  maintain  prices  and  wages 
in  the  slack  season.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  prices  are  somewhat  higher  than  they 
might  have  been  in  the  absence  of  seasonal 
peaks  and  troughs  in  operations. 

Fourth,  technological  developments  have 
made  it  possible  for  industry  to  continue 
during  the  winter  operations  that  were  not 
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previously  feasible,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  trend  should  not  continue.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  increased  mechaniza¬ 
tion  may  simultaneously  reduce  seasonal 
swings  and  make  them  more  expensive  in 
terms  of  capital  resources.  There  is  some 
evidence  that,  by  better  year-round  plan¬ 
ning,  these  swings  in  output  and  employ¬ 
ment  can  be,  and  indeed  have  been,  reduced 
without  incurring  additional  costs. 

Fifth,  seasonal  unemployment  creates  the 
impression  in  other  countries  that  total 
unemployment  in  Canada  is  extremely  high, 
and  this  tends  to  discourage  suitable  immi¬ 
grant  workers  from  joining  our  labour  force. 

Finally,  it  seems  reasonable  that  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising,  which  have  been  so 
successful  in  telling  people  what  to  buy, 
may  be  useful  in  telling  them  when  to  buy 
and  so  help  stabilize  output  and  employ¬ 
ment  on  a  year-round  basis. 


Much  of  the  human  suffering  resulting 
from  the  seasonal  unemployment  problem 
has  been  overcome  by  the  introduction  of 
seasonal  benefits  under  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Act.  Nevertheless ,  the 
under-utilization  of  capital  and  manpower 
resources  remains  a  serious  problem. 

These  manpower  resources  are  not  made 
up  of  tired  old  men,  inexperienced  boys  and 
married  women  looking  for  part-time  jobs. 
The  seasonally  unemployed  in  winter  are, 
on  average,  a  little  older  than  the  summer 
unemployed  but  the  bulk  of  them  are 
between  25  and  44  years  of  age.  They  are 
mostly  men,  since  women  who  leave  their 
jobs  in  the  fall  are  not  likely  to  look  for 
jobs  until  the  following  spring. 

The  seasonally  unemployed,  therefore, 
are  mostly  men  between  the  ages  of  25  to 
44  who  are  attached  to  the  construction, 
primary,  and  transportation  industries. 


SEASONAL  VARIATIONS  IN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 


Seasonal  unemployment  is  the  result  of 
variations  in  economic  activity  that  take 
place  regularly  within  the  period  of  a  single 
year.  Its  regular  annual  occurrence  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  other  types  of  unemploy¬ 
ment:  structural,  technological,  frictional 
and  cyclical. 

Structural  unemployment  results  from  the 
long-term  decline  in  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  an  industry  or  from  the  econ¬ 
omic  stagnation  of  a  particular  area.  Tech¬ 
nological  unemployment  may  occur  when 
more  efficient  methods  of  production  are 
introduced.  Frictional  unemployment  occurs 
when  workers  change  jobs,  when  new  work¬ 
ers  enter  the  labour  market  for  the  first 
time  and  when  people  re-enter  the  labour 
market  after  a  long  absence.  Cyclical  unem¬ 
ployment  results  from  periodic  changes  in 
the  general  level  of  economic  activity.  In 
addition  to  these  four,  there  is  short-term 
unemployment  created  by  irregular  factors. 
The  amount  of  unemployment  at  any  one 
time  usually  consists  of  a  combination  of 
these  different  types,  although  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  each  kind  can  vary  substantially 
from  time  to  time. 

The  measurement  of  total  unemployment 
poses  some  difficult  technical  problems.  The 
measurement  of  the  different  kinds  of  unem¬ 
ployment  is  even  more  difficult.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  with  the  calculation  of  moving  aver¬ 
ages,  reasonable  approximations  of  seasonal 
and  cyclical  unemployment  can  be  obtained. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  cyclical  unem¬ 
ployment  affects  the  “measured”  level  of 
seasonal  unemployment.  There  are  two 


ways  of  getting  around  this  problem.  One  is 
to  use  a  year  when  cyclical  unemployment 
is  low,  and  another  is  to  use  a  five-year 
average.  Both  methods  are  used  in  this 
report. 

Although  this  report  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  seasonal  unemployment,  it 
would  be  incomplete  without  first  examining 
seasonal  variations  in  employment,  since 
it  is  from  these  variations  that  seasonal 
unemployment  results.  Not  all  persons  who 
leave  the  “employed”  status  become  “unem¬ 
ployed”;  some,  instead,  leave  the  “labour 
force”.  To  define  what  these  terms  mean 
in  a  technical  sense,  the  “employed”  are 
persons  who  have  a  job  and  are  at  work, 
or  have  a  job  but  are  not  at  work  because 
of  such  factors  as  vacation,  illness,  bad 
weather,  or  an  industrial  dispute.  The  “un¬ 
employed”  are  persons  who  are  not  working 
and  are  actively  looking  for  work.  (In  this 
study  “persons  without  jobs  and  seeking 
work”  have  been  equated  with  the  “unem¬ 
ployed”.)  These  two  categories,  the  “em¬ 
ployed”  and  the  “unemployed,”  added  to¬ 
gether  make  up  the  “labour  force”.* 

Seasonal  Variations  in  Employment 

The  net  seasonal  change  in  the  number 
of  “persons  with  jobs”  between  summer 
peak  and  winter  low  exceeds  nine  percentage 
points.  This  means  that  between  500,000 
and  600,000  fewer  persons  are  working  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  The  seasonal  change, 

•For  more  detail  see  The  Labour  Force,  Novem¬ 
ber  1945-July  1968,  Reference  Paper  No.  58,  1958 
Revision,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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Chart  1 

PERSONS  WITH  JOBS  -  TOTAL,  NON-AGRICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURE 

CANADA,  1953-1959 
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Chart  2 

PERSONS  WITH  JOBS  -  SEASONAL  INDICES  JULY  1956  TO  JULY  1957 
TOTAL,  NON-AGRICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURE 


Source:  Labour  Force  Survey,  D.B.S. 
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or  amplitude,  for  the  employed  men  is  about 
11  percentage  points  while  for  the  women 
it  is  about  five  percentage  points.  Certain 
aspects  of  the  seasonal  variations  in  employ¬ 
ment  are  shown  in  Charts  1  to  6. 

Chart  1  shows  the  rhythmic  pattern  of 
total  and  farm  employment  for  1953-1959. 
The  seasonal  factor  plays  the  dominant  role 
in  these  undulations  of  one  year’s  duration. 
The  peak  in  employment  occurs  usually  in 
August  and  the  low  point  in  February  and 
March.  This  is  true  of  all  regions  except 
the  Pacific  where  the  winter  seasonal  turn¬ 
ing  point  is  in  January. 

Seasonal  Amplitudes 

Chart  2  indicates  the  extent  of  seasonal 
amplitudes  (seasonal  swings  averaged  for 
1956  and  1957)  in  total  employment  and 
farm  employment.  Note  that  non-farm  em¬ 
ployment,  which  accounts  for  more  than 
85  per  cent  of  total  employment,  has  a 
seasonal  swing  from  peak  to  trough  of 
about  five  percentage  points  but  the  swing 
in  farm  employment  exceeds  30  percentage 
points.  The  seasonal  pattern  of  non-farm 
employment  is  fairly  regular,  although  it 
is  influenced  slightly  by  general  business 
conditions.  By  and  large  the  summer-to- 
winter  swing  in  employment  tends  to  be 
wider  in  periods  of  recessions  than  in 
periods  of  “boom”.  The  pattern  of  farm 
employment  tends  to  move  more  irregularly, 
since  it  is  affected  by  such  factors  as  crop 
conditions  and  weather.  While  there  appears 
to  have  been  an  increase  in  the  swing  from 
summer  to  winter  in  farm  employment,  the 
total  number  of  persons  affected  is  declining 
as  the  total  farm  work  force  shrinks: 

Chart  3  shows  the  average  amplitude  of 
seasonal  variations  in  employment  in  nine 
major  industry  groups.  The  ranking  of 
these  industries  in  terms  of  their  seasonal 
swings  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to 
their  numerical  contributions  to  seasonal 
unemployment.  This  would  depend  partly 
on  their  size  and  partly  on  the  extent  to 
which  workers  in  the  industry  remained 
in  the  labour  market,  either  because  they 
found  work  in  other  industries  or  because 
they  continued  to  seek  work.  Persons  who 
leave  the  labour  force  voluntarily  cannot 
be  counted  as  unemployed. 

Seasonal  Layoffs 

Chart  4  shows  the  average  seasonal  dis¬ 
employment*  in  eight  industries  for  1955- 
1959.  These  are  estimates  of  the  extent  to 
which  seasonal  layoffs  take  place  in  these 
industries.  The  chart  suggests  that  agricul¬ 

*Dis -employment  is  the  total  number  of  layoffs 
from  an  industry  between  summer  and  winter. 


ture  is  by  far  the  largest  contributor  to  the 
seasonal  unemployment  problem.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  true.  While  it  is  not  known 
precisely  how  many  of  the  250,000  persons 
comprising  the  summer-to-winter  drop  in 
the  farm  work  force  actually  remain  in  the 
labour  market  as  unemployed;  but  it  is 
known  that  a  large  majority  of  them  with¬ 
draw  from  the  labour  force  and  do  not 
become  unemployed.  For  example,  many  of 
the  unpaid  farm  family  workers,  who  are 
counted  in  the  labour  force  if  they  work 
20  hours  or  more  in  the  survey  week,  work 
less  or  not  at  all  in  winter  and  so  do  not 
form  part  of  the  total  labour  force  in  winter. 
In  August  1958,  218,000  persons  were 
counted  as  unpaid  farm  family  workers 
compared  with  110,000  in  January  1959. 

Similarly,  farm  employers  of  labour 
dropped  from  93,000  to  38,000.  Very  few 
of  the  55,000  (93,000-38,000)  would  be 
looking  for  work  in  other  industries  in 
winter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  own-account 
farmers  (with  no  hired  employees)  dropped 
from  412,000  to  389,000.  Only  a  part  of 
this  group  work  or  look  for  work  in  other 
than  farm  occupations  during  the  off  season. 

Those  laid  off  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
from  the  forestry  industry  (mostly  loggers) 
tend  to  behave  much  as  those  working  on 
farms;  in  fact,  some  of  them  are  from  the 
farms.  A  number  of  these  workers,  when 
laid  off,  withdraw  from  the  labour  market 
while  others  become  associated  with  dif¬ 
ferent  industries,  initially  as  “employed” 
and  later  perhaps  as  “unemployed”. 

Work  forces  in  most  other  seasonal 
industries  tend  to  remain  identified  with 
the  industry  when  laid  off.  That  is,  the 
number  of  workers  seasonally  laid  off  will 
approximate  the  number  seasonally  unem¬ 
ployed  in  that  industry.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  work  force  has  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  men,  a  high  proportion  of  skilled 
workers  and  when  the  seasonal  layoffs  are 
for  short  periods. 

Regional  Difference  in  Employment  Variations 

Charts  5  and  6  show  the  extent  of  sea¬ 
sonal  variations  in  total  and  non-agricultural 
employment  in  Canada  and  the  five  regions. 
The  solid  line  in  Chart  5  is  the  average 
index  for  Canada;  it  has  been  superimposed 
on  the  regional  indexes  to  give  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  differences  between  the  regional 
and  national  employment  variations.  The 
solid  line  in  Chart  6  is  the  seasonal  index  of 
total  employment  and  indicates  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the 
seasonal  pattern  of  the  various  regions. 
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Chart  4 


AVERAGE  SEASONAL  DISEMPLOYMENT* 

1 955-1959 

Thousands 

0  50  100  150  200  250  300 


* "D isemployment "  the  total  number  of  workers  laid  off  seasonal ly  from  a  specific  industry.  Not 
all  these  workers  will  become  unemployed  because  some  may  find  jobs  in  other  industries 
or  leave  the  labour  force. 

Source;  Labour  Force  Survey,  D.B.S,^  Monthly  unpublished  data. 
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Chart  5 


SEASONAL  INDEXES  OF  PERSONS  WITH 
JOBS,  CANADA  AND  REGIONS,  AVERAGE 
FOR  EACH  MONTH,  1953  -  1959 
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Source:  Labour  F orce  Survey,  D.B.S.  Original  data,  Seasonally  Adjusted  by  Univoc  Method 
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Peak  employment  is  reached  in  July  or 
August  in  all  regions  but  the  trough  occurs 
earlier  in  winter  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East:  in  the  Pacific  region  in  January,  in 
the  Atlantic  in  March.  There  is  also  a  sub¬ 
stantial  difference  in  the  amplitude  of  sea¬ 
sonal  variations  in  employment  among  the 
five  regions.  The  amplitude  in  the  Atlantic 
region,  for  example,  is  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  in  Ontario. 

The  industries  that  give  rise  to  the  largest 
seasonal  variations  in  employment  are  log¬ 
ging,  fishing,  agriculture,  construction  and 
the  industries  that  process  their  products  or 
supply  them  with  goods  and  services.  The 
regions  in  which  these  industries  are  con¬ 
centrated  have  the  largest  seasonal  varia¬ 
tions  in  employment. 

Seasonal  Variations  in  Unemployment 

Chart  7  shows  the  annual  pattern  of 
“persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work” 
from  1953  to  1959.  Although  the  seasonal 
component  is  usually  the  dominant  element 
in  total  winter  unemployment,  the  influence 
of  the  business  recessions  in  1953-55  and 
1957-58  is  obvious.  In  fact,  in  the  winter 
of  1958,  when  total  unemployment  amounted 
to  almost  600,000,  seasonal  unemployment 
was  probably  less  than  half  this  figure. 

Chart  8  shows  the  seasonal  swing  in 
“persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work”. 
The  seasonal  indexes  for  each  month  were 
averaged  for  three  years  beginning  in  March 
1956  and  ending  in  February  1959.  Although 
the  pattern  may  vary  a  little  from  year  to 
year,  the  curve  shown  in  Chart  8  is  a  fairly 
typical  graphic  illustration  of  seasonal  varia¬ 
tions  in  unemployment. 

The  seasonal  swing  in  total  employment 
is  the  net  difference  in  seasonal  jobs  between 
summer  and  winter,  but  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment  is  affected  by  a  number  of  other 
factors.  First,  there  is  the  decision  of  those 
who  are  laid  off  seasonally  to  look  for 
work  or  not.  Second,  most  seasonal  workers 
enter  the  labour  market  in  summer,  when 
employment  in  seasonal  industries  is  highest; 
when  laid  off,  some  withdraw  from  the 
labour  market  while  others  stay  on  looking 
for  work.  A  small  number  re-enter  the 
labour  market  looking  for  jobs  in  seasonal 
industries  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  Third,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  of  milling  around  among  the  unem¬ 
ployed:  some  workers  who  have  lost  their 
permanent  employment  (for  cyclical  or 
other  reasons)  are  looking  for  work  in 
seasonal  industries,  and  others  who  have 
been  laid  off  from  seasonal  industries  are 
looking  for  year-round  work. 


These  factors  make  it  very  difficult  to 
assess  precisely  the  magnitude  of  seasonal 
unemployment  from  one  season  to  the  next 
and  under  varying  business  conditions. 

Regional  Differences  in  Unemployment  Variations 

Comparing  different  geographic  regions, 
the  varying  pattern  of  total  unemployment 
is  suggested  by  the  percentage  of  the  labour 
force  which  is  unemployed.  Chart  9  shows 
“persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work” 
as  a  percentage  of  the  “labour  force”.  Since 
the  figures  for  each  month  are  averaged 
for  four  years,  they  give  a  reasonably  true 
picture  of  the  seasonal  pattern  among  the 
five  regions.  The  largest  swing  occurs  in 
the  Atlantic  region,  where  the  primary 
industries  are  relatively  large  and  where 
the  manufacturing  component  is  relatively 
small  and  closely  associated  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  industries.  The  swing  is  smallest  in 
Ontario,  where  the  reverse  industrial  com¬ 
position  eixsts.  Many  other  factors,  of 
course,  affect  the  seasonal  variations  in 
unemployment  among  the  different  regions. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  number 
seasonally  laid  off  is  affected  by  the  level 
of  cyclical  unemployment.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  it  is  also  affected  by  the 
level  of  structural  and  frictional  unemploy¬ 
ment.  This  could  certainly  explain  part  of 
the  inter-regional  differences  in  the  level 
of  seasonal  unemployment. 

Many  of  those  laid  off  from  seasonal 
industries  would  probably  accept  an  en¬ 
forced  holiday  during  part  of  the  winter  if 
the  period  were  not  too  long  and  if  in 
their  opinion  the  income  earned  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  were  sufficiently  high. 
Hence,  in  a  region  with  a  short  seasonal 
low  period  and  relatively  high  income  in 
the  seasonal  industries,  a  relatively  smaller 
number  of  the  persons  seasonally  laid  off  is 
likely  to  remain  in  the  labour  market  look¬ 
ing  for  a  job  than  in  a  region  where  the 
opposite  conditions  exist. 

Extent  of  Seasonal  Unemployment 

As  shown  above,  the  seasonal  amplitude 
of  total  employment  exceeds  nine  per¬ 
centage  points.  That  is,  between  500,000 
and  600,000  fewer  persons  are  working  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  However,  not  all 
of  these  workers  become  seasonally  unem¬ 
ployed  in  winter.  Many  workers,  such  as 
students  who  return  to  school,  farmers, 
unpaid  family  workers  and  others  who 
prefer  not  to  work  in  winter,  leave  the 
labour  force.  The  net  result  of  these  shifts 
in  labour  supplies  is  to  produce  an  ampli¬ 
tude  in  the  labour  force  that,  as  a  whole, 
exceeds  five  percentage  points.  That  is,  more 
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than  300,000  persons  who  work  in  the 
peak  period  in  summer  do  not  form  part 
of  the  labour  force  in  winter  and  to  that 
extent  reduce  the  number  who  would  other¬ 
wise  become  seasonally  unemployed. 

It  is  estimated  that  under  reasonably  full 
employment  conditions,  and  with  a  labour 
force  of  about  six  million,  some  250,000 
persons  (about  4  per  cent  of  the  labour 
force)  are  seasonally  unemployed  at  mid¬ 
winter.*  This  figure  may  be  slightly  larger 
when  employment  is  declining  and  slightly 
smaller  when  employment  is  expanding, 
as  the  seasonal  amplitude  appears  to  be 
affected  in  some  indeterminate  way  both 
by  changes  in  job  opportunities  and  the 
level  of  total  unemployment.  It  is  clear 
from  the  extent  of  the  seasonal  swings, 
however,  that  this  periodic  deviation  in  the 
seasonal  amplitude  of  employment  and 
unemployment  does  not  limit  any  action  to 
remedy  the  problem. 

As  an  example  of  regional  differences,  the 
differences  in  seasonal  unemployment  bet¬ 
ween  the  Atlantic  and  Ontario  regions  are 
described  below.  Some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  differences  between  these  two  regions 
are  also  given. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  extent  of 
seasonal  unemployment  on  a  regional  basis, 
but  the  differences  among  the  regions  are 
obvious.  For  example,  in  absolute  terms  the 
Atlantic  region’s  contribution  to  the  sea¬ 
sonal  unemployment  problem  appears  to  be 
more  than  half  that  of  the  Ontario  region, 
where  the  work  force  is  five  times  as  large. 
The  difference  cannot  be  attributed  entirely 
to  the  larger  seasonal  swings  in  the  level 
of  employment  in  the  Atlantic  region.  There 
are  many  factors  that  influence  the  labour 
market  behaviour  of  persons  laid  off  from 
seasonal  industries.  Some  of  these  are  the 
length  of  the  layoff  period,  the  income  level 
of  those  seasonally  laid  off,  the  availability 
of  jobs  in  the  area,  established  work  pat¬ 
terns,  and  the  income  of  the  family  of 
those  seasonally  laid  off. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure  accur¬ 
ately  the  length  of  the  seasonal  layoff  period, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  considerably 
longer  in  the  Atlantic  than  in  the  Ontario 
region.  This  is  most  obvious  in  agriculture: 
the  growing  season  is  considerably  shorter 
on  the  coast  than  in  the  central  region  and 
hence  the  seasonal  “low”  period  consider¬ 
ably  longer.  Moreover,  the  income  per  farm 


*That  is,  “persons  without  jobs  and  seeking 
work”  who  have  been  identified  as  being  laid  off 
from  seasonal  industries. 


is  also  much  lower  in  the  Atlantic  region 
than  in  the  Ontario  region.  Total  personal 
income  per  person  in  the  Atlantic  region  is 
only  a  little  more  than  half  that  in  Ontario. 

No  direct  measure  is  obtainable  of  the 
number  of  jobs  available,  but  some  idea  of 
the  conditions  in  the  labour  market  can  be 
obtained  from  the  percentage  of  the  labour 
force  that  is  unemployed.  For  example,  the 
percentage  of  the  labour  force  unemployed 
in  Ontario  in  winter  is  only  slightly  higher 
than  it  is  in  the  Atlantic  region  in  summer. 
This  means  that  Ontario  workers  laid  off 
from  seasonal  industries  are  more  likely 
to  find  a  job  in  other  industries  than  their 
Atlantic  counterparts. 

In  addition,  the  organization  of  the  labour 
market  differs  considerably  between  the  two 
regions.  Workers  laid  off  from  seasonal 
industries  in  Ontario  are  more  likely  to 
find  jobs  not  only  in  other  industries  but 
also  without  having  to  move  away  from 
their  homes.  There  is  also  evidence  that  in 
the  Atlantic  region  relatively  more  seasonal 
workers  come  from  rural  villages:  72  per 
cent  of  claimants  for  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  benefits  in  the  Atlantic  region  in 
lanuary  1960  were  postal  claimants  com¬ 
pared  with  24  per  cent  in  Ontario.  Although 
this  is  a  measure  only  of  the  distance  of 
claimants  from  the  nearest  local  NES  office, 
it  is  indicative  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
labour  force  in  relation  to  large  labour 
markets. 

Work  patterns  tend  to  develop  as  a  result 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  local  labour 
market.  In  the  Atlantic  region  those  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  inshore  fishery  have  tended, 
for  reasons  of  convenience  and  necessity, 
to  have  a  second  source  of  income,  usually 
farming  or  logging.  Recent  developments 
in  technology  might  make  it  more  profitable 
for  a  man  to  concentrate  on  one  of  these 
industries,  but  old  work  habits  are  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  break. 

Another  factor  that  may  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  labour  market  behaviour  of 
workers  seasonally  laid  off  is  the  income  of 
other  members  of  the  workers’  families, 
not  only  during  the  period  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  but  also  over  the  whole  year.  Regional 
differences  in  income  per  person  have 
already  been  noted.  In  addition,  however, 
the  extent  to  which  women  (an  important 
group  of  second  income  providers)  are  in 
the  labour  force  varies  considerably  among 
the  regions.  In  the  Atlantic  region,  only  20 
per  cent  of  the  women  14  years  of  age 
and  over  are  in  the  labour  force  compared 
with  nearly  30  per  cent  in  Ontario. 
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Chart  7 

PERSONS  WITHOUT  JOBS  AND  SEEKING  WORK,  1953  TO  1959 

(Percentage  of  the  Labour  Force) 


Chart  8 

MONTHLY  AVERAGE  FOR  THREE  12  MONTH  PERIODS 
MARCH  1956  TO  FEBRUARY  1959 


Source:  Labour  Force  Survey,  D.B.S.  Original  data,  Seasonally  Adjusted  by  Univac  Method  II 
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Chart  9 


PERSONS  WITHOUT  JOBS  AND  SEEKING 
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Source:  Labour  Force  Survey,  D.B.S. 
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Industrial  Fatalities  in  Canada,  1959 

Fatalities  decrease  from  1,269  in  1958  to  1,258  but  work  injuries,  both  fatal 
and  non-fafal,  increase  from  511,544  to  554,681.  Fatality  rates  (deaths  per 
10,000  workers),  which  has  dropped  every  year  since  1956,  reaches  all-time  low 


During  1959,  industrial  fatalities  in 
Canada  totalled  1,258.*  This  was  a  decrease 
of  11  from  the  1958  figure  of  1,269.  In¬ 
juries,  both  fatal  and  non-fatal,  reported 
by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards 
of  the  ten  provinces  of  Canada  increased 
from  511,544  in  1958  to  554,681  in  1959. 

Of  the  1,258  fatalities  last  year,  964  were 
reported  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Boards  of  the  various  provinces  and  the 
Board  of  Transport  Commissioners.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  the  remaining  294  was  obtained 
from  other  sources;  an  industrial  distribu¬ 
tion  of  these  remaining  fatalities  is  given 
in  footnote  (2)  to  Table  H-l. 

The  accidents  recorded  are  those  which 
involved  persons  gainfully  employed  and 
which  occurred  during  the  course  of,  or 
arose  out  of,  their  employment.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  deaths  from  industrial  diseases 
as  reported  by  the  provincial  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Boards. 

Quarterly  reviews  of  industrial  fatalities 
were  published  in  the  July  1959  issue,  p. 
698;  October  1959,  p.  1,041;  January  1960, 
p.  45,  and  April  1960,  p.  359. 

The  fatality  rate  (number  of  fatalities 
per  10,000  workers)  has  decreased  every 
year  since  1956  and  reached  a  new  low  of 
2.1  in  1959. 

Persons 

Year  with  Jobs  Fatalities  Rate 

(000’s) 


1956  5,602  1,462  2.6 

1957  .  5,745  1,387  2.4 

1958  .  5,723  1,269  2.2 

1959  .  5,878  1,258  2.1 


During  1959,  there  were  nine  industrial 
accidents  that  caused  the  deaths  of  three 
or  more  persons  in  each  case.  The  worst 
of  these  caused  the  death  of  34  fishermen  in 
a  severe  storm  off  the  New  Brunswick  coast 
on  June  22. 

On  February  9,  the  captain  and  15  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  crew  of  the  trawler  Blue  Wave 
were  lost  during  a  storm  65  miles  southwest 
of  Cape  St.  Mary’s,  Nfld. 

Two  accidents  cost  the  lives  of  five  per¬ 
sons  in  each  case.  A  seaplane  carrying  five 
men  to  a  logging  camp  crashed  on  Redonda 
Island,  B.C.,  on  February  29,  and  on 
November  4,  the  five  crew  members  of  a 
four-engined  cargo  plane  en  route  to  Baffin 
Island  from  Montreal  died  when  the  plane 
crashed  near  St-Cleophas  de  Brandon,  Que. 


*See  Tables  H-l  to  H-5  at  back  of  book. 


One  accident  resulted  in  four  industrial 
fatalities.  Four  construction  workers  were 
killed  on  November  6  in  Montreal  when 
the  concrete  roof  of  an  extension  to  a 
plant,  under  which  approximately  25  men 
were  working,  collapsed. 

Four  accidents  in  1959  cost  the  lives  of 
three  persons  in  each  case.  On  January  19, 
three  men  working  in  a  manhole  in  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont.,  collapsed  and  died  after  being 
overcome  by  fumes.  A  helicopter  on  an  oil 
surveying  trip  crashed  near  Fort  Nelson, 
B.C.,  on  March  11,  killing  its  three  occu¬ 
pants.  Three  seamen  were  drowned  on  June 
23  when  the  tugboat  Bayport  capsized  when 
a  line  from  the  tug  it  had  been  towing 
unexpectedly  tautened.  This  accident  hap¬ 
pened  about  half  a  mile  from  Collingwood 
Harbour,  Ont.  The  last  accident  that  took 
the  lives  of  three  persons  happened  on  the 
evening  of  November  6,  a  few  miles  off 
the  Ue-aux-Coudres,  Que.,  when  the  three 
crew  members  of  a  schooner  were  drowned 
during  a  storm. 

Fatalities  by  Causes 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  1,258 
fatalities  that  occurred  during  the  year 
shows  that  356  were  the  result  of  being 
“struck  by  tools,  machinery,  moving  vehicles 
and  other  objects.”  Within  this  group,  the 
largest  number  of  deaths  was  caused  by 
falling  trees  or  limbs  (57),  automobiles  or 
trucks  (45),  objects  falling  or  flying  in 
mines  and  quarries  (36),  and  landslides  or 
cave-ins  (32).  In  1958,  deaths  listed  in  the 


Annual  statistics  on  industrial  fatalities 
are  compiled  by  the  Working  Conditions 
and  Social  Analysis  Section  of  the  Econ¬ 
omics  and  Research  Branch  from  reports 
received  from  the  various  provincial  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Boards,  the  Board  of 
Transport  Commissioners,  and  certain  other 
official  sources.  Press  reports  are  used  to 
supplement  these  data  but  accidents  reported 
in  the  press  are  included  only  after  careful 
inquiry  to  avoid  duplication.  For  those 
industries  not  covered  by  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  legislation,  newspaper  reports  are 
the  Department’s  only  source  of  information. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  coverage  in 
such  industries  as  agriculture,  fishing  and 
trapping,  and  certain  of  the  service  groups 
is  not  as  complete  as  in  those  industries 
covered  by  compensation  legislation.  Sim¬ 
ilarly  a  small  number  of  traffic  accidents 
that  are  in  fact  industrial  accidents  may  be 
omitted  from  the  Department’s  records 
because  of  a  lack  of  information  in  press 
reports. 
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“struck  by”  group  numbered  309.  Of  these, 
54  were  caused  by  falling  trees  or  limbs,  37 
by  objects  falling  or  flying  in  mines  and 
quarries,  32  by  automobiles  or  trucks,  and 
23  each  by  tractors,  loadmobiles,  etc.,  and 
objects  being  hoisted  or  conveyed. 

Accidents  that  involved  “collisions,  de¬ 
railments,  wrecks,  etc.”  were  responsible 
for  330  deaths  during  the  year.  These  in¬ 
cluded  145  fatalities  involving  automobiles 
and  trucks,  64  tractor  or  loadmobile  acci¬ 
dents,  62  involving  watercraft,  and  38 
resulting  from  aircraft  accidents.  During 
1958,  “collisions,  derailments,  wrecks,  etc.” 
caused  308  deaths.  Included  in  this  total 
were  151  fatalities  involving  automobiles  or 
trucks,  65  tractors  or  loadmobiles,  56  water¬ 
craft,  and  21  aircraft. 

In  the  classification  “falls  and  slips”,  201 
fatalities  were  reported.  Of  these,  192  were 
the  result  of  falls  to  different  levels.  In  the 
previous  year,  215  persons  were  killed  as 
the  result  of  “falls  and  slips”,  206  of  which 
resulted  from  falls  to  different  levels  ( see 
Table  H-2). 

Fatalities  by  Province 

The  largest  number  of  industrial  fatalities 
in  any  province  in  1959  was  408  in  On¬ 
tario,  a  decrease  of  30  from  the  previous 
year.  Of  these,  90  occurred  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  84  in  construction,  58  in  mining  and 
quarrying,  and  49  in  agriculture. 

In  British  Columbia,  247  fatalities  were 
recorded,  an  increase  of  40  from  1958; 


they  included  80  in  logging,  42  in  mining 
and  quarrying,  37  in  transportation,  storage 
and  communications,  and  30  in  manufac¬ 
turing. 

Quebec  followed  with  244  fatalities,  14 
more  than  in  1958.  Of  these,  78  occurred  in 
construction,  47  in  transportation,  storage 
and  communications,  and  41  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  {see  Table  H-3). 

Fatalities  by  Industry 

During  the  year,  the  largest  number  of 
fatalities*  occurred  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry,  where  there  were  269,  a  decrease 
of  12  over  the  281  recorded  in  1958.  In 
manufacturing,  there  were  186  fatalities,  an 
increase  of  20  from  the  166  reported  the 
previous  year. 

Fatalities  in  the  transportation  industry 
accounted  for  178  deaths  during  the  year, 
an  increase  of  15  from  the  previous  year. 
Work  injuries  in  the  mining  industry  were 
responsible  for  165  deaths  during  1959,  a 
decrease  of  66  from  the  previous  year,  in 
which  231  were  recorded.  In  the  logging 
industry,  there  were  135  fatalities,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  6  from  the  129  in  this  industry 
in  1958. 

Fatality  rates  by  industries  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  chart. 

*See  Table  H-4  for  an  analysis  of  fatalities  by 
industries  and  months.  The  number  of  fatalities  in 
each  industry  is  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
grand  total.  The  latest  available  figures  of  persons 
employed  in  the  various  industries  are  also  given. 
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Older  Workers 


Minister’s  Campaign  Produces  Results 

Evidence  seen  in  British  Columbia  that  employers  revising  thinking  about  hiring 
older  workers  as  result  of  campaign  launched  last  fall  by  Minister  of  Labour 


Canadian  employers  are  revising  then- 
thinking  about  the  hiring  of  older  workers, 
recent  information  indicates. 

Until  fairly  recent  years,  most  personnel 
departments  held  the  belief  that  once  a 
person  passed  his  40th  birthday  he  had 
outlived  his  usefulness.  Today,  business  and 
industry  are  realizing  that  the  mature 
worker,  placed  in  the  right  job,  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  any  organization. 

Management’s  change  in  thinking  can  be 
attributed,  in  part,  to  a  campaign  begun  by 
Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour, 
with  a  direct  personal  appeal  to  business 
and  industry  to  reassess  their  opinions  of 
the  value  of  the  older  worker  (L.G.,  Nov. 
1959,  p.  1172). 

The  campaign  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  National  Employment  Service  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  and 
by  the  Department  of  Labour,  through  the 
press,  radio  and  TV,  billboards  and  pamph¬ 
lets. 

Newspapers  and  other  publications  have 
given  editorial  support  to  the  campaign. 

The  Vancouver  Province  said:  “Employ¬ 
ers  who  have  agreed  to  hire  one  worker 
as  an  experiment  usually  discover  qualities 
so  valuable  in  actual  dollars  and  cents  that 
they  have  come  back  to  the  Commission 
for  more.” 

The  New  Westminster  British  Columbian 
said:  “Records  of  the  National  Employment 
Service  and  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  reveal  that  honest,  older  work¬ 
ers  offer  a  valuable  investment  to  em¬ 
ployers.” 

The  Vancouver  Sun,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Regional  Director  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission,  Vancouver,  said: 
“You  are  doing  an  excellent  job  of  publiciz¬ 
ing  the  advantages  to  employers  of  hiring 
older  workers.” 

The  Sun  added  that  it  had  been  its 
policy  for  many  years  to  give  employment 
in  certain  jobs  to  young  persons  just  out 
of  school.  This  procedure  was  not  too 
satisfactory  and  consequently  the  jobs  were 
turned  over  to  older  men. 

“We  are  delighted  with  the  results,” 
said  The  Sun.  “There  is  no  need  for  super¬ 
vision  or  worry  so  far  as  their  activities  are 
concerned.  They  do  a  fine  job  and  more.” 

British  Columbia  employers,  reports  show, 
have  changed  their  opinions  about  em¬ 


ploying  older  workers.  Several  firms  have 
instituted  new  employment  policies  allow¬ 
ing  senior  employees  to  be  retained  beyond 
normal  retirement  age,  provided  that  they 
are  capable  of  doing  required  duties. 

Canadian  Pacific  Airlines,  Vancouver,  has 
eliminated  all  age  restrictions  when  hiring 
qualified  applicants,  except  pilots,  stewards 
and  stewardesses,  traffic  personnel,  and 
trainees.  The  firm  employs  about  1,750 
persons. 

Said  a  senior  CPA  official,  “If  a  person 
possesses  the  necessary  skill  or  experience 
required  for  the  particular  job,  and  is  phy¬ 
sically  fit,  the  age  in  itself  is  no  criterion  in 
our  hiring  policy.” 

A  Vancouver  wholesale  distributing  firm, 
Cassidy-Buscombe,  Ltd.,  has  found  that  em¬ 
ploying  older  workers  is  more  satisfactory 
than  engaging  too  many  younger  ones,  who 
are  “here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.”  The 
firm  has  no  compulsory  retirement  age,  and 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  its  staff  is  more 
than  40  years  of  age. 

More  than  30  per  cent  of  the  employees 
of  a  British  Columbia  roofing  company  are 
in  the  older  age  group.  At  one  time  only 
the  superintendent  and  foremen  were  past 
the  age  of  45  years. 

The  chief  industrial  relations  officer  of  a 
railway  company  with  offices  in  Vancouver 
has  ruled  that  no  watchman,  bullcook  or 
timekeeper  will  be  employed  by  the  com¬ 
pany  unless  he  is  at  least  45  years  of  age. 

The  company’s  paymaster’s  age  is  62 
years;  two  labour  relations  officers  66  and 
67;  the  chief  maintenance  man  is  70. 

Only  one  employee  of  a  Vancouver  hotel 
is  under  the  age  of  45  years;  the  oldest  is 
69.  The  owner  engages  only  older  persons, 
because  he  says  they  do  a  more  conscien¬ 
tious  job. 

Until  last  autumn,  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  did  not  maintain  separate 
reports  of  placements  in  the  older  group 
and  thus  has  no  comparative  figures.  British 
Columbia  local  offices  believe,  however, 
that  there  has  been  an  encouraging  increase 
in  the  number  of  registered  older  workers 
accepted  by  employers  and  attribute  the  fact 
to  the  continuing  educational  campaign  on 
their  behalf. 


Material  for  this  page  was  supplied  by  Leslie 
C.  Morrison,  Pacific  Regional  Public  Relations 
Officer,  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission. 
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Women's  Bureau 


Women  Non-Manual  Workers 

Problems  of  women  non-manual  workers  discussed  by  subcommittee  of  ILO  Advisory 
Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional  Workers.  Its  recommendations 
on  employment,  training,  wages,  hours,  and  others,  endorsed  by  Governing  Body 


Non-manual  workers  form  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  labour  force  in  modern 
industrialized  economies,  and  in  many  non- 
manual  occupations  women  workers  pre¬ 
dominate.  They  outnumber  men  in  clerical 
work,  certain  personal  service  and  sales 
occupations,  elementary  school  teaching 
and  nursing. 

On  the  whole,  however,  women  are  found 
in  the  lower  grades  of  employment,  and 
many  questions  arise  regarding  their  status, 
the  adequacy  of  their  training,  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  promotion,  their  access  to  the 
less  traditional  occupations  for  women, 
their  wages,  hours  and  other  conditions  of 
work. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  ILO  Advisory 
Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Workers  these  problems  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  subcommittee,  and  the  resulting 
recommendations  for  action  have  since 
been  endorsed  by  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  Organization. 

Extracts  from  the  subcommittee’s  recom¬ 
mendations  follow: 

Employment — “Forecast  studies  relating 
to  manpower  needs  should  be  developed, 
covering .  .  .  the  occupations  and  duties 
already  open  to  women  non-manual  work¬ 
ers,  the  new  careers  which  are  being 
opened  to  them,  and  the  qualifications  and 
capacities  required  in  the  various  jobs.” 

Vocational  Guidance — “The  communica¬ 
tion  of  full  information  regarding  employ¬ 
ment  to  girls  and  to  families,  schools  and 
others  who  influence  them  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance.  Appropriate  types  of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  facilities  should  be  developed  .  .  .The 
vocational  guidance  authorities  should  make 
a  special  effort  to  assist  women  seeking 
employment  in  solving  problems  relating  to 
occupational  choice,  due  account  being 
taken  of  their  capacities  and  of  potential 
employment  possibilities  in  various  occupa¬ 
tions  and  particularly  in  those  where  there 
is  a  prospect  of  new  openings  to  women 
non-manual  workers.” 

Vocational  Training — “The  attention  of 
families,  teachers,  and  the  public  authorities 
should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  girls  and 
boys  should  enjoy  equal  opportunities  with 
regard  to  vocational  training.  A  broad 
general  education  is  an  essential  basis  for 


all  vocational  training.  Measures  should  be 
taken  in  order  to  raise  the  school-leaving 
age  progressively  to  sixteen  years  . . . 

“Appropriate  measures  should  be  taken 
to  ensure  the  technical  training  of  women 
entering  non-manual  work;  this  training 
should  be  comprehensive  in  order  to  permit 
adaptation,  in  the  course  of  employment, 
to  the  new  conditions  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  new  techniques.  When  new 
techniques  of  work  are  introduced  the 
employer  should  ensure  the  necessary  adap¬ 
tation  or  retraining  of  employees  during 
working  hours.  Any  further  training  facili¬ 
ties  provided  by  employers  to  non-manual 
workers  should  be  made  available  without 
discrimination  on  grounds  of  sex.  The  public 
authorities  should  establish  procedures  for 
the  readaptation  of  women  non-manual 
workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result 
of  the  introduction  of  new  techniques  or 
who  have  been  out  of  the  labour  force  for 
many  years.” 

Technical  Assistance — “The  International 
Labour  Office  and  industrialized  States  are 
requested  to  make  available  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  research,  manpower  planning  and 
vocational  guidance  and  training.” 

Remuneration — -“Attention  is  drawn  to 
the  Equal  Remuneration  Convention,  1951 
(No.  100).  It  would  be  useful  if  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office,  in  compiling  statis¬ 
tical  information  concerning  wages,  would 
pay  special  attention  to  the  collection  of 
information  regarding  the  remuneration  of 
women  non-manual  workers.” 

Hours  of  Work — “When  discussing  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  hours  of  work 
at  its  next  session,  the  International  Labour 
Conference  should  give  consideration  to  the 
special  problems  of  women  non-manual 
workers  in  this  connection.  The  advisability 
of  adopting  an  international  instrument  con¬ 
cerning  night  work  of  women  non-manual 
workers  should  be  considered.” 

Part-time  Work— “Conditions  of  work  of 
part-time  women  non-manual  workers  should 
be  not  less  favourable  than  conditions  of 
work  of  .  . .  men  in  similar  employment. 
The  part-time  employment  of  women  non- 
manual  workers  should  not  in  any  circum¬ 
stance  be  allowed  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  employment  opportunities  of  full¬ 
time  non-manual  workers.” 
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50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Wage  increases  more  widespread  and  numerous  in  April  1910  than  for  some  time. 
Vancouver  leather  workers  gain  eight-hour  day.  Bill  to  limit  hours  of  work  of 
women  and  children  to  10  a  day  and  58  a  week  introduced  in  Quebec  Legislature 


Wage  increases,  some  of  them  substan¬ 
tial,  were  more  widespread  and  numerous  in 
April  1910  than  they  had  been  for  some 
time,  according  to  the  Labour  Gazette  of 
May  1910. 

In  Saint  John,  950  millmen  received  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  bringing  their  rates 
to  $1.42-52.20  from  $1.35-$2  for  a  nine- 
hour  day.  The  increase  was  obtained  after 
a  strike.  In  New  Westminster  14  plumbers 
and  steamfitters  obtained  an  increase  of 
12i  cents  an  hour,  which  raised  their  wages 
to  $27.50  from  $22  for  a  44-hour  week. 
Plumbers  in  Vancouver  had  their  minimum 
wage  of  $4  a  day  raised  to  $5. 

Carpenters  in  Saskatoon  gained  10  cents 
an  hour,  which  brought  their  hourly  rate 
to  45  cents.  At  the  same  time  their  hours 
were  reduced  to  nine  from  ten  a  day. 
Labourers  employed  by  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  Hamilton,  had  their  wages  in¬ 
creased  by  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  In  London 
35  coat  makers  received  a  12-per-cent  in¬ 
crease  in  piece  rates. 

Leather  workers  in  Vancouver  had  their 
hours  reduced  from  nine  to  eight  a  day, 
without  reduction  in  pay.  In  Ottawa,  16 
waitresses  got  an  increase  of  $3  a  month. 
This  brought  their  weekly  wage  to  $3.75 
with  room  and  board. 

Some  increases  were  small’.  A  number  of 
freight  handlers  of  the  Toronto,  Hamilton 
and  Buffalo  Railway  Company  in  Hamilton 
received  an  increase  of  1  cent  an  hour. 
Conductors  and  motormen  employed  by 
the  Ottawa  Electric  Railway  got  a  |-cent- 
an-hour  increase  for  first  and  second  year 
men,  and  li  cents  for  those  with  more  than 
two  years’  service.  Corporation  teamsters 
in  Ottawa  got  an  increase  to  $4.50  from 
$4.32  a  day  for  man  and  team.  The  rate 
for  men  with  horses  and  carts  was  increased 
to  $2.50  from  $2.25  for  a  nine-hour  day. 

The  Labour  Gazette  said  that  “several 
establishments  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  have 
changed  the  hours  of  labour  to  from  7.00 
a.m.  to  4.00  p.m.,  instead  of  from  8.00 
a.m.  to  5.00  p.m.,  during  the  summer 
months  in  order  to  give  the  employees 
another  hour  of  daylight.” 

In  Ontario  the  greater  number  of  farmers 
who  were  applying  to  the  Ontario  Govern¬ 


ment  immigration  office  for  help  were 
reported  by  the  Labour  Gazette  to  be 
offering  work  the  year  round,  and  many 
of  them  wanted  married  couples.  Wages 
offered  varied  from  $10  to  $15  for  inex¬ 
perienced  men,  $15  to  $20  for  partly  skilled 
and  $20  to  $25  a  month  for  experienced 
hands.  These  rates  included  board  and 
washing,  and  in  many  cases  a  house  or  a 
cottage,  and  sometimes  fuel,  vegetables, 
milk  and  fruit  in  addition. 

On  the  Prairies,  farm  wages  ranged  from 
$15  to  $35  or  $40,  and  in  some  cases  $45. 
It  is  assumed  that  these  rates  included 
board,  although  this  was  not  as  a  rule 
expressly  mentioned. 

The  Minister  of  Labour,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  April  1910  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Combines  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  and  basing  his  statement  on  the 
findings  of  an  inquiry  into  the  cost  of 
living  made  two  or  three  years  before,  said 
that  for  families  living  in  Ottawa  on  fixed 
incomes  varying  from  $600  to  $900,  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  decade  between  1897 
and  1907  had  increased  between  30  and  35 
per  cent.  This  increase  in  living  costs,  he 
said,  was  felt  most  by  the  people  with 
the  smaller  incomes.  He  reckoned  that  for 
an  income  of  $300  the  increase  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  34  per  cent,  and  for  incomes  of 
$1,200  and  $2,200  to  30  and  25  per  cent 
respectively. 

The  Minister  said  that  for  certain  kinds 
of  commodities  on  which  the  masses  of  the 
people  mainly  depended  the  increase  had 
been  much  higher,  and  ranged  anywhere 
from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

In  April  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  a  bill  limiting  the  hours 
of  work  for  women  and  children  in  certain 
factories.  In  cotton  and  woollen  factories 
no  boy  of  less  than  18  years  of  age,  and 
no  child,  girl  or  woman  of  any  age,  was 
allowed  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  to  be 
employed  for  more  than  10  hours  in  any 
one  day  or  58  hours  in  any  one  week. 

The  bill  also  prohibited  theatres,  moving 
picture  halls  and  similar  establishments 
from  employing  any  child  of  less  than  15 
years  of  age  as  a  singer  or  actor. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR  ORGANIZATION 


144th  Session  of  Governing  Body 

Takes  unanimous  decisions  on  African  Regional  Conference,  which  will  be  held 
in  December  and  will  cover  all  countries  of  the  African  continent,  and  approves 
the  establishment  in  Geneva  of  an  International  Institute  for  Labour  Studies 


The  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization  at  its  144th  Session 
in  Geneva  March  1  to  4  took  unanimous 
decisions  on  the  African  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  ILO.  This  Conference,  which 
will  be  held  in  December  1960  and  will 
cover  all  the  countries  of  the  African  con¬ 
tinent,  will  have  two  technical  items  on  its 
agenda:  vocational  and  technical  training; 
and  relations  between  employers  and  work¬ 
ers — freedom  of  association,  joint  consulta¬ 
tions  and  collective  bargaining. 

There  will  also  be  a  general  debate  on 
the  basis  of  a  report  presented  by  ILO 
Director-General  David  A.  Morse.  It  will 
deal  with  the  development  of  the  economic 
and  social  position  in  Africa  and  it  will 
contain  a  chapter  on  workers  education. 

The  Governing  Body  emphasized  that 
the  nature  of  the  Conference  was  technical 
and  not  political. 

Two  important  meetings  for  the  mining 
industry  will  be  held  in  1961.  The  Govern¬ 
ing  Body  decided  that  there  should  be  a 
meeting  of  experts  to  study  the  problems  of 
major  mining  disasters  from  all  possible 
angles,  and  that  a  technical  meeting  should 
study  the  social  consequences  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  in  the  coal  mining  industry. 

The  technical  meeting  will  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  governments,  employ¬ 
ers  and  workers  from  Belgium,  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  lapan,  The 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1961. 

Approval  was  given  by  the  Governing 
Body  to  the  Organization’s  draft  budget 
for  1961.  The  employers’  group  abstained 
from  voting.  The  draft  budget  will  now  be 
submitted  to  the  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ference  in  June;  the  proposals  provide  for 
net  expenditures  of  $9,645,048  compared 
with  $9,003,909  for  1960.  The  Canadian 
assessment  is  3.51  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Without  debate,  the  Governing  Body 
adopted  various  reports  of  its  Committee 


on  Freedom  of  Association  containing  con¬ 
clusions  with  regard  to  complaints  affecting 
Argentina,  Spain,  France  (Algeria),  the 
United  Kingdom  (Rhodesia  and  Singapore), 
Japan,  Thailand  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  Czechoslovakia 
abstained  from  voting. 

Decisions  were  also  taken  on  the  action 
that  should  follow  on  reports  submitted 
by  various  recent  ILO  meetings:  the  Meet¬ 
ing  on  Seafarers’  Welfare,  the  Committee  of 
Experts  on  Statistics  of  Industrial  Accidents, 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Em¬ 
ployees  and  Professional  Workers,  the  Build¬ 
ing,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works 
Committee  and  the  Technical  Meeting  on 
Aspects  of  Industrial  Relations  Inside  Un¬ 
dertakings. 

During  the  Session  the  members  were 
addressed  by  the  President  of  Peru,  Manuel 
Prado,  who  said  that  with  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  ILO  activities  “are  all 
the  more  important  because  economic 
advancement  is  only  worthwhile  if  it  has  a 
high  social  content.”  Replying,  the  Director- 
General  assured  him  that  the  ILO  “is  fully 
prepared  to  undertake  a  much  larger  role 
in  international  technical  assistance.” 

The  Session  of  the  Governing  Body  was 
presided  over  by  Ernest  Michanek  (Sweden). 
The  Governing  Body  is  composed  of  the 
government  representatives  of  20  coun¬ 
tries,  and  10  members  represent  employers 
and  10  workers. 

Canada  was  represented  by  G.  V.  Hay- 
thorne,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour 
and  Canadian  representative  on  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Body.  Paul  Goulet,  Assistant  to  the 
Deputy  Minister  and  Director  of  the  ILO 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour,  acted 
as  substitute.  Attending  as  advisers  to  the 
Canadian  Government  representative  were: 
Richard  Tait,  Canadian  Permanent  Mission 
to  the  European  Office  of  the  United 
Nations,  Geneva;  and  John  Mainwaring, 
Labour  Attache  at  the  Canadian  Embassy 
in  Brussels. 
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International  Institute  for  Labour  Studies 


Establishment  of  the  International  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Labour  Studies  was  unanimously 
approved  March  1  by  the  ILO  Governing 
Body  during  its  144th  Session.  Proposals 
defining  the  aims  and  functions  of  the 
Institute  and  its  organizational  structure 
had  been  submitted  by  the  ILO  Director- 
General,  David  A.  Morse. 

The  Institute  will  be  located  in  Geneva. 

Proposals  for  the  Institute  were  for¬ 
mulated  in  consultation  with  representatives 
of  the  three  groups  of  the  Governing  Body. 
The  Geneva  authorities  and  the  University 
of  Geneva  have  given  their  full  support  to 
the  plan. 

The  aim  of  the  Institute  will  be  to  further 
a  better  understanding  of  labour  problems 
in  all  countries,  and  of  the  methods  for 
their  solution.  It  will  fulfil  this  task  by 
organizing  seminars  and  conferences.  The 
seminars  will  bring  together  persons  who 
already  have  certain  responsibilities  in  the 
social  field;  and  these  persons  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  supplementary  training. 

The  conferences,  to  be  of  a  round  table 
nature,  will  bring  together,  for  example, 
eminent  persons  from  industry,  agriculture 
and  the  trade  unions  so  that  they  can  dis¬ 
cuss  important  issues. 

While  it  is  carrying  out  this  work,  the 
Institute  will  endeavour  to  promote  the 
objective  and  scientific  study  of  labour  prob¬ 
lems  but  it  will  not  adopt  decisions  or  con¬ 
clusions. 

A  Board  will  be  set  up  to  prepare  the 
work  program.  It  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Governing  Body  and  will  be  composed  of 
two  members  from  each  of  the  three  groups 
of  the  Governing  Body,  five  persons  of 
international  experience,  and  the  Conseiller 
d’Etat  in  charge  of  the  Office  for  Public 
Education  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva. 

A  committee,  which  will  advise  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute  on  program  matters, 
will  be  composed  of  prominent  persons, 
educators,  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  the 
University  of  Geneva  and  the  Director  of 
the  Graduate  Institute  of  International 
Studies  of  Geneva. 


An  endowment  fund  will  be  created  and 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  financed  from 
revenue  in  this  fund.  It  is  open  in  the  first 
instance  to  Governments  of  ILO  member 
countries  to  make  contributions  to  this  fund. 
The  initial  objective  of  the  fund  is  $10 
million,  a  sum  which  would  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Institute  to  sustain  a  program 
of  educational  activities. 

Wilhelm  Claussen,  representing  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many,  has  announced  that  provision  had 
been  made  in  his  country’s  1960  budget  for 
the  sum  of  3,150,000  marks  ($726,000)  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ILO  as  a 
contribution  to  the  endorsement  fund  in 
order  to  permit  the  Institute  to  begin  work 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  representative  of  the  Swiss  Govern¬ 
ment,  Max  Kaufmann,  announced  that  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  had  decided  in  prin¬ 
ciple  also  to  participate  in  the  financing  of 
the  Institute.  He  added  that  Switzerland 
would  give  guarantees  for  the  freedom  of 
instruction  at  the  Institute  and  that  it  would 
extend  to  it  the  necessary  facilities  for  its 
work. 

Replying  to  the  debate,  the  Director- 
General  said  that  the  unanimity  which  had 
been  shown  was  an  encouraging  sign  in  a 
world  where  all  tried  so  hard  to  find  a 
basis  for  living  with  each  other. 

During  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Morse’s 
proposals,  George  V.  Haythorne,  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  and  Canadian 
Representative  on  the  ILO  Governing  Body, 
stated  that  the  Canadian  Government  sup¬ 
ported  the  principle  of  the  Institute. 

“After  its  40  years  of  experience,  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  the  ILO  to  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  in  Geneva  for  research  to  be 
carried  out  on  labour  problems,  particularly 
by  individual  scholars  who  are  interested  in 
specific  fields  of  work,”  Mr.  Haythorne 
said.  “Such  a  centre  in  Geneva,  established 
close  to  both  ILO  and  United  Nations 
sources  of  information  and  libraries,  should 
prove  to  be  a  stimulus  to  this  type  of  basic 
research.  It  should  serve  also  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  encouragement  to  research  in  member 
countries  by  universities,  governments  and 
other  agencies.” 


1959  Edition  of  ILO  Year  Book  of  Labour  Statistics 

Information  from  123  countries  and  territories  went  into  the  International  Labour 
Office’s  556-page  Year  Book  of  Labour  Statistics,  1959,  which  has  just  been  published. 
The  statistics  deal  with  total  and  economically  active  population,  employment,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  hours  of  work,  wages,  consumer  price  indices,  family  living  studies,  social  security, 
industrial  injuries  and  industrial  disputes.  On  the  most  important  of  these  subjects  the 
statistics  are  provided  up  to  as  late  as  June  1959. 
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The  union-management  Consulting  Com¬ 
mittee  of  St.  Vincent  Hospital  in  Ottawa 
has  given  impetus  to  an  impressive  list  of 
projects  in  the  brief  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  its  founding  in  1956. 

First  it  drew  up  a  staff  training  program. 
Next  a  suggestion  plan  was  established  to 
encourage  all  employees  to  present  their 
opinions  and  legitimate  criticisms;  revision 
of  the  hospital’s  time-table  of  working 
hours  was  also  undertaken.  A  continuing 
project  is  the  staging  of  periodic  “drives” 
to  promote  cleanliness,  safety  and  punc¬ 
tuality,  and  to  prevent  absenteeism,  deterior¬ 
ation  of  equipment,  and  waste. 

Then  there  was  the  study  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  cafeteria  menu;  presentation 
of  a  series  of  films  and  lectures  to  aid 
employees  assigned  to  the  dietetic  service; 
establishment  of  a  quota  system  to  stream¬ 
line  deliveries  from  the  central  linen  room; 
drafting  of  circular  letters  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  of  general  interest  to  personnel; 
planning  of  closed  retreats  for  women  em¬ 
ployees;  and  the  organization  of  a  staff 
library  to  supply  personnel  with  useful 
information  on  their  various  fields  of  work. 

Suggestions  made  by  members  and  em¬ 
ployees  and  adopted  by  the  committee 
include  a  safety  plan  in  case  of  fire,  annual 
medical  examinations  for  all  employees, 
the  printing  of  identification  cards  for 
hospital  staff  use,  and  the  assembling  of 
an  emergency  tool  kit  for  each  of  the 
hospital’s  departments. 

Rev.  Sister  Marie-Michelle,  St.  Vincent’s 
chief  administrator,  explained  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  initially  installed  on  a  probation¬ 
ary  basis.  “If  it  produced  results,  we  in¬ 
tended  that  it  should  continue,”  she  said. 
“Otherwise  the  plan  would  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  and  we  would  have  sought  other 
means  of  dealing  with  our  day-to-day  prob¬ 
lems  . . .  Eventually  we  may  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  from  every  department  serving  on 
our  Consulting  Committee.” 

Personnel  director  Deo  Ledoux  believes 
that  the  committee  will  continue  to  flourish 
and  produce  results.  It  is  his  personal 
conviction — which  he  shares  with  fellow 
committee  members  and  others  on  the 
hospital  staff — that  joint  consultation  bridges 
a  vital  “gap”  in  labour-management  rela¬ 
tions  which  collective  bargaining,  because 


of  constitutional  limitations,  is  not  designed 
to  fill. 

Fernand  Philion,  business  agent  for  the 
Hull-Ottawa  Regional  Council  of  the  CCCL, 
said: 

“Our  union  was  very  happy  when  industry 
began  forming  joint  consultation  commit¬ 
tees.  We  felt  it  was  a  necessary  step  if 
both  labour  and  management  sincerely 
wanted  to  improve  their  relations  with  each 
other.  Our  own  committee  is  providing  us 
the  opportunity  to  know  and  esteem  each 
other.” 

Directing  a  portion  of  his  remarks  to 
those  members  of  the  committee  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  Union  of  Hospital  Service  Workers 
(CCCL),  Mr.  Philion  said:  “I  would  urge 
you  to  use  every  effort  to  make  your  com¬ 
mittee  a  continuing  success,  for  this  is  one 
way  to  prove  to  management  that  we,  too, 
can  and  want  to  co-operate.” 

*  *  ❖ 

At  the  Winnipeg  Division  of  Bristol 
Aero-Industries  Limited,  a  tool  problem 
was  causing  loss  of  time  and  even  threaten¬ 
ing  the  company’s  reputation  for  quality 
production. 

The  tools  being  drawn  regularly  from  the 
cribs  were  becoming  damaged  by  constant 
use,  accident,  and,  in  some  rare  cases, 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  user.  They  were 
being  returned  to  the  cribs  in  this  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  storekeeper — quite  under¬ 
standably,  considering  the  volumes  of  work 
passing  over  his  counter — would  return 
them  to  the  racks  as  serviceable  items.  The 
subsequent  reissue  of  these  unserviceable 
tools  became  a  source  of  increasing  irrita¬ 
tion  among  the  employees. 

The  solution  devised  by  the  firm’s 
Labour-Management  Production  Committee 
consists  merely  of  a  system  of  tagging 
adapted  to  Bristol’s  operations.  Tags  have 
been  made  available  in  all  working  areas 
so  that  employees  can  attach  one  to  a  tool 
whenever  they  observe  any  sign  of  wear 
or  damage.  Upon  the  return  of  tools  to 
the  cribs,  the  tagged  items  are  isolated  by 
the  tool  crib  attendant  for  repair  or  replace¬ 
ment. 

Union  representatives  serving  on  the 
LMPC  are  members  of  Local  741,  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Machinists  (CLC). 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Committees  is  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  Labour:Management  Co-operation  Serv¬ 
ice,  Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  representa¬ 
tives  located  in  key  industrial  centres,  who 
are  available  to  help  both  managements  and 
trade  unions,  the  Service  provides  various 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  posters  and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
AND  CONCILIATION 


Certification  and  Other 
the  Canada 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met 
for  two  days  during  March.  The  Board 
issued  six  certificates  designating  bargain¬ 
ing  agents  and  rejected  one  application  for 
certification.  During  the  month  the  Board 
received  eleven  applications  for  certification 
and  five  requests  for  review  of  earlier 
decisions  and  allowed  the  withdrawal  of 
five  applications  for  certification. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  office  and  technical  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  Quirk  and  Nordic  Mines  of 
Algom  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Elliot  Lake, 
Ont.  (L.G.,  April,  p.  367). 

2.  Line  Drivers,  Warehousemen,  Pickup 
Men  and  Dockmen’s  Union,  Local  No.  605 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teams¬ 
ters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Help¬ 
ers  of  America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
drivers  and  warehousemen  employed  by 
Soo-Security  Motorways  Ltd.,  operating  in 
and  out  of  its  terminal  at  North  Burnaby, 
B.C.  (L.G.,  March,  p.  270). 

3.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  second,  third  and  fourth  engi¬ 
neers  employed  by  The  British  Yukon 
Navigation  Company  Limited  aboard  the 
M.V.  Clifford  J.  Rogers  operating  between 
Vancouver  and  Skagway,  Alaska  (L.G., 
March,  p.  270). 

4.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  bus  drivers  employed  by  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  and  operating 
between  Kamloops  and  Kamloops  Junction, 
B.C.  (L.G.,  April,  p.  369). 

5.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  grain  door  labourers  employed 
by  the  Canadian  National  Railways  at 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C.  (L.G.,  April,  p.  369). 

6.  Canadian  Air  Line  Pilots  Association, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  captains,  pilots  and 


Proceedings  before 
Labour  Relations  Board 

co-pilots  employed  by  Quebecair  Inc.  in 
the  operation  of  flying  machines,  based  at 
Rimouski  and  Quebec  City  (L.G.,  April, 
p.  369). 

Application  for  Certification  Rejected 

Canadian  Transport  Workers’  Association, 
applicant,  Dominion  Auto  Carriers,  Limited, 
Windsor,  Ont.,  respondent,  and  Local  880 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teams¬ 
ters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Help¬ 
ers  of  America,  intervener  (L.G.,  Feb.  p. 
170).  The  application  was  rejected  for  the 
reason  that  the  broker  owners  and  drivers 
for  broker  owners  affected  were  not  deemed 
to  be  employees  of  the  respondent  company 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act. 

Applications  for  Certification  Received 

1 .  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store 
Union,  Local  1060,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
food  service  employees  employed  by  Com¬ 
mercial  Caterers  Limited  at  Gander  Airport, 
Nfld.  (Investigating  Officer:  W.  L.  Taylor). 

2.  Newfoundland  Labourers  Union,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  longshoremen  employed 
by  Western  Terminals  Limited  at  Corner 
Brook,  Nfld.  (Investigating  Officer:  W.  L. 
Taylor). 

3.  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  employees  of  Radio  Station  CHVC 
Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  (Investigating 
Officer:  A.  B.  Whitfield). 

4.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  the  M.V.  Tyee  Shell  operated  on 
the  West  Coast  by  Shell  Canadian  Tankers, 
Limited  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

5.  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  hostesses  and 
flight  agents  employed  by  Quebecair  Inc., 
Rimouski,  Que.  (Investigating  Officer:  C.  E. 
Poirier) . 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Act,  involving  the  administrative  services  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board,  and  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the  Department. 
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6.  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  watchmen  em¬ 
ployed  by  Quebecair  Inc.,  Rimouski,  Que. 
(Investigating  Officer:  C.  E.  Poirier). 

7.  General  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers,  Local  Union  No.  979  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  truck 
drivers  and  warehousemen  employed  by 
East-West  Transport  Ltd.,  operating  in  and 
out  of  its  Winnipeg  terminal  (Investigating 
Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn). 

8.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  marine  engineers  employed  by 
Westward  Shipping  Ltd.,  Vancouver  (Inves¬ 
tigating  Officer:  G.  H.  Purvis). 

9.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
certain  non-operating  personnel  employed 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 


Scops  and  Administration  of  Industrial 

Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certificates 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e.,  navigation,  shipping, 
interprovincial  railways,  canals,  telegraphs, 
interprovincial  and  international  steamship 
lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and  air  trans¬ 
portation,  radio  broadcasting  stations  and 
works  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or 
more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if  they 
so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legislation  for 
application  to  industries  within  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  make  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  federal  Government 
for  the  administration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


including  certain  ancillary  services  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  companies  as  follows:  B.C.  Coast 
Steamship  Service,  B.C.  Lake  and  River 
Service,  Great  Lakes  Steamship  Service, 
Bay  of  Fundy  Steamship  Service,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships  Limited,  New  Brunswick 
Cold  Storage  Company,  Dominion  Atlantic 
Railway,  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway, 
Eastern  Public  Markets  Limited,  and  Alberta 
Stockyards  Limited  (Investigating  Officers: 
B.  H.  Hardie,  C.  E.  Poirier  and  G.  A. 
Lane) . 

10.  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  janitors  and  janitor-watchmen  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  at  Winnipeg  (Investigating  Officer: 
J.  S.  Gunn). 

11.  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  ground  personnel 
employed  by  Northern  Wings  Ltd.,  Seven 
Islands,  Que.  (Investigating  Officer:  C.  E. 
Poirier). 


Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 

the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it  by 
the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings:  (1) 
Certification  and  other  Proceedings  before 
the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  and 
(2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland.  The  territory  of  four  officers 
resident  in  Vancouver  comprises  British 
Columbia,  Alberta  and  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories;  two  officers  stationed 
in  Winnipeg  cover  the  province  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
Ontario;  four  officers  resident  in  Toronto 
confine  their  activities  to  Ontario;  five 
officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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Applications  for  Certification  Withdrawn 

1.  International  Longshoremen’s  and 
Warehousemen’s  Union,  Local  509,  appli¬ 
cant,  and  West  Coast  Stevedoring  Co.  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  respondent  (L.G.,  Oct.  1959* 
p.  1051). 

2.  International  Longshoremen’s  and 
Warehousemen’s  Union,  Local  502,  appli¬ 
cant,  Merchants  Cartage  Company  Limited, 
Vancouver,  respondent,  and  General  Truck 
Drivers  and  Helpers,  Local  No.  31,  inter¬ 
vener  (longshoremen  in  Port  of  New  West¬ 
minster,  B.C.)  (L.G.,  April,  p.  369). 

3.  L’Union  des  Artistes,  applicant,  Cana¬ 
dian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  respondent, 
the  Canadian  Council  of  Authors  and  Ar¬ 
tists,  intervener,  the  Association  of  Radio 
and  Television  Employees  of  Canada,  inter¬ 
vener,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcast  Employees  and  Technicians, 
intervener  (L.G.,  April,  p.  369). 

4.  Saskatchewan  Teamsters’  Local  No. 
565,  International  Brotherhood  of  Teams¬ 
ters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Help¬ 
ers  of  America,  applicant,  and  Milne’s  Van 
&  Storage  Limited,  Regina,  Sask.,  respond¬ 
ent  (L.G.,  April,  p.  369). 

5.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  applicant,  and  various 
terminal  elevator  companies  at  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  represented  by  the 
Lakehead  Terminal  Elevators  Association, 
respondents  (L.G.,  April,  p.  369). 

Requests  for  Review  of  Decision 

1.  Request  by  Canadian  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Transport  and  General  Workers 
for  review  of  Board’s  decision  ordering  a 
vote  in  application  for  certification  affecting 
the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  applicant, 
Kingcome  Navigation  Company  Limited, 
Vancouver,  respondent,  and  the  Seafarers’ 
International  Union  of  North  America, 


Canadian  District,  intervener  (unlicensed 
personnel)  (L.G.,  April,  p.  367,  368). 

2.  Request  for  amendment  of  certificate 
issued  by  the  Board  on  October  3,  1957, 
affecting  Local  139-G,  United  Construction 
Workers’  Division  of  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  now  Local 
13946,  District  50,  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  applicant,  and  the  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation,  respon¬ 
dent  (Benny  Farm  Housing  Project,  Mont¬ 
real)  (L.G.  1957,  p.  1461). 

3.  Request  for  amendment  of  certificate 
issued  by  the  Board  on  January  22,  1958, 
affecting  Local  139-J,  United  Construction 
Workers’  Division  of  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  now  Local 
13946,  District  50,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  applicant,  and  the  Central  Mort¬ 
gage  and  Housing  Corporation,  respondent 
(Villeray  Terrace  Project,  Montreal)  (L.G. 
1958,  p.  268). 

4.  Request  for  amendment  of  certificate 
issued  by  the  Board  on  December  13,  1956, 
affecting  National  Union  of  Operating  En¬ 
gineers  of  Canada,  Local  850,  United  Con¬ 
struction  Workers’  Division  of  District  50, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  now 
National  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  of 
Canada,  Local  14850,  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  applicant,  and 
the  National  Harbours  Board,  Montreal, 
respondent  (refrigeration  plant)  (L.G.  1957, 
p.  174). 

5.  Request  for  amendment  of  certificate 
issued  by  the  Board  on  October  3,  1957, 
affecting  the  National  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers  of  Canada,  Local  850,  United 
Construction  Workers’  Division  of  District 
50,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  now 
National  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  of 
Canada,  Local  14850,  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  applicant,  and 
the  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Montreal,  respondent  (Benny  Farm 
Housing  Project)  (L.G.  1957,  p.  1461). 


Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  March,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  conciliation  officers  to  deal  with 
the  following  disputes: 

1.  Holden  Sand  &  Gravel  Limited, 
Toronto,  and  Seafarers’  International  Union 
of  North  America,  Canadian  District  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

2.  Cadwell  Marine  Limited,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.,  and  Seafarers’  International 


Union  of  North  America,  Canadian  Dis¬ 
trict  (Conciliation  Officer:  F.  J.  Ains¬ 
borough)  . 

3.  Quebec  North  Shore  and  Labrador 
Railway  Company,  Sept  lies,  Que.,  and 
Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District  (Conciliation 
Officer:  Remi  Duquette). 

4.  National  Harbours  Board  (Fleet  De¬ 
partment,  Montreal  Harbour)  and  Seafar¬ 
ers’  International  Union  of  North  America, 
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Canadian  District  (Conciliation  Officer: 
Remi  Duquette). 

5.  Radio  Laurentides,  Inc.  (Radio  Station 
CKVL)  St.  Jerome,  Que.,  and  National 
Association  of  Broadcast  Employees  and 
Technicians  (Conciliation  Officer:  Remi  Du¬ 
quette). 

6.  British  Columbia  Telephone  Company, 
Vancouver,  and  Federation  of  Telephone 
Workers  of  British  Columbia  (Clerical, 
Plant  and  Traffic  Divisions)  (Conciliation 
Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

7.  Shipping  Federation  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Vancouver,  and  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union 
(Locals  501,  502,  503,  504  and  508)  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

8.  McAllister  Towing  Ltd.  (Sincennes- 
McNaughton  Division)  and  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  America,  Canadian 
District  (Conciliation  Officer:  Remi  Du¬ 
quette). 

9.  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.  (transporta¬ 
tion  agents  at  Winnipeg  and  Edmonton) 
and  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees  (Conciliation  Officer: 
J.  S.  Gunn). 

Settlements  Reported  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1.  Quebecair  Inc.,  Rimouski,  Que.  and 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
(Conciliation  Officer:  Remi  Duquette)  (L.G., 
April,  p.  370). 

2.  John  Kron  &  Son  Limited,  Winnipeg, 
and  General  Drivers,  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers,  Local  979  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America 
(Conciliation  Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn)  (L.G., 
April,  p.  370). 

3.  TransAir  Limited,  Winnipeg,  and  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Machinists  (Con¬ 
ciliation  Officer:  J.  S.  Gunn)  (L.G.,  April 
p.  370). 

4.  Bicroft  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Ban¬ 
croft,  Ont.,  and  District  No.  6,  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America  (Conciliation  Officer: 
F.  J.  Ainsborough)  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  171). 

5.  Northspan  Uranium  Mines  Limited, 
Algom  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Milliken 
Lake  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Elliot  Lake, 
Ont.,  and  Local  796,  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers  (Conciliation  Officer: 
F.  J.  Ainsborough)  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  171). 

6.  B.C.  Air  Lines  Limited,  Vancouver, 
and  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie)  (L.G.,  Dec 
1959,  p.  1301). 


Conciliation  Boards  Appointed 

1.  United  Grain  Growers  Ltd.,  Pacific 
Elevators  Limited,  Alberta  Wheat  Pool, 
Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool  and  Burrard  Ter¬ 
minals  Limited,  Vancouver,  and  Grain 
Workers  Union,  Local  333  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  United  Brewery,  Flour, 
Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery  Workers 
of  America  (L.G.,  April,  p.  370). 

2.  Association  of  Lake  Carriers  (Scott 
Misener  Steamships  Limited,  Upper  Lakes 
Shipping  Limited,  N.M.  Paterson  &  Sons 
Limited,  Hall  Corporation  of  Canada  and 
Carryore  Limited)  and  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  America,  Cana¬ 
dian  District  (L.G.,  April,  p.  370). 

3.  Consolidated  Denison  Mines  Limited, 
Spragge,  Ont.  (production  workers)  and 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (L.G.,  Jan., 
P-  55). 

Conciliation  Boards  Fully  Constifufed 

1.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  in  February  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  and  International  Alliance  of 
Theatrical  Stage  Employees  and  Moving 
Picture  Machine  Operators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (L.G.,  April,  p.  370) 
was  fully  constituted  in  March  with  the 
appointment  of  Prof.  Bora  Laskin,  Toronto, 
as  Chairman.  Prof.  Laskin  was  appointed 
by  the  Minister  in  the  absence  of  a  joint 
recommendation  from  the  other  two  mem¬ 
bers,  J.  W.  Healy,  Toronto,  and  Guy 
Merrill  Desaulniers,  Montreal,  who  were 
previously  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  company  and  union  respectively. 

2.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  in  February  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways;  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company; 
Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo  Railway 
Company;  Ontario  Northland  Railway; 
Algoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway; 
Midland  Railway  of  Manitoba  and  nego¬ 
tiating  committee  representing  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Non-Operating  Unions  (L.G.,  April, 
p.  370)  was  fully  constituted  in  March  with 
the  appointment  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Justice  J.  V.  Milvain,  Calgary,  Alta.,  as 
Chairman.  Mr.  Justice  Milvain  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Minister  in  the  absence  of  a  joint 
recommendation  from  the  other  two  mem¬ 
bers,  Philip  F.  Vineberg,  Montreal,  and 
David  Lewis,  Q.C.,  Toronto,  who  were 
previously  appointed  on  the  nomination  of 
the  companies  and  unions  respectively. 

3.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  in  February  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  Stanleigh  Uranium  Min¬ 
ing  Corporation,  Limited,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont., 
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and  District  No.  6,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  (production  employees)  (L.G., 
April,  p.  370)  was  fully  constituted  in 
March  with  the  appointment  of  His  Honour 
Judge  John  B.  Robinson,  Haileybury,  Ont., 
as  Chairman.  Judge  Robinson  was  appointed 
by  the  Minister  on  the  joint  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  other  two  members,  David  W. 
Mundell,  Q.C.,  and  David  B.  Archer,  both 
Toronto,  nominees  of  the  company  and 
union  respectively. 

4.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  established  in  February  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  M.V.  Bluenose  and  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Transport  and 
General  Workers  (unlicensed  personnel) 
(L.G.,  April,  p.  370)  was  fully  constituted 
in  March  with  the  appointment  of  H.  Carl 
Goldenberg,  Q.C.,  Montreal,  as  Chairman. 
Mr.  Goldenberg  was  appointed  by  the 
Minister  in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recom¬ 
mendation  from  the  other  two  members, 
Prof.  A.  J.  Meagher,  Halifax,  and  James 
MacDonald,  Ottawa,  who  were  previously 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  union  respectively. 

Board  Reports  Received  of  Settlements 

1.  Northspan  Uranium  Mines  Limited, 
Elliot  Lake,  Ont.,  and  District  No.  6, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (produc¬ 
tion  employees)  (L.G.,  Jan.,  p.  56).  The 
text  of  the  report  is  reproduced  below. 


2.  Milliken  Lake  Uranium  Mines  Lim¬ 
ited,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont.,  and  District  No.  6, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (L.G., 
Dec.  1959,  p.  1302).  The  text  of  the  report 
is  reproduced  below. 

3.  Algom  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Elliot 
Lake,  Ont.,  and  District  No.  6,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  (L.G.,  Nov.  1959, 
p.  1179).  The  text  of  the  report  is  repro¬ 
duced  below. 

4.  Pronto  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Elliot 
Lake,  Ont.,  and  District  No.  6,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  (L.G.,  Nov.  1959, 
p.  1179).  The  text  of  the  report  is  repro¬ 
duced  below. 

5.  The  Grand  River  Railway  Company, 
The  Lake  Erie  and  Northern  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  and  Canadian  Pacific  Transport  Com¬ 
pany,  Preston,  Ont.,  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  (L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  171). 
The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced  below. 

Settlement  Readied  after  Board  Procedure 

Shipping  Federation  of  Canada,  Inc., 
Montreal,  and  International  Longshoremen’s 
Association  (Halifax,  Saint  John,  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers  and  Montreal)  (L.G.,  Jan., 
p.  56). 

Dispute  Lapsed 

Marine  Industries  Limited  (Dredging 
Division)  and  National  Association  of 
Marine  Engineers  of  Canada,  Inc.  (L.G., 
Aug.  1958,  p.  1882). 


Report  on  First  Six  Months  of  U.S.  Labour  Reform  Law 


A  report  on  the  first  six  months’  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor’s  new  Bureau  of  Labor- 
Management  Reports  shows  that  523 
cases  of  alleged  violations  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959  were  pending  for  investiga¬ 
tion  on  March  15. 

Investigation  was  opened  on  a  total 
of  820  complaints  during  the  six-month 
period,  but  297  cases  were  closed  when 
the  alleged  violations  were  found  to 
concern  events  that  had  happened  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  law,  or  to  be 
otherwise  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department. 

Of  the  523  cases  pending,  110 — -about 
a  fifth — concerned  complaints  that  dem¬ 
ocratic  rights  had  been  denied  in  the 


conduct  of  local  or  national  elections. 
Other  investigations  involved  51  alleged 
embezzlement  violations,  53  alleged  fidu¬ 
ciary  violations,  40  cases  in  which  ex¬ 
felons  or  Communists  were  alleged  to 
be  serving  as  union  officers,  23  alleged 
violations  of  trusteeship  provisions,  22 
alleged  cases  of  violence,  17  alleged 
unlawful  disciplinary  actions,  18  cases  of 
alleged  failure  or  refusal  of  union  offi¬ 
cers  to  supply  copies  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreements  to  members,  and  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  complaints. 

One  provision  of  the  new  law  requires 
parent  organizations  to  report  within  30 
days  on  all  trusteeships  established  over 
subordinate  bodies.  Thus  far,  552  of 
these  reports  have  been  submitted,  and 
103  trusteeships  have  been  removed 
since  the  law  came  into  effect. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Northspan  Uranium  Mines  Limited, 

Pronto  Uranium  Mines  Limited, 

Aigom  Uranium  Mines  Limited, 

Milliken  Lake  Uranium  Mines  Limited, 
and 

United  Steelworkers  of  America 


NORTHSPAN  URANIUM  MINES  LIMITED 


This  Conciliation  Board  met  with  the 
parties  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  on  February  6, 
1960  to  deal  with  the  following  matters: 


1.  Hours  of  work 

2.  Overtime 

3.  Shift  premiums 

4.  Reporting  allowance 

5.  Call-out  pay 

6.  Pay  on  day  of  injury 

7.  Statutory  holidays 

8.  Vacations  with  pay 

9.  Incentives  and  production  standards 

10.  Miner’s  Rehabilitation  and  Pension 
Trust  Fund 

11.  Wages 

12.  Insurance  and  welfare  program. 


As  this  same  Board  was  dealing  with  a 
dispute  between  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  and  four  uranium  mining  com¬ 
panies  (Aigom,  Pronto,  Milliken  Lake  and 
Northspan)  of  the  Rio  Tinto  group  con¬ 
cerning  five  separate  collective  agreements 
a  number  of  meetings  were  held  over  a 
period  of  five  or  six  months  commencing 
in  September  1959. 

The  “stretch-out”  in  uranium  production 
in  Canada,  which  followed  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 


Durrng  March,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  unanimous  reports  of  the  four 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
established  to  deal  with  disputes  between 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  and 
Northspan  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Pronto 
Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Aigom  Uranium 
Mines  Limited  and  Milliken  Lake  Uranium 
Mines  Limited.  All  companies  are  located 
m  the  Elliot  Lake  area  of  Ontario. 

Each  Board  was  under  the  Chairmanship 
ot  His  Honour  Judge  John  B.  Robinson, 
Haiieybury,  Ont.,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Minister  on  the  joint  recommendation 
ot  the  other  two  members  of  each  Board, 
David  W.  Mundell,  QC,  and  David  B. 
Archer,  both  of  Toronto,  nominees  of  the 
companies  and  union  respectively. 

A  settlement  of  the  disputes  was  reached 
before  the  Board  in  each  case  and  the 
terms  of  settlement  are  contained  in  each 
Board  report. 

The  texts  of  the  reports  are  reproduced 
here. 


sion  and  its  United  Kingdom  counterpart 
not  to  exercise  options  which  were  held 
upon  the  further  production  of  uranium 
oxide  in  Canada,  necessitated  considerable 
re-adjustment  in  the  industry. 

This  re-adjustment  complicated  the  task 
of  this  Board  and  prolonged  negotiations 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  were  carried 
on  concurrently  and  were  inter-related  so 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  assign  any  par¬ 
ticular  meeting  to  any  individual  company. 

Nevertheless  for  distribution  purposes  the 
above  meeting  has  been  allotted  to  this 
particular  Board. 

This  Board  is  pleased  to  report  that  all 
matters  in  issue  between  the  parties  have 
now  been  resolved  and  the  parties  have 
signed  a  new  collective  agreement  which 
is  dated  February  15,  1960  and  is  effective 
for  a  period  of  two  years  beginning  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1960  and  running  up  to  and 
including  December  31,  1961. 

The  major  items  of  the  settlement  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  A  general  wage  increase  of  three 
cents  (3$)  per  hour  to  all  classifica¬ 
tions  effective  January  1,  1960. 

(2)  An  additional  general  wage  increase 
of  four  cents  (4<?S)  per  hour  to  all 
classifications  effective  January  1 
1961 

(3)  An  addition  of  one  statutory  holiday 
to  increase  the  paid  holidays  from 
six  to  seven  (this  is  in  lieu  of  a 
wage  increase  of  one  cent  per  hour) 

(4)  Premium  pay  for  statutory  holidays 
actually  worked  increased  from  dou¬ 
ble  the  regular  rate  to  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  an 
estimated  cost  to  the  Company  of 
.31  cents  per  hour 

(5)  Vacations  with  pay  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Annual  Vacations 
Act.  The  Company  claims  it  has 
agreed  to  improvements  beyond  the 
statutory  requirements  which  will 
cost  the  Company  about  two  cents 
(2 i)  per  hour.  The  Union  challenges 
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the  Company  interpretation  of  the 
statutory  requirements  and  states  that 
it  may  apply  to  the  courts  for  a 
construction  of  the  statute 

(6)  A  continuity  bonus  of  six  ($6.00) 
dollars  per  month  of  service,  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  $400  per  em¬ 
ployee,  payable  to  all  employees 
permanently  displaced  because  of 
the  closing  of  the  mine  brought 
about  by  the  changes  announced  in 
November  1959  by  the  governments 
in  their  uranium  purchasing  policies. 

The  current  cost  of  this  continuity 
bonus  is  estimated  by  the  Company 
to  be  three  and  one-half  cents  (3i<f) 
per  hour. 

Conclusion 

No  over-all  settlement  of  the  outstanding 
issues  could  have  been  reached  without  the 

PRONTO  URANIl 

This  Board  of  Conciliation  met  at 
Toronto,  Ont.,  with  the  parties  on  October 

23,  1959,  November  21,  1959  and  January 

24,  1960  to  deal  with  the  following  matters: 

1.  Management  rights 

2.  Established  practices 

3.  Union  security 

4.  Hours  of  work 

5.  Overtime 

6.  Shift  premiums 

7.  Statutory  holidays 

8.  Vacations  with  pay 

9.  Incentives  and  production  standards 

10.  Miners  Rehabilitation  and  Pension 
Trust  Fund 

1 1.  Wages 

12.  Insurance  welfare  program. 

A  number  of  meetings  were  held  over  a 
period  of  about  five  months  as  this  same 
Board  was  seized  of  the  issues  in  dispute 
between  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  four  companies  of  the  Rio  Tinto 
Group  of  uranium  mines  including  this 
particular  company. 

During  these  discussions  rather  unusual 
difficulties  were  presented  to  this  Board  due 
to  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  analogous 
authority  in  the  United  Kingdom  not  to 
exercise  the  options  held  upon  further  pro¬ 
duction  of  uranium  oxide  to  be  produced 
in  Canada. 

These  decisions  necessitated  a  “stretch¬ 
out”  of  the  current  contracts  to  prevent 
sudden  termination  of  industry  production 
in  1962/1963  and  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  industry  rather  complicated 
the  task  of  this  Board  and  certainly  pro¬ 
longed  the  negotiations. 


fullest  co-operation  from  the  representatives 
of  the  parties  and  this  Board  desires  to 
express  its  appreciation  for  this  essential 
assistance. 

The  Board  Chairman  wishes  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  his  indebtedness  to  his  colleagues  on 
the  Board  whose  common  sense  approach 
and  sincere  desire  to  facilitate  a  fair  and 
equitable  settlement  was  of  incalculable 
assistance. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  such  able  and  congenial  colleagues. 

Dated  at  Haileybury  this  17th  day  of 
March,  1960. 

( Sgd .)  J.  B.  Robinson, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  D.  B.  Archer, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  D.  W.  Mundell, 
Member. 

MINES  LIMITED 

Of  necessity  the  discussions  and  negotia¬ 
tions  at  the  various  meetings  held  by  this 
Board  with  the  parties  were  interrelated 
and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  particular 
meeting  to  any  one  of  the  group  of  com¬ 
panies  but  for  purpose  of  distribution  the 
above  three  meetings  have  been  allotted 
to  this  particular  Board. 

This  Board  is  pleased  to  report  that  all 
matters  in  issue  between  the  parties  have 
now  been  settled  and  the  parties  have 
signed  a  renewal  of  their  previous  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  which  renewal  is  dated 
February  15,  1960  and  is  effective  for  a 
period  of  one  year  only  commencing 
January  1,  1960  and  running  up  to  and 
including  December  31,  1960. 

In  brief  the  main  items  of  the  settlement 
may  be  set  out  as  follows: 

1.  An  increase  of  six  (6)  cents  per  hour 
in  the  miner’s  rate  effective  January  1, 
1960  to  bring  this  rate  to  $2.20  per 
hour  which  was  the  miner’s  rate  at 
Milliken  Lake  Uranium  Mine  and 
Northspan  Uranium  Mine  before  the 
negotiations  commenced. 

2.  A  general  wage  increase  of  four  (4) 
cents  per  hour  to  all  classifications 
effective  January  1,  1960. 

3.  An  improvement  to  the  welfare  plan 
(group  insurance)  at  a  cost  to  the 
Company  of  about  one  (1)  cent  per 
hour. 

4.  Premium  pay  for  statutory  holidays 
actually  worked  increased  from  double 
the  regular  rate  to  two  and  one-half 
times  the  regular  rate  at  an  estimated 
cost  to  the  Company  of  .31  cents  per 
hour. 
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5.  Vacations  with  pay  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  Annual  Vacations  Act. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  bet¬ 
ween  the  parties  as  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  statute.  The  Company 
claims  it  has  agreed  to  improvements, 
beyond  the  requirements  of  the  statute 
which  will  cost  the  Company  about 
two  (2)  cents  per  hour,  whereas  the 
Union  challenges  the  interpretation  of 
the  statutory  language  put  forward  by 
the  Company  and  states  that  it  may 
apply  to  the  court  for  a  construction 
of  the  statute. 

6.  Continuity  bonus  of  six  ($6.00)  dol¬ 
lars  per  month  of  service  limited  to 
a  maximum  of  $400  per  employee 
payable  to  all  employees  permanently 
displaced  because  of  the  closing  of  the 
mine  brought  about  by  the  changes 
announced  in  November  1959  by  the 

ALGQM  URANIUM 

This  Conciliation  Board  met  with  the 
parties  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  on  September  25 
and  October  24,  1959  and  January  23, 
February  7,  8  and  9,  1960,  to  deal  with 
the  following  matters: 

1.  Management  rights 

2.  Established  practices 

3.  Union  security 

4.  Hours  of  work 

5.  Overtime 

6.  Shift  premiums 

7.  Statutory  holidays 

8.  Vacation  with  pay 

9.  Incentives  and  production  standards 

10.  Miners  Rehabilitation  and  Pension 
Trust  Fund 

11.  Wages 

12.  Insurance  welfare  program. 

On  the  two  last  dates  the  Board  chairman 
was  unable  to  be  present  but  David  B. 
Archer  and  David  W.  Mundell  carried  on 
with  the  negotiations,  then  in  their  final 
stage,  at  the  specific  request  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board. 

This  same  Board  was  seized  of  the  issues 
in  dispute  between  the  same  Union  and  four 
uranium  mining  companies  of  the  Rio  Tinto 
Group  and  a  number  of  meetings  were 
held  with  the  parties  over  a  period  of  five 
or  six  months. 

These  meetings  commenced  in  September 
of  1959  and  concluded  in  February  1960 
and  complications  arose  due  to  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  and  its  United  Kingdom  counter¬ 
part  not  to  exercise  options  held  upon 
further  production  of  uranium  oxide  from 
Canadian  mines. 


governments  in  their  uranium  purchas¬ 
ing  policies. 

The  current  cost  of  this  continuity 
bonus  is  estimated  by  the  Company  to 
be  three  and  one-half  (3£)  cents  per 
hour. 

Conclusion 

This  Board  desires  to  thank  the  parties 
for  their  full  co-operation  which  was  so 
essential  to  the  result  and  the  Board  Chair¬ 
man  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  debt  which 
he  owes  to  his  fellow  Board  members 
whose  assistance  was  invaluable. 

Dated  at  Haileybury  this  12th  day  of 
March,  1960. 

( Sgd .)  J.  B.  Robinson, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  D.  B.  Archer, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  D.  W.  Mundell, 
Member. 

MINES  LIMITED 

This  decision  enhanced  the  desirability  of 
a  “stretch-out”  of  current  contracts  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  sudden  ending  of  uranium  produc¬ 
tion  in  1962/63  and  the  consequent  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  industry  considerably  enlarged 
the  responsibility  of  this  Board  and  pro¬ 
longed  the  negotiations. 

As  the  discussions  at  the  various  meetings 
were  of  necessity  interrelated  it  is  difficult 
and  rather  artificial  to  assign  any  one 
meeting  to  any  particular  company  of  the 
group  but  for  distribution  purposes  this 
has  been  done  and  the  six  meetings  men¬ 
tioned  above  have  been  allocated  to  this 
particular  Conciliation  Board. 

It  gives  great  pleasure  to  this  Board  to 
report  that  all  the  matters  of  disagreement 
between  the  parties  have  now  been  settled 
and  that  the  parties  have  signed  a  renewal 
of  their  previous  collective  agreement. 

This  renewal  is  dated  the  15th  day  of 
February,  1960  and  is  effective  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  commencing  January  1,  I960 
and  running  up  to  and  including  December 
31,  1961. 

The  major  items  of  the  settlement  may 
be  set  out  as  follows: 

(1)  An  increase  of  six  (6(/S)  per  hour  in 
the  miner’s  rate  effective  January  1, 
1960  to  bring  this  rate  to  $2.20  per 
hour  which  was  the  miner’s  rate  at 
Milliken  Lake  Uranium  Mine  and 
Northspan  Llranium  Mine  before  the 
present  negotiations  commenced. 

(2)  A  general  wage  increase  of  four 
cents  (4(f)  per  hour  to  all  classifica¬ 
tions  effective  January  1,  1960. 
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(3)  An  additional  general  wage  increase 
of  five  cents  (5<£)  per  hour  to  all 
classifications  effective  January  1, 
1961. 

(4)  An  improvement  in  the  Welfare 
Plan  (group  insurance)  at  a  cost 
to  the  Company  of  approximately 
one  cent  (Itf)  per  hour. 

(5)  Premium  pay  for  statutory  holidays 
actually  worked  increased  from  dou¬ 
ble  the  regular  rate  to  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate  at  an 
estimated  cost  to  the  Company  of 
.3 1  cents  per  hour. 

(6)  Vacations  with  pay  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Annual  Vacations 
Act.  The  Company  claims  that  it  has 
agreed  to  improvements '  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  statute  which  will 
cost  the  Company  approximately 
two  cents  (2<f.)  per  hour. 

The  Union  disagrees  with  the 
Company  as  to  interpretation  of  the 
statute  and  states  that  it  may  apply 
to  the  courts  for  a  construction  of 
the  statutory  provisions. 

(7)  A  continuity  bonus  of  six  ($6.00) 
dollars  per  month  of  service,  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  $400  per  em¬ 


ployee,  payable  to  all  employees 
permanently  displaced  because  of  the 
closing  of  the  mine  brought  about 
by  the  changes  announced  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1959  by  the  governments  in  their 
uranium  purchasing  policies. 

The  current  cost  of  this  continuity 
bonus  is  estimated  by  the  Company 
to  be  three  and  one-half  cents  (3i4) 
per  hour. 

Conclusion 

This  Board  expresses  its  appreciation  to 
the  representatives  of  the  parties  for  their 
co-operation  which  was  fully  and  freely 
rendered  to  the  Board  and  was  essential  to 
the  result. 

For  himself  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  his  col¬ 
leagues  whose  active  and  knowledgeable 
assistance  was  of  prime  importance. 

Dated  at  Haileybury  this  15th  day  of 
March,  1960. 

( Sgd .)  J.  B.  Robinson, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  D.  B.  Archer, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  D.  W.  Mundell, 
Member. 


MILLIKEN  LAKE  URANIUM  MINES  LIMITED 


This  Conciliation  Board  met  at  Toronto 
on  January  30,  1960  to  deal  with  the 
following  matters: 

1.  Established  practices 

2.  Management  rights 

3.  Union  security 

4.  Safety  and  health 

5.  Hours  of  work  and  overtime 

6.  Shift  premiums  and  overtime  prem¬ 
iums 

7.  Vacation  with  pay 

8.  Statutory  holidays 

9.  Incentive  and  Production  standards 

10.  Miners  Rehabilitation  and  Pension 
Trust  Fund 

11.  Wages 

12.  Improvements  to  insurance  program 

13.  Duration  of  agreement. 

Actually  this  same  Board  was  dealing 
with  similar  issues  involving  Algom  Uran¬ 
ium  Mines  Limited,  Pronto  Uranium  Mines 
Limited,  Northspan  Uranium  Mines  Lim¬ 
ited  (production  workers)  as  well  as  Milli- 
ken  Lake  Uranium  Mines  Limited. 

A  number  of  meetings  were  held  over  a 
period  of  five  months  which  eventually 
resulted  in  settlements  and  it  is  difficult  to 
relate  any  one  particular  meeting  to  any 
specific  Company  but  for  purpose  of  dis¬ 
tribution  this  has  been  done  and  the  above 
meeting  allocated  to  this  particular  Board. 


This  Board  is  pleased  to  report  that  all 
matters  in  issue  between  the  parties  were 
finally  resolved  and  on  February  26,  1960 
the  parties  signed  a  collective  agreement 
dated  February  15,  1960  and  effective  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1960  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
i.e.,  to  and  including  December  31,  1961. 

The  major  items  of  the  settlement  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  A  general  wage  increase  of  3  cents 
per  hour  to  all  classifications  effec¬ 
tive  January  1,  1960. 

(2)  An  additional  general  wage  increase 
of  4  cents  per  hour  to  all  classifica¬ 
tions  effective  January  1,  1961. 

(3)  An  addition  of  one  statutory  holiday 
to  increase  the  paid  holidays  from 
six  to  seven  (this  was  in  lieu  of  a 
wage  increase  of  1  cent  per  hour). 

(4)  Premium  pay  for  statutory  holidays 
actually  worked  increased  from  dou¬ 
ble  the  regular  rate  to  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  rate — estimated 
cost  to  Company  is  .31  cents  per 
hour. 

(5)  Vacations  with  pay  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Annual  Vacations 
Act.  There  is  still  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  parties  here  as 
the  Company  claims  it  has  agreed  to 
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improvements,  beyond  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  federal  statute,  which 
cost  the  Company  about  2  cents  per 
hour  whereas  the  Union  disagrees 
with  the  Company  interpretation  of 
the  language  of  the  statute  and  states 
that  it  may  apply  to  the  court  for 
construction  of  the  statutory  provi¬ 
sions. 

(6)  Continuity  bonus  of  $6  per  month 
of  service,  maximum  of  $400  pay¬ 
able  to  all  employees  permanently 
displaced  because  of  the  closing  of 
the  mine  brought  about  by  the 
changes  announced  in  November 
1959  by  the  governments  on  their 
uranium  purchasing  policies. 

The  current  cost  of  this  bonus  is 
estimated  by  the  Company  to  be 
3i  cents  per  hour. 


Conclusion 

This  Board  wishes  to  express  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  representatives  of  the  parties  for 
their  full  co-operation  which  was  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  the  successful  conclusion 
of  these  negotiations. 

The  Board  Chairman  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  his  colleagues  upon  the 
Board  without  whose  help  and  unstinted 
assistance  no  settlement  could  have  been 
reached. 

Dated  at  Haileybury  this  9th  day  of 
March,  1960. 

(Sgd.)  J.  B.  Robinson, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  D.  B.  Archer, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  D.  W.  Mundell, 
Member. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between 

Grand  River  Railway  Company,  Lake  Erie  and  Northern 
Railway  Company,  and  Canadian  Pacific  Transport 
Company  Limited,  Preston,  Ontario 
and 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 


This  Board  of  Conciliation,  consisting 
of  His  Honour  Judge  J.  C.  Anderson,  Chair¬ 
man;  John  W.  Long,  QC,  Company 
nominee,  and  The  Honourable  Arthur  W. 
Roebuck,  QC,  Brotherhood  nominee,  ap¬ 
pointed  on  or  about  the  second  day  of 
December,  1959,  met  with  the  parties  in 
Ottawa  on  February  18  and  19,  1960,  and 
heard  the  full  submissions  of  both  parties 
with  respect  to  the  issues  in  dispute. 

At  these  meetings  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  was  represented  as 
follows: 


During  March,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
received  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  established 
to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  The  Grand 
River  Railway  Company,  The  Lake  Erie  and 
Northern  Railway  Company  and  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Transport  Company  Limited, 
Preston,  Ont. 

The  Board  was  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  His  Honour  Judge  J.  C.  Anderson,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ont.,  who  _  was  appointed  by  the 
Minister  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
other  two  members,  J.  W.  Long,  QC,  Mont¬ 
real,  and  the  Honourable  A.  W.  Roebuck, 
QC,  Toronto,  nominees  of  the  companies 
and  union  respectively. 

The  text  of  the  report  is  reproduced  here. 


F.  A.  Collin,  Vice-President;  H.  Halber- 
steadt,  General  Chairman;  A.  McGlynn, 
Secretary;  W.  McKecknie,  Committee  Mem¬ 
ber. 

The  Company  was  represented  by  the 
following: 

A.  M.  Hand,  Chairman,  Negotiating 
Committee — Montreal;  W.  D.  Thompson, 
Manager — Preston;  A.  T.  Hilton,  Supervisor 
of  Operations — Preston;  J.  Ramage,  Labour 
Relations  Assistant — Montreal;  F.  G.  Fir- 
min,  Supervisor,  Labour  Relations — Mont¬ 
real;  F.  W.  McCurry,  Supervisor,  Labour 
Relations — Toronto;  D.  Cardi,  Contract 
Analyst — Montreal. 

The  Company  and  the  Brotherhood  each 
put  forth  a  number  of  items  which  they 
wished  revised  in  a  renewal  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  which  expired  on  May  31, 
1958.  The  main  issue,  however,  on  which 
the  parties  submitted  briefs  and  material 
had  to  do  with  the  question  of  retroactivity 
of  increases,  and  the  Brotherhood’s  request 
that  their  rates  of  pay  involving  conduc¬ 
tors,  motormen,  brakemen-trolleymen,  and 
trolleymen,  be  increased  to  standard  yard 
rates  plus  increases  allowed  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  CPR  and  Eastern  Region 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
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Each  party  presented  briefs  in  relation 
to  the  issues  referred  to  the  Board  and 
replies  were  filed  and  orally  submitted  in 
relation  to  the  matters  raised  in  the  briefs. 
After  the  formal  material  was  submitted 
the  Board  made  an  effort  to  conciliate  the 
issues,  and  as  a  result,  on  the  evening  of 
February  18,  I960,  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  as  to  the  terms  of  settlement 
was  arrived  at  and  signed  by  the  respective 
parties.  A  copy  of  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  is  attached  hereto  and  forms 
a  part  of  this  report. 

Your  Board  unanimously  recommends 
that  the  contract  which  expired  on  May 
31,  1958  be  renewed  and  extended  until 
May  31,  1961,  subject  to  the  changes  and 

Memorandum 

Wages 

The  wage  rate  increases  in  the  contract, 
which  will  run  from  June  1,  1958  until 
June  1,  1961,  will  provide  that  wage  rates 
be  increased  over  the  rates  in  effect  on 
August  31,  1959  less  1  per  cent  aside  for 
health  and  welfare  benefits  as  follows: 


amendments  set  forth  in  the  said  memoran¬ 
dum  of  understanding. 

Your  Board  further  recommends  that  the 
changes  and  amendments  to  the  contract 
set  forth  in  the  said  memorandum  of  under¬ 
standing  be  incorporated  in  the  new  collec¬ 
tive  agreement  in  appropriate  contract 
language. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  at  Belleville,  this  29th  day  of 
February,  1960. 

( Sgd .)  J.  C.  Anderson, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  J.  W.  Long, 

Member. 

(Sgd.)  A.  W.  Roebuck, 
Member. 

of  Understanding 

8.3  per  cent  effective  September  1,  1959; 
and  effective  June  1,  1960  the  yard  rates 
in  effect  on  the  Eastern  Region  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  apply,  which 
include  a  1.5  per  cent  increase  effective  as 
of  that  date.  These  increases  will  result 
in  the  following  rates  becoming  effective 
June  1,  1960: 


Rate 
per  day 
$ 

Pro  Rata 

2.346 

Time  and 
one-half 

Vacation  Rate 
per  day 
$ 

Conductor  and  Motorman  . 

18.78 

2.175 

3.519 

18.78 

Brakeman  and  Brakeman-Trolleyman 

17.40 

2.040 

3.262 

17.40 

Trolleyman  . 

Spare  . 

16.32 

3.060 

16.32 

16.32 

Health  and  Walfare — Amend  third  para¬ 
graph  of  preamble  as  follows: 

“Effective  from  March  1,  1960,  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  pay  each  conductor,  motorman, 
brakeman,  brakeman-trolleyman,  trolleyman 
and  bus  operator,  who  performs  compen¬ 
sated  service  during  any  calendar  month, 
an  amount  of  $4.25  for  such  month  in  lieu 
of  health  and  welfare  benefits.  Should  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  at  some 
future  date  enter  into  a  health  and  welfare 
plan  involving  contributions  from  the  Com¬ 
pany,  the  amount  of  $4.25  per  month 
herein  referred  to  will  no  longer  be  paid 
by  the  Company  to  such  conductor,  motor- 
man,  brakeman,  brakeman-trolleyman, 
trolleyman  or  bus  operator,  but  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Company  as  its  contribution  to 
such  health  and  welfare  plan  in  respect  of 
such  employee.” 

It  is  understood  the  Company  will  join 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
in  an  application  to  the  Employee  Benefit 
Plan  Administrative  Committee  on  behalf 
of  the  employees  coming  within  the  scope 


of  this  agreement  to  participate  in  the 
benefit  plan  for  employees  of  Canadian 
Railways. 

In  the  event  that  the  application  of  the 
Brotherhood  is  not  accepted,  the  Company 
will  pay  each  employee  $4.87  instead  of 
$4.25  per  month  in  lieu  of  health  and 
welfare  benefits  from  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  decision  of  the  Em¬ 
ployee  Benefit  Plan  Administration  Com¬ 
mittee  giving  a  negative  answer  to  the 
application  for  participation  in  the  plan. 

Should  the  application  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  be  accepted  by  the  administrative 
committee,  the  Company  will  share,  on  a 
50-50  basis  with  the  employees,  the  cost  of 
the  present  benefits  under  the  current  health 
and  welfare  plan  with  the  non-operating 
employees  which  expires  December  31, 
1960. 

Electric  Lights  and  Oil  Burners  on  Cabooses 

It  was  agreed  this  matter  would  be 
finalized  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
CPR  Eastern  Region. 
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Electric  Lanterns 

It  was  agreed  the  same  provisions  as 
settled  with  CPR  Eastern  Region  would 
apply. 

Statutory  Holidays 

It  was  agreed  that  Victoria  Day  be  added 
to  the  existing  list. 

Two-week  Pay  Period 
Dropped. 

Vacations  With  Pay 

The  standard  yard  vacation  rule  as  agreed 
to  on  the  Eastern  Region  of  the  CPR  to 
apply,  effective  on  the  date  of  signing  the 
revised  agreement. 

Car  Step-up  Rule 
Dropped. 

Booking  Rest 

It  was  agreed  that  there  was  no  justifica¬ 
tion  to  warrant  any  change  from  the  present 
practice. 

Cleaning  Watches  and  Inspection 

As  this  not  granted  on  parent  company, 
matter  is  dropped. 

Held  Away  from  Home  Terminal  Rule 
Not  applicable. 

Reclassification  of  Yards 

This  was  considered  a  managerial  ques¬ 
tion  and  as  well  as  jurisdictional  problem 
was  involved.  As  a  result,  this  matter  was 
dropped. 

Article  2 — Bus  Service 

Delete  clauses  (b),  (c)  and  note. 

Article  5 — Overtime 

(a)  Delete  “except  as  provided  for  in 
clause  (b)  of  Article  2.” 

Article  13 — Assignments 

(a)  Insert  in  second  sentence — “except 
in  the  case  of  displacement  when  a  train¬ 
men’s  seniority  does  not  entitle  him  to  an 
assigned  run.”  Second  sentence  to  read, 
“Men  bidding  in  assigned  runs  will  not  be 
permitted  to  revert  back  to  the  spare  board 
except  in  the  case  of  displacement  when  a 
trainman’s  seniority  does  not  entitle  him  to 
an  assigned  run  or  in  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.” 

Delete  last  three  sentences. 

Add— “A  trainman  refusing  to  accept  any 
particular  run  to  which  he  is  entitled  will 
lose  his  rights  to  that  run  until  it  again 
becomes  vacant,  but  will  otherwise  retain 
his  seniority  standing.”  (Transferred  from 
second  paragraph  Article  14). 


(d)  Vacancies  or  new  runs  created  for 
a  period  of  seven  days  or  longer,  vacations 
excluded,  will  be  bulletined  for  three  days 
and  given  to  the  senior  qualified  man  mak¬ 
ing  an  application,  appointment  to  be  made 
the  day  following  the  close  of  the  bulletin. 
In  the  case  of  men  on  vacation,  on  leave, 
or  on  account  of  illness,  in  excess  of  three 
days,  such  men  will  be  allowed  three  days 
after  return  to  duty  to  file  applications. 
Positions  will  be  filled  meantime  by  the 
senior  qualified  man  making  application. 
Until  positions  are  filled  following  bulletin, 
such  vacancies,  and  all  other  vacancies 
including  vacations,  will  be  filled  by  the 
senior  qualified  man  on  the  crew  desiring 
same.  In  the  event  that  there  is  no  qualified 
man  on  the  crew  or  spare  board,  the  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  filled  by  the  junior  qualified 
man  on  the  seniority  list. 

Article  14 — Promotion 

Revise  second  paragraph  as  follows: — 
“Trainmen  holding  seniority  rights  subse¬ 
quent  to  December  1st,  1953  will  be  re¬ 
quired  upon  completion  of  their  proba¬ 
tionary  period  to  classify  as  Conductor  or 
Motorman  and  qualify  for  same,  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Article  7  (b).  Such  employees 
refusing  to  accept  a  run  for  which  they 
are  classified  and  qualified  will  rank  junior 
thereafter  to  any  employee  accepting  such 
run.  Trainmen  holding  seniority  rights  sub¬ 
sequent  to  December  1st,  1953  will  also  be 
required  to  fill  all  other  positions  left 
vacant  on  sign-ups  or  advertised  and  not  bid 
on  in  order  of  seniority.” 

However,  it  shall  be  provided  for  that  a 
trainman  displaced  by  a  reduction  of  crews 
or  otherwise,  from  the  service  in  which  he 
is  engaged  will  have  the  right  to  exercise 
his  seniority,  and  take  any  trainman’s  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  his  seniority  entitles  him. 

Article  19 — Uniforms 

Revise  as  follows:  “Bus  Operators  shall 
wear  the  prescribed  uniform  while  on  duty. 
One  tunic  and  two  pairs  of  trousers  will 
be  supplied  per  year.  One  third  of  the  cost 
will  be  borne  by  the  trainmen,  two  thirds 
by  the  Company.  Uniform  caps  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  free.  Company  will  require  one  year’s 
service  of  this  clothing  and  if,  prior  to  that 
time,  the  employee  leaves  the  service,  he  will 
retain  the  clothing  and  pay  the  Company 
for  that  portion  of  service  not  received.” 

Article  21 — Lunch  Period 

Revise  as  follows:  “Trainmen  in  freight, 
work  and  snow  plow  service  will  be  allowed 
a  reasonable  time  to  eat,  not  more  than 
20  minutes,  without  deduction  in  pay.  The 

( Continued  on  page  4.86) 
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LABOUR  LAW 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 


Alberta  court  holds  conciliation  board's  award  not  reviewable  by  the  courts. 
British  Columbia  court  refuses 


In  Alberta,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
a  conciliation  board  constituted  under  the 
Alberta  Labour  Act  is  an  administrative 
body  and  its  award  is  not  subject  to  review 
before  the  courts  of  law  in  certiorari  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  union  had  a  legal  right  to 
demand  the  discharge  from  employment  of 
certain  expelled  union  members  but  an 
injunction  should  not  necessarily  be  granted 
to  enforce  an  unfruitful  demand. 

Alberta  Supreme  Court. . . 

...rules  that  decision  of  a  conciliation  board 
is  not  subject  to  review  by  a  superior  court 

On  January  14,  1960,  Mr.  Justice  Riley 
of  the  Alberta  Supreme  Court,  in  certiorari 
proceedings,  dismissed  an  application  for  an 
order  quashing  a  unanimous  award  of  the 
conciliation  board  appointed  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Alberta  Labour  Act. 

The  board  consisted  of  a  chairman  and 
two  other  members.  The  appointment  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  board  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
too  closely  connected  with  the  activities 
of  the  painters’  union  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  to  act  as  unbiased  arbitrator.  The 
appointment  was  ruled  in  order  by  the 
chairman  of  the  conciliation  board  and  the 
board  issued  a  unanimous  award  on  May 
21,  1958. 

Mr.  Justice  Riley,  rejecting  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  quashing  the  award,  held  that  the 
conciliation  board’s  so-called  award  is  in 
no  sense  an  adjudication;  is  not  a  lis  inter 
partes;  is  in  no  sense  an  adjudication  affect¬ 
ing  the  extinction  or  modification  of  private 
rights  or  interest;  is  not  binding  unless 
accepted  by  all  parties;  and  is  not  subject 
to  superior  court  review. 

Further,  Mr.  Justice  Riley  added  that  a 
tribunal  is  not  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity 
unless  it  has  power  to  adjudicate  in  the 


injunction  to  enforce  union  security  provision 

sense  of  being  able  to  make  a  decision  that 
will  directly  determine  and  affect  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  parties  concerned.  A  board 
(or  an  official)  may  have  a  quasi-judicial 
function  when  acting  as  a  tribunal  and 
deciding  on  rights  and  liabilities  between 
conflicting  parties  and,  when  making  deci¬ 
sions  it  is  allowed  to  apply  its  own  ideas  of 
policy,  procedures  and  expediency  instead 
of  existing  rules  of  law.  In  short,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  board  or  an  official  is  either 
judicial  or  quasi-judicial  and  subject  to 
superior  court  review  when  its  function 
amounts  to  adjudication.  The  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  either  a  judicial  or  quasi-judicial 
function  is  first,  that  the  body  must  have 
jurisdiction  to  adjudicate,  which  means  it 
must  decide  a  question  regarding  rights 
and  liabilities  of  each  party  and,  secondly, 
the  body  must  have  a  duty  to  act  in  a 
judicial  manner.  If  these  two  elements  are 
not  present,  the  body  is  acting  in  a  adminis¬ 
trative  capacity,  in  which  case  judicial  con¬ 
trol  by  way  of  prohibition  or  certiorari  does 
not  apply. 

Under  the  Alberta  Labour  Act  the  con¬ 
ciliation  board  is  a  body  to  inquire,  to 
obtain  information,  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  to  formulate  a  plan  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  employers  and 
employees.  There  is  no  need  for  a  con¬ 
ciliation  board  if  the  minister  in  his  discre¬ 
tion  refuses  to  appoint  a  conciliation  board 
or  even  a  conciliation  commissioner. 

The  function  of  the  conciliation  board  is 
persuasive  and  neither  judicial  nor  quasi- 
judicial.  The  board  is  an  administrative 
body  and  its  decisions  are  not  subject  to 
review  by  the  courts  of  law. 

In  dismissing  the  certiorari  application 
the  court  relied  on  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  Godson  v. 
Toronto  (City)  and  MacDougall  (1890)  18 
SCR,  36.  F.  F.  Ayriss  &  Co.  et  al.  v.  Board 
of  Industrial  Relations  et  al.  (1960)  30 
WWR,  Part  14,  p.  634. 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legislation  Branch,  reviews  labour  laws  as  they  are 
enacted  by  Parliament  and  the  provincial  legislatures,  regulations  under  these  laws,  and 
selected  court  decisions  affecting  labour. 
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British  Columbia  Supreme  Court... 

...refuses  injunction  to  compel  an  employer  to 
discharge  employees  after  expulsion  from  union 

On  December  7,  1959,  Mr.  Justice  Brown 
of  the  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court  dis¬ 
missed  an  application  for  an  injunction  to 
force  an  employer  to  discharge  certain  em¬ 
ployees  expelled  from  the  union,  although 
there  was  a  union  security  provision  in  the 
collective  agreement  by  which  the  employer 
agreed  to  maintain  in  his  employment  only 
union  members  in  good  standing. 

The  Court  held  that  such  union  security 
provision  in  the  collective  agreement  en¬ 
titles  the  union  to  demand  the  discharge  of 
expelled  members  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  an  injunction  will  be  granted 
to  enforce  an  unfruitful  demand. 

On  January  15,  1959,  a  collective  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  between  the  Seafarers’ 
International  Union  of  North  America, 
Canadian  District,  and  Westward  Shipping 
Ltd.,  by  which  the  company  recognized  the 
union  as  sole  bargaining  agent  for  all 
unlicensed  personnel  employed  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  three  ships. 

Section  3  of  the  agreement  read  as 
follows: 

Section  3. Union  Security  and  check-off.  The 
company  agrees  to  maintain  in  their  employ 
only  members  of  the  union  in  good  standing. 
“Good  standing”  is  here  interpreted  to  mean 
that  a  member  is  not  in  arrears  as  to  union 
dues  and/or  has  not  been  expelled  or  suspended 
by  the  union.  The  union  agrees  that  this  clause 
shall  not  be  invoked  in  such  manner  as  to 
penalize  or  cause  undue  inconvenience  to  the 
Company. 

Seventeen  of  the  employees  notified  the 
union  and  the  company  in  writing  that  they 
revoked  the  appointment  of  the  union  as 
their  bargaining  agent.  The  union  notified 
the  company  that  nine  of  these  men  were 
no  longer  members  in  good  standing  and 
asked  that  their  employment  be  immediately 
terminated.  The  company  was  unwilling  to 
comply  with  the  union’s  request  to  discharge 
the  men.  Then  the  union  applied  to  the 
court  for  a  temporary  injunction  to  compel 
the  discharge  of  non-union  employees. 

In  particular,  the  union  asked  for  a 
declaration  that  the  collective  agreement  of 
January  15,  1959  was  a  valid  and  subsisting 
contract  and  the  company  was  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  maintain  in  its  employ  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union  in  good  standing,  and  for 
an  injunction  restraining  the  company  from 
refusing  to  discharge  nine  men  who  were 
no  longer  members  of  the  union  in  good 
standing. 

The  union  contended  that  proof  of  irrep¬ 
arable  damage  for  granting  the  injunction 
was  not  essential  where  there  was  an  undis¬ 
puted  contract  which  was  violated.  The 


union  relied  on  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Wilson  in  Gulf  Navigation  Ltd.  v.  Sea¬ 
farers’  International  Union  (1959)  18  DLR 
(2d)  216,  who  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
rule  as  to  proof  of  irreparable  damage  was 
not  an  absolute  one.  If  a  party  has  agreed 
that  a  particular  thing  shall  not  be  done, 
and  proceeds  to  do  it,  the  party,  as  a  rule, 
will  be  enjoined.  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  also 
referred  to  Doherty  v.  Allman  (1876)  3 
App.  Cas.  709  where  Lord  Cairns  pointed 
out  that  if  there  had  been  a  negative 
covenant  a  Court  of  Equity  would  have  had 
no  discretion  to  exercise.  If  the  parties 
contracted  that  a  particular  thing  shall  not 
be  done,  all  that  a  Court  of  Equity  has  to 
do  is  to  say,  by  way  of  injunction,  that 
which  the  parties  have  already  said  by  way 
of  covenant,  that  the  thing  shall  not  be 
done.  In  such  a  case  of  a  negative  covenant 
a  court  injunction  simply  gives  sanction  to 
what  already  is  the  contract  between  the 
parties,  and  the  court  would  not  consider 
the  question  of  the  balance  of  convenience 
or  inconvenience  or  the  amount  of  damage 
or  injury  as  a  condition  for  granting  injunc¬ 
tion. 

The  union  in  the  case  under  review 
claimed  that  the  covenant  as  contained  in 
section  3  of  the  collective  agreement  was 
in  effect  negative  only.  In  this  contention 
the  union  relied  on  Metropolitan  Elec.  Sup¬ 
ply  Co.  v.  Ginder  (1901)  2  Ch.  799.  In 
that  case  the  court  took  the  position  that 
the  consumer  agreed  to  take  the  whole  of 
the  electric  energy  for  his  premises  from 
the  company.  The  company  was  bound  to 
supply  the  energy  if  asked.  The  consumer 
asked  and  consequently  he  had  a  right  to 
be  supplied.  The  parties  were  contracting, 
not  affirmatively  for  the  supply  of  some¬ 
thing,  but  negatively  that  the  consumer 
would  not  take  a  specified  product  from 
somebody  else.  There  was  no  affirmative 
contract  to  take  anything  at  all.  The  con¬ 
sumer  did  not  agree  to  take  any  kind  of 
energy  from  the  company,  but  he  agreed 
to  take  the  whole  of  the  electric  energy 
required.  He  could  use  gas  and  require  no 
electric  energy.  The  only  thing  the  con¬ 
sumer  contracted  to  do  was  that  if  he  took 
electric  energy  he  would  take  it  from  the 
company.  The  essence  of  that  contract  was, 
although  not  expressed  in  words  but  im¬ 
plied,  that  the  consumer  would  not  take 
electric  energy  from  somebody  else.  The 
consumer  agreed  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
electric  energy  from  A,  which  necessarily 
implied  that  he  would  not  take  from  B. 
Consequently,  as  a  matter  of  construction, 
not  by  express  words  but  by  necessary 
implication,  there  was  an  agreement  not  to 
take  from  others. 
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In  the  case  under  review,  the  union 
argued  that  it  was  in  a  similar  position.  The 
company  had  no  obligation  to  employ  any¬ 
one,  but  only  not  to  hire  any  others  except 
members  of  the  contracting  union.  The 
court  agreed  with  this  analogy  and,  in  Mr. 
Justice  Brown  s  opinion  the  union  would 
have  to  be  entitled  to  injunction  against 
any  hiring  outside  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  But  the  essential  difference 
between  this  case  and  the  Metropolitan 
one  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  company  did 
not  hire  or  attempt  to  hire  anyone  else. 
The  company  employed  the  men  supplied 
by  the  union,  as  it  agreed  to  do.  The  status 
of  those  men  vis-a-vis  the  union  had  altered 
in  that  they  appeared  to  have  defected 
from  the  union.  The  union  sued  for  what 
was  in  effect  a  mandatory  injunction  by 
asking  that  the  company  be  forced  to  take 
the  active  step  of  discharging  them. 

The  verb  “maintain”  used  in  section  3  of 
the  collective  agreement  has  troubled  the 
courts  for  many  years.  The  court  decisions 
interpret  the  meaning  of  that  word  as 
expressing  what  is,  primarily  at  least,  an 
affirmative  covenant. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brown 
section  3  contains  an  affirmative  covenant 
and  an  implied  negative  covenant  as  well. 
The  negative  covenant,  not  to  hire  outside 
the  union,  had  not  been  violated,  conse¬ 
quently  there  was  no  occasion  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  in  that  respect. 

The  union  also  alleged  that  non-com¬ 
pliance  by  the  company  with  the  provisions 
of  the  collective  agreement  would  cause 
irreparable  damage  and  harm  to  the  union 
in  the  proceedings  before  the  Canada 


Labour  Relations  Board.  Apparently  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  that  Board  was  scheduled  for 
December  8,  1959,  in  connection  with  an 
application  for  certification  as  bargaining 
agent  by  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Rail¬ 
way,  Transport  and  General  Workers  in 
respect  to  the  employees  of  the  company. 
The  Court  could  not  agree  that  irreparable 
damage  would  be  suffered  by  the  union  in 
the  certification  procedure  if  the  union  failed 
to  obtain  an  injunction.  The  status  of  the 
employees  as  between  the  unions  would 
not  be  dealt  with  in  any  way  by  such 
injunction  and  any  interlocutory  judgment 
would  not  influence  the  Board  in  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  or  findings. 

In  conclusion  the  Court  held  that  the 
union  security  clause  of  the  collective  agree¬ 
ment  has  both  a  positive  and  a  negative 
aspect  and  an  injunction  would  go  beyond 
a  mere  enforcement  of  the  implied  negative 
covenant;  that  having  regard  to  the  power 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Board  it  could  not 
be  said  that  irreparable  damage  was  done 
by  the  company’s  refusal  to  discharge  the 
men;  and  the  balance  of  convenience  was 
clearly  against  interlocutory  injunction. 

The  Court  was  aware  of  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Wilson  in  Jurak  v.  Cunningham 
(L.G.,  April,  p.  372)  and  of  his  statement 
that  the  union  has  a  legal  right  (under 
similar  circumstances)  to  demand  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  expelled  members.  Mr.  Justice 
Brown  agreed  with  that  statement;  however 
he  did  not  consider  that  an  injunction  should 
be  granted  to  enforce  an  unfruitful  demand. 

The  application  for  injunction  was  dis¬ 
missed.  McLaughlin  et  al.  v.  Westward 
Shipping  Ltd.  et  al.  (1960)  21  DLR  (2d) 
Part  10,  p.  770. 


Recent  Regulations  under  Provincial  Legislation 

Quebec  revises  its  four  minimum  wage  orders,-  some  rates  increased  and  zones 
reduced  from  three  to  two.  Manitoba  increases  minimum  wages  of  taxi  drivers 


In  Quebec  the  four  minimum  wage 
orders  have  been  revised  effective  May  1, 
increasing  some  rates  and  reducing  the 
number  of  zones  from  three  to  two. 

Under  the  new  general  order  and  that 
for  school  and  municipal  corporations  the 
minimum  wage  is  now  70  cents  in  Greater 
Montreal  and  64  cents  elsewhere  in  the 
province.  The  minimum  hourly  rate  in 
hotels,  restaurants,  hospitals  and  real  estate 
offices  is  64  cents  in  Zone  I  and  60  cents 
in  Zone  II.  A  new  daily  minimum  of  $9 
is  prescribed  for  pieceworkers  in  forestry 
operations. 


In  Manitoba,  the  new  minimum  for  taxi¬ 
cab  drivers  hired  by  the  week  is  $40  plus 
75  cents  for  each  hour  on  duty  in  excess 
of  54,  or  40  per  cent  of  gross  receipts, 
whichever  is  greater. 

British  Columbia  Apprenticeship  and  Tradesmen's 
Qualification  Act 

The  trade  of  heavy  duty  mechanic  was 
added  to  the  list  of  trades  designated  under 
the  British  Columbia  Apprenticeship  and 
Tradesmen’s  Qualification  Act,  by  B.C.  Reg. 
54/60  gazetted  March  10. 
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The  heavy  duty  mechanic’s  trade  is 
defined  as  the  maintenance,  manufacture, 
overhaul,  reconditioning  and  repair  of  equip¬ 
ment  powered  by  an  internal  combustion 
engine,  including  graders,  loaders,  shovels, 
tractors,  trucks  and  wheeled  and  tracked 
vehicles  of  all  types  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion,  logging,  transportation  and  other  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  heavy  duty  mechanic’s  trade  has  also 
been  designated  in  Alberta.  (L.G.  1958, 
pp.  1033,  1411). 

British  Columbia  Hours  of  Work  Act 

The  British  Columbia  Board  of  Industrial 
Relations  has  exempted  persons  employed 
in  the  pipeline  construction  and  oil  well 
service  industries  from  the  Hours  of  Work 
Act.  This  means  that  employees  in  these 
industries  are  allowed  to  work  beyond  the 
eight-hour  daily  and  44-hour  weekly  limits 
set  by  the  Act. 

However,  a  minimum  wage  order  for  the 
pipeline  construction  industry  requires  em¬ 
ployees  to  be  paid  time  and  one-half  their 
regular  rate  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week. 

The  new  order,  which  was  gazetted  on 
March  10  as  B.C.  Reg.  55/60,  covers  all 
operations  in  or  incidental  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  or  maintenance  of  any  pipeline  used 
for  transporting  gas,  oil  or  petroleum  as 
well  as  preparatory  work  and  supplementary 
operations  or  services  provided  necessary 
to  the  drilling,  completion,  recompletion  or 
remedial  treatment  of  an  oil  or  gas  well. 
It  does  not,  however,  include  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  mains  and  service  lines  in,  to  or 
from  industrial  plants  or  other  buildings. 

For  the  past  four  years  temporary  exemp¬ 
tions  have  been  granted  to  persons  in  the 
pipeline  construction  industry. 

Manitoba  Taxicab  Act 

Regulations  made  by  the  Manitoba  Taxi¬ 
cab  Board  increasing  the  minimum  wages 
of  taxicab  drivers  were  gazetted  on  March 
19  as  Man.  Reg.  10/60. 

Under  the  new  provisions,  a  driver  hired 
by  the  week  who  regularly  works  nine 
hours  a  day  for  six  days  in  a  week  must 
now  be  paid  a  minimum  wage  of  $40  plus 
75  cents  for  each  hour  on  duty  in  excess 
of  54,  or  40  per  cent  of  his  gross  intake 
for  the  week,  whichever  is  greater.  Pre¬ 
viously,  the  minimum  was  $38  a  week  plus 
65  cents  for  each  hour  on  duty  in  excess 
of  54,  or  38  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts, 
whichever  was  greater. 

Provision  is  again  made  for  prorating  the 
wages  of  a  driver  who  is  absent  because  of 
illness  or  by  arrangement  with  his  employer. 


The  regulations  state  that  such  an  employee 
must  receive  a  proportional  amount  of  the 
$40  weekly  minimum  or  40  per  cent  of  his 
gross  intake,  whichever  is  greater. 

As  before,  the  regulations  protect  the 
minimum  against  deductions  by  providing 
that,  if  a  driver  is  hired  by  the  week,  an 
owner  may  not  make  any  deductions  from 
his  wages  that  would  reduce  his  weekly 
wage  below  $40,  except  a  deduction  author¬ 
ized  under  federal  or  provincial  legislation 
or  a  deduction  made  at  the  employer’s 
written  request  with  the  Board’s  approval. 

A  driver  hired  on  other  than  a  weekly 
basis  must  receive  a  minimum  of  $2.10  for 
each  day  on  duty,  with  an  additional  70 
cents  for  each  hour  in  excess  of  three  hours. 
Formerly,  the  minimum  for  drivers  in  this 
category  was  $1.80  a  day  with  an  extra  60 
cents  an  hour  if  they  worked  more  than 
three  hours. 

Quebec  Minimum  Wage  Act 

The  Quebec  Minimum  Wage  Commission 
recently  replaced  its  four  minimum  wage 
orders  by  new  orders  which  went  into  force 
on  May  1,  to  remain  in  elfect  until  May  1, 
1961.  The  new  orders  were  approved  by 
O.C.  318  of  March  9  and  were  gazetted 
March  19. 

Although  a  few  rates  are  slightly  higher 
than  those  established  in  January  when  the 
previous  orders  were  last  amended  (L.G., 
Feb.,  p.  179),  the  principal  changes  in  the 
minimum  wage  rates  are  due  to  the  rezon¬ 
ing.  In  the  revised  orders  the  number  of 
zones  has  been  reduced  from  three  to  two, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rates. 

The  minimum  rate  set  by  the  new 
general  order,  No.  4,  1960,  and  by  the 
revised  order  for  municipal  and  school  cor¬ 
porations,  No.  41,  1960,  is  70  cents  in 
Zone  I  (Greater  Montreal)  and  64  cents 
elsewhere  in  the  province.  In  hotels,  restaur¬ 
ants,  hospitals,  and  real  estate  offices  the 
minimum  wage  is  now  64  cents  in  Zone  I 
and  60  cents  in  Zone  II.  The  revised  fores¬ 
try  order,  No.  39,  1960,  sets  only  one  rate, 
$9  a  day,  for  pieceworkers. 

The  orders  were  further  simplified  by 
changes  in  the  hours  provisions.  In  the  new 
general  order  a  54-hour  week  is  no  longer 
prescribed  for  certain  work  places,  and 
other  exceptions  have  been  dropped,  with 
the  result  that  fewer  exceptions  are  author¬ 
ized  from  the  general  standard  of  48  hours. 
The  revised  orders  for  hotels,  restaurants, 
hospitals  and  real  estate  offices  and  for 
municipal  and  school  corporations  have  also 
reduced  the  work  week,  at  the  same  time 
eliminating  some  of  the  former  exceptions. 
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The  oveitime  rate,  which  for  some  hourly 
paid  employees  was  previously  fixed  at  one 
and  one-half  the  employee’s  regular  hourly 
rate,  is  now  fixed  at  one  and  one-half  times 
the  minimum  rate. 

Order  No.  4  (1960) — General  Order 

The  coverage  of  the  revised  general  order 
is  substantially  the  same,  the  order  govern¬ 
ing  all  employees  subject  to  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act  except  those  employees  specific¬ 
ally  exempted.  This  means  that  agricultural 
workers,  domestic  servants  and  employees 
covered  by  a  decree  under  the  Collective 
Agreement  Act  are  excluded,  as  well  as  the 
following:  university  and  secondary  school 
students;  blind  persons  working  in  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  blind;  emergency  firefighters; 
the  employer’s  consort;  members  of  the 
clergy  or  a  religious  order;  employees  of 
church  corporations  or  boards  of  trustees; 
persons  employed  in  religious  or  charitable 
institutions  such  as  convents,  orphanages, 
etc.,  employees  in  small  telephone  exchanges 
outside  the  Montreal  area;  persons  who 
habitually  work  outside  the  employer’s  estab¬ 
lishment  and  whose  hours  are  not  controlled 
by  him;  and  employees  governed  by  another 
order,  including  persons  totally  or  partially 
exempted  from  its  provisions.  Except  that 
peatcutters  and  employees  of  people’s  sav¬ 
ings  banks  are  no  longer  excluded,  these 
exemptions  are  the  same  as  formerly. 

Zones — As  previously  indicated,  the  prov¬ 
ince  is  again  divided  into  zones  for  purposes 
of  the  order  but  the  number  has  been 
reduced  from  three  to  two.  Zone  I  comprises 
the  Metropolitan  Montreal  Area;  it  includes 
Montreal  Island,  Isle  Jesus,  Isle  Bizard  and 
the  County  of  Chambly.  Zone  II  covers  the 
rest  of  the  province. 

Hours — The  regular  work  week,  that  is, 
the  number  of  hours  in  a  week  beyond 
which  any  time  worked  must  be  paid  for 
at  an  increased  rate,  is  again  48  hours  but 
there  are  considerably  fewer  exceptions 
than  formerly.  A  54-hour  work  week  is  no 
longer  set  for  certain  workplaces,  with  the 
result  that  the  regular  work  week  for  the 
following  industries  or  establishments  is 
now  48  hours:  retail  stores;  the  service 
industries;  garages  and  service  stations; 
plants  manufacturing  wooden  articles;  saw¬ 
mills  outside  the  Montreal  area;  weaving, 
spinning  and  knitting  mills  and  carding 
houses;  dyeing  establishments;  the  trans¬ 
portation  industry;  food  processing  plants; 
flour  mills,  bakeries,  pastry  shops  and  bis¬ 
cuit  factories;  canneries  and  meat  packing 
plants;  dairies;  entertainment  and  sports 
establishments;  theatres  and  movie  houses; 
funeral  parlours. 


It  also  means  that  chauffeurs  and  their 
helpers,  maintenance  and  service  men,  fire¬ 
men  and  stationary  engineers,  who  were 
previously  deemed  to  have  a  54-hour  work 
week  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  will  now  have  a  regular  work 
week  of  48  hours. 

The  only  workplaces  now  without  a  fixed 
work  week  are  establishments  in  the  elec¬ 
toral  districts  of  the  Magdalen  Islands, 
Saguenay,  Matane,  Gaspe  and  Bonaventure 
where  fish  and  other  sea  foods  are  pro¬ 
cessed.  In  line  with  former  practice  certain 
classes  of  employees  are  also  deemed  to 
have  no  regular  work  week.  They  are: 
temporary  employees  of  canneries;  em¬ 
ployees  preparing  fish  on  shore,  in  snow- 
houses  or  in  cold  storage  plants;  caretakers 
with  lodgings  furnished;  watchmen;  and 
peatcutters. 

Minimum  Rates  and  Overtime — The  new 
general  minimum  rates— 70  cents  an  hour 
in  Zone  I  and  64  cents  in  Zone  II _ repre¬ 

sent  an  increase  of  2  cents  an  hour  for 
employees  in  Montreal  and  of  4  cents  for 
employees  in  centres  with  a  population  of 
less  than  6,000. 

Lower  rates  are  no  longer  prescribed  for 
inexperienced  workers,  with  one  exception. 
Pieceworkers,  in  the  first  six  months  of 
their  employment,  may  be  paid  a  minimum 
of  56  cents  an  hour  in  Zone  I  and  52  cents 
in  Zone  II. 

Office  boys,  messengers,  pinboys  and  boot¬ 
blacks  are  now  entitled  to  a  minimum  of 
56  cents  in  Zone  I  and  52  cents  in  Zone  II. 
The  former  minimum  was  52,  48  or  44 
cents,  depending  on  the  zone. 

Caretakers  continuously  supervising  their 
employer’s  establishments  who  are  provided 
with  free  lodgings  on  the  premises  must  be 
paid  at  least  $40  a  week  in  Zone  I  and 
$35  in  Zone  II.  This  represents  no  change 
for  caretakers  in  Montreal  or  in  places  with 
a  population  of  6,000  or  more  but  means 
an  increase  of  $5  in  the  weekly  minimum 
of  caretakers  elsewhere  in  the  province. 

In  line  with  former  practice,  the  Order 
provides  that  every  employee  called  to  work 
less  than  the  regular  working  day  is  en¬ 
titled  to  be  paid  for  three  hours  at  his 
minimum  wage  rate  unless  he  refuses  to 
do  the  work  required  of  him. 

The  overtimes  rate  is  now  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  minimum,  and  is  to  be  paid 
for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  the  regular 
work  week,  except  that  employees  paid  on 
a  fixed  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  basis  and 
receiving,  even  when  not  working  a  full 
week,  a  weekly  wage  of  $60  in  Zone  I  and 
$55  in  Zone  II  are  not  entitled  to  overtime. 
Previously,  a  distinction  was  made  between 
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hourly  rated  employees  not  governed  by  a 
collective  labour  agreement  and  other  em¬ 
ployees,  the  overtime  rate  for  the  former 
being  one  and  one-half  the  regular  rate  and 
for  the  latter  one  and  one-half  the  minimum. 
Also,  persons  hired  on  fixed  wage  basis  who 
received  at  least  $55  in  Zone  I  and  $50  in 
Zones  II  and  III  had  no  right  to  claim 
overtime. 

Deductions — Deductions  from  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  are  again  prohibited  unless 
imposed  by  an  Act  or  court  order.  Tips, 
as  before,  are  regarded  as  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  employee  and  the  employer 
may  not  retain  them  or  treat  them  as  part 
of  wages  even  with  the  employee’s  consent. 

General  Provisions — The  general  provi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  weekly  rest,  annual 
holidays  with  pay,  payment  of  wages, 
records,  reports  and  notices  are  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  before. 

Employees  must  be  allowed  24  consecu¬ 
tive  hours  of  rest  each  week  or  two  periods 
of  18  consecutive  hours  each.  Employees 
are  also  entitled  to  a  week’s  vacation  with 
pay  unless  exempted  by  the  vacation  order 
(No.  3,  1957). 

As  formerly,  the  order  provides  that 
whenever  an  employee  is  paid  in  cash,  the 
money  must  be  placed  in  a  sealed  envelope, 
together  with  a  statement  showing  the  name 
of  the  worker,  the  pay  period,  total  number 
of  hours  worked  (with  overtime  shown 
separately),  wages  earned  and  wage  rate, 
deductions  and  take-home  pay. 

Employers  are  again  required  to  keep, 
for  a  six-year  period,  records  showing  for 
each  employee:  name  and  address,  occupa¬ 
tion,  date  of  commencement  of  employ¬ 
ment,  pay  period,  hours  of  beginning  and 
finishing  work,  total  number  of  hours 
worked,  overtime  hours,  wage  rate  and 
wages  earned,  deductions,  take-home  pay, 
and  particulars  regarding  holidays  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  vacation  order. 

Reports  giving  particulars  as  to  wages 
must  be  sent  to  the  Commission  upon 
request.  The  employer  is  also  required  to 
post  in  a  conspicuous  place  all  orders  and 
notices  furnished  by  the  Commission. 

Order  No.  39  (1960) — Forest  Operations 

The  revised  forestry  order,  No.  39,  1960, 
has  the  same  coverage  as  the  order  it 
replaces,  applying  to  all  persons  engaged 
in  logging  or  driving  operations,  in  refores¬ 
tation  projects,  and  in  forest  improvement 
work  such  as  the  construction  or  main¬ 
tenance  of  roads,  camps  or  other  facilities, 
and  thinning,  drainage  or  irrigation  work. 
Caterers  working  in  connection  with  any 


of  the  operations  referred  to  above  are 
also  bound  by  the  new  provisions,  as  are 
contractors,  subcontractors  and  jobbers. 

Hours — Minimum  wage  rates  for  forestry 
workers  are  again  based  on  a  54-hour  week 
except  in  the  case  of  pieceworkers,  kitchen 
help,  stablemen,  guards,  fire  rangers,  and 
employees  engaged  in  driving  operations 
or  in  the  loading  or  unloading  of  boats. 
Such  employees  are  deemed  to  have  no 
regular  work  week  and  consequently  are 
not  entitled  to  overtime.  As  before,  time 
spent  travelling  between  the  camp  and 
the  work  area  is  considered  working  time 
and  must  be  paid  for  accordingly. 

Minimum  Rates  and  Overtime — The  rates 
for  forestry  workers  hired  on  a  fixed  wage 
basis  are  the  same  as  those  set  in  January 
when  the  previous  order  was  last  amended. 
The  minimum  for  employees  whose  hours 
of  work  are  verifiable  is  90  cents  an  hour; 
for  those  whose  hours  of  work  are  not 
verifiable  the  minimum  remains  $8  a  day. 
The  same  weekly  minimum,  $48,  is  set 
for  employees  without  a  regular  work  week. 

The  special  rates  for  learners  (60  cents 
an  hour  for  those  whose  hours  were  verifi¬ 
able,  $5.75  a  day  for  those  without  a 
regular  work  week)  have  been  dropped, 
however.  This  means  that  persons  in  this 
category  must  now  be  paid  a  minimum  of 
90  cents  an  hour,  $8  a  day  or  $48  a  week, 
depending  on  the  extent  to  which  their 
hours  are  controlled. 

The  major  change,  however,  concerns 
pieceworkers:  only  one  rate,  $9  a  day,  is 
now  provided.  Previously,  rates  varied 
according  to  the  type  of  work  performed, 
11  rates  having  been  set  with  additional 
allowances  for  peeling  operations. 

The  order  continues  to  provide,  however, 
that  piecework  rates  apply  to  the  quantity 
of  marketable  timber  accepted  by  a  culler 
as  defined  in  the  Quebec  Cullers’  Act,  fur¬ 
ther  stating  that  the  culling  system  used 
for  calculating  stumpage  dues  must  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  calculating  wages  of  cutting 
pieceworkers. 

A  new  provision  has  also  been  added 
which  deals  specifically  with  pieceworkers 
who  have  not  worked  12  working  days. 
The  minimum  for  such  employees  is  60 
cents  an  hour  if  their  hours  are  verifiable 
and  $6  a  day  in  the  case  of  employees 
whose  hours  are  not  verifiable  or  whose 
work  week  is  irregular. 

The  minimum  now  payable  for  over¬ 
time  is  one  and  one-half  times  the  minimum 
rate.  Under  the  previous  order,  forestry 
workers  were  entitled  only  to  their  regular 
rate  for  overtime  hours  provided  it  was 
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not  less  than  the  prescribed  minimum.  As 
before,  employees  hired  for  a  fixed  weekly, 
monthly  or  yearly  salary  need  not  be  paid 
overtime  if  they  earn  $62  or  more  a  week. 

Deductions — The  provisions  with  respect 
to  deductions  are  unchanged.  The  maximum 
deduction  for  board  and  lodging  remains 
$1.50  a  day.  Employers  are  again  prohibited 
from  charging  for  the  use  of  bedding  but 
may  make  deductions  from  an  employee’s 
wages  if  bedding  is  lost  or  not  returned, 
provided  the  rates  are  mentioned  in  notices 
and  pay  statements.  They  may  also  charge 
for  laundering  if  the  price  is  posted  in  the 
employees’  living  quarters. 

All  employees  except  pieceworkers  and 
jobworkers  must  be  provided  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  tools  and  equipment  at  the  employer’s 
expense  and  may  not  be  charged  for  worn 
or  broken  tools  or  accessories.  Employers 
may  make  deductions,  however,  if  tools, 
equipment  or  safety  garments  are  lost  or 
not  returned. 

The  following  other  deductions  are  per¬ 
mitted:  deductions  imposed  by  an  Act  or 
court  order,  cash  advances  made  to  the 
workers,  and  the  price  of  goods  sold  pro¬ 
vided  a  price  list  is  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  camp  building. 

General  Provisions — As  before,  forestry 
workers  with  a  regular  work  week  are 
entitled  to  a  weekly  rest  of  24  consecutive 
hours  or  two  periods  of  18  hours  each. 

Employees  who  work  for  one  employer 
at  least  75  days  within  a  four-month  period 
are  entitled,  on  departure,  to  a  vacation 
allowance  of  2  per  cent  of  earnings.  The 
qualifying  period  does  not  apply,  however, 
to  employees  laid  off.  The  order  also  stipu¬ 
lates  that  the  vacation  allowance  for  a 
previous  12-month  period  must  be  paid 
between  May  1  and  June  1  each  year. 

Before  operations  are  begun,  an  employer 
must  send  the  Commission  a  written  notice 
of  his  plans,  at  the  same  time  requesting 
copies  of  this  order  for  posting  in  his 
camps. 

Whenever  an  employee  is  hired,  he  must 
sign  a  written  contract  showing  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment.  The  new  order  also 
states  that  the  contract  must  specify  whether 
the  employee  is  hired  on  a  fixed  wage  or 
piecework  basis  and  the  wage  rate.  One 
copy  must  be  given  to  the  employee  im¬ 
mediately  and  another  forwarded  to  the 
Commission  upon  termination  of  services. 

An  employer  is  again  held  responsible 
for  any  transportation  expenses  incurred 
by  a  forestry  worker  going  or  returning 
to  the  terminal  point  of  the  public  highway, 
including  board  and  lodging  and  baggage. 


He  may,  however,  charge  for  such  services 
any  sum  specified  in  the  engagement  con¬ 
tract. 

The  operation  commonly  known  as 
"bunching”  is  again  prohibited. 

With  a  few  minor  differences,  the  provi¬ 
sions  regarding  earnings  statements  and  the 
keeping  of  records  are  the  same  as  under 
Order  4.  Order  39  also  contains  the  usual 
provisions  respecting  posting  of  orders  and 
regulations  and  requests  for  information. 

Order  40  (I960)— Hotels,  Restaurants,  Hos¬ 
pitals  and  Real  Estate  Undertakings 
Order  40,  1960,  the  revised  order  for 
hotels,  restaurants,  hospitals  and  real  estate 
undertakings,  has  the  same  coverage  as 
the  former  order.  Employees  of  lodging 
houses  with  fewer  than  five  bedrooms  to 
let,  professional  employees,  and  student 
nurses  are  again  exempted. 

Zone  boundaries  have  been  redrawn  to 
conform  with  the  changes  in  Order  4  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  number 
of  rates. 

Hours— The  regular  work  week  has  been 
reduced  from  60  hours  to  54.  As  previously, 
certain  classes  of  employees  are  considered 
to  have  no  regular  work  week  and  therefore 
cannot  claim  payment  for  overtime.  These 
include  employees  of  boarding,  lodging  or 
staff  houses,  caretakers  with  lodgings  fur¬ 
nished,  watchmen  and  janitors. 

The  definition  of  hours  of  work  is  un¬ 
changed,  however,  and  means  not  only  the 
time  when  an  employee  is  effectively  work¬ 
ing  but  also  time  when  an  employee  is  at 
his  employer’s  disposal  as  well  as  time  spent 
waiting  in  response  to  a  call. 

Minimum  Wage  Rates  and  Overtime — The 
minimum  rate  for  the  majority  of  employees 
governed  by  the  order  is  now  64  cents  in 
Zone  I  and  60  cents  in  Zone  II.  The  new 
rates  represent  no  change  in  the  minimum 
wage  of  employees  in  places  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  6,000  or  more  but  mean  an  increase 
of  4  cents  for  employees  elsewhere  in  the 
province. 

Bellboys  are  now  to  be  paid  at  least  56 
cents  an  hour  in  Zone  I  and  52  cents  in 
Zone  II,  whereas  previously  the  minimum 
for  such  employees  was  48,  44,  or  40  cents 
an  hour,  depending  on  the  location. 

Chauffeurs,  watchmen  and  stationary  en¬ 
gineers  and  firemen  must  be  paid  a  minimum 
of  70  cents  an  hour  in  Zone  I  and  of  64 
cents  in  Zone  II.  Formerly,  the  rates  were 
68  cents  in  Zone  I,  64  cents  in  Zone  II  and 
60  cents  in  Zone  III. 

The  minimum  wage  of  office  boys,  mes¬ 
sengers  and  bootblacks  is  now  56  cents  in 
Zone  I  and  52  in  Zone  II,  which  means 
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an  increase  of  4  cents  an  hour  for  those 
in  centres  with  a  population  of  over  6,000 
and  of  3  cents  in  places  with  a  population 
of  less  than  6,000. 

Special  rates  are  no  longer  set  for  em¬ 
ployees  in  boarding  houses.  Instead  of 
setting  a  lower  rate  for  inexperienced  hos¬ 
pital  workers,  subject  to  a  20-per-cent  quota, 
the  revised  order  states  that  during  the 
first  six  months  of  employment  employees 
on  probation  in  hospitals  may  be  paid  a 
minimum  wage  of  56  cents  in  Zone  I  and 
52  cents  in  Zone  II. 

Caretakers  who  are  provided  with  free 
living  quarters  on  the  premises  are  to  be 
paid  a  minimum  of  $40  a  week  in  Zone  I 
and  $35  in  Zone  II.  Previously,  the  mini¬ 
mum  weekly  rate  was  $40,  $35  or  $30, 
depending  on  the  zone. 

Monthly  rates  are  again  set  for  supervis¬ 
ing  janitors  whose  duties  include  the  leasing 
of  apartments  or  space  and  the  collection 
of  rents,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
rates  are  now  the  same  throughout  the 
province.  Janitors  who  are  provided  with 
free  heated  quarters  on  the  premises  are  to 
receive  at  least  $85  a  month;  those  who 
live  in  unheated  apartments  $95  a  month. 
Supervising  janitors  who  do  not  live  on 
the  premises  must  be  paid  at  least  $105  a 
month.  Under  the  former  order,  the  rates 
were  $15  a  month  less  for  employees  in 
Zone  III. 

Employees  acting  as  watchmen  and  jani¬ 
tors  who  do  odd  jobs  such  as  looking  after 
furnaces,  etc.,  must  be  paid  the  same 
minimum  as  the  majority  of  employees 
covered  by  the  order,  that  is,  64  cents  in 
Zone  I  and  60  cents  in  Zone  II,  with  a 
minimum  of  three  hours  per  day. 

The  provision  dealing  with  the  three- 
hour  minimum  is  the  same  as  in  the  general 
order. 

The  new  overtime  provisions  are  the  same 
as  those  set  out  in  Order  4. 

Deductions- — Deductions  from  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  are  again  prohibited  unless 
imposed  by  an  Act  or  court  order  and, 
as  formerly,  there  is  a  provision  stating 
that  an  employer  who  furnishes  an  em¬ 
ployee  with  lodging,  board  or  meals  cannot 
“deduct  the  cost  of  these  accommodations 
from  the  employee’s  minimum  wages  nor 
may  he  compensate  the  cost  thereof  with 
the  wages  of  his  employee.”  However,  in 
exceptional  cases,  in  order  to  facilitate 
bookkeeping,  an  employer  may,  as  before, 
deduct  the  cost  of  lodgings,  board  or  meals 
from  an  employee’s  minimum  wage  provided 
(1)  the  price  of  such  services  has  been  set 
out  in  the  contract  signed  by  the  employee 


(2)  the  deductions  relate  to  the  services 
provided  during  the  pay  period  (3)  the 
prices  are  shown  on  the  earnings  statement 
together  with  the  number  of  meals,  where 
applicable. 

A  new  section  has  also  been  added  which 
states  that,  notwithstanding  the  previous 
sections,  an  employer  is  forbidden  to  charge 
his  employee  more  than  50  cents  per  meal, 
$3  per  week  for  lodging  and  $10  per  week 
for  board  and  lodging. 

General  Provisions — The  provision  with 
respect  to  tips  remains  the  same  as  that  in 
the  general  order. 

As  before,  the  order  states  that  if  special 
uniforms  are  required  they  must  be  provided 
at  the  employer’s  expense. 

All  employees  subject  to  the  order  except 
caretakers  with  lodgings  furnished  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  real  estate  undertakings  are,  as 
formerly,  entitled  to  a  weekly  rest  of  24 
consecutive  hours  or  two  periods  of  18 
consecutive  hours  each. 

The  provisions  respecting  payment  of 
wages,  pay  statements,  records,  written 
reports  and  posting  of  orders  are  the  same 
as  those  described  above  with  respect  to 
Order  4. 

Order  No.  41,  (1960) — Municipal  and  School 

Corporations 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  orders,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  coverage,  Order  41, 
1960,  governing  all  employees  of  municipal 
and  school  corporations  to  whom  the  Mini¬ 
mum  Wage  Act  applies  except  persons  sub¬ 
ject  to  another  order. 

The  order  has  been  simplified,  however. 
The  number  of  zones  has  been  reduced 
from  three  to  two  with  the  same  boundaries 
as  under  Orders  4  and  40. 

Hours  have  also  been  reduced,  the  regular 
work  week  in  school  and  municipal  corpora¬ 
tions  now  being  48  hours  instead  of  54. 
Some  of  the  exceptions  have  also  been 
eliminated.  A  60-hour  week  is  no  longer 
set  for  chauffeurs  and  their  helpers  nor  is 
a  72-hour  week  prescribed  for  firemen, 
policemen  or  policemen-firemen. 

The  following  employees  are  again  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  no  regular  work  week  and, 
as  before,  are  not  entitled  to  be  paid  at 
the  overtime  rate:  employees  engaged  in 
snow  clearing  operations,  caretakers  with 
lodgings  furnished,  employees  whose  hours 
of  work  are  unverifiable,  school  teachers, 
attendance  officers,  and  employees  of  tele¬ 
phone  exchanges  in  Zone  II  with  fewer 
than  300  subscribers. 
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Minimum  Rates  and  Overtime — In  keep¬ 
ing  with  former  practice,  the  rates  set  by 
Order  41  are  the  same  as  under  the  general 
order,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  special 
categories.  The  minimum  wage  now  pay¬ 
able  to  the  majority  of  persons  employed 
by  municipal  or  school  corporations  is  70 
cents  an  hour  in  Zone  I  and  64  cents  in 
Zone  U.  The  rates  for  office  boys  and 
messengers  and  caretakers  are  also  the  same 
as  those  set  by  Order  4  and  described 
above. 

Lower  rates  are  no  longer  set  for  inex¬ 
perienced  workers,  the  result  being  that 
employees  in  this  category  are  now  entitled 
to  the  same  minimum  wage  as  experienced 
employees,  that  is,  70  cents  or  64  cents 
an  hour,  depending  on  the  location.  Under 
the  former  order,  the  minimum  for  such 
employees  was  56  cents  in  Zone  I,  52  cents 
in  Zone  II  and  48  cents  in  Zone  III. 

Although  set  out  in  a  slightly  different 
way  because  of  the  changes  in  zones,  the 
rates  for  secretaries  of  municipal  corpora¬ 
tions  are  the  same  as  before.  The  minimum 
for  Zone  I  is  $175  a  month  and  in  Zone  II 
rates  range  from  $40  a  month  in  municip¬ 
alities  with  a  population  of  300  or  less  to 
$140  a  month  in  centres  with  a  population 
of  6,001  or  more.  In  the  counties  the 
minimum  remains  $70  a  month. 

The  rates  for  school  secretaries  again 
vary  according  to  the  number  of  property 
owners  in  the  district,  ranging  from  $30 
a  month  in  districts  with  50  ratepayers  or 


less  to  $110  in  areas  with  1,201  or  more 
ratepayers. 

The  minimum  for  attendance  officers  is 
$5  a  month  if  there  are  less  than  100 
pupils  and  $10  if  more. 

The  minimum  wage  for  school  teachers 
has  been  raised  from  $60  to  $150  a  month, 
effective  July  1,  1960.  Those  who  agree  to 
do  maintenance  work  are  to  receive  an 
additional  $5  a  month. 

The  overtime  provisions  have  been  re¬ 
vised  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  Order 
4.  As  firemen  and  policemen  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  work  up  to  144  hours  in  a 
consecutive  two-week  period,  the  special 
overtime  provision  requiring  such  employees 
to  be  paid  their  regular  rate  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1  for  every  hour  worked  beyond 
the  prescribed  limit  has  been  dropped.  This 
means  that  the  minimum  overtime  rate  for 
these  employees  is  now  the  same  as  that 
of  other  employees  governed  by  the  order, 
that  is,  one  and  one-half  times  the  minimum 
rate  with  the  usual  exemption  for  those 
hired  for  a  fixed  weekly,  monthly  or  yearly 
wage  who  earn  $60  or  more  a  week  in 
Zone  I  and  $55  in  Zone  II. 

General  Provisions — The  other  provisions 
of  the  Order,  which  are  unchanged,  are  the 
same  as  in  Order  4  except  for  a  few  minor 
details.  One  difference  is  that,  in  line  with 
former  practice,  the  revised  order  does  not 
provide  for  a  vacation  with  pay  for  em¬ 
ployees  in  municipal  and  school  corpora¬ 
tions. 


Report  of  Board 

{Continued  from  page  476) 

meal  period  to  be  arranged  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Conductor  to  permit  most  efficient 
performance  of  the  work,  but  not  later  than 
six  hours  after  starting  work.  The  des- 
patcher  will  be  notified  when  taking  meal 
period. 

Manning  of  Trains,  Etc. 

The  request  for  a  five-man  crew  on  all 
runs  is  dropped. 

Pay  Cheques  for  Vacation 

It  was  felt  no  difficulty  should  be  en¬ 
countered  in  disposing  of  this  matter  at 
the  local  level. 

Disputes  Referred  to  Board  of  Adjustment 
Clause  to  cover  agreed  to. 


Rates  of  Pay  for  Bus  Operators 

With  respect  to  the  bus  operators,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  first,  second  and  third  class 
rates  would  be  deleted  and  that  effective 
September  1,  1959  an  increase  of  8.3  per 
cent  would  apply  to  the  fourth  class  rate  in 
effect  August  31,  1959  less  1  per  cent  set 
aside  for  health  and  welfare  benefits,  and 
that  a  further  1.5  per  cent  increase  would 
apply  on  the  same  rates  effective  June  1 
1960. 

Rules  changes,  unless  otherwise  specified, 
to  become  effective  March  15,  1960. 

( Signed )  J.  C.  Anderson,  A.  W.  Roebuck, 
J.  W.  Long,  H.  Halbersteadt,  F.  A.  Collin, 
W.  D.  Thompson,  A.  Hand. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Total  of  claimants  for  benefit  in  February  up  from  both  month  and  year  earlier; 
seasonal  benefit  claimants  included  in  the  total  up  from  January  but  down  from 


February  1959,  statistics :s  show. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
factors  other  than  numbers  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  industries, 
increase  in  area  population,  influence  of 
weather  conditions,  and  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation. 

Claimants  should  not  be  interpreted  either 
as  “total  number  of  beneficiaries”  or  “total 
job  applicants”. 


Claimantst  for  unemployment  insurance 
on  February  29  numbered  814,200,  of  whom 
217,000  were  seasonal  benefit  claimants. 
This  total  was  4  per  cent  greater  than  the 
total  of  782,500  (177,100  seasonal  benefit) 
on  January  29,  and  2.3  per  cent  above  the 
figure  of  796,000  (243,000  seasonal  benefit) 
on  February  27,  1959. 

Seasonal  benefit  claimants  totalled  40,000, 
or  23  per  cent  more  than  in  January,  but 
were  26,000,  or  11  per  cent  below  the  level 
of  February  last  year.  The  number  on 
seasonal  benefit  is  lower  this  year  because, 
as  a  result  of  improved  employment  con¬ 
ditions  in  1959  over  1958,  fewer  people 
exhausted  regular  benefit,  and  because  of 
the  increase  in  the  maximum  duration  of 
regular  benefit  in  effect  since  September 
1959. 

Fishermen  included  in  the  seasonal  benefit 
claimants  on  February  29  numbered  29,000; 
on  January  29  they  totalled  26,000,  and  on 
February  27,  1959  they  numbered  28,000. 

Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  benefit 
during  February  numbered  240,300,  com¬ 
pared  with  306,600  in  January  and  220,900 
in  February  1959.  February  was  the  first 
month  since  November  1959  in  which  the 
monthly  total  of  claims  filed  was  greater 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year.  This  is  attributable  partly  to  economic 


*See  Tables  E-l  to  E-4  at  back  of  this  issue. 
tA  claimant’s  unemployment  register  is  placed  in 
the  “live  file”  at  the  local  office  as  soon  as  the 
claim  is  forwarded  for  computation.  As  a  result,  the 
count  of  claimants  at  any  given  time  inevitably 
includes  some  whose  claims  are  in  process. 


Number  of  initial  and  renewal  claims  also  up 

factors  and  partly  to  the  increase  in  the 
duration  of  benefit  in  effect  since  September 
1959. 

The  average  weekly  number  of  benefi¬ 
ciaries  was  estimated  at  677,300  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  compared  with  620,000  for  January 
and  673,400  for  February  1959. 

The  average  weekly  benefit  payment  was 
$22.00  for  February,  $21.91  for  January 
and  $21.56  for  February  1959. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  for 
February  show  that  insurance  books  or 
contribution  cards  had  been  issued  to  4,946,- 
293  employees  who  had  made  contributions 
to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  since 
April  1,  1959. 

At  February  29  employers  registered 
numbered  326,447,  an  increase  of  106  since 
January  31. 

Enforcement  Statistics 

During  February,  6,144  investigations 
were  conducted  by  enforcement  officers 
across  Canada.  Of  these,  3,528  were  spot 
checks  of  postal  and  counter  claims  to 
verify  the  fulfilment  of  statutory  conditions 
and  139  were  miscellaneous  investigations. 
The  remaining  2,477  were  investigations  in 
connection  with  claimants  suspected  of 
making  false  statements  to  obtain  benefit. 

Prosecutions  were  begun  in  137  cases, 
32  against  employers  and  105  against  claim¬ 
ants.*  Punitive  disqualifications  as  a  result 
of  claimants’  making  false  statements  or 
misrepresentations  numbered  1,573.* 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  received  in  February  totalled 
$24,841,607.92  compared  with  $29,135,- 


*These  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  investiga¬ 
tions  conducted  during  this  period. 
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805.55  in  January  and  $18,446,070.36  in 
February  1959.  Benefits  paid  in  February 
totalled  $62,585,968.43  compared  with  $54,- 
344,674.19  in  January  and  $58,037,486.77 


in  February  1959.  The  balance  in  the  fund 
on  February  29  was  $408,141,026.81;  on 
January  31  it  was  $445,885,387.32  and  on 
February  28,  1959,  $547,399,504.48. 


Decision  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  insurance  Act 


Decision  CUB-1 657A,  March  10,  1960 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  In  decision 
CUB-1657,  dated  July  21,  1959,  the  Um¬ 
pire  directed  the  board  of  referees,  pursuant 
to  the  authority  vested  in  him  under  section 
76  of  the  Act,  to  rehear  the  case  of  the 
claimant  and  in  doing  so  not  only  to 
examine  the  new  evidence  contained  in  two 
documents  which  the  interested  union  had 
submitted  during  the  oral  hearing  before 
him  in  Toronto  on  June  26,  1959,  but  also 
to  make  a  complete  review  in  its  adjudica¬ 
tion,  as  it  had  apparently  overlooked  the 
fact  that  two  separate  premises  were  in¬ 
volved. 

Accordingly,  the  board  of  referees  re¬ 
heard  the  case  in  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  on 
September  23,  1959.  The  claimant  was  not 
present  at  the  hearing  but  was  represented 
by  officials  of  the  union  mentioned  above. 

The  board  took  into  consideration  the 
new  evidence  produced.  In  addition  to  the 
brief  and  the  leaflet  submitted  at  the  oral 
hearing  before  the  Umpire,  it  consisted  of 
paragraph  16  of  a  memorandum  sent  on 
June  30,  1959  by  the  regional  claims  officer 
of  the  Commission  at  Toronto  to  the 
same  manager  by  an  official  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Nickel  Company  of  Canada  Lim¬ 
ited,  and  a  copy  of  a  press  release  issued 
by  the  Nickel  Information  Service  of  that 
company  on  January  26,  1959. 

The  letter  dated  July  16,  1959  reads  in 
part: 

We  regret,  as  we  informed  you  on  July  14, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  supply  this  information 
as  requested.  It  is  not  our  normal  practice  to 
compile  a  day-by-day  record  of  overall  produc¬ 
tion  . . . 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  start-up 
period  was  grossly  irregular  due  to  the  abnor¬ 
mal  circumstances  which  were  the  natural  result 
of  a  three-month  shut  down  of  the  entire 
production  facilities  of  the  Company.  Much  of 
the  time  immediately  following  resumption  of 
work  was  devoted  to  restoration  of  production 
facilities  to  an  operating  condition  and  to  build¬ 
ing  up  satisfactory  in-process  stocks  of  raw 
and  intermediate  materials. 

Our  study  does,  however,  indicate  that  85% 
of  the  overall  production  rate  in  effect  at  the 
time  the  strike  was  called  had  not  been  attained 
by  January  6  which  I  note  is  the  day  shown 
in  the  June  30th  memo  as  that  on  which 
approximately  85%  of  the  working  force  is 
deemed  to  have  been  recalled  . . . 


The  letter  dated  August  11,  1959  also 
reads: 

During  our  conference  this  afternoon  you 
discussed  with  me  the  three  prime  factors  in 
determining  the  location  of  our  nickel  refinery 
at  Port  Colborne  as  opposed  to  location  in  the 
Copper  Cliff  area. 

The  three  prime  reasons  were  inferred  by  your 
office  to  be  as  follows: 

(1)  An  abundant  supply  of  electricity  at 
reasonable  rates 

(2)  Adequate  supply  of  water,  and 

(3)  Accessibility  to  the  prime  market  area 
along  with  adequate  rail  and  water  trans¬ 
portation. 

This  will  confim  to  you  that  our  decision  to 
locate  the  nickel  refinery  at  Port  Colborne  was 
made  mainly  as  the  result  of  consideration  of 
the  above  factors. 

The  submission  to  the  board  of  referees 
also  contained  a  daily  record  “of  hourly 
rate  employees  returning  to  work”  at  the 
Port  Colborne  plant  following  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  strike.  It  reads: 
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Jan.  21,  1959  .  1,257 

“  22  “  1,274 

“  23  “  1,315 

“  24  “  1,317 

“  25  “  1,317 

“  26  “  1,328 


The  insurance  officer  commented:  “It  will 
be  noted  from  the  above  figures  that  on  5 
January,  1959,  the  date  on  which  the 
resumption  of  work  was  considered  to  be 
appreciable,  approximately  50%  of  the 
hourly  rated  employees  of  the  Port  Col- 
borne  plant  had  returned  to  work  and  85% 
was  not  attained  until  19  January,  1959.” 

As  the  insurance  officer  who  attended  the 
hearing  before  the  board  of  referees  had 
reported  that  the  transcript  of  the  evidence 
was  inadequate  “due  to  the  rapid  fire  man¬ 
ner”  in  which  the  oral  evidence  had  been 
given,  he  was  asked  to  prepare  a  narrative 
report,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  writer  attended  the  rehearing  of  the 
Board  of  Referees  session  at  St.  Catharines  on 
Wednesday,  23  September  1959.  The  chairman 
in  his  opening  remarks  suggested  there  were 
five  prime  points  at  issue  and  these  were  reason¬ 
ably  taken  in  turn  although  at  times  the  dis¬ 
cussion  overlapped  the  various  points  enumer¬ 
ated.  The  five  questions  are  set  out  on  page  2 
of  the  transcript  of  evidence. 

(From  the  submission  it  would  seem  that 
there  are  5  points  to  come  to  a  decision  on: — ■ 

(1)  No.  of  hourly  rated  employees  who 
went  on  strike  from  each  of  the  two  plants, 
Copper  Cliff  and  Port  Colborne. 

(2)  Are  the  Port  Colborne  and  Sudbury 
plants  considered  as  one  or  two. 

(3)  If  separated,  their  production,  return 
date  of  employees  and  the  number,  will  it  be 
treated  separately  or  both  production  employees 
may  be  considered  together  in  separate  premises. 

(4)  The  question  of  85%  being  the  basic 
percentage  used  in  both  production  and  em¬ 
ployees  as  being  returned  when  calculated  for 
the  termination  of  the  work  stoppage. 

(5)  The  date  to  be  arrived  at  with  from 
the  other  4  items  a  conclusion  may  be  derived 
therefrom). 

Question  1  dealt  primarily  with  the  number 
of  employees  at  the  Sudbury  and  Port  Col¬ 
borne  plants  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  figure 
was  14,513  as  set  out  in  the  initial  submission. 

The  second  point  raised  was  whether  or  not 
the  Sudbury  (which  includes  the  mill  and 
smelter  at  Copper  Cliff  and  all  adjacent  mining 
properties)  and  Port  Colborne  plants  constitute 
separate  premises.  It  was  agreed,  after  some 
discussion  among  the  union  and  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Referees,  they  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  separate  premises  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  but  were  an  integrated  part  of  a 
continuous  operation,  being  geographically 
separated  for  reasons  as  set  out  on  page  7  of 
the  submission  to  the  Board  of  Referees.  They 
established,  to  their  satisfaction,  that  one  would 
not  operate  without  the  other  and  while  they 
have  separate  locals,  they  nevertheless  bargained 
as  a  unit  with  the  employer. 

The  third  point  raised  a  question  only  that 
if  they  were  found  to  be  separate  premises  then 
the  production  quotas  necessary  to  establish 


an  appreciable  resumption  of  work  would  have 
to  be  considered  on  an  individual  basis.  This 
question  no  longer  became  pertinent  when  the 
point  raised  in  question  2  was  decided  in 
favour  of  one  operation. 

Question  4  introduced  the  85%  yard  stick 
established  by  various  Umpires  as  constituting 
percentage  required  in  either  personnel  recalled 
or  production  attained  or  both.  The  employee 
member,  Mr.  W.  J.  Marshall,  a  member  of 
the  UAW  union  and  international  representa¬ 
tive,  was  quite  emphatic  in  expressing  the 
union’s  viewpoint  on  this  percentage  require¬ 
ment.  He  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  was  the 
research  director  and  union  representative,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Robinson  of  the  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter 
Workers  Union,  that  there  should  be  no  “gim¬ 
micks”  associated  with  the  denial  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefit  from  the  day  following 
the  signing  of  the  bargaining  agreement  with 
the  employer.  In  this  case  they  argued  to  the 
effect  that  following  the  signing  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  19  December  1958,  employees  of 
International  Nickel  Co.  should  have  been 
entitled  to  benefit  from  20  December  1958  on. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  agreement  signed 
had  to  be  ratified  by  the  employees  and  this 
was  not  completed  until  23  December  1958 
and  that  the  employer  and  the  union  both  felt 
it  not  advisable  to  recall  anybody  the  day 
before  Christmas  and  therefore  the  day  the 
first  persons  were  recalled  was  26  December 
1958.  At  best  they  insisted  that  relief  from 
disqualification  should  have  occurred  as  of  this 
date.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  chairman  that 
if  they  wished  to  have  serious  consideration 
given  to  this  particular  point,  it  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  various  unions  for  discussion 
with  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Advisory 
Board. 

Following  some  lengthy  discussion,  all  parties 
agreed  that  they  had  to  be  guided  by  the 
present  jurisprudence  established  by  the  Umpire 
and  that  85%  was,  under  usual  conditions, 
necessary,  having  due  respect  to  personnel  and 
production.  The  union  representative  chose  to 
dismiss  the  letter  from  the  employer  under  date 
of  16  July  1959  in  relation  to  production 
attained  on  a  day  to  day  basis  following  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute.  He  inferred  that  the  com¬ 
pany  were  unwilling  to  furnish  day  to  day 
production  figures  even  though  the  employer 
pointed  out  the  complexity  of  their  operations 
prevented  this  and  more  so,  due  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  starting  up  following  a  three  months’ 
strike. 

At  this  time  and  several  times  later  I  drew 
to  the  attention  of  the  union  representative  that 
the  Commission  did  not  lightly  regard  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  statement  as  of  no  consequence  because 
they  could  not  furnish  day  to  day  production 
figures.  The  commission  did,  however,  accept 
the  statement  furnished  by  the  employer  as 
authentic  when  they  stated  that,  as  a  result 
of  their  study,  it  was  indicated  that  85%  of 
the  overall  production  rate  in  effect  at  the 
time  the  strike  was  called  had  not  been  attained 
by  6  January  1959,  etc.  The  union  representa¬ 
tive  stated  that  all  we  had  was  a  lot  of  shadow 
boxing  regarding  production  figures.  Several 
times  I  again  stated  the  Commission  accepted 
the  factual  evidence  in  the  employer’s  letter  of 
16  July  1959  and  pointed  out  the  following. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  return  to  work  was 
the  re-implementation  of  the  40-hour  work 
week.  In  turn,  I  pointed  out  that  even  working 
a  40-hour  week  in  contrast  to  the  32-hour  week 
they  were  working  on  23  September  1958,  they 
still  were  unable  to  turn  out  85%  of  the 
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production  previously  attained.  This  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  due  to  the  shutdown  on  account  of 
the  strike,  it  was  not  feasible  to  reach  their 
potential  at  this  time.  The  union  further  argued 
that  the  employer  had  two  choices  to  make 
early  in  June  1958  and  that  was  to  implement 
further  lay-offs  in  addition  to  the  1200  laid  off 
in  March  1958  or  reduce  the  work  week  to 
32  hours.  He  insisted  that  this  decision  saved 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  a  very  sub- 
stantial  loss  and  that  we  should  take  this  into 
consideration  when  considering  work  resump¬ 
tion.  The  union  finally  dropped  the  question  of 
production  attained  and  chose  to  argue  the 
point  on  the  20%  allowance  for  a  four-day 
week,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  85%  should 
be  based  on  80%  of  the  personnel  recalled,  etc. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  employee  repre¬ 
sentative  chose  to  call  it  man  hours  worked 
and  that  there  should  be  85%  of  80%  of  the 
man  hours  of  production  worked  in  effect  on 
u  September  1958.  I  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  only  two  requirements  the  Commission  were 
concerned  with  under  the  Act  were  personnel 
recalled  and  production  attained  and  that  if 
they  want  to  introduce  man  hours  worked  that 
was  something  new  and  aside  from  the  require¬ 
ments.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  man  hours 
ot  employment  have  been  introduced  in  the 
minority  report  of  the  dissenting  employee 
member  at  this  hearing. 

The  union  representative,  Mr.  H.  L.  Robinson, 
stated  that  the  Commission  were  in  error  when 
they  referred  to  the  news  item  published  by 
the  Financial  Post  which  was  in  the  form  of  a 
brochure  and  filed  as  an  exhibit.  This  news 
item  was  dated  26  January  1959  and  the  union 
representative  referred  me  to  an  item  in  the 
same  brochure  under  date  of  2  January  1959. 
It  was  his  contention  that  production  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  20%  by  a  stepped-up  programme.  This 
stepped-up  production  percentage  was  quoted 
in  the  release  under  date  of  26  January  1959 
but  it  was  not  so  stated  in  the  press  release  of 
2  January  1959.  However,  in  the  press  release 
of  2  January  1959,  it  reads  as  follows:  “Inter¬ 
national  Nickel  Company  plans  to  maintain 
output  at  a  rate  of  some  ten  thousand  tons 
a  month  each  of  nickel  and  copper  which  is 
almost  20%  higher  than  before  the  start  of 
the  recent  strike.” 

I  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  on  6  January  1959,  it  was  only 
the  employer’s  plans  at  that  date  and  as  there 
is  no  production  shift  on  the  week-ends,  it  did 
not  have  much  bearing.  It  was  more  reasonable 
to  consider  that  there  had  been  some  culmina¬ 
tion  of  this  plan  somewhere  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  26  January  1959  and  that  this  increased 
production  was  non-existent  on  6  January 
1959  when  we  terminated  disqualifications  under 
Section  63  on  the  basis  of  employees  recalled. 

Further  arguments  were  advanced  by  the 
union  to  the  effect  that  there  never  had  been 
any  reduced  production  because  the  employer 
was  in  a  position  to  make  all  deliveries  from 
stock  piles  to  his  customers  during  the  strike. 
The  employee  member  of  the  Board  agreed  with 
this  thinking,  stating  that  they  had  immense 
stock  reserves  both  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States  in  bond  to  the  U.S.  government. 
The  union  representative  placed  considerable 
value  on  the  employer’s  brief  as  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
which  was  included  as  an  exhibit  and  which 
the  union  used  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  an 
increased  wage  demand  when  presenting  their 
case.  We  could  find  no  significant  information 


in  this  lengthy  report  that  would  necessarily 
apply  to  the  implementation  of  section  63  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  and  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  requirements  as  to  an  appreciable 
resumption  of  production  following  the  work 
stoppage  due  to  the  strike. 

The  board,  by  a  majority  decision,  dis¬ 
missed  the  appeal.  Its  decision  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

...  At  the  request  of  the  Umpire  due  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  regarding  both  Port  Col- 
borne  and  Copper  Cliff  being  separate  premises. 
This  was  clarified  that  owing  to  the  method 
of  production  it  was  not  possible  to  separate 
the  plants,  but  to  deal  with  them  as  one  unit. 
The  85%  based  as  the  calculating  figure  for 
the  return  of  both  production  and  employees, 
was  founded  on  other  decision  CUB-1158.  It 
was  agreed  that  this  would  be  the  basis  of 
calculation. 

The  Board  after  hearing  the  oral  evidence  of 
the  several  members,  and  taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  new  evidence  produced,  also  the 
request  of  the  Umpire  regarding  separate  prem¬ 
ises,  and  the  evidence  in  the  submission,  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  there  were  84.19%  em¬ 
ployees  returned  to  work  on  January  6th,  1959, 
hence  the  termination  of  the  work  stoppage 
would  be  January  5th,  1959  . . . 

The  dissenting  member  of  the  board  of 
referees  stated,  in  part,  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  the  85%  which  being  an 
interpretation  of  Section  63  (1)  (a)  of  the  Act 
which  has  been  interpreted  by  various  umpires, 
this  case  being  of  a  unique  nature,  I  would 
respectfully  submit  that  the  85%  ruling  should 
not  be  applicable.  In  fact  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  this  percentage  should  either  be 
modified  or  on  the  resumption  of  work  those 
employees  in  a  strike  bound  plant  not  being 
recalled  immediately,  providing  they  are  willing 
and  able  to  accept  other  employment,  should 
qualify  for  benefit  under  the  Regulations  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act . . . 

Because  the  Company  were  either  unable, 
or  unwilling  to  supply  production  figures,  the 
only  fair  basis  on  which  I  can  adjudicate  this 
claim  is  to  work  on  the  assumption  that  14,513 
employees  were  employed  prior  to  the  strike, 
on  a  32-hour  week.  This  in  essence  is  a  20% 
reduction  in  the  normal  work  week  and  in 
applying  the  85%  yardstick,  this  I  submit 
should  be  used  on  the  basis  of  man  hours 
which  will  decrease  the  11,611  employees  to 
9,869  employees,  which  in  turn  based  on  the 
percentage  figures  would  in  turn  have  made 
the  disqualification  from  December  23rd,  1958, 
to  January  4th,  1959  . . . 

From  the  board  of  referees’  decision  of 
September  23,  1959,  the  interested  union 
appealed  to  the  Umpire  on  the  following 
grounds : 

First,  that  the  principle  that  at  the  end  of 
a  strike,  workers  are  disqualified  from  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  benefit  until  there  has  been 
a  substantial  resumption  of  work  (usually 
deemed  to  be  when  production  or  the  number 
of  employees  back  at  work,  or  both,  depending 
upon  the  circumstances,  have  reached  85%  of 
what  they  were  immediately  before  the  strike 
began)  is  wrong  and  unfair; 

Secondly,  that  the  above  principle  was  incor¬ 
rectly  applied  in  this  case; 
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Thirdly,  the  Board  made  its  decision  on  the 
basis  of  the  fact,  not  disputed  by  the  Union, 
that  84.19%  of  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  International  Nickel  Company  in  Sudbury 
and  Port  Colborne  had  returned  to  work  on 
Tuesday,  January  6,  1959.  However,  the  Board 
made  this  decision  without  taking  any  steps  to 
obtain  the  additional  information  which  the 
Union  requested  and  which  would  have  enabled 
the  Board  to  arrive  at  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  above  fact. 

This  is  a  test  case,  chosen  to  represent  all 
hourly  rated  employees  of  the  International 
Nickel  Company  both  at  Coppercliif  and  Port 
Colborne,  whose  disqualification  from  benefit 
was  ruled  to  have  terminated  January  5,  1959. 

The  union  also  requested  a  further  oral 
hearing  before  him,  which  was  held  in 
Toronto  on  February  4,  1960.  The  union 
was  represented  by  H.  L.  Robinson,  its 
Research  Director,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
President  and  the  Vice-President  respec¬ 
tively  of  Local  637,  and  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission  by  F.  G.  Power  and 
G.  I.  Shearer. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  For  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  it  seems,  the  appellant  union 
did  not  question  the  fact  that  the  represen¬ 
tative  claimant  had  lost  his  employment 
on  September  24,  1958  by  reason  of  a 
stoppage  of  work  attributable  to  a  labour 
dispute  at  the  premises  at  which  he  was 
employed  and  thereby  came  within  the  pur¬ 
view  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  63  of  the 
Act;  nor  did  the  union  contend  that  the 
claimant  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
relieving  provisions  of  subsection  (2)  of 
that  section.  The  objections  raised  by  the 
union  are  concerned  solely  with  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  disqualification  as  imposed  by 
the  insurance  officer  and,  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  oral  representations  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  union’s  representative  at  the 
hearings  before  me,  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

1.  The  disqualification  should  have  been  made 
to  terminate  on  the  day  the  labour  dispute  was 
settled;  or,  failing  that, 

2.  The  determination  by  the  insurance  officer 
of  the  date  of  the  resumption  of  work  should 
have  taken  into  account 

(a)  that  the  work  on  the  premises  had,  for 
some  time  before  the  strike,  been  operating  on 
a  32-hour  week  due  to  large  stocks  of  unsold 
mckel  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  and 
.  (b)  that,  after  the  strike,  the  employees  were 
immediately  placed  on  a  40-hour  week,  as  the 
company  intended  to  increase  its  output  about 
20%  higher  than  before  the  strike  to  restore 
its  customer  inventories  as  well  as  replenish 
its  working  stocks. 

The  first  one  of  the  union’s  objections  is 
contrary  to  the  explicit  wording  of  sub¬ 
section  (1)  (a)  of  section  63  of  the  Act, 
which  provides  that  a  claimant  who  has 
lost  his  employment  by  reason  of  a  stop¬ 
page  of  work  attributable  to  a  labour  dis¬ 
pute  is  disqualified  from  receiving  benefit 


“until  the  termination  of  the  stoppage  of 
work”.  Consequently,  whether  that  provi¬ 
sion  is  based  on  a  “wrong  and  unfair” 
principle  cannot  be  a  relevant  consideration 
in  deciding  the  point  at  issue,  as  I  must  take 
the  law  as  I  find  it.  Moreover,  I  believe  it 
must  be  based  on  a  sound  and  logical 
principle  in  view  of  the  admitted  fact  that 
a  force  once  set  in  motion  may  produce 
effects  which  can  be  assessed  only  after  an 
interval  has  elapsed.  For  example,  in  the 
case  dealt  with  in  the  Umpire’s  decision 
CUB-827,  the  stoppage  of  work,  as  a  normal 
consequence,  had  resulted  in  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  employer’s  premises  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  these  could  not  be  reconditioned 
or  repaired  for  an  immediate  resumption  of 
work  upon  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The 
Umpire  held  in  that  case  that  the  extended 
stoppage  was  due  to  the  labour  dispute  for 
the  period  required  to  place  the  premises 
and  equipment  in  working  condition,  as 
the  record  did  not  support  the  contention 
that  the  employer  had  chosen  deliberately 
to  keep  the  plant  idle  to  suit  his  own 
convenience. 

In  the  present  case,  the  record  shows 
that  if  the  company  did  not  recall  all  of 
its  employees  to  work  immediately  after 
the  settlement  of  the  labour  dispute,  it  was 
“due  to  the  abnormal  circumstances  which 
were  the  natural  result  of  a  three-month 
shutdown  of  the  entire  production  facilities 
of  the  Company”  and,  as  a  consequence, 
“much  of  the  time”  following  the  settle¬ 
ment  “was  devoted  to  restoration  of  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  to  an  operating  condition 
and  to  building  up  satisfactory  in-process 
stocks  of  raw  and  intermediate  materials”. 
If  the  statistical  data  which  I  am  about  to 
examine  should  show  also  that  a  substan¬ 
tial  resumption  of  work  did  not  take  place 
at  the  company’s  premises  until  some  time 
after  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  the 
extended  stoppage,  in  the  absence  of  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  to  the  contrary,  shall  have 
to  be  attributed  to  a  direct  and  normal 
consequence  of  the  labour  dispute. 

The  information  supplied  by  the  com¬ 
pany  with  respect  to  the  resumption  of  its 
operations  indicates  that  “85%  of  the  over¬ 
all  production  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
strike  was  called  had  not  been  attained  by 
January  6”.  That  information  does  not 
show  when  such  a  rate  was  attained,  nor 
does  it  differentiate  between  the  respective 
rates  of  production  reached  at  each  one  of 
the  two  plants  involved  in  the  present  case, 
which  is  essential  because,  as  I  intimated 
in  referring  this  case  to  the  board  of 
referees,  we  are  here  dealing  with  two 
separate  premises. 
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The  distance  between  the  two  plants — 
both  situated  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
but  one  in  Copper  Cliff,  which  is  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  province,  and 
the  other  in  Port  Colborne,  which  is  in 
the  south-western  part  thereof — is  approx¬ 
imately  350  miles.  Under  these  geographical 
conditions,  and  no  matter  how  tightly 
integrated  or  interdependent,  functionally  or 
otherwise,  those  plants  were,  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  they  were,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  company’s  operations,  the  same  prem¬ 
ises  has  no  more  foundation  in  law  than 
it  has.  in  fact.  Nor  can  the  reasons  which 
allegedly  prompted  the  company  to  build 
one  of  the  plants  in  question  at  Port  Col¬ 
borne  rather  than  near  or  at  Copper  Cliff 
be  considered  otherwise  than  as  additional 
and  more  convincing  reasons  why  they 
should  be  separate  units. 

It  is  a  general  rule  of  statutory  construc¬ 
tion  that  if  a  statute  uses  a  term  which  is 
not  explicitly  defined  in  the  statute  itself, 
such  term  is  used  in  its  commonly  and 
generally  accepted  sense  or  meaning.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  absence  of  a  definition  in 
the  Act  of  the  terms  “factory,”  “workshop” 
and  “premises”  as  used  in  section  63,  such 
terms  must  be  given  their  commonly  or 
generally  accepted  meaning,  that  is,  as 
referring  to  the  geographical  location  of 
any  unit  of  an  enterprise.  That  such  was 
also  the  intended  meaning  of  those  terms  is 
made  clear  enough  in  subsection  (3)  of  that 
section,  which  provides  that  each  depart¬ 
ment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate 
factory  or  workshop  for  the  purpose  of 
section  63,  whenever  separate  branches  of 
work  commonly  carried  on  as  separate 
businesses  in  separate  premises  happen  to 
be  carried  on  in  separate  departments  “on 
the  same  premises”. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  legislator’s  apparent  intent  was  to 
give  a  claimant  such  protection  or  relief 
from  disqualification  as  could  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  labour  dispute  which 
caused  his  loss  of  employment  did  not 
occur  at  the  factory,  etc.,  at  which  he  was 
employed,  but  at  some  other  factory,  etc., 
and  this  notwithstanding  that  both  premises 
were  owned  and  operated  by  the  same 
person. 


Consequently,  the  question  of  the  date 
of  the  termination  of  the  stoppage  of  work, 
which  I  have  to  decide,  must  be  examined 
in  the  light  of  my  finding  that  there  are 
two  separate  premises  involved  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  information  supplied  by  the 
company  does  not  differentiate  between  the 
respective  rates  of  production  reached  at 
each  one  of  those  two  plants.  As  a  result,  I 
am.  therefore,  left  with  no  alternative  but 
to  decide  that  question  on  the  basis  of  the 
daily  record  of  the  hourly  rated  employees 
returning  to  work  after  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute  at  Port  Colborne  and  Copper 
Cliff  respectively. 

In  that  connection,  the  record  shows  that 
the  insurance  officer  and  the  board  of 
referees  were  very  generous  in  considering 
that  a  substantial  resumption  of  work  had 
already  taken  place  on  January  6,  1959. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  81  per  cent  of  the 
employees  had  by  then  resumed  work  at 
Copper  Cliff  and  only  53  per  cent  at  Port 
Colborne,  and  this,  particularly  in  respect 
of  the  latter  plant,  falls  short  of  the  per¬ 
centage  usually  considered  to  be  sufficient 
to  rule  that  a  stoppage  of  work  has  ter¬ 
minated,  i.e.,  85  per  cent.  However,  I  will 
not  disturb  their  erroneous  finding  as  my 
decision,  in  view  of  section  80  of  the  Act. 
can  have  no  practical  effect  on  the  benefit 
already  paid  as  a  result  of  the  board’s 
decision.  In  other  words,  my  decision  has 
but  academic  interest  in  that  respect. 

The  point  raised  by  the  union  regarding 
the  working  week  having  been  shorter  before 
the  strike  than  after  is  one  that  cannot 
carry  any  weight  in  the  absence  of  definite 
evidence  that  the  employer’s  delay  in  recall¬ 
ing  the  employees  to  work  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  dispute  was  due  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  decision  to  increase  its  production 
rather  than  to  factors  which  had  arisen  out 
of  and  were  attributable  to  the  dispute. 
To  say  that  this  latter  situation  was  the  one 
which  prevailed  is  a  reasonable  assumption, 
as  it  seems  that  the  company’s  decision  to 
increase  its  output  should  have  had  the 
effect  of  expediting  rather  than  retarding 
their  return  to  work. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  union’s  appeal 
is  dismissed. 


U.S.  Employment  Up,  Employment  Down  in  March 

Primarily  because  the  weather  was  abnormally  severe — the  worst  in  any  March 
since  1941 — employment  fell  and  unemployment  rose  in  the  United  States  in  March,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  reported  last  month.  The  usual  pattern  for  March  is  just  the 
opposite. 

Employment  totalled  64,257,000,  a  decline  of  253,000  from  February.  Unemployment 
amounted  to  4,206,000,  an  increase  of  275,000.  The  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  rose  to  5.4  from  4.8  per  cent. 
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LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  March 
Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  March  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  185  wage  schedules  for  inclusion 
in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Government  and  its 
Crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction,  remodelling, 
repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  163  contracts  in  these  categries  was 
awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to  trade 
unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of  the 
contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading  provide 

that: 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by  provincial 
legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 


Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Contracts  awarded  in  March  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment  were 


as  follows: 

Department  No.  of  Contracts  Aggregate  Amount 

Post  Office  .  9  $164.046.1 1 

RCMP  .  3  6,863.00 

Transport  .  1  98,373.21 


(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
provide  that: 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen;  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those  established 
by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Government 
contracts  for  works  of  construction  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
contain  provisions  to  secure  the  payment  of 
wages  generally  accepted  as  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  each  trade  or  classification  employed 
in  the  district  where  the  work  is  being  per¬ 
formed. 

The  practice  of  Government  departments 
and  those  Crown  corporations  to  which  the 
legislation  applies,  before  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  work  of  construction,  re¬ 
modelling,  repair  or  demolition,  is  to  obtain 
wage  schedules  from  the  Department  of 
Labour  showing  the  applicable  wage  rate 
for  each  classification  of  workmen  deemed 
to  be  required  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


These  wage  schedules  are  thereupon  in¬ 
cluded  with  other  relevant  labour  condi¬ 
tions  as  terms  of  such  contracts  to  be 
observed  by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  in  advance  the  classifications  to 
be  employed  in  the  execution  of  a  contract. 
A  statement  of  the  labour  conditions  which 
must  be  observed  in  every  such  contract 
is  however,  included  therein  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  and  effect  as  those  which  apply 
in  works  of  construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s  Fair 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legislation 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa. 
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or  if  there  be  no  such  custom^lhJn  fa^an? reasonable  hour?  °f  thC  trade  in  the  district> 

Intfe  °thol  f«ednby  custom  of^the  I'rade^in^d" ,  °f  Lab°Ur  for  a11  hour* 
and  reasonable  hours;  01  lne  trade  ln  the  district,  or  in  excess  of  fair 

race  |  nLfonalPeoSrSn,ShCojoubre  heTas  l°  ,emP,0-vment  because  of  his 

to  alleged  discrimination.)  8  ’  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 

Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  March 

arrest!  ,r°m  '7 

subcontractors,  to  apfJy  the  wage  fates  and  X  "X A  “”>«>«ors,  or  their 
by  the  schedule  of  labour  conditions  fnrm.no  *  t  condldons  of  employment  required 
for  distribution  tbe  4o”  wort"?  LnZXl  P  °f  CO",raa'  This  am°“"‘  » 

Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  March 

Clause  providing  "rn<thi°°o bsel mnt e  “f ‘c“  ren™  ofiail'lnd'0?!^  'hi  0',,eral  Fair  Wases 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  e.Vht  ne/  ti  j  i,/nd  reas°nable  rates  of  wages  and 

Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  .ith  an,  lues, Pc'S  w£h"day1r^^^^  ,ha 

Department  of  Agriculture 

ExpeftaeSr St°ra8e  Md8  * 

&  eanal  exeavation.  Eyebrow  Lake  Diversion  ’  C°nStrUC,,on  <*  dykes 


Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

countetPfops7/  ^hFray^Ternteef^egin'n '5lskr°Superfor'apbun)bino8ft)rjjealiln'’en*piunib'  ^ 

O  A  Barker  Construction,  *supplv  &  installation  of  21  „ioot-  .  .  7  Victoria  a  C. 

rental  units,  Veterans  Projects  6,  6A  &7.  "  P  tlC  iaminated  counter  tops  in 

Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 

Meadow  Lake  Indian  Agency  Sask •  Huber  FWtr.v  r  ia 

Interior  Plumbing  &  Heating,  plumbing  improvements,  St  George’s  IRS  ^  ^  C 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 

Summer-side  P  E  I:  Universal  Electric,  Division  of  Univex  Electrical  rnno  *• 

&  Engineering  Ltd,  installation  of  tele-communication  cable  RCAF  S  ,1^  °? 

N  S:  Standard  Construe, ion  Co  Ltd.  alteraiions  ,o  fcfcon^  bUg  C  5  SS 
Francis  Hanktn  &  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  ash  silo  central  heatina  m  ’  t 
Shearwater.  Greenwood  N  S:  Valley  Services  Ltd  installation  of  t  i  1  ng  p.lant>  HMCS> 
RCAF  Station.  Sr  Johns  Que:  Cribb ConTuldon ci>  IS  S^clT57n,Catl0n  ^ 
&  installation  of  steam  generator,  RCAF  Station.  Rockcliffe  Onf  LaSr.0^  h°US-e 
renovation  of  bldg  No  92,  RCAF  Station.  Uplands  Ont :  Koppers  of'  Canada TufT3™”’ 
facture  &  installation  of  acoustic  treatment  of  exhaust  silencer  for  hivh  sneed  •  ’a  Z113111*' 
NAE.  Sarcee  Alta:  McIntosh  Equipment  Ltd,  construction  of  POL^frvke  statTon^  £  ’ 

ment  in  Camp.  Whitehorse  Y  T:  Electric  Power  Equipment  Ltd  rehabilitation  of  f 
distribution  system,  RCAF  Station.  ’  hation  of  electrical 

Building  and  Maintenance 

Camp  Borden  Ont:  McNeilly  &  Bavington  Ltd,  repainting  interior  of  23  bldgs-  Burnlev 
SomfE^acksPaUl  Paimi"S  *  D“ora,inS’  Piling  of  4»  PMQs  F« 
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Department  ot  Defence  Production 

Goose  Bay  Labrador:  Morin  &  Plante  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  stainless  steel  canopies 
RCAF  Station'  St  John’s  Nfld:  Mrs  Annie  Manderson,  catering  Cornwallis  N  S  Canada 
Catering  Co  Ltd,  catering.  Halifax  N  S:  Barffield  &  Miles,  interior  fire  retardent  painting 
of  Bide  8-2*1  Temporary  Hospital,  HMCS  Stadacona;  Maritime  Automatic  Sprinkler  Ltd, 
»pp!y  4Si»«'aJS  of  automatic  fire  protection  system.  Naval  Garage  HMC :  Docked 
Quebec  Que:  Adjutor  Pouliot,  interior  painting  &  repair  of  Bldgs  1,  2,  3  &.  4,  Artl1  ^  J 
Park  Hagersville  Ont:  Williamson  Roofing  &  Sheet  Metal  Works,  re-roofing  Hangar  No. 
7  Military  Camp.  Hamilton  Ont:  Beaver  Lumber  Co  Ltd,  repairs  &  renovations  to  Bldg 
No  5  HMCS  Star.  Napanee  Ont:  H  J  McFarland  Construction  Co  Ltd,  replacement  of 
drill  hall  floor,  Armoury.  Petawawa  Ont:  Acme  Spraying  &  Caulking,  repainting  mt‘'ri°r 
of  Bide  1-57  Camp.  Toronto  Ont:  Willard  &  Bluj,  interior  re-pamting  of  four  bldgs 
at  No  6  Personnel  Depot,  Sunnybrook  Park.  Trenton  Ont:  Walker  Painting  &  Decorating 
Co  Ltd,  interior  painting  of  No  2  Administration  Bldg,  RCAF  Station.  Fort  Churchill 
Man:  Canada  Catering  Co  Ltd,  catering.  Winnipeg  Man:  Canadian  Rogers  Western  Ltd, 
repair  of  composition  &  tar  roofs,  Fort  Osborne  Barracks.  Saskatoon  Sask:  W  J  Englis 
&  Co  Ltd  re-roofing  drill  hall  bldg,  FIMCS  Unicorn.  Calgary  Alta:  Custom  Floor 
Coverings  Ltd,  installation  of  floors  in  rooms,  Mewata  Armouries;  Canadian  Western 
Natural  Gas  Co  Ltd,  ^replacement  of  gas  main  &  related  work  throughout  PMQ  area, 
RCAF  Station,  Lincoln  Park.  Esquimalt  B  C:  Pacific  Sheet  Metal  Works  Ltd,  re-roofing 
of  bldg  No  8,  HMC  Dockyard.  North  Jericho  B  C:  Thorn  &  Co  Ltd,  application  of 
asphalt  &  gravel  roof  on  Hangar  7.  Prince  Rupert  B  C:  Eby  &  Sons  Ltd,  re-roofing  of 
bldgs,  HMCS  Chatham.  Vernon  B  C:  Inland  Painters  &  Decorators,  supply  &  installation 
of  flooring  of  five  bldgs,  Military  Camp.  Mile  Post  1083  ( Destruction  Bay)  Y  T:  Samson- 
Kmet  Floorshop  Ltd,  painting  of  row  housing,  North  West  Highway  System;  Whitehorse 
Electric  Co  Ltd,  electrical  repairs,  row  housing,  North  West  Highway  System. 


Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 

Frobisher  Bay  N  W  T:  The  Tower  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  Industrial  Bldg, 
Airbase. 

Department  of  Public  Works 

Campbellton  Nfld:  Cape  Horn  Construction  Co  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction.  Harbour 
Grace  Nfld:  Allied  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  federal  bldg.  St  John’s  Nfld: 
Avalon  Construction  &  Engineering  Ltd,  alterations  to  canteen,  Customs  Bldg.  Borden 
PEI:  M  F  Schurman  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  inspection  station  for  Department  of 
Agriculture.  PEI  National  Park  P  E  I:  Curran  &  Briggs  Ltd,  paving,  Dalvay  to  Brackley 
Point  Beach,  8.0  miles,  Gulf  Shore  Road.  Clarke’s  Harbour  N  S:  Rodney  Contractors  Ltd, 
construction  of  post  office.  Cornwallis  N  S:  Cameron  Contracting  Ltd,  removal  of  jetty, 
HMCS  Cornwallis.  Dartmouth  N  S:  Ellis-Don  Ltd,  construction  of  shops  bldg  for 
Department  of  Transport.  Little  River  N  S:  Clare  Construction  Co  Ltd,  breakwater  repairs. 
Little  Lameque  N  B:  Corneau  &  Savoie  Construction  Ltd,  wharf  repairs.  McEachem’s 
Point  N  B:  Diamond  Construction  (1955)  Ltd,  wharf  extension.  St  Stephen  N  B:  RE 
MacCready,  alterations  &  additions  to  Customs  &  Immigration  Bldg.  Baie  St  Paul  Que: 
Charles  Eugene  Tremblay,  addition  &  alterations,  post  office.  Grande  Riviere  Que:  Edouard 
Perron  &  Arthur  Morin,  erection  of  post  office  bldg.  La  Tuque  Que:  Sylvio  Beland, 
reconstruction  of  wharf.  Mont  Laurier  Que:  Dufort  &  Lavoie,  construction  of  wharf. 
Montreal  Que:  Allied  Bldg  Services  Ltd,  cleaning  interior  of  customs  examining  warehouse; 
McGill  Window  Cleaning  Co,  cleaning  windows  of  federal  bldgs  &  bldgs  under  lease; 
Richard  Nantel,  removal  of  ashes,  garbage,  etc  from  federal  bldgs;  Caplan  Construction 
Ltd,  repairs  to  Postal  Station  “B”  for  accommodation  for  Trans-Canada  Airlines.  Outre- 
mont  Que:  Noma  Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  to  Postal  Station.  Quebec  Que:  Entre- 
tiens  Industriels  &  Sanitaires  Orleans  Enr,  cleaning  interior  of  Pollack  Bldg.  Ste  Anne  de 
la  Pocatiere  Que:  Kebec  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  headerhouse,  Experimental 
Farm.  St  Maxime  de  Scott  Que:  Benoit  Grenier,  erection  of  post  office  bldg.  St  Pamphile 
Que:  Gerard  Dube,  erection  of  post  office  bldg.  Varennes  Que:  Danis  Construction  Inc, 
wharf  reconstruction.  Belle  River  Ont:  Dean  Construction  Co  Ltd,  reconstruction  of  east 
training  wall.  Dundas  Ont:  T  A  Gowling  Construction  Co,  alterations  &  additions  to 
federal  bldg.  Hamilton  Ont:  Canadian  Dredge  &  Dock  Co  Ltd,  harbour  repairs  &  improve¬ 
ments,  Burlington  Beach  Wharf,  Stage  3;  Ontario  Marine  &  Dredging  Ltd,  repairs  to 
fenders,  Wellington  St  Extension.  Niagara  Falls  Ont:  Stewart  Hinan  Corp  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  UIC  office  bldg.  Norwich  Ont:  McKinney  Lumber  Co  Ltd,  alterations  &  remodelling 
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Ont^c^'Buildkig^Cleaidn^Co^Ltd51^  f  ^T’  Const™ction  of  Post  office-  Ottawa  Ont: 
D’Aoust  Construcdon  LH  i  ^  T  C!eamng’  Slr  Charles  TuPPer  Bldg;  William 

Mr?  la  rr  t°0f  a 

BW^Clean^ng^ ^cleanln^^nterior^  ^Empire^Mg-^  Allkd^BMg^Sefvices^^LM  ” 

interior  of  Kent-Albert  Bide  Rov  Soderlind  * Pn Tm  8  ,Sei,vlces.  Ltd>  cleaning 
H-7  &  H-10  tNiitrition  TO-  •  •  x y  A>oaerJmd  &  Co  Ltd,  general  alterations  to  rooms 

sr  zskri^T" 

Tmomo  Om-  Wm  ni  alterations  4  improvements  to  postal  accommodation,  federal  bldg 

iSZ  °b££;  N?wHYr„rrk  ^  ^ 

bides  under  lease-  Alli«l  liK  ■  f!?8  Ltd  cleaning  windows  in  federal  bldgs  & 

Branch  Man A v  pi  /  cServicresJLtd’  Waning  interior  of  MacKenzie  Bldg.  Fisher 

AIRe^SSi^'a,<SdtrSi0nf°f  Vf £; 

^ss=2^-^r*sESJ32 

Sc,io^Sr £J£  ZToZ  S  j£"££  Construction" Co 

co^SrrfedirSi  S'  So"s  Co  ,o<“lS 

SSiJjC'  Sr?  “d8C  ,C5  L“-  °“P™  “s  la^ 

^  c .  ...  ,  .  ex  Baik  &  Son  Ltd,  construction  of  federal  bldg  Prince  George  R  C- 

Servic^fid^'f’  1Dteri0r  Pamting  °f  federal  bldg-  louver  B  C:M^y  MaSenance 
alterations  to  «  ?h  h^8  “Tf "  °A  NCW  Customs  BIdS!  Coronation  Construction  Co  Ltd 
house  ' B C^R K'  ?,epart”ent  of  ^heries,  Old  Customs  Examining  Ware- 
(floats)  Kirkland  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  boat  harbour 

Contracts  Containing  the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 

Molr?  ?  ^ndrewr  Idcbb’  interior  painting  &  plaster  repairs,  federal  bldg 
Hahfajc  N  S:  Martin  &  Moore  Ltd,  interior  painting,  federal  bldg;  Braden  J  Keefe  altera 

“7  l°cPZT  c1- ,LiVerP00!-  N  S\Rr/"  W,lliams-  Pa“”S.  faderal bUg.  T™ 

cCurdy’ a^oustlc  work.’  federal  bldg.  Point  Sapin  N  B:  Leo  LeBlanc,  dredging 
Cabano  Que.  Alfred  Caron,  pamting  &  replacement  of  glass,  public  bldg.  Chandler  One: 

1  fn  Panting’  jntenor  repairs  &  repainting,  federal  bldg.  Montreal  Que:  Otis  Elevator  Co 
Ltd  elevator  alterations,  1631  Delorimier  St.  Quebec  Que:  Paul  Hend  Lafond,  Action 
of  new  stairs,  Champlain  Harbour  Station.  Ste  Marie  de  Beauce  Que ■  Jean  Ferland 
interior  repamtmg  4  plaster  repairs,  federal  bldg,  Sorel  Que:  McNamara  Marinfud 

fnS'p^Tv-  °nv  R°y  GoodfelIow>  replacement  of  boiler  units,  Civil  Defence 
College,  Patrick  Vineskie,  construction  of  ceiling,  Civil  Defence  College.  Cobourg  Ont- 

Ontario  Marine  &  Dredging  Ltd,  dredging.  Chapleau  Ont:  C  U  Collins  Stores  interior 

S!rThefJd ?  Porte?' Co  tod*' d  °a *•  LaUZ°°  BroS’  interior  Parting,  federal  bldg.  Hamilton 
Ont.  Ihe  J  P  Porter  Co  Ltd,  dredging  in  Wentworth  Street  Slip.  Kemptvillc  Ont •  Harold 

Patterson,  alterations  to  federal  bldg.  Ottawa  Ont:  W  M  Morgan  &  Son,  installation  if 
kitchen  ventilation  system,  Saunders  Cafeteria,  CEF;  Ottawa  Iron  Works  Ltd,  repairs  to 
dome,  Dominion  Observatory,  CEF;  Ottawa  Iron  Works  Ltd,  alterations  to  Science 
Service  Laboratory,  CEF;  Aerodyne  Ltd,  repairs  to  cooling  system,  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Montreal  Rd;  F  Thibault  Lumber  &  Wrecker  Ltd,  demolition  of  houses 
Slater  &  Bay  Sts;  Roy  Soderlind  &  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to  air-conditioning  system,  Food  & 
Drug  Laboratory,  Tunneys  Pasture;  Roy  Soderlind  &  Co  Ltd,  repairs  to  cooling  system, 
c  irus  Va^0r,at0rf’  Tunney  s  Pasture;  R  &  R  Construction,  alterations  to  Union  Station’ 
Sanco  Ltd  disinfecting  &  deodorizing  of  washrooms  in  various  bldgs;  Industrial  Demoli¬ 
tion,  demolition  of  old  O’Keeke’s  Brewery  bldg;  Lavoie  Construction  Reg’d,  general 
repairs  to  Science  Service  Laboratory;  Lavoie  Construction  Reg’d,  alterations  to"  No  1 
rmTfT  ? Si’  ,0tta^a  Iron  ,Works  Ltd,  repairs  to  skylights,  Trade  &  Commerce 
d^if’R^f  F  rf  ? T-  C°nst,ructlon  Ltd’  replacement  of  electrical  fixtures,  Woods  Cana¬ 
dian  Bldg,  Federal  Air  Conditioning,  repairs  to  refrigeration,  Postal  Station  “B”,  Sparks 

( Continued  on  page  503) 
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PRICES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Consumer  Price  Index,  April  1950 

Canada’s  consumer  price  index  (1949  = 
100)  rose  0.5  per  cent  from  126.9  to  127.5 
between  March  and  April.*  In  April  1959 
the  index  stood  at  125.4. 

Although  all  five  group  indexes  were 
higher,  an  increase  of  1.3  per  cent  in  the 
food  index  accounted  for  most  of  the  rise 
in  the  total  index. 

The  rise  in  the  month  was  the  first  after 
four  successive  declines,  and  it  brought  the 
index  back  to  the  January  level.  The  all- 
time  high,  128.3,  was  recorded  last  Nov¬ 
ember. 

The  food  index  rose  from  119.4  to  120.9 
as  price  increases  occurred  for  bread,  eggs, 
citrus  fruits,  apples,  potatoes  and  chicken. 
Beef  and  pork  prices  were  generally  lower, 
as  were  those  for  most  imported  fresh 
vegetables. 

The  shelter  index  moved  from  142.9  to 
143.3,  a  rise  of  0.3  per  cent.  The  rent 
component  was  unchanged  but  the  home- 
ownership  component  recorded  a  further 
increase. 

An  upward  movement  of  0.4  per  cent  in 
the  clothing  index,  from  110.4  to  110.8, 
reflected  scattered  price  increases  for  some 
items  of  footwear  and  men’s  clothing  as 
well  as  for  items  of  women’s  clothing  up 
from  sale  levels  of  previous  months. 

In  the  household  operation  index,  a  frac¬ 
tional  increase  from  123.4  to  123.5  reflected 
somewhat  higher  prices  for  some  appliances 
resulting  from  initial  pricing  of  1960  models, 
as  well  as  furniture  prices  up  from  sale 
levels.  These  increases,  combined  with  some 
price  increases  for  household  utensils  and 
equipment,  more  than  balanced  lower  prices 
for  textiles. 

A  movement  of  0.1  per  cent  in  other 
commodities  and  services  from  137.0  to 
137.1  was  due  to  higher  doctors’  and  den¬ 
tists’  fees.  Price  declines  were  limited  to 
gasoline,  bicycles  and  toilet  soap. 

Group  indexes  one  year  earlier  (April 
1959)  were:  food  119.3,  shelter  140.5, 
clothing  109.6,  household  operation  122.6 
and  other  commodities  and  services  133.7. 

Wholesale  Price  Index,  March  1960 

Canada’s  general  wholesale  price  index 
(1935-39=100)  moved  fractionally  lower 
between  February  and  March,  dropping  0.2 

*See  Table  F-l  at  back  of  book. 


per  cent  from  230.0  to  229.6.  It  was  the 
second  successive  decline  of  that  proportion. 

The  March  1960  index  was  slightly  below 
the  year-earlier  figure  of  230.6. 

During  the  month,  five  of  the  major 
group  indexes  moved  lower,  two  higher, 
and  one  remained  unchanged. 

The  downward  movement  in  the  animal 
products  group  continued;  the  index  dropped 
a  further  0.7  per  cent,  from  242.6  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  240.8.  The  non-ferrous  metals 
group  index  moved  0.3  per  cent  lower, 
from  178.2  to  177.6.  Three  other  groups — 
vegetable  products,  textile  products  and 
wood  products — were  only  perceptibly 
lower. 

Indexes  for  non-metallic  minerals  and 
chemical  products  were  slightly  higher. 

The  index  for  iron  products  was  un¬ 
changed  at  256.3  for  the  third  consecutive 
month. 

The  index  of  Canadian  farm  product 
prices  at  terminal  markets  (1935-39  =  100) 
edged  up  0.4  per  cent,  from  217.9  to  218.8, 
between  March  25  and  April  22.  The  field 
products  index  rose  1.8  per  cent,  from  174.4 
to  180.6,  reflecting  price  gains  for  potatoes 
and  rye,  western  flaxseed  and  eastern  corn, 
barley  and  hay.  The  animal  products  index 
eased  off  0.5  per  cent  from  258.3  to  256.9 
as  declines  for  calves  and  hogs,  chiefly  on 
eastern  markets,  and  eggs  and  butterfat  in 
the  East  were  almost  balanced  by  gains  for 
steers  and  lambs,  the  latter  mainly  in  the 
East,  and  poultry. 

City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  March  1960 

Consumer  price  indexes  (1959  =  100)  de¬ 
creased  in  nine  of  the  ten  regional  cities 
between  February  and  March.*  Only  the 
Edmonton-Calgary  index  increased,  by  a 
fractional  0.1  per  cent. 

Declines  ranged  from  0.1  per  cent  in 
Winnipeg  and  Saslcatoon-Regina  to  0.8  per 
cent  in  Montreal. 

Lower  food  indexes  were  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  movements  in  the  total  indexes  as 
foods  declined  in  all  ten  cities.  Decreases 
in  the  food  index  ranged  from  a  fractional 
0.1  per  cent  in  Edmonton-Calgary  to  2.3 
per  cent  in  Montreal.  In  contrast,  clothing 
indexes  rose  in  all  ten  cities,  with  increases 
ranging  from  0.2  per  cent  in  Montreal  and 
Vancouver. 


*See  Table  F-2  at  back  of  book. 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


Yearly  Average 


Monthly  Indexes 


Shelter  indexes  showed  mixed  results: 
five  city  indexes  up,  three  unchanged  and 
two  down  from  February  levels.  House¬ 
hold  operation  indexes  rose  in  seven  cities, 
remained  unchanged  in  two  cities  and  de¬ 
clined  in  St.  John’s.  Other  commodities  and 
services  group  indexes  were  lower  in  four 
of  the  ten  regional  cities,  unchanged  in  three 
cities  and  up  a  fractional  0.1  per  cent  in 
the  other  three. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  February  and  March  were 
as  follows:  Montreal  —1.0  to  126.5; 
Toronto  — 0.5  to  129.2;  Vancouver  — 0.4 
to  128.7;  St.  John’s  —0.3  to  114.5t;  Halifax 
—  0.3  to  126.7;  Saint  John  —0.2  to  128.9; 
Ottawa  —0.2  to  127.4;  Winnipeg  — 0.1  to 
124.0;  Saskatoon-Regina  —0.1  to  123.4;  and 
Edmonton-Calgary  -fO.l  to  123.3. 


U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  March  1960 

The  United  States  consumer  price  index 
(1947-49=100)  rose  to  a  record  high 
between  mid-February  and  mid-March, 
advancing  0.1  per  cent  from  125.6  to  125.7. 
The  increase  was  mainly  attributable  to 
rising  food  prices,  which  after  falling  for 
five  months  climbed,  as  is  usual  at  this  time 
of  year;  the  rise  in  the  food  component  was 
0.3  per  cent.  The  housing  index  rose  0.1 
per  cent. 

The  U.S.  index  for  March  1959  was 
123.7. 

U.K.  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  February  1960 

The  United  Kingdom  index  of  retail 
prices  (Jan.  17,  1956=100)  remained  un¬ 
changed  at  109.9  between  mid-January  and 
mid-February.  This  was  lower  than  the 
index  for  February  1959,  which  was  110.3. 


“Tight  Money”  One  of  Challenges  Facing  Canadians-OFL 

More  than  800  persons  attended  the  2nd  Education  Conference  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour,  held  in  Niagara  Falls,  February  13  and  14,  and  heard  about 
challenges  to  Canadians  in  the  form  of  tight  money,  import  competition,  automation,  U.S. 
investment  and  the  growth  of  the  White  Collar  class. 

Doug  Hamilton,  OFL  Secretary,  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Conference. 

Items  on  the  agenda  that  were  discussed  at  the  Conference  included:  Our  Changing 
Economy,  Public  Relations,  Welfare  for  Workers,  International  Affairs,  Fair  Employment 
Practices,  Political  Policy  for  Labour. 

t  On  base  June  1951=100. 
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Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not  for 
sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour.  Persons 
wishing  to  purchase  them  should  commun¬ 
icate  with  the  publishers.  Publications  listed 
may  be  borrowed  by  making  application 
to  the  Librarian,  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa.  Students  must  apply  through  the 
library  of  their  institution.  Applications  for 
loans  should  give  the  number  (numeral)  of 
the  publication  desired  and  the  month  in 
which  it  was  listed  in  the  Labour  Gazette. 

List  No.  139. 

Aged 

1.  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare.  Guide  for  State  Sur¬ 
veys  on  Aging;  a  Manual  to  aid  States  and 
Communities  in  Program  Planning  for 
Their  Growing  Population  of  Older  Citi¬ 
zens  to  assist  in  Preparations  for  Participa¬ 
tion  in  the  1961  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging.  With  Adaptations  for  Community 
Use.  Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  110. 

2.  Walker,  Kenneth  MacFarlane.  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Age.  London,  Cape,  1952.  Pp. 
192. 

Contents:  The  Problem  of  Old  Age.  Body 
Changes  in  Old  Age.  Ageing  of  the  Tissues. 
Rejuvenation.  Man’s  Span  of  Life.  The  Psy¬ 
chological  Changes  in  Old  Age.  The  Treatment 
of  Old  Age.  The  Philosophy  of  Old  Age.  The 
Religious  View  of  Old  Age.  Old  Age  and 
Society.  Ways  of  solving  the  Old-Age  Problem. 

Canada  at  Work  Broadcasts 

The  following  broadcasts  were  sponsored 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Labour  and 
published  in  Ottawa  in  1959. 

3.  Bruce,  John  W.  Labour’s  Views  on 
the  Older  Worker  Problem.  Pp.  4. 

The  speaker  is  General  Organizer  of  the 
United  Association  of  Journeymen  and  Appren¬ 
tices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  retaining  older  workers. 

4.  Campbell,  Ian.  Experience  Available. 
Pp.  4. 

The  author,  who  is  National  Co-ordinator  of 
Civilian  Rehabilitation  and  Chairman  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Older  Work¬ 
ers,  tells  about  the  problems  of  the  older 
worker  and  of  the  educational  program  which 
the  Federal  Department  of  Labour  is  carrying 
out  to  help  solve  the  problem. 

5.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour.  On 
Your  Agenda.  Pp.  9. 

A  short  play  about  a  meeting  of  a  joint 
labour-management  committee  at  which  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  plant  are  discussed  and 
solutions  proposed. 

6.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Plans  are  for  People.  Pp.  8. 


A  short  play  which  tells  how  a  joint  labour- 
management  committee  can  improve  industrial 
relations  in  a  plant. 

7.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour.  Top 
of  the  Iceberg.  Pp.  7. 

A  short  play  showing  how  joint  labour- 
management  consultation  helped  one  firm  to 
improve  its  product  by  inviting  suggestions 
from  the  workers. 

8.  Cruickshank,  William  Harvey.  In¬ 
dustry’s  Views  on  the  Older  Worker  Prob¬ 
lem.  Pp.  4. 

The  speaker  is  Vice-President  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company. 

9.  Lindal,  Walter  Jacobson.  Plan  Now 
for  Winter  Works  Campaigns.  Pp.  4. 

The  speaker,  chairman  of  the  National  Em¬ 
ployment  Committee  in  Winnipeg,  describes 
four  steps  to  relieve  winter  unemployment: 
(1)  indoors  construction  work;  (2)  household 
painting,  decorating  and  repairs;  (3)  construc¬ 
tion  repairs  in  non-residential  buildings;  and, 
(4)  a  “Municipal  Winter  Works  Incentive 
Program.”  The  speaker  concludes  that  every¬ 
one  should  support  winter  employment  cam¬ 
paigns. 

10.  Starr,  Michael.  A  Summary  of  the 
Older  Worker  Problem.  Pp.  4. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  points  out  that  older 
workers  have  acquired  know-how,  experience, 
judgment  and  stability.  Their  record  with 
regard  to  accident  rates,  absenteeism  and 
labour  turn-over  is  superior. 

11.  White,  Cecil  G.  Hold  that  Pension. 
Pp.  4. 

The  author,  who  is  Senior  Actuary  in  the 
Department  of  Insurance  in  Ottawa,  spoke 
about  the  importance  for  the  employee  who 
changes  jobs  to  preserve  the  pensions  he  earns 
with  a  succession  of  employers. 

Collective  Bargaining 

12.  American  Federation  of  Labour 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Industrial  Union  Department. 
[Collective  Bargaining  Today].  Proceedings, 
Third  Annual  Industrial  Relations  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Industrial  Union  Department, 
AFL-CIO,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  June 
15  and  16,  1959.  Washington,  1959.  Pp.  99. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Walter  Reuther, 
President  of  the  U.A.W.,  David  J.  McDonald, 
President  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  James  B.  Carey,  President  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  and 
Senator  Stuart  Symington. 

13.  New  York  (State).  Department  of 
Labor.  Division  of  Research  and  Statis¬ 
tics.  Union  Agreement  in  New  York  State; 
Duration  of  Agreements  and  Provisions  for 
Re-opening,  Deferred  Increases,  and  Escal¬ 
ation.  New  York,  1959.  Pp.  27. 

Based  on  a  study  of  917  union  agreements 
covering  1,400,000  workers. 
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14.  New  York  (State).  Department 
of  Labor.  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics.  Union  Agreements  in  the  Con¬ 
struction  Industry  in  New  York  State.  New 
York,  1959.  Pp.  56. 

A  study  of  selected  provisions  of  375  union 
agreements  covering  228,000  workers. 

15.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Pension  Plans  under  Collective  Bargaining. 
Pt.  1.  Vesting  Provisions  and  Requirements 
for  Early  Retirement;  Pt.  2.  Involuntary 
Retirement  Provisions,  Late  1958.  Washing¬ 
ton,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  29. 

A  study  of  300  plans. 

Disabled— Rehabilitation 

16.  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Disabled  in  Thirty-Seven  Coun¬ 
tries  of  the  World;  Domestic  Programs  and 
International  Activities  in  Technical  Assist¬ 
ance.  Prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations,  United  States  Senate, 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and 
International  Organization  (Pursuant  to  S. 
Res.  347,  85th  Congress,  and  S.  Res.  42, 
86th  Congress).  Washington,  GPO,  1959. 
Pp.  153. 

17.  U.S.  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation.  Psychological  Services  in 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  by  Salvatore  G. 
DiMichael.  Washington,  GPO  [1959]  Pp.  53. 

Economics 

18.  Galbraith,  John  Kenneth.  The 
Affluent  Society.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1958.  Pp.  368. 

A  book  on  economics. 

19.  Samuelson,  Paul  Anthony.  Econ¬ 
omics;  an  Introductory  Analysis.  4th  ed. 
New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1958.  Pp.  810. 

An  introduction  to  economics  for  college 
students. 

Industrial  Relations 

20.  American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion.  Industrial  Relations  Here  and  Now; 
Trends,  Issues,  and  Company  Practices. 
New  York,  cl959.  Pp.  123. 

Topics  discussed  include  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  discipline,  management  communications 
with  employees,  and  management  development. 

21.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
Joint  Consultation  in  Practice,  a  Survey  in 
British  Industry.  [Paris,  OEEC,  n.d.,  1959?] 
Pp.  43. 

Contents:  Why  Joint  Consultation?  The 
Forms  it  takes.  How  Groups  are  represented. 
How  Committees  work.  How  Representatives 
report  back.  What  Consultation  can  achieve. 
What  People  feel  about  Consultation.  Other 
Kinds  of  Consultation.  Pointers  to  Practice. 


22.  Prives,  M.  Z.  Unionism  and  the 
Merit  System  in  Municipal  Labour  Relations 
in  Canada.  Montreal,  Canadian  Federation 
of  Mayors  and  Municipalities,  1958.  Pp.  58. 

The  author  sought  to  discover:  (1)  whether 
employee  organizations  in  the  municipal  service 
tried  to  influence  their  field  of  employment 
by  gaining  recognition  for  a  closed  shop  sys¬ 
tem  and,  how  this  related  to  the  merit  prin¬ 
ciple;  (2)  _  whether  these  organizations  were 
interested  in  hiring  only,  or  in  promotion  and 
related  matters  as  well;  and,  (3)  whether  it 
was  possible  _  to  notice  any  pressure  being 
presently  applied  in  municipal  labour  relations 
and  what  the  future  development  might  be  in 
municipal  labour  relations. 

industry— Location 

The  following  surveys,  revised  to  1959, 
were  prepared  and  issued  by  the  Industrial 
Development  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Industry  and  Development  of  Alberta  in 
Edmonton  in  1959  and  1960. 

23.  Bentley.  Pp.  8. 

24.  Cardston.  Pp.  21. 

25.  Castor.  Pp.  14. 

26.  Kitscoty.  Pp.  9. 

27.  Lacombe.  Pp.  16. 

28.  Lethbridge.  Pp.  40. 

29.  Olds.  Pp.  15. 

30.  Vermilion.  Pp.  15. 

International  Labour  Conference 

31.  International  Labour  Office.  Re¬ 
duction  of  Hours  of  Work.  Seventh  item 
on  the  agenda.  Geneva,  1960.  2  Volumes. 

At  head  of  title:  Report  7  (l)-(2).  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference.  44th  Session, 
Geneva,  1960. 

Volume  1  has  a  summary  of  the  general 
situation  regarding  hours  of  work  along  with 
a  questionnaire  on  the  subject  sent  to  member 
countries.  Volume  2  contains  a  summary  of 
the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  and  proposed 
conclusions  based  on  the  replies. 

32.  International  Labour  Office. 
Workers’  Housing.  Eighth  item  on  the 
agenda.  Geneva,  1959-1960.  2  Volumes. 

At  head  of  title:  Report  8  (l)-(2).  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference.  44th  Session, 
Geneva,  1960. 

Volume  1  contains  a  report  and  a  question¬ 
naire  on  the  subject  of  workers’  housing. 
Volume  2  contains  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
and  proposed  conclusions  based  on  the  replies. 

International  Labour  Organization 

The  following  three  reports  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  International  Labour  Office  in 
Geneva  in  1959  for  the  Fifth  Session  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Employees 
and  Professional  Workers,  held  in  Cologne 
in  1959. 

33.  International  Labour  Office.  Ef¬ 
fects  of  Mechanisation  and  Automation  in 
Offices.  Third  item  on  the  agenda.  Geneva, 
1959.  Pp.  121. 
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34.  International  Labour  Office.  Gen¬ 
eral  Report  [prepared  for  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Workers ]  Geneva,  1959.  2  Vol¬ 
umes. 

Contents:  v.l.  Effect  given  to  the  Conclusions 
of  the  Previous  Sessions,  v.l.  Recent  Events  and 
Developments  effecting  Salaried  Employees  and 
Professional  Workers. 

35.  International  Labour  Office.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Women  Non-Manual  Workers. 
Second  item  on  the  agenda.  Geneva,  1959. 
Pp.  83. 

Job  Analysis  and  Specification 

36.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Heavy  Duty  Trade. 
Prepared  by  a  National  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Department  of  Labour. 
Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1959.  Pp.  114. 

Deals  with  an  analysis  of  repairs  to  heavy 
trucks,  track  vehicles,  power  graders,  scrapers, 
etc.  Contents:  Hand  Tools  and  Operations. 
Use  of  Fastenings  and  Fittings.  Bench  Work 
and  Power  Tools.  Hazardous  Procedures.  Cab 
and  Body  Care. 

37.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
Trade  Union  Information  and  Research 
Service.  Job  Evaluation;  Report  on  the 
Scandinavian  Conference  held  at  Runo, 
Sweden  from  10th-13th  June,  1958.  Paris, 
OEEC  [1959?]  Pp.  81. 

This  is  the  Final  Report  on  the  Stockholm 
Seminar  on  Job  Evaluation. 

Contains  reports  on  job  evaluation  in  various 
West  European  countries  submitted  to  the 
participants,  and  summarizes  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  three  working  groups  formed 
by  the  participants. 

38.  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Division 
of  Vocational  Education.  Mechanical 
Drafting  and  Design  Technology.  Washing¬ 
ton  [n.d.,  1959?]  Pp.  26. 

At  head  of  title:  Job  descriptions  and  sug¬ 
gested  _  techniques  for  determining  courses  of 
study  in  vocational  education  programs. 

39.  Yoder,  Dale.  Jobs  in  Employee  Re¬ 
lations,  by  Dale  Yoder  and  Roberta  J.  Nel¬ 
son.  New  York,  American  Management 
Association,  cl959.  Pp.  52. 

Job  descriptions  of  people  who  devote  their 
full  time  to  employee  relations  as  executives, 
supervisors,  specialists,  or  in  positions  asso¬ 
ciated  with  personnel  like  the  Medical  Services 
Director  or  the  Safety  Director. 

Labour  Organization 

40.  Conference  on  American  Labor’s 
Role  in  Less  Developed  Countries,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1958. 
American  Labor’s  Role  in  Less  Developed 
Countries;  a  Report  on  a  Conference  held 
at  Cornell  University,  October  12-17,  1958. 
[Ithaca]  New  York  State  School  of  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  [1959?]  Pp.  70. 


Sponsored  jointly  by  the  AFL-CIO  Depart¬ 
ment  of  International  Affairs  and  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations 
at  Cornell  University. 

Partial  Contents:  The  Role  of  the  Free  Trade 
Union  in  a  Less  Developed  Nation,  by  John  T. 
Dunlop.  The  Educational  Needs  of  Free  Unions 
in  Less  Developed  Countries,  by  Anthony  S. 
Luchek  and  John  K.  Meskimen.  To  what 
Extent  can  U.S.  Trade  Unions  assist  the 
Development  of  Free  Unions  in  the  Less 
Developed  Countries?  By  Jay  Lovestone.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Management  in  Less  Developed  Coun¬ 
tries,  by  Charles  A.  Myers.  Trade  Union  Organ¬ 
ization  and  Labor  Relations  in  Indonesia:  A 
Case  Study,  by  Harry  Goldberg. 

41.  Petro,  Sylvester.  Power  Unlimited; 
the  Corruption  of  Union  Leadership;  a  Re¬ 
port  on  the  McClellan  Committee  Hearings. 
New  York,  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1959.  Pp. 
323. 

A  summary  of  the  hearing  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities 
in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field.  The  book 
discusses  the  abuses  uncovered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  suggests  remedies. 

42.  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  or  Management  Field.  Second  In¬ 
terim  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Manage¬ 
ment  Field,  United  States  Senate,  pursuant 
to  S.  Res.  44,  86th  Congress.  Washington, 
GPO,  1959.  Pp.  375. 

Contains  factual  summaries  and  findings 
on  James  R.  Hoffa;  Teamsters  Local  295  and 
the  Detroit  Institute  of  Laundering  in  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Allen  Dorfman  and  the  Union  Insurance 
Agency  of  Illinois;  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co.  of  New  York,  and  New  York  Locals 
342  and  640  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America. 
These  individuals  and  organizations  were  inves¬ 
tigated  during  1958. 

43.  Wearmouth,  Robert  Featherstone. 
Methodism  and  the  Trade  Unions.  London, 
Epworth  Press,  1959.  Pp.  78. 

Discusses  the  impact  of  Methodism  on  the 
trade  union  and  working  class  movements  in 
Great  Britain. 

Labour  Statistics 

44.  International  Labour  Office.  The 
International  Standardisation  of  Labour 
Statistics.  [3d  ed.]  Geneva,  1959.  Pp.  124. 

Deals  with  international  activity  in  the  field 
of  standardization  of  labour  statistics  at  the 
present  time  and  with  international  standards 
in  labour  statistics  as  they  touch  on  major 
economic  classifications,  labour  force,  employ¬ 
ment,  unemployment  and  underdevelopment, 
wages,  hours  of  work  and  labour  income,  con¬ 
sumer  price  indices,  family  living  studies,  inter¬ 
national  comparisons  _  of  real  wages,  social 
security,  industrial  injuries  and  occupational 
diseases,  industrial  disputes,  collective  agree- 
ments,  and  migration. 

45.  Interstate  Conference  on  Labor 
Statistics.  15th,  Little  Rock,  1957.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  15th  Interstate  Conference  on 
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Labor  Statistics,  June  18-21,  1957,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas.  Washington,  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  1959.  Pp.  121. 

r  Conference  sponsored  by  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  Arkansas  Department  of 
Labor,  the  principal  topics  discussed  at  the 
conference  were  manpower,  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation,  and  the  operations  of  State  offices. 

Labouring  Classes 

46.  Acton  Society  Trust.  Redundancy. 
London,  1958-1959.  2  Volumes. 

Contents:  v.l.  A  Survey  of  Problems  and 
Practices,  v.2.  Three  Studies  on  Redundant 
Workers. 

■  v  Redundancy  is  the  involuntary  loss  of  a 
job  through  no  fault  of  the  worker  concerned.” 

1  art  1  is  concerned  with  “the  causes  of 
redundancy,  its  relation  to  the  mobility  or 
immobility  of  labour,  its  effect  on  individuals 
and  the  measures  which  either  are  being  taken, 
or  could  be  taken,  to  reduce  the  costs  and 
hardships,  material  and  psychological,  which  it 
imposes.”  Part  2  describes  the  results  of  three 
enquiries  about  redundancy.  One  enquiry  was 
made  among  redundant  employees  of  four 
firms;  the  second  is  based  on  information 
supplied  by  a  local  Employment  Office  concern- 
ing  the  past  employment  and  unemployment 
history  of  all  the  workers  re-employed  in  a 
Uciikir  month;  the  third  study  was  a  sample 
of  fifty  redundant  workers  who  were  re-em¬ 
ployed  by  the  firm  which  had  previously  em¬ 
ployed  them. 

47.  Becker,  Joseph  M.  Shared  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Employment  Security;  a  Study  of 
Advisory  Councils.  New  York,  Columbia 
University  Press,  1959.  Pp.  501. 

Employment  security  includes  two  branches: 
the  employment  service  which  supplies  jobs, 
and  unemployment  compensation  which  pro¬ 
vides  benefits  for  the  jobless.  “The  function  of 
an  advisory  council  in  a  government  program  is 
to  help  those  responsible  for  the  program  to 
know  and  to  do  what  the  program  requires.” 
The  author  examines  the  functions  of  advisory 
councils  in  employment  security  and  discusses 
the  experience  of  fifteen  states  with  advisory 
councils  and  outlines  the  history  of  the  Federal 
Advisory  Council  in  the  U.S. 

48.  Commerce  Clearing  House.  New 
Labor  Law  of  1959  with  Explanation. 

“ Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis¬ 
closure  Act  of  1959”  signed  into  Law  by  the 
President,  September  14,  1959.  Public  Law 
86-257.  [Chicago,  cl959]  Pp.  96. 

Analyzes  clauses  of  the  new  American 
Labour  Act  and  includes  text  of  the  law. 

49.  Desai,  Neera.  Woman  in  Modern 
India.  Foreword  by  Gardner  Murphy.  1st 
ed.  Bombay,  Vora,  1957.  Pp.  314. 

Discusses  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  women  in  India. 

50.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Analysis  of  Work  Stoppages,  1958.  Wash¬ 
ington  [GPO,  1959]  Pp.  36. 

A  detailed  statistical  review  of  strike  activity 
in  1958. 


51.  U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Picketing  and 
Boycotts;  Selected  Readings.  Washington, 
GPO,  1959.  Pp.  376. 

Consists  of  eighteen  articles  or  excerpts  from 
books. 

Professional  Workers 

52.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Economics  and  Research  Branch.  The 
Early  Post-Graduate  Years  in  the  Technical 
and  Scientific  Professions  in  Canada;  a 
Case  Study  of  the  1954  Graduating  Class  of 
Engineers  and  Scientists.  Ottawa,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1959.  Pp.  30. 

Based  on  data  obtained  from  questionnaires 
completed  by  new  graduates  in  1954  and  again 
three  years  later  in  1957.  This  report  tells 
something  about  the  type  of  industry  in  which 
the  graduates  worked,  their  present  duties, 
their  field  of  specialization,  the  geographic  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  job,  and  the  extent  of  post-graduate 
study. 

53.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Economics  and  Research  Branch.  Em¬ 
ployment  Outlook  for  Professional  Per¬ 
sonnel  in  Scientific  and  Technical  Fields, 
1958-1960.  Ottawa,  Queen’s  Printer,  1959. 
Pp.  55. 

Partial  Contents:  Major  Findings — a  Graphic 
Outline.  Employment  Trends  1958-1960.  Re¬ 
cruitment  and  Effects  of  Shortages.  Sources  of 
Engineers,  Scientists  and  Architects.  Analysis 
by  Profession:  Engineering;  Sciences;  Other. 

54.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Economics  and  Research  Branch.  En¬ 
gineering  and  Scientific  Manpower  Resources 
in  Canada;  Their  Earnings,  Employment 
and  Education,  1957.  Ottawa,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1959.  Pp.  51. 

Covers  over  ten  thousand  persons  in  every 
branch  of  engineering,  architecture  and  in 
several  fields  of  science. 

55.  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Engineer¬ 
ing  Enrolments  and  Degrees,  1958,  by  Justin 
C.  Lewis  and  Henry  H.  Armsby.  Washing¬ 
ton,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  50. 

Profit-Sharing 

The  following  three  items  were  prepared  by 
the  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries  in 
Chicago  in  1958. 

56.  Profit  Sharing  in  Manufacturing  Busi¬ 
ness.  Pp.  40. 

Describes  how  profit-sharing  works  for  small 
and  large  manufacturers,  and  with  collective 
bargaining. 

57.  Profit  Sharing  in  Service  Business. 
Pp.  39. 

Describes  how  profit-sharing  works  in  small, 
service-type  organizations,  in  publishing  and 
advertising  companies,  and  in  retailing  and 
merchandising  businesses. 
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58.  Profit  Sharing,  its  Administration, 
Legal,  Accounting,  Investing.  Pp.  38. 

Deals  with  the  legal  considerations  and 
accounting  aspects  of  profit-sharing,  investing 
profit-sharing  funds  in  the  company’s  stock, 
and  the  administration  of  trust  funds. 

Wages  and  Hours 

59.  Backman,  Jules.  Wage  Determina¬ 
tion;  an  Analysis  of  Wage  Criteria.  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  Van  Nostrand,  1959.  Pp.  316. 

Describes  factors  that  determine  general 
changes  in  wages  and  non-wage  benefits  such 
as  wage  comparisons,  cost,  of  living,  workers’ 
budgets,  productivity,  ability  to  pay,  and 
economic  environment. 

60.  Cartter,  Allan  Murray.  Theory  of 
Wages  and  Employment.  Homewood,  Ill., 
R.  D.  Irwin,  1959.  Pp.  193. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  traditional 
wage  theory  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
developments  in  labour  market  structure. 

61.  Keat,  Paul  G.  Changes  in  Occupa¬ 
tional  Wage  Structure,  1900-1956.  Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago,  1959.  Pp.  93. 

Bound  with  Lurie,  Melvin.  The  Measurement 
of  the  Effect  of  Unionization  on  Wages  in  the 
Transit  Industry. 

Contents:  Long-Range  Changes  in  Occupa¬ 
tional  Wage  Differentials.  Short-Run  Changes 
in  Occupational  Wage  Differentials.  Factors 
Responsible  for  the  Long-Run  Changes  in 
Occupational  Wage  Differentials.  A.  Introduc¬ 
tion.  B.  Sex  and  Race  Differentials.  C.  Union 
Influence.  D.  Immigration.  E.  Age.  F.  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Training. 

62.  Lovejoy,  Lawrence  Clark.  Wage 
and  Salary  Administration.  New  York, 
Ronald  Press  Co.,  1959.  Pp.  502. 

Discusses  such  topics  as  job  analysis,  job 
rating,  incentives,  wage  surveys,  fringe  benefits, 
pensions,  and  supplemental  unemployment 
benefits. 

63.  Lurie,  Melvin.  The  Measurement 
of  the  Effect  of  Unionization  on  Wages  in 
the  Transit  Industry.  Chicago,  University 
of  Chicago,  1958.  Pp.  113. 

Bound  with  Keat,  Paul  G.  Changes  in  Occu¬ 
pational  Wage  Structure,  1900-1956. 

An  attempt  to  estimate  how  much  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Association  of  Street,  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  and  Motor  Coach  Employees  of  America 
has  raised  wages  in  the  transit  industry  and 
to  discover  whether  this  amount  has  varied  in 
relation  to  economic  conditions  over  a  period 
of  time. 

64.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Severance  Pay  Patterns  in  Manufac¬ 
turing  [by  Harland  Fox  and  N.  Beatrice 
Worthy]  New  York,  1959.  Pp.  47. 

Based  on  a  study  of  about  300  different 
severance  pay  plans  in  seven  manufacturing 
industries:  chemicals,  petroleum,  rubber,  tex¬ 
tiles,  food,  primary  metals,  and  electrical 
machinery. 


65.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
Wage  Payment  and  Wage  Collecting,  State 
Legislation  and  Administration.  June  1959. 
Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  43. 

“. . .  Summarizes  the  provisions  of  State  wage 
payment  and  wage  collection  laws,  the  methods 
used  in  their  administration,  and  the  procedures 
for  handling  complaints.” 

Workmen's  Compensation 

66.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Legislation  Branch.  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  in  Canada,  a  Comparison  of  Provin¬ 
cial  Laws.  October,  1959.  Ottawa,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1960.  Pp.  47. 

67.  Lane,  Morton.  The  Effect  of  the 
California  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law 
upon  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
New  York,  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine 
and  Rehabilitation,  New  York  University- 
Bellevue  Medical  Center,  1958.  Pp.  45. 

Miscellaneous 

68.  Great  Britain.  Central  Advisory 
Council  for  Education  (England).  15  to 
18;  Report.  Volume  1.  London,  HMSO, 
1959.  Pp.  519. 

Concerns  the  education  of  English  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  15  and  18. 

69.  McNaught,  Kenneth  William.  A 
Prophet  in  Politics,  a  Biography  of  J.  S. 
Woodsworth.  Toronto,  University  of  To¬ 
ronto  Press,  cl959.  Pp.  339. 

During  his  lifetime  Mr.  Woodsworth  was 
a  social  reformer,  a  socialist  politician  and 
the  father  of  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth 
Federation  and  its  leader  from  its  inception 
in  1932  till  1940. 

70.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  [The  Conference  Board  Economic 
Forum  presents:']  Prerequisites  for  Economic 
Growth,  a  Discussion  by  the  Conference 
Board  Economic  Forum  and  Guests  held 
at...  New  York  City,  September  24,  1959. 
New  York,  1959.  Pp.  80. 

_  Eleven  economists  participated  in  this  discus¬ 
sion.  Economic  growth  was  defined  as  “in¬ 
crease  in  national  product  per  capita.”  Some 
participants  felt  that  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  was  slow  in  the  U.S.  at  the  present 
time  but  that  the  rate  could  be  increased  by 
raising  productivity. 

71.  Toews,  J.  A.  Alternative  Service  in 
Canada  during  World  War  II.  Winnipeg, 
Publication  Committee  of  the  Canadian 
Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Brotheren 
Church,  1959.  Pp.  127. 

“. . .  Alternate  Service  was  a  form  of  national 
service  which  the  Canadian  Government  re¬ 
quired  of  conscientious  objectors  in  lieu  of 
military  training  or  service.”  Deals  with  the 
provision  of  the  Canadian  Government  for  the 
exemption  from  military  service  of  four  reli¬ 
gious  groups:  the  Mennonites,  the  Quakers, 
the  Hutterites  and  the  Doukhobors. 
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72.  United  Nations.  Office  of  Public 
Information.  For  Human  Welfare;  a  Study 
Guide  on  the  Work  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  2d  ed.  New  York  1959 
Pp.  48. 

73.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Consumer  Prices  in  the  United  States,  1953- 
58;  Price  Trends  and  Indexes.  Washington 
GPO,  1959.  Pp.  126. 

74.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Back¬ 
ground  Statistics  bearing  on  the  Steel  Dis¬ 
pute  . . .  including  Supplementary  Tables. 
Pp.  37. 


Contains  information  about  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  U.S. 

75.  Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago.  Division  on  Family  and  Child 
Welfare.  A  Plan  for  Expansion  of  Home¬ 
maker  Services.  Chicago,  1959.  Pp.  43. 

Homemaker  services  include  “full  or  partial 
responsibility  for  household  management,  fam¬ 
ily  and  child  care,  and/or  full  or  partial 
responsibility  for  giving  personnel  care  to  sick 
and  handicapped  individuals.”  A  survey  of 
homemaker  services  in  Chicago  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  their  expansion. 


HO  Publication  Begins  Series  on  Office  Automation’s  Effects 

•  r-vThe  ^.FSt  °f  a  ser!es  three  articles  on  the  “Effects  of  Mechanization  and  Automation 
in  Offices  ’  appears  in  the  February  1960  issue  of  the  International  Labour  Review, 
published  monthly  by  the  International  Labour  Office,  Geneva. 

The  articles  are  based  on  a  report  submitted  to  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  ILO 
Advisory  Committee  on  Salaried  Employees  and  Professional  Workers,  held  in  Cologne, 
Germany,  in  November  and  December  1959. 

The  first  article  discusses  such  items  as  Development  of  Mechanization  in  Offices, 
Early  Stages  in  the  Development  of  Office  Mechanization,  Punch-card  Equipment.  The 
Spread  of  Mechanization  in  Offices,  Introduction  and  Spread  of  Automation  in  Offices 
Effects  on  Employment. 


Labour  Conditions  in  Federal  Government  Contracts 

{Continued  from  page  495) 

&  Elgin  Sts;  Ottawa  Iron  Works,  repairs  to  sky  lights,  DVA  Bldg;  B  J  Normand,  plaster 
repairs,  Postal  Terminal;  Trudel  &  McAdam  Ltd,  alterations  to  National  Research  Council. 
Perth  Ont:  Lome  North,  interior  decoration,  federal  bldg.  Port  Hope  Ont;  Russel  Con¬ 
struction  Ltd,  dredging.  Westview  B  C:  British  Columbia  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co  Ltd, 
dredging. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority 

Beauharnois  Que:  J  G  Fitzpatrick  Ltd,  construction  of  entrance  wall  fenders,  Beau- 
harnois  Locks.  St  Catharines  Ont:  H  E  Heighton  &  Son  Ltd,  repairs  to  gate  No  1,  Lock 
No  2,  Welland  Canal. 


Department  of  Transport 

Moncton  N  B:  Canadian  Comstock  Co  Ltd,  installation  of  main  from  heating  plant 
to  Terminal  Bldg.  Bagotville  Que:  Accurate  Electrical  Contractors,  installation  of  airport 
lighting  faculties,  RCAF  Station.  Montreal  (Dorval)  Que:  The  Foundation  Co  of  Canada 
Ltd,  installation  of  aircraft  hydrant  refuelling  operating  plant  for  new  terminal  develop¬ 
ment.  St  James  Man:  Babcock-Wilcox  &  Goldie-McCulloch  Ltd,  installation  of  steam 
generating  units,  auxiliary  equipment  instruments  &  controls  for  new  power  house  bldg, 
Winnipeg  International  Airport.  Winnipeg  Man:  Peter  Leitch  Construction  Ltd,  excavations 
&  installation  of  water  &  sewer  services,  etc,  for  Air  Terminal  Bldg,  International  Airport. 
Saskatoon  Sask:  Boychuk  Construction  Co  Ltd,  renovations  to  remote  receiver  &  remote 
transmitter  bldg.  Grande  Prairie  Alta:  Midwest  Electric  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  LI 
lighting  &  related  work,  Airport.  Enderby  B  C:  Canadian  Bridge  Works  Division  of 
Dominion  Steel  &  Coal  Corp,  fabrication,  supply  &  erection  of  antenna  tower.  Sandspit 
B  C:  K  Moore  &  Co,  construction  of  remote  receiver  bldg  &  related  work,  Airport. 
Watson  Lake  Y  T:  Wirtanen  Electric  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  low  intensity  approach 
lighting  on  approach  No  26,  Airport. 
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A — Labour  Force 


TABLE  A-l—  REGIONAL’  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  FEBRUARY  20,  1960 


(Estimates  in  thousands) 
Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


Canada 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

The  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

6,218 

109 

436 

1,757 

2,313 

1,043 

560 

Agricultural . 

583 

* 

42 

125 

149 

239 

25 

P™'  Non-Agri cultural . 

5,635 

106 

394 

1,632 

2,164 

804 

535 

Males . 

4,632 

90 

331 

1,321 

1,675 

791 

424 

Agricultural . 

560 

* 

42 

121 

140 

230 

24 

N  on -Agricultural . 

4,072 

87 

289 

1,200 

1,535 

561 

400 

Females . 

1,586 

19 

105 

436 

638 

252 

136 

Agricultural . 

23 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Non-Agricultural . 

1,563 

19 

105 

432 

629 

243 

135 

All  Ages . 

6,218 

109 

436 

1,757 

2,313 

1,043 

560 

14 — 19  years . 

567 

12 

44 

204 

188 

85 

34 

20 — 24  years . 

791 

18 

58 

256 

264 

132 

63 

25 — 44  years . 

2,880 

52 

183 

803 

1,090 

480 

272 

45 — 64  years . 

1,766 

25 

133 

449 

683 

304 

172 

65  years  and  over . 

214 

* 

18 

45 

88 

42 

19 

Persons  with  Jobs 

All  status  groups . 

5,663 

80 

W?j 

Males . . 

4,136 

61 

281 

1,111 

1,559 

740 

did 

384 

Females . 

1,527 

19 

101 

412 

620 

246 

129 

Agricultural . 

568 

♦ 

41 

120 

146 

236 

23 

N  on-A  gr  icultural . 

5,095 

78 

341 

1,403 

2,033 

750 

490 

Paid  Workers . 

4,642 

68 

303 

1,264 

1,874 

693 

440 

Males . 

3,238 

51 

211 

887 

1,297 

470 

322 

Females . 

1,404 

17 

92 

377 

577 

223 

118 

Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . . 

555 

29(6 

54 

234 

134 

57 

47 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

Males . . 

Females . 

5,481 

1,199 

4,282 

164 

54 

110 

471 

114 

357 

1,554 

314 

1,240 

1,800 

356 

1,444 

962 

230 

732 

530 

131 

399 

*  Less  than  10,000. 

.T1i®  change  between  September  and  October  1958  in  the  level  of  estimates  of  “Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking 
“  Newfoundland  appeared  to  be  mainly  a  manifestation  of  sampling  error.  This  factor  should  be  recognized  in 
any  comparison  of  estimates  for  September  195S  or  earlier  with  estimates  for  October  1958  or  later.  S 
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TABLE  A-2  PERSONS  LOOKING  FOB  WORK  IN  CANADA 


(Estimates  in  thousands) 
Source:  D.B.S.  Labour  Force  Survey 


Week  Ended 
February  20,  1960 

Week  Ended 
January  16,  1960 

Week  Ended 
February  21,  1959 

Total 

Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work  (') 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

WorkO) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(>) 

Total  looking  for  work. . . 

578 

499 

567 

546 

Without  Jobs . 

555 

111 

283 

116 

25 

+ 

537 

518 

Under  1  month . 

478 

1 —  3  months . 

88 

— 

4 —  6  months . 

254 

— 

7 — 12  months . 

' 

131 

— 

13 — 18  months . 

41 

— 

19 — and  over . 

12 

13 

10 

— 

— 

Worked . 

23 

10 

13 

30 

12 

18 

28 

1 — 14  hours . . 

* 

21 

15 — 34  hours . 

12 

13 

12 

16 

(■)  To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  those  in  the  “Total”  column 
*  Less  than  10,000. 


B — Labour  Income 


V. , :  of  “come  “  tb“  table.  have,  b?en  revised  in  accordance  with  recent  revisions  to  the 

•National  Accounts.  Note  particularly  the  use  of  annual  totals  instead  of  monthly  averages,  and  the  introduction  of 

because  of *round1ng  monthly  totals  for  some  mdustries.  Monthly  and  quarterly  figures  may  not  add  to  annual  totals 


TABLE  B-l-  ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Year  and 
Month 

Monthly  Totals 

Quarterly  Totals1 

Totals3 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Trans¬ 

portation, 

Storage 

and 

Communi¬ 

cation2 

Forestry 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Public 

Utilities 

Trade 

Finance 

Services 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

men¬ 

tary 

Labour 

Income 

1955 — Total. . . . 

432 

4,148 

1,396 

329 

925 

204 

1,870 

3,211 

538 

13,223 

1956 — Total. . . . 

498 

4,586 

1,560 

371 

1,210 

239 

2,069 

3,546 

617 

14,890 

1957 — 1  otal. . . . 

535 

4,805 

1,658 

336 

1,316 

263 

2,263 

3,954 

673 

15  996 

1958 — Total. . . . 

526 

4,745 

1,664 

271 

1,336 

285 

2,356 

4,334 

717 

16 ' 434 

1959 — total. . . . 

552 

5,018 

1,756 

288 

1,463 

302 

2,527 

4,821 

770 

17'717 

1959— Feb . 

45.1 

402.0 

136.9 

62.0 

292.3 

71.3 

603.0 

1,160.8* 

185  8* 

1,386  7 

Mar . 

44.7 

405.4 

137.0 

April . 

44.9 

409.2 

140.2 

May . 

45.2 

420.7 

147.0 

68.5 

367.8 

75.3 

626.0 

1,218.4* 

191.7 

1,482  3 

June . 

46.5 

429.2 

150.7 

July . 

47.2 

419.0 

152.9 

Aug . 

46.4 

422.7 

152.6 

62.4 

431.6 

78.3 

637.4 

1,211.3* 

195.1 

1,515  4 

Sept . 

47.0 

433.0 

151.8 

Oct . 

47.0 

434.0 

150.7 

1  545  2 

Nov . 

47.1 

421.0 

148.0 

94.2 

371.4 

77.4 

661.0 

1,230.1 

197.3 

1,510  8 

Dec . 

46.1 

419.9 

142.5 

1  482  1 

1960 — Jan.* . 

46.0 

418.8 

140.3 

1  458  7 

Feb.f.  • . . 

46.8 

418.7 

141.3 

1,463.0 

1  Quarterly  figures  are  entered  opposite  the  middle  month  of  the  quarter  but  represent  quarterly  totals. 

2  Includes  post  office  wages  and  salaries. 

3  Figures  in  this  column  are  for  total  labour  income,  Canada,  but  are  not  totals  of  the  figures  in  the  remaining  columns 
of  this  table,  as  figures  for  labour  income  in  Agriculture,  Fishing  and  Trapping  are  not  shown.  (See  also  headnote.) 

t  Preliminary. 

*  Revised. 
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C-— Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


Tables  C-l  to  C-3  are  based  on  reports  from  employers  haring  15  or  more  employees— at  January,  1960  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  principal  non-agricultural  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  2,660,099.  Tables  C-l  (every 
second  month)  and  C-5  arc  based  on  reports  from  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-l  to  C-3. 
They  relate  only  to  wage  earners  for  whom  statistics  of  hours  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables  C-l  to 
C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage  earners  in  the  reporting  firms. 

TABLE  C-l— EMP  jOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Composite 

Manufacturing 

Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100)1 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100) 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Payrolls 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Payrolls 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Averages 

1955 . 

112.9 

161.2 

142.1 

61.05 

109.8 

159.5 

144.4 

63.48 

1956 . 

120.7 

182.0 

150.0 

64.44 

115.8 

176.8 

151.7 

66.71 

1957 . 

122.6 

194.7 

158.1 

67.93 

115.8 

185.3 

159.1 

69.94 

195S . 

117.9 

194.1 

163.9 

70,43 

109.8 

182,7 

165.3 

72.67 

1959 . 

119.7 

205.7 

171.0 

73.47 

111.1 

193.3 

172.5 

75.84 

1959 

February . 

113.0 

193.1 

170.2 

73.11 

107.5 

186.2 

171.9 

75.59 

March . 

113.7 

193.0 

169.0 

72.60 

108.4 

186.8 

172.0 

75.22 

April . 

115.7 

198.0 

170.5 

73.26 

109.5 

189.9 

172.1 

75.69 

May . 

119.6 

206.3 

171.8 

73.82 

111.7 

195.2 

173.3 

76.20 

June . 

123.5 

212.8 

171.6 

73.71 

114.2 

199.2 

172,8 

75.96 

July . 

123.1 

212.4 

171.7 

73.76 

112.2 

194.6 

171.8 

75.56 

August . 

124.2 

213.3 

170.9 

73.42 

113.5 

196.1 

171.2 

75.27 

September . 

125.6 

218.3 

173.0 

74.30 

115.3 

202.4 

173.8 

76.43 

October . 

124.4 

217.3 

173.8 

74.66 

113.9 

201.8 

175.3 

77.06 

November . 

121.8 

211.6 

172.8 

74.23 

110.6 

195.3 

174.8 

76.86 

December . 

118.1 

200.0 

168.6 

72.41 

108.4 

187.1 

170.9 

75.14 

I960 

January* . 

115.1 

202.2 

174.9 

75.13 

108.6 

194.4 

177.2 

77.90 

February! . 

114.5 

202.2 

175.5 

75.38 

108.8 

194.4 

176.7 

77.69 

i  Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging) ,  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
(4)  Construction,  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and  recrea¬ 
tional  service). 

Technical  Note— A  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  dating  the  statistics  published  in  Tables  C-l  to  C-6  to 
conform  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  In  the  past,  statistics  for  the  last  pay  period  in 
a  month  were  labelled  “pay  period  preceding”  the  first  day  of  the  following  month.  From  now  on,  statistics  for  the  last 
pay  period  in  a  month  will  be  labelled  for  that  month.  Another  change  is  that  average  hourly  earnings,  formerly  expressed 
in  cents  carried  to  one  decimal  place,  are  now  published  in  dollars  and  cents. 

*  Revised, 
t  Preliminary. 
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TABLE  C-2— AREA  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Area 


Provinces 

Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . ' ' ' 

Ontario . . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta  (including  Northwest  Territories) 
British  Columbia  (including  Yukon) . 

Canada . 


Urban  Areas 


St.  John’s . 

Sydney . 

Halifax . 

Moncton . 

Saint  John . 

C  hicoutimi- J  onquiere _ 

Quebec . 

Sherbrooke . 

Shawinigan . 

Three  Rivers . 

Drummond  ville . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa — Hull . 

Kingston . 

Peterborough . 

Oshawa . 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

St.  Catharines . 

Niagara  Falls . 

Brantford . 

Guelph . 

Galt . 

Kitchener . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

London . 

Sarnia . 

Windsor . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur. 

Winnipeg . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Calgary . 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 


Employment 
Index  Numbers 


Average  Weekly  Wages 
and  Salaries,  in  Dollars 


Jan. 

1960 

Dec. 

1959 

Jan. 

1959 

Jan. 

1960 

Dec. 

1959 

Jan. 

1959 

$ 

t 

$ 

111.8 

118. S 

111.6 

64.94 

62.31 

60.73 

105.4 

120.2 

101.8 

57.49 

54.52 

54.62 

92.1 

97.0 

93.9 

62.73 

58.22 

59.26 

102.9 

105.6 

98.3 

62.52 

60.20 

59.47 

113.9 

116.5 

111.8 

72.30 

69.76 

69.65 

118.0 

120.0 

116.6 

77.87 

75.07 

75.46 

106.3 

109.6 

105.9 

70.75 

68.97 

68.01 

117.4 

123.9 

118.5 

70.62 

70.62 

68.34 

146.9 

151.2 

144.1 

77.42 

74.51 

74.78 

109.4 

113.9 

108.0 

81.71 

79.30 

77.90 

115.2 

118.1 

113.7 

75.05 

72.41 

72.34 

118.4 

131.3 

129.3 

53.96 

51.19 

49.72 

91.8 

93.6 

86.9 

77.52 

67.03 

71.89 

118.7 

119.0 

116.9 

60.91 

58.82 

58.90 

96.7 

101.6 

93.8 

58.34 

57.48 

56.99 

110.3 

108.1 

106.6 

60.34 

55.45 

54.16 

112.2 

108.9 

105.1 

87.67 

88.16 

85.30 

105.8 

107.9 

103.3 

62.97 

61.20 

60.31 

98.6 

98.8 

97.1 

61.99 

56.48 

58.78 

101.1 

101.8 

94.3 

82.78 

81.70 

78.68 

110.0 

110.2 

107.0 

68.70 

65.21 

66.60 

76.5 

76.7 

77.6 

60.88 

59.12 

61.74 

120.2 

121,9 

118.2 

73.71 

70.80 

71.07 

120.8 

126,1 

118.8 

69.52 

66.30 

67.00 

108.1 

109.1 

106  0 

72.42 

70.34 

69.95 

97.8 

99.2 

98  4 

84.96 

82.13 

82.07 

187.7 

184.0 

179.0 

94.62 

84  87 

90.23 

127.9 

130.7 

129.1 

77.86 

74.87 

75.79 

110.3 

111.2 

105.8 

83.90 

80.29 

80.11 

111.9 

112.2 

106.8 

86.11 

80.68 

83.22 

90.7 

93.2 

93.4 

81.07 

78.59 

77.56 

84.6 

85.7 

88.7 

71.52 

68.42 

69.21 

122.3 

125.1 

119.7 

69.05 

66.58 

66.36 

113.6 

112.2 

108.2 

68.29 

64.49 

65,40 

121.1 

121.7 

114.9 

70.05 

67.25 

68.51 

141.0 

142.5 

126.0 

89.74 

91.06 

84.58 

92  0 

94.3 

92.4 

67.45 

65.06 

65.83 

120.5 

121.6 

119.3 

70.47 

67.48 

68.71 

121.0 

123.2 

121.2 

94.65 

92.98 

94.56 

78.7 

79.2 

72.6 

83.39 

79.58 

80.24 

145  8 

148.5 

135.0 

94.39 

94.18 

91.38 

96.2 

103.9 

105.3 

75.39 

73.26 

72.53 

107.6 

111.1 

106.1 

67.72 

66.38 

65.38 

124.2 

129.5 

121.7 

68.31 

68.07 

64.81 

128.3 

133.8 

124.7 

66.18 

66  89 

64.40 

176.8 

183.6 

168.9 

71.45 

68.98 

69.12 

163.1 

169.2 

158.4 

72.50 

70.75 

69.83 

113.1 

116.8 

112.5 

80.72 

78.38 

77.22 

108.1 

110.5 

111.4 

73.90 

71.93 

70.45 
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TABLE  03— INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Industry 


Mining . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors. . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agriculture  implements . *. 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery,  Industrial  machinery . ’ . . . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

Wire  and  wire  products . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . j 

Motor  vehicles  parts  and  accessories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . ....!!!!!!!! 

Aluminum  products . * 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery . 

Telecommunication  equipment . 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . ’  ’  ! 

Clay  products . ,.*’*** 

Glass  and  glass  products .  ' 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . ' 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries! !!.!!. 

Construction . 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

Industrial  composite . 


Employment  Index  Numbers 


Jan. 

1960 

Dec. 

1959 

Jan. 

1959 

122.5 

121.8 

122.4 

138.8 

138.2 

136.9 

73.1 

72.8 

72.6 

200.0 

199.0 

197.0 

100.3 

98.5 

102.6 

51.6 

51.8 

54.0 

310.0 

299.7 

293.7 

113.8 

115.6 

115.6 

108.5 

108.4 

107.5 

114.2 

114.0 

112.0 

103.7 

103.7 

103.7 

103.5 

107.4 

103.2 

132.1 

138.7 

130.0 

76.3 

80.6 

73.2 

99.2 

99.4 

102.7 

107.8 

109.5 

107.4 

96.8 

103.1 

98.4 

109.5 

110.0 

116.2 

104.7 

103.6 

102.1 

85.8 

82.8 

87.9 

94.0 

89.7 

95.4 

76.2 

75.9 

79.2 

63.4 

63.5 

77.1 

61.7 

61.6 

57.5 

85.5 

85.1 

81.7 

90.9 

86.1 

92.3 

90.9 

85.1 

92.0 

97. S 

90.1 

101.0 

73.5 

73.8 

77.9 

100.2 

101.0 

98.3 

101.1 

101.5 

98.5 

108.8 

110.2 

108.3 

79.5 

81.2 

78.3 

120.0 

122.0 

118.1 

121.2 

123.3 

118.2 

117.2 

119.0 

117.9 

122.2 

122.3 

118.2 

109.2 

109.2 

102.4 

79.5 

76.4 

68.4 

149.3 

152.0 

156.4 

100.7 

102,0 

95.3 

101.6 

99.1 

95.4 

98.0 

97.6 

94.2 

118.1 

118.6 

109.1 

125.5 

125,1 

109.7 

103.1 

105.6 

100,6 

120.0 

118.6 

114.0 

111.9 

109.7 

119.3 

242.8 

243.4 

353.8 

118.5 

116.9 

102.2 

112.4 

107.1 

108.9 

62.6 

63.0 

66.0 

125.4 

117.9 

123.5 

127.0 

125.7 

120.9 

136.1 

140.4 

127.3 

104.9 

104.8 

109.6 

147.9 

144.1 

133.7 

135.9 

136.4 

131.0 

109.7 

111.8 

109.6 

210.0 

206.3 

203.7 

133.9 

137.3 

129.4 

93.8 

95.3 

93.3 

147.3 

152.9 

140.5 

133.7 

134.2 

137.6 

130.4 

130,1 

127.7 

119.0 

118.7 

116.6 

148.8 

150.9 

138.6 

125.9 

124.8 

120.1 

105.4 

143  3 

105.0 

106.1 

111.3 

106.3 

104.2 

116.4 

102.9 

129.1 

130.0 

123.9 

137.1 

137.3 

131.6 

123.6 

124.2 

120.0 

109.8 

110.9 

111.3 

115.2 

118.1 

113.7 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 


Jan. 

1960 

Dec. 

1959 

Jan. 

1959 

92.53 

89.07 

89.85 

93.32 

92.20 

91.30 

73.19 

73.54 

73.39 

100.18 

98.57 

97.45 

95.96 

87.26 

90.58 

74.53 

60.41 

70.22 

111.31 

107.24 

105.30 

79.33 

76.66 

80.14 

77.98 

75.13 

75.16 

84.15 

80.58 

80.72 

72.26 

70.08 

70.02 

69.86 

68.83 

67.64 

77.47 

79.76 

75.84 

64.56 

58.84 

63.61 

74.89 

70.91 

71.83 

65.85 

66.34 

64.51 

92.09 

91.55 

86.91 

68.13 

65.60 

65.31 

80.92 

74.28 

78.08 

53.05 

47.49 

52.15 

50.78 

44.64 

49.92 

62.61 

59.21 

60.43 

58.75 

54.77 

55.77 

58.90 

56.14 

57.93 

69.08 

66.90 

67.26 

49,01 

43.95 

48.38 

47.36 

43.43 

47.30 

51.82 

43.81 

50.47 

47.90 

43.91 

47.28 

67.85 

62.90 

64.15 

70.77 

65.23 

66.33 

63.90 

59.91 

61.70 

60.60 

56.97 

57.77 

89.42 

87.66 

86.77 

95.99 

95.15 

93.20 

72.50 

68.33 

70.96 

84.04 

82.26 

80.36 

88.06 

84.48 

84.57 

87.60 

85.00 

82.19 

88.55 

85.46 

84.77 

78.49 

75.62 

76.20 

75.84 

72.47 

73.10 

84.45 

79.37 

81.27 

84.94 

81.62 

82.25 

101.06 

99.23 

97.71 

85.05 

79.51 

82.80 

91.01 

85.11 

86.23 

89.17 

85.30 

85.55 

93.95 

92.25 

90.23 

99.64 

91.85 

95.13 

87.48 

80.92 

84.82 

79.38 

78.42 

75.91 

79.73 

78.40 

76.50 

89.01 

89.07 

84.84 

84.70 

79.62 

81.71 

83.30 

79.92 

78.52 

97.17 

100.95 

93.81 

83.78 

80.72 

80.28 

90.65 

87.59 

85.94 

80.60 

79.46 

78.84 

80.11 

75.23 

78.86 

75.28 

73.75 

72.25 

79.64 

71.63 

77.67 

111.44 

114.80 

108.58 

89.30 

88.87 

85.43 

79.04 

77.33 

75.90 

101.07 

102.80 

96.72 

69.54 

66.49 

66.94 

79,22 

09  78 

75  02 

86.82 

73.34 

81.36 

66.62 

64.23 

66.08 

79.32 

76.80 

76.79 

52  22 

51  45 

49  63 

40.79 

40.51 

39.84 

45.28 

43.99 

43.12 

75.05 

72  41 

72.34 
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They  relate  only  to  wage  earners  i'or^y^nfs^tatistips  m/n  *la*  sn*a,Icr  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-l  to  C-3 
C-3  relate  to  salaried  employees  as  well  as  to  all  wage-earners  ofthe  SSS3ttaflJS£able  whereas  TaWes  C‘1  to" 


TABLE  C-4— nOURS  AND  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCE 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners)  Soukce:  Man-hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  D.B.S. 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


— 

Average  Hours  Worked 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
(in  cents) 

January 

1960 

December 

1959 

January 

1959 

January 

1960 

December 

1959 

January 

1959 

Newfoundland. . .  . 

40.7 

37.2 

36.7 

1.66 

1.71 

1.69 

Nova  Scotia. . . 

40.9 

39.1 

37.7 

1.58 

1.57 

1  54 

New  Brunswick. . . . 

40.2 

39.9 

40.1 

1.55 

1.68 

1  53 

Quebec . 

41.7 

39.0 

37.7 

1.58 

1.59 

1.53 

Ontario . 

40.5 

38.4 

37.1 

1.87 

1.86 

1  79 

Manitoba . 

40.2 

39.1 

37.3 

1.66 

1.70 

1.63 

Saskatchewan . 

38.5 

39.9 

37.5 

1.88 

1.91 

1  86 

Alberta1 . 

39.7 

38.7 

38.5 

1.86 

1.88 

1.81 

British  Columbia!2) . . . 

38.4 

36.7 

35.4 

2.14 

2.14 

2.07 

(*)  Includes  Northwest  Territories. 
(2)  Includes  Yukon  Territory. 


Bureau™'  Statistics^01*  ^  h°UrS  “d  earningS  by  dtieS  “  obtainabIe  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings  (Dominion 
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TABLE  C-5— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Average  Weekly 
Hours 


Average  Hourly 
Earnings 


Average  Weekly 
Wages 


Industry 


Mining  .  . . . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

Fuels . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Grain  mill  products . 

Br  ead  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  liquors . 

Malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Other  leather  products . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

•Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

•Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery,  Industrial . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

•Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment . 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

•Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

•Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment. 

Telecommunication  equipment . 

Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and  appli¬ 
ances  . 

Wire  and  cable . 

Miscellaneous  electrical  products . 

•Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Chemical  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. . 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

Construction . 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 


Jan. 

1960 

Dec. 

1959 

Jan. 

1959 

Jan. 

1960 

Dec. 

1959 

no. 

no. 

no. 

3 

$ 

41.3 

39.5 

41.7 

2 

08 

2 

.08 

41.0 

40.8 

41.9 

2 

16 

2 

15 

41.1 

42.1 

42.7 

1 

64 

1 

64 

40.9 

40.4 

41.6 

2 

35 

2 

35 

43.1 

36.2 

40.9 

1 

96 

1 

97 

41.5 

32.3 

39.0 

1 

74 

1 

74 

45.4 

42.1 

43.9 

2 

25 

2 

24 

39.8 

38.0 

42.0 

1 

87 

1 

86 

40  7 

38.5 

40.6 

1 

77 

1 

78 

41.1 

39.0 

40.7 

1 

92 

1 

92 

40.3 

38.1 

40.6 

1 

61 

1 

64 

40.1 

39.1 

40.3 

1 

58 

1 

60 

39.8 

41.3 

39.8 

1 

83 

1 

86 

39.7 

35.8 

39.6 

1 

41 

1 

38 

41.0 

38.8 

41.2 

1 

69 

1 

66 

41.5 

42.2 

42.2 

1 

42 

1 

42 

39.8 

37.2 

39.9 

1 

96 

1 

93 

38.6 

40.1 

38.5 

2 

22 

2 

21 

39.6 

36.0 

39.7 

1 

59 

1 

64 

41.4 

36.6 

41.8 

1 

84 

1 

82 

40.2 

35.1 

41.9 

1 

19 

1 

20 

40.4 

34.3 

42.2 

1 

15 

1 

16 

39.8 

36.8 

41.2 

1 

29 

1 

29 

42.8 

40.0 

42.5 

1 

31 

1 

31 

41.3 

38.2 

40.4 

1 

30 

1 

28 

43.5 

41.7 

44.0 

1 

24 

1 

22 

44.2 

42.2 

44.8 

1 

40 

1 

42 

38.6 

33.8 

39.2 

1 

13 

1 

13 

37.9 

33.4 

38.6 

1 

14 

1 

15 

37.8 

31.5 

38.1 

1 

22 

1 

18 

40.9 

36.7 

41.2 

1 

05 

1 

05 

41.6 

38.0 

41.3 

1 

56 

1 

55 

41.4 

37.5 

40.7 

1 

67 

1 

66 

41.9 

38.6 

42.1 

1 

41 

1 

41 

42.2 

39.3 

42.9 

1 

31 

1 

30 

40.8 

40.0 

40.8 

2 

04 

2 

03 

40.9 

40.7 

40.9 

2 

19 

2 

18 

40.3 

38.2 

40.6 

1 

61 

1 

58 

38.9 

38.5 

39.0 

2 

13 

2 

10 

40.8 

39.0 

40.6 

2 

06 

2 

04 

39.6 

38.2 

38.9 

2 

08 

2 

06 

40.9 

38.9 

39.7 

2 

00 

1 

99 

41.5 

40.1 

41.0 

1 

77 

1 

74 

40,7 

38.5 

40.3 

1 

76 

1 

72 

41.1 

38.4 

41.1 

1 

97 

1 

94 

41.8 

39.7 

41.3 

1 

91 

1 

90 

40.4 

39.9 

40.4 

2 

41 

2 

40 

40.4 

37.2 

40.5 

1 

97 

1 

94 

40.9 

39.1 

40.3 

2 

05 

2 

20 

43.0 

42.2 

41,4 

2 

02 

2 

00 

40.7 

37.5 

40.2 

2 

30 

2 

24 

41.1 

37.9 

40.8 

2 

03 

1 

98 

40.1 

39.3 

39.3 

1 

91 

1 

93 

39.9 

39.1 

39.6 

1 

94 

1 

94 

40.8 

40.2 

40.0 

2 

04 

2 

10 

42.0 

39.4 

40.3 

1 

80 

1 

76 

40.1 

38.8 

40.1 

1 

92 

1 

90 

40.6 

41.1 

39.9 

2 

26 

2 

36 

40.9 

39.0 

40.4 

i 

81 

i 

79 

40.7 

38.9 

40.0 

2 

01 

2 

00 

40.7 

39.8 

40.2 

1 

63 

1 

63 

39.9 

38.4 

41.4 

1 

84 

1 

83 

42.0 

38.4 

39.8 

2 

01 

1 

90 

41.4 

38.9 

40.3 

1 

73 

1 

69 

42.1 

38.9 

42.8 

1 

78 

1 

78 

41.7 

40.9 

41.7 

1 

66 

1 

66 

41.9 

38.5 

43.2 

1 

78 

1 

73 

40.8 

41.7 

41.2 

2 

42 

2 

52 

40.7 

40.4 

40.7 

1 

93 

1 

94 

40.4 

39.3 

40.3 

1 

47 

1 

46 

41.2 

41.8 

41.0 

2 

22 

2 

27 

41.4 

39.2 

41.3 

1 

46 

1 

46 

40.2 

34  2 

39.8 

1 

94 

1 

88 

40.0 

32.2 

39.1 

2 

10 

2 

06 

40.5 

37.9 

41.2 

1 

64 

1 

60 

43.8 

42,5 

44.6 

1 

81 

1 

80 

38  9 

38.7 

39  0 

1 

02 

1 

02 

38.9 

39.2 

39.2 

1 

00 

1 

00 

39.6 

38.4 

38.8 

0 

98 

0 

98 

Jan. 

1959 

Jan. 

1960 

Dec. 

1959 

Jan. 

1959 

3 

$ 

$ 

$ 

2 

01 

85.83 

82.05 

83.84 

2 

07 

88.35 

87.72 

87.01 

1 

60 

67.50 

68.87 

68.29 

2 

26 

96.04 

94.69 

93.95 

1 

93 

84.43 

71.34 

78.78 

1 

75 

72.48 

56.37 

68.31 

2 

18 

102.34 

94.41 

95.45 

1 

81 

74.39 

70.85 

76.25 

1 

79 

71  90 

68.48 

69.28 

1 

85 

79.10 

74.72 

75.48 

1 

56 

64.97 

62.39 

63.28 

1 

53 

63.57 

62.73 

61.73 

1 

79 

72.97 

77.00 

71.15 

1 

38 

55.90 

49.35 

54.56 

1 

62 

69.19 

64.42 

66.71 

1 

38 

58.99 

59,92 

58.25 

1 

84 

78.09 

71.89 

73.30 

2 

12 

85.49 

88.57 

81.35 

1 

51 

62.80 

59.13 

59.79 

1 

75 

76.15 

66.45 

73.08 

1 

15 

48.01 

42.15 

48.42 

1 

11 

46.61 

39.81 

46.70 

1 

27 

51.35 

47.66 

52.50 

1 

28 

56.19 

52,32 

54.46 

1 

26 

53,78 

48.80 

51.15 

1 

20 

53.96 

50.97 

52.89 

1 

35 

61.85 

59.89 

60.69 

1 

10 

43.83 

38.13 

43.27 

1 

11 

43.17 

38.39 

42.95 

1 

17 

46.31 

37.35 

44.45 

1 

04 

42.91 

38.62 

42.66 

1 

48 

64.95 

59.06 

61.18 

1 

58 

69.12 

62.51 

64.36 

1 

36 

59.26 

54.42 

57.34 

1 

24 

55.22 

51.15 

53.10 

1 

98 

83.18 

81.18 

80.73 

2 

13 

89.51 

88.57 

86.97 

1 

57 

65.04 

60  17 

63.59 

2 

02 

83.02 

80.63 

78.83 

1 

97 

84.00 

79.61 

80.07 

1 

96 

82.27 

78.74 

76.15 

1 

92 

81.83 

77.27 

76.29 

1 

71 

73.64 

69.88 

69.98 

1 

68 

71.57 

66.25 

67.94 

1 

89 

80.94 

74.67 

77.83 

1 

85 

79.94 

75.50 

76.54 

2 

32 

97.24 

95.66 

93.78 

1 

92 

79.79 

72.03 

77.67 

1 

98 

83.91 

79.11 

79.95 

2 

00 

86.90 

84.36 

82.92 

2 

21 

93.62 

83.95 

88.69 

1 

95 

83.41 

74.93 

79.52 

1 

87 

76.55 

75.92 

73.68 

1 

89 

77.44 

75.88 

74.98 

1 

98 

83.42 

84.25 

79.07 

1 

72 

75.60 

69.43 

69.45 

1 

83 

77.10 

73.60 

73.33 

2 

21 

91.75 

96.84 

88.35 

1 

76 

74.22 

69.76 

70.86 

1 

94 

81.62 

77.57 

77.78 

1 

61 

66.25 

64.86 

64.59 

1 

76 

73.34 

70.31 

73.06 

1 

93 

84.42 

72.87 

76.67 

1 

65 

71.60 

65.69 

66.46 

1 

74 

74.85 

69.07 

74.61 

1 

61 

69.34 

67.82 

66.97 

1 

74 

74.31 

66.76 

75.23 

2 

40 

98  63 

104.94 

98.58 

1 

86 

78,42 

78.39 

75.82 

1 

43 

59.30 

57.58 

57.63 

2 

14 

91.68 

94.75 

87.96 

1 

41 

60.43 

56.99 

58.36 

1 

82 

78  ns 

61  40 

72.75 

1 

98 

83.79 

66.38 

77.34 

1 

55 

66.45 

60.64 

63.91 

1 

72 

79.28 

76.52 

76.81 

0 

99 

39  84 

39.65 

38.53 

0 

97 

38.99 

39.29 

38.07 

0 

98 

38.69 

37.54 

37.85 

* 
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Durable  manufactured  goods  industries, 


TABLE  C-6  EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNER* *  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Source:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  D.B.S. 


Period 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 
Per  Week 


Monthly  Average  1954 
Monthly  Average  1955 
Monthly  Average  1956 
Monthly  Average  1957 
Monthly  Average  1958 

Last  Pay  Period  in: 

1959  February. . . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September. . . 

October . 

November. . . 
December. . . . 

1960  January('). . . . 


40.7 

41.0 

41.0 

40.4 

40.2 


40.9 

40.3 

40.7 

41.1 
41.0 

40.8 
41.0 

41.2 

41.3 

40.9 
40.8* 

40.7 


Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 


1.41 

1.45 

1.52 

1.61 

1.66 


1.71 

1.72 

1.72 

1.73 
1.72 

1.71 
1.70 

1.72 

1.74 
1.74 
1.78 

1.77 


Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 


57.43 

59.45 

62.40 

64.96 

66.77 


69.81 

69.40 

70.01 

70.90 
70.63 

69.90 
69.57 
71.13 
71.68 
71.10 
71.52* 

71.96 


Index  Numbers  (Av.  1949  =  100 


Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 


137.6 

142.4 

149.5 

155.6 
160,0 


167.2 

166.3 

167.7 
169.9 

169.2 
167.5 

166.7 

170.4 

171.7 

170.3 

171.3 

172.4 


Consumer 

Price 

Index 


Average 

RealWeekly 

Earnings 


116.2 

116.4 

118.1 

121.9 

125.1 


125.7 

125.5 

125.4 

125.6 
125.9 

125.9 

126.4 
127.1 
128.0 
128.3 

127.9 

127.5 


118.4 

122.3 

126.0 

127.6 

127.9 


133.0 

132.5 

133.7 

135.3 

134.4 
133.0 

131.9 
134.1 

134.1 

132.7 

133.9 

135.2 


earnS^indeTTlve1!-^  mok-  comPuted  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the  average  weekly 

earning,  index.  (Aveiage  1949  -  100)  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  December  1959  are  38.4  and  168.48. 

0)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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D- — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 

The  following  tables  are  based  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting 
forms,  UIC  751;  statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757; 
inventory  of  registrations  and  vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and 
vacancies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not  identical. 

TABLE  D-l— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Period 

Unfilled  Vacancies* 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

F  emale 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

568,053 

April 

1,  1954 . 

11,4.34 

12,293 

23,727 

466,120 

101,933 

April 

1,  1955 . 

10,611 

11,506 

22,117 

505,472 

114,572 

620,044 

April 

1,  1958 . 

23,010 

15,668 

38,678 

428,221 

104,745 

532,966 

April 

1,  1957 . 

19,523 

14,760 

34,283 

479,539 

111,129 

590,668 

April 

1,  1958 . 

9,730 

10,892 

20,622 

681,991 

171,048 

853,039 

April 

1,  1959 . 

11,740 

13,399 

25,139 

611,941 

169,625 

781,566 

May 

1,  1959 . 

16,883 

16,280 

33,163 

498,897 

161,742 

660,639 

June 

1,  1959 . 

19,758 

18,044 

37,802 

342,605 

140,615 

483,220 

July 

1,  1959 . 

14,579 

16,464 

31,043 

193,774 

114,377 

308,151 

August 

1,  1959 . 

14,235 

14,317 

28,552 

185,527 

106,965 

292,492 

September 

1,  1959 . 

16,741 

18,466 

35,207 

172,417 

96,074 

268,491 

October 

1.  1959 . 

16,162 

16,792 

32,954 

160,519 

97,261 

257,780 

November 

1,  1959 . 

11,997 

13,013 

25,010 

195,816 

107,407 

303,223 

December 

1,  1959 . 

15,201 

12,674 

27,875 

365,031 

137,855 

502,886 

January 

1,  1960 . 

9,097 

9,779 

18,876 

522,206 

157,962 

680,168 

February 

1.  1960 . 

8,206 

10,325 

18,531 

606,165 

180,129 

786,294 

March 

1,  19600) . 

8,431 

10,676 

19,107 

634,332 

182,721 

817,053 

April 

1,  1960(i) . 

10,402 

11,830 

22,232 

652,107 

182,883 

834,990 

*  Current  Vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
0)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-2  UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  FEBRUARY 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 


Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping. 
Forestry . 


Mining,  Quarrying  and  Oil  Wells 

Metal  Mining . 

Fuels . ’  ( 

Non-Metal  Mining . 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits. . 
Prospecting . 


Manufacturing . 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products. . 

Rubber  Products . 

Leather  Products . 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing).'.'.  .  . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . .  .  . .  . 

Wood  Products . ’  ”  ’ ' ' 

Paper  Products . 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

Transportation  Equipment . 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal. ..... _ 

Chemical  Products . 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industrie's.'. . 

Construction . 

General  Contractors . 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 


Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication 

Transportation . 

Storage . 

Communication . 


Public  Utility  Operation 

Trade . 

Wholesale . 

Retail . 


Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 


Service . 

Community  or  Public  Service. 

Government  Service . 

Recreation  Service . 

Business  Service . 

Personal  Service . 


Grand  Total .  8,283 


0)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  from 

January 
29,  1960 

February 
27,  1959 

262 

lftft 

362 

+ 

119 

_ 

155 

464 

8 

472 

- 

599 

— 

403 

44ft 

48 

488 

+ 

20 

172 

254 

20 

274 

+ 

17 

_ 

126 

72 

17 

89 

0 

_ 

25 

74 

2 

76 

+ 

15 

+ 

71 

6 

1 

7 

+ 

2 

16 

34 

8 

42 

14 

- 

76 

2,624 

1,513 

4,137 

+ 

86 

+ 

32 

245 

124 

369 

+ 

120 

+ 

114 

2 

6 

8 

+ 

3 

4 

20 

13 

33 

7 

_ 

4 

61 

104 

165 

+ 

18 

_ 

11 

58 

65 

123 

+ 

7 

_ 

37 

71 

568 

639 

103 

_ 

275 

279 

58 

337 

+ 

58 

_ 

1 

74 

39 

113 

+ 

10 

_ 

u 

109 

80 

189 

+ 

18 

_ 

26 

57 1 

111 

682 

+ 

36 

+ 

153 

469 

41 

510 

61 

+ 

87 

160 

42 

202 

— 

28 

+ 

49 

197 

100 

297 

+ 

15 

+ 

40 

89 

30 

119 

+ 

43 

+ 

4 

12 

8 

20 

3 

21 

115 

63 

178 

_ 

39 

_ 

31 

92 

61 

153 

— 

1 

+ 

6 

550 

78 

628 

_ 

84 

154 

319 

41 

360 

_ 

134 

_ 

150 

231 

37 

268 

+ 

50 

- 

4 

399 

249 

648 

+ 

23 

16 

229 

97 

326 

+ 

6 

79 

39 

6 

45 

+ 

18 

+ 

5 

131  j 

146 

277 

1 

+ 

100 

53 

29 

82 

- 

9 

- 

66 

1,439 

1,559 

2,998 

+ 

325 

303 

564 

421 

985 

+ 

114 

+ 

3 

875 

1,138 

2,013 

+ 

211 

306 

429 

708 

1,137 

+ 

55 

- 

217 

1,623 

6,416 

8,039 

_ 

39 

_ 

121 

258 

1,712 

1,970 

— 

42 

+ 

552 

674 

373 

1,047 

— 

274 

736 

51 

57 

108 

+ 

42 

+ 

26 

321 

345 

666 

+ 

25 

90 

319 

3,929 

4,248 

+ 

210 

+ 

127 

8,283 

10,708 

18,991 

- 

103 

- 1, 

543 

63235-2—7 
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TABLE  D-3— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  BY 
OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  MARCH  3,  19600) 

(Source:  Form  UIC  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  VacanciesO) 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  Managerial  Workers. . . . 

1,593 

1,381 

2,974 

8,835 

2,097 

10,932 

Clerical  Workers . 

749 

3,074 

3,823 

21,051 

54,851 

75,902 

Sales  Workers . 

1,034 

645 

1,679 

9,769 

23,848 

33,617 

Personal  and  Domestic  Service  Workers. 

422 

4,295 

4,717 

46,141 

33,974 

80,115 

5 

5 

6,619 

44 

6,663 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Forestry  (Ex.  log.). 

314 

26 

340 

7,868 

1,005 

8,873 

Skilled  and  Semiskilled  Workers . 

3,176 

948 

4,124 

305,811 

28,564 

334,375 

Food  and  kindred  products  (incl. 

tobacco) . 

46 

2 

48 

2,740 

939 

3,679 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

62 

669 

731 

3,766 

17,004 

20,770 

441 

441 

41,951 

224 

42,175 

Pulp,  paper  (inch  printing) . 

45 

4 

49 

1,456 

692 

2,148 

Leather  and  leather  products. ...... 

44 

69 

113 

1,814 

1,396 

3,210 

5 

5 

1,216 

76 

1,292 

Metalworking . 

497 

5 

502 

23,762 

1,391 

25,153 

Electrical . 

163 

38 

201 

4,433 

1,455 

5,888 

3 

3 

1,196 

47 

1,243 

141 

141 

3, 193 

3  1Q3 

274 

274 

101,831 

21 

101 ’852 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

339 

14 

353 

55,141 

182 

55,323 

Communications  and  public  utility. . . 

28 

28 

1,651 

7 

1,658 

122 

112 

234 

7  814 

3  082 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

856 

26 

882 

35! 641 

li  607 

37^248 

Foremen . 

63 

9 

72 

6,748 

427 

7,175 

47 

47 

11  458 

14 

Unskilled  Workers . 

1,138 

307 

1,445 

228,238 

38,338 

Food  and  tobacco . 

80 

59 

139 

10,096 

12,285 

22,381 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

169 

6 

175 

26,311 

565 

26,876 

Metalworking . 

95 

12 

107 

8,638 

1,175 

9,813 

Construction . 

344 

344 

125  583 

4 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

450 

229 

679 

57! 605 

24, 309 

81,914 

Grand  Total . 

8,431 

10,676 

19,107 

634,333 

182,721 

817,053 

0)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(*)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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table  d-4  unfilled  vacancies  and  registrations  at  MARCH  3,  l!)(f« 

_  (Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 

Unfilled  Vacancies (2) 

Registrations 

(■) 

March  3, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
Jan.  28, 
1960 

Previous 
Year 
Feb.  26, 
1959 

0) 

March  3 
1960 

1  Previous 
Month 
Jan.  28, 
I960 

Previous 
Year 
Feb.  26, 
1959 

Corner  Brook... 

277 

36 

13 

228 

99 

53 

46 

479 

12 

22 

290 

275 

30,509 

28,313 

5,920 

2,464 

19,929 

29,489 

fi  2 SO 

Grand  Falls. . 

24 

6.551 

St.  John  s . 

7 

2,885 

2  574 

Prince  Edward  Island 

244 

21,073 

20,' 526 

Charlottetown. . . 

64 

6,538 

6,244 

6.104 

3,874 

2,227 

Summerside . 

46 

4,197 

4,008 

Nova  Scotia  . . 

Oi 

18 

2,341 

2,236 

Amherst . 

614 

38,644 

37,170 

40,702 

1,283 

2,499 

6,785 

Bridgewater . 

9 

1,644 

1,381 

Halifax. . . . 

18 

2,680 

2,496 

Inverness . 

389 

7,325 

7,262 

1,472 

4,225 

Liverpool . 

43 

30 

69 

4,508 

1,460 

4,237 

853 

New  Glasgow . 

3 

25 

17 

1,054 

958 

Springhill . 

18 

5,417 

5,462 

5,065 

1,461 

11,070 

2,034 

3,955 

Truro . 

12 

14 

16 

67 

732 

11 

56 

8 

88 

38 

249 

1 

231 

18 

13 

6,891 

1,349 

6,511 

Yarmouth . 

10 

2,129 

2,225 

New  Brunswick... 

71 

4,124 

3,829 

Bathurst . 

513 

39,181 

36,755 

40,509 

6,995 

3,165 

3,152 

2,602 

804 

Campbellton . 

10 

26 

6,746 

6,175 

Edmunds  ton . 

17 

3,138 

2,761 

Fredericton . 

Min  to . 

66 

57 

4 

105 

3,190 

3,006 

2.798 

2.799 

Moncton . 

40 

733 

678 

Newcastle . 

i<7u 

155 

11,179 

10,483 

11,072 

4,163 

3,263 

Saint  John . 

2 

3,874 

3,608 

St.  Stephen . 

117 

2,568 

2,758 

Sussex . 

8 

39 

1,573 

2,005 

2,291 

Woodstock . 

30 

822 

798 

767 

Quebec 

4,112 

4,415 

2 , 352 

271,266 

1,892 

2,235 

Alma . 

250,495 

264,612 

Asbestos . 

3 

4 

24 

3,420 

2,812 

3,470 

Baie  Comeau. . . . 

2 

4 

5 

1,123 

1,307 

1,023 

1,200 

1,214 

Buckingham . 

15 

9 

23 

16 

1 

27 

13 

22 

1,798 

1,788 

1,703 

1,725 

Causapscal . 

1,521 

1,880 

Chandler . 

3,954 

3,143 

3,815 

Chicoutimi . 

2 

54 

2,948 

2,712 

2,879 

Cowansville . 

36 

14 

2,940 

739 

2,385 

638 

1,623 

3,540 

Drummond ville. . . . 

54 

16 

78 

ii 

18 

20 

2,310 

3,153 

2,223 

Farnham . 

2,974 

3,073 

Forest  ville . 

946 

1,925 

956 

1,547 

Gaspe . 

1,263 

3,613 

Granby . 

3 

86 

43 

47 

2,801  | 

2,523 

2,646 

Hull . 

2,408 
6,283 
6,564 
3,317 
1,053 
3,562 
1,207 
6,079 
2,053  | 

2,471 

2,601 

Joliette . 

53 

20 

10 

18 

10 

22 

10 

9 

3 

5,485 

5,346 

Jonqui5re . 

6,064 

5,674 

Lachute . 

9 

15 

17 

297 

2,872 

3,958 

La  Mai  baie . 

1,000 

1,204 

La  Tuque . 

3,024 

3,584 

L6vis . 

1,027 

1,476 

Louise  ville . 

52 

12 

1 

5,489 

6,166 

Magog . 

1,786 

2,068 

Maniwaki . 

96  . 

916  1 

946 

1,043 

Matane . 

10 

1 

9 

5 

1,975 

4 

1 

393 

73 

16 

19 

33 

14 

49 

30 

41 

45 

33 

109 

43 

147 

46 

52 

143  1 

5,629 

2,146 

1,565 

2,701 

86,979 

3,183 

2,215 

18,936 

6,718 

7,957 

2,015 

3,311 

1,871 

1,715 

3,518 

3,753 

3,551 

2,897 

2,964 

6,213 

7,054 

3,244 

3,665 

7,520 

939 

4,692 

1,812 

1,112 

2,230 

86,066 

2,882 

1,530 

18,088 

6,016 

6,234 

1,536 

2,678 

1,663 

1,625 

3,401 

3,500 

3,477 

2,778 

2,728 

5,481 

6,594 

3,441 

3,526 

7,173 

1,479 

M6gantic . 

Mont-Laurier . 

Montmagny . 

Montreal . 

New  Richmond . 

Port  Alfred . 

Quebec . 

Rimouski . 

Rividre  du  Loup . 

Roberval . . 

Rouyn . 

Ste.  Agathe . 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue . 

Ste.  Th6rese . 

St.  Hyacinthe . 

St.  Jean . 

St.  Jerome . 

Sept-Iles . 

Shawinigan . 

Sherbrooke . 

Sorel . 

Thetford  Mines . 

Trois-Rividres . 

8 

4 

9 

1,941 

1 

5 

286 

87 

32 

7 

67 

6 

36 

22 

34 

22 

38 

150 

32 

121 

36 

35 

115  1 

12 

1 

6 

2,033 

3 

1 

438 

47 

12 

130 

163 

6 

27 

22 

50 

56 

22 

66 

9 

146 

64 

36 

147  1 

5,406 

1,790 

1,556 

2,776 

84,330 

3,224 

1,978 

18,718 

6,344 

7,526 

1,858 

3.664 

1,821 

1,698 

3,053 

2,974 

2.665 

2.673 

2,397 

6,946 

6,641 

4,479 

3,002 

7.673 
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TABLE  D-4— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  MARCH  3,  1960 


(Soukce:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Registrations 

Office 

(l) 

March  3, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
Jan.  28, 
1960 

Previous 
Year 
Feb.  26, 
1959 

0) 

March  3, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
Jan.  18, 
1960 

Previous 
Year  i 
Feb.  26, 
1959 

Quebec — Cont’d. 

43 

72 

54 

2,346 

2,089 

1,948 

26 

44 

19 

3,237 

3,096 

3,465 

25 

14 

18 

3,470 

3,654 

2,829 

16 

32 

38 

4,911 

3,814 

4,954 

7,376 

59 

7,041 

7,146 

249,667 

243,709 

240,906 

27 

79 

625 

519 

536 

22 

8 

28 

2,000 

2,062 

1,717 

54 

18 

46 

2,821 

2,696 

2,558 

74 

62 

90 

1,946 

1,888 

1,845 

22 

8 

41 

2,386 

2,405 

2,184 

90 

87 

71 

3,595 

3,466 

2,822 

26 

25 

12 

981 

902 

922 

14 

33 

15 

600 

690 

570 

61 

33 

73 

2,792 

2,857 

2,721 

42 

33 

14 

1,348 

1,224 

1,061 

4 

4 

1,228 

1,244 

1,253 

105 

103 

100 

4,999 

4,720 

4,878 

40 

52 

418 

564 

10 

13 

3 

977 

1,030 

919 

16 

16 

17 

945 

770 

848 

129 

151 

142 

3,990 

1,579 

528 

3,794 

3,746 

1,666 

550 

Galt  . 

53 

64 

68 

1,628 

504 

8 

11 

2 

30 

14 

13 

1,042 

2,449 

1,033 

757 

52 

46 

55 

2,340 

2,369 

791 

740 

621 

16,306 

16,746 

18,156 

18 

10 

15 

1,410 

1,337 

788 

1,504 

850 

41 

76 

43 

1,036 

18 

12 

7 

1,256 

1,078 

2,967 

1,004 

2,867 

1,978 

3,024 

1,328 

1,049 

570 

99 

68 

73 

3,117 

61 

97 

48 

1,958 

1,829 

150 

143 

90 

3,999 

3,579 

1,317 

947 

36 

35 

20 

1,608 

918 

12 

16 

a 

15 

8 

28 

706 

641 

423 

352 

504 

7,034 

7,313 

6,180 

5,250 

1,819 

978 

152 

147 

122 

5,570 

1,801 

5,386 

21 

24 

12 

1,778 

1,027 

2,204 

3,511 

2,470 

1,126 

1,517 

5,442 

8,688 

2,885 

881 

2,688 

850 

4,391 

786 

4,820 

1,217 

1,400 

901 

5,455 

1,460 

3,387 

2,865 

1,777 

267 

682 

1,340 

1,226 

5,174 

615 

2,734 

63,829 

1,221 

1,247 

1,188 

2,184 

5,859 

10,608 

1,745 

33,039 

3,497 

2,360 

362 

1,731 

518 

24,571 

7 

7 

3 

1,050 

45 

62 

54 

2|  271 
3,304 
2,735 
1,135 
1,465 
5,115 
9,383 

1,926 

3,831 

2,736 

1,180 

1,555 

4,432 

8,183 

2,744 

807 

2,507 

919 

4,192 

704 

5,992 

1,662 

1,469 

1,059 

5,723 

1,294 

3,730 

3,440 

1,692 

253 

663 

1,311 

1,459 

7,277 

59 

56 

38 

15 

27 

121 

20 

82 

70 

27 

25 

21 

94 

104 

44 

638 

625 

648 

63 

46 

21 

2,928 

919 

2,933 

893 

4,680 

730 

5,572 

1,290 

1,369 

868 

5,297 

1,422 

3,688 

2,925 

1,746 

281 

706 

1,348 

1,401 

5,804 

638 

3 

3 

66 

60 

18 

38 

9 

35 

17 

61 

12 

16 

67 

13 

143 

147 

15 

16 

8 

106 

4 

13 

16 

12 

3 

4 

135 

134 

36 

69 

95 

55 

62 

152 

30 

g 

31 

74 

156 

42 

6 

20 

35 

5 

124 

12 

201 

42 

7 

15 

30 

2 

105 

6 

16 

39 

2 

211 

Stratford . 

Sturgeon  Falls . 

Sudbury . 

Tillsonburg . 

Timmins . 

50 

47 

1,953 

42 

21 

2 

80 

2,278 

41 

37 

4 

3,046 
64, 449 
1,252 
1,180 
1,182 
2,385 
5,739 
10,851 
1,719 

2,863 

59,483 

1,232 

1,045 

1,025 

3,057 

4,652 

12,229 

Toronto . 

2,049 

46 

27 

3 

Trenton . 

Walkerton . 

Wallaceburg . 

Welland . 

42 

45 

99 

239 

30 

22 

173 

127 

93 

268 

39 

Woodstock(3) . 

Manitoba . 

1,900 

231 

21 

41 

1,809 

99 

18 

11 

36 

69 

1,576 

1,963 

189 

31,655 

3,199 

2,164 

282 

1,601 

510 

23,899 

Brandon . 

3,602 

2,355 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

32 

54 

11 

1,670 

Portage  la  Prairie. . . 

42 

1,769 

The  Pas . 

69 

1,496 

Winnipeg . . 

516 


TABLE  D-4  UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  MARCH  3,  19«0 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 

Unfilled  Vacancies (2) 

Registrations 

o) 

March  3, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
Jan.  28, 
1960 

Previous 
Year 
Feb.  26, 
1959 

0) 

March  3, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
Jan.  28, 
1960 

Previous 
Year 
Feb.  26, 
1959 

Saskatchewan 

869 

- . - 

Este  van . 

608 

28,024 

27,109 

25,946 

648 

Lloydminster. . . 

23 

43 

756 

674 

Moose  Jaw. . . 

5 

89 

630 

601 

North  Battleford. . . . 

27 

57 

2,411 

2,316 

2,112 

2,257 

3,050 

Prince  Albert . 

62 

36 

174 

38 

1,788 

,1667 

Regina . 

54 

3,417 

3,271 

Saskatoon. . . . 

295 

6,395 

6,327 

6,260 

5,640 

Swift  Current . 

225 

63 

6,261 

6,004 

Weyburn . 

1,525 

1,431 

1,390 

Yorkton . 

29 

772 

714 

658 

Alberta  . . 

1,961 

8 

44 

65 

4,069 

4,104 

3,931 

Blairmore . . 

1,908 

2,377 

40,662 

38,435 

37,336 

Calgary . 

600 

17 

1,018 

35 

891 

588 

12,470 

641 

680 

Drumheller 

11,862 

10,239 

589 

Edmonton . 

1,082 

29 

816 

571 

Edson . 

995 

19,203 

18,099 

18,414 

Lethbridge . 

24 

62 

579 

601 

575 

Medicine  Hat 

88 

85 

177 

115 

73 

1,587 

42 

25 

3,703 

3,506 

3,576 

Red  Deer. . . . 

1,567 

1,555 

1,678 

British  Columbia 

1,759 

40 

1,406 

45 

1,736 

1,600 

1,585 

Chilliwack . 

78,995 

85,025 

80,869 

2,646 

Courtenay . 

2,123 

2,743 

Cranbrook . 

8 

7 

1,296 

1,924 

1,537 

Dawson  Creek... 

8 

5 

10 

13 

22 

10 

11 

34 

14 

19 

156 

20 

22 

75 

15 

1,451 

1,431 

1,250 

Duncan . 

1,397 

1,363 

1,655 

Kamloops . 

1,020 

1,386 

1,177 

Kelowna . 

16 

65 

14 

16 

16 

183 

21 

33 

66 

15 

6 

26 

1,689 

1,840 

2,228 

Kitimat . 

2,016 

1,998 

2,236 

Mission  City. .. 

241 

246 

437 

Nanaimo . 

1,635 

1,997 

1,522 

Nelson . 

1,521 

2,009 

1,861 

New  Westminster . 

1,518 

10,432 

1,527 

1,703 

Penticton . . 

11,637 

10,571 

Port  Albemi . 

2,186 

2,218 

2,353 

Prince  George.... 

917 

1,819 

1,866 

1,194 

1,122 

Prince  Rupert . 

2,053 

2,330 

Princeton . 

1,902 

2,117 

Quesnel . 

19 

4 

524 

969 

626 

1,021 

1,562 

593 

Vancouver . 

35 

816 

24 

178 

29 

19,107 

8,431 

10,676 

35 

35 

1,522 

34,018 

2,825 

5,371 

639 

817,053 

634,332 

182,721 

1,529 

Vernon . . 

833 

27 

156 

39 

19,823 

9,007 

10,816 

35,257 

32,806 

Victoria . 

2,806 

2,880 

Whitehorse . 

5,657 

5,603 

Canada . 

Males . 

18,531 

628 

786,294 

713 

798,125 

Females . 

10,325 

606, 165 
180, 129 

623,338 

174,787 

(’)  Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 

(»)  Figures  not  available  for  Feb.  26,  1959  due  to  changes  in  the  local  office  area. 


TABLE  D-5— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 
1955-1960 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959  . 

1959  (2  Months) . 

1960  (2  Months) . 

953,576 

1,046,979 

877,704 

840,129 

986,073 

112,665 

111,881 

642,726 

748,464 

586,780 

548,663 

661,872 

75,137 

74,318 

310,850 

298,515 

290,924 

291,466 

324,201 

37,528 

37,563 

67,619 

68,522 

59,412 

56,385 

70,352 

8,858 

10,301 

222,370 

252,783 

215,335 

198,386 

239,431 

29,750 

31,626 

343,456 

379,085 

309,077 

287,112 

336,527 

40,670 

38,363 

178,015 

210,189 

185,962 

181,772 

211,951 

23,141 

20,933 

142,116 

136,400 

107,918 

116,474 

127,812 

10,246 

10,658 

83235-2—8 
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E — Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l— BENEFICIARIES  AND  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  BY  PROVINCE, 

FEBRUARY  1960 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Estimated 
Average 
Number  of 
Beneficiaries 
Per  Week 
(in  thousands) 

Weeks 

Paid 

Amount 

of 

Benefit 

Paid 

$ 

34.2 

143,731 

3,137,483 

7.4 

31,001 

633,561 

37.4 

157,228 

3,220,974 

34.3 

144,050 

3,017,838 

215.6 

905,446 

20,202,341 

194.1 

815,113 

17,619,146 

29.8 

125,321 

2,721,726 

24.1 

101,239 

2,268,396 

31.8 

133.627 

3,078,503 

British  Columbia . 

68.6 

287,955 

6,685,999 

677.3 

2,844,711 

62,585,967 

620.0 

2,480,108 

54,344,674 

673.4 

2,693,527 

58,076,106 

TABLE  E-2— CLAIMANTS  HAVING  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  IN  THE  “LIVE 
FILE”  ON  THE  LAST  WORKING  DAY'  OF  THE  MONTH,  BY  DURATION,  AND  SHOW¬ 
ING  THE  PERCENTAGE  POSTAL,  BY  SEX  AND  PROVINCE,  FEBRUARY  29,  1960 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Total 

Claimants 

Duration  on  the  Register  (weeks) 

Percent- 

February 
27,  1959 
Total 
claimants 

2  or 
Less 

3-4 

5-8 

9-12 

13-16 

17-20 

Over 

20 

age 

Postal 

Canada . 

814,241 

143,507 

73,573 

175,703 

225,573 

91,531 

36,722 

67,632 

40.0 

795,999 

Male . 

645,123 

114,565 

58,382 

142,401 

190,421 

74,281 

26,115 

38,958 

43.8 

634,330 

Female . 

169,118 

28,942 

15,191 

33,302 

35,152 

17,250 

10,607 

28,674 

25.7 

161,669 

Newfoundland . 

38,702 

4,269 

2,533 

8,923 

17,186 

2,790 

1,023 

1,978 

82.2 

35,761 

Male . 

36,804 

4,015 

2,373 

8,527 

16,731 

2,617 

914 

1,627 

83.9 

33,937 

Female . 

1,898 

254 

160 

396 

455 

173 

109 

351 

49.4 

1,824 

Prince  Edward  Island. . . 

8,305 

594 

351 

1,650 

4,339 

823 

202 

346 

79.3 

7,746 

Male . 

7,137 

516 

300 

1,435 

3,831 

683 

169 

203 

81.3 

6,528 

Female . 

1,168 

78 

51 

215 

508 

140 

33 

143 

67.0 

1,218 

Nova  Scotia . 

43,144 

5,333 

3,301 

11,686 

13,253 

4,549 

1,605 

3,417 

60.8 

46,419 

Male . 

37,209 

4,499 

2,815 

10,414 

11,939 

4,007 

1,263 

2,272 

63.7 

40,511 

Female . 

5,935 

834 

486 

1,272 

1,314 

542 

342 

1,145 

42.9 

5,908 

New  Brunswick . 

41,719 

5,701 

3,830 

8,434 

15,206 

4,487 

1,727 

2,334 

73.0 

42,670 

Male . 

35,079 

5,000 

3,383 

7,200 

13,155 

3,698 

1,231 

1,412 

76.1 

35,997 

Female . 

6,640 

701 

447 

1,234 

2,051 

789 

496 

922 

56.8 

6,673 

Quebec . 

266,287 

50,137 

25,361 

54,922 

72,994 

29,855 

12,058 

20,960 

41.4 

261,305 

Male . 

216,807 

41,296 

21,092 

46,278 

62,864 

24,565 

8,775 

11,937 

45.1 

215,184 

Female . 

49,480 

8,841 

4,269 

8,644 

10,130 

5,290 

3,283 

9,023 

25.5 

46,121 

Ontario . 

238,286 

46,473 

21,835 

50,937 

57,170 

26,395 

10,841 

24,635 

24.0 

230,495 

Male . 

174,111 

34,808 

15,913 

38,468 

44,401 

19,962 

7,109 

13,450 

25.2 

170,047 

Female . 

64,175 

11,665 

5,922 

12,469 

12,769 

6,433 

3,732 

11,185 

20.6 

60,448 

Manitoba . 

34,096 

5,815 

3,595 

8,178 

8,669 

4,316 

1,528 

1,995 

36.2 

30,900 

Male . 

26,522 

4,426 

2,667 

6,205 

7,219 

3,591 

1,170 

1,244 

41.9 

23,706 

Female . 

7,574 

1,389 

928 

1,973 

1,450 

725 

358 

751 

16.3 

7,194 

Saskatchewan . 

27, 222 

3,974 

2,380 

6,525 

8,267 

3,627 

1,149 

1,300 

54.8 

24,426 

Male . 

22,300 

3,186 

1,875 

5,244 

7,239 

3,198 

841 

717 

59.2 

19,763 

Female . 

4,922 

788 

505 

1,281 

1,028 

429 

308 

583 

35.2 

4,663 

Alberta . 

39,941 

8,635 

4,537 

9,499 

8,749 

4,723 

1,670 

2,128 

33.2 

38,995 

Male . 

31,488 

6,869 

3,604 

7,499 

7,343 

3,934 

1,098 

1,141 

35.5 

31,188 

Female . 

8,453 

1,766 

933 

2,000 

1,406 

789 

572 

987 

24.6 

7,807 

British  Columbia . 

Male . 

76,539 

57,666 

12,576 

9,950 

5,850 

4,360 

14,949 

11,131 

19,740 

15,699 

9,966 

8,026 

4,919 

3,545 

8,539 

4,955 

29.9 

31.9 

77,282 

57,469 

Female . 

18,873 

2,626 

1,490 

3,818 

4,041 

1,940 

1,374 

3,584 

23.9 

19,813 
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TABLE  E'5,V,T,U' AND  KENs^s^^;,JR  Kt":m 

_ Soubce.  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 


Claims  filed  at  Local  Offices 


Disposal  of  Claims  and  Claims  Pending 
at  end  of  Month 


Total* 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

off 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Newfoundland  . 

5,342 

1,123 

7,060 

Prince  Edward  Island 

1,091 

5,925 

1,135 

Nova  Scotia. . 

7,205 

8,055 

174 

1,027 

886 

141 

New  Brunswick. . . . 

2,108 

10,009 

8,651 

1,358 

Quebec . 

1,995 

10,946 

9,263 

1,683 

11,073 

10,768 

1,472 

Ontario . 

55,822 

20,306 

79,679 

68,606 

Manitoba .... 

25,952 

82,489 

71,721 

Saskatchewan. . 

5,333 

9,899 

15,131 

2,190 

10,563 

9,091 

Alberta . 

1 , 348 

7,324 

6,272 

1,042 

British  Columbia. . 

21,495 

3.363 

6.364 

13,864 

11,822 

2,042 

Total,  Canada,  February  1960. 
Total,  Canada,  January  1960 
dotal,  Canada,  February  1959.. 

23,309 

19,798 

3,511 

240,271 

306,564 

220,942 

175,348 

237,387 

161,476 

64,923 

69,177 

59,466 

246,270 

375,872 

231,003 

212,045 

326,291 

199,228 

34,225 

49,581 

31,775 

Pending 


2,615 

254 

2,180 

2,456 

23,403 

19,888 

2,171 

1,728 

3,686 

5,386 


63,767 

69,766 

55,612 


In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  50  484 


TABLE  E-4  ESTIMATES  OF  TILE  INSURED  POPULATION 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  ACT 


UNDER  THE 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


End  of: 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants 

1960 — January . 

3,542,500 

3,633,300 

3,733,600 

3.798.400 

3.826.400 
3,799,000 

1959 — December . 

782,500 

November...  . 

685,700 

October . 

417,500 

September . 

250, 600 

August .  . 

4,009,000 

201,600 

210,000 

225,900 

June .  . 

3,996,000 

3.770.100 
3,768,500 
3,639,600 
3,523,200 

3.472.100 
3,452,000 

May . 

220,500 

April . 

279,400 

March . 

610,800 

February . 

766, 900 

796,000 

83235-2 — 8$ 
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F — Prices 

TABLE  F-l— TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 


Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

operation 

Other 
Commodi¬ 
ties  and 
Services 

1954 — Year . 

116.2 

112.2 

126.5 

109.4 

117.4 

171.4 

116.4 

112.1 

129.4 

108.0 

116.4 

118.1 

1956 — Year . 

118.1 

113.4 

132.5 

108.6 

117.1 

120.9 

1957 — Year . 

121.9 

118.6 

134.9 

108.5 

119.6 

126.1 

1958 — Year . 

125.1 

122.1 

138.4 

109.7 

121.0 

130.9 

125.4 

119.3 

140.5 

109.6 

122.6 

133.7 

125.6 

118.5 

141.0 

109.7 

122.5 

134.9 

125.9 

119.1 

141.5 

109.2 

122.5 

135.4 

125.9 

119.2 

141.7 

109.7 

122.7 

134.9 

126.4 

120.5 

141.9 

109.7 

122.6 

135.3 

September . 

127.1 

122.4 

142.0 

109.8 

123.1 

135.2 

October . 

128.0 

124.2 

142.4 

110.5 

123.4 

135.5 

November . 

128.3 

123.8 

142.6 

111.4 

123.5 

136.9 

December . 

127.9 

122.4 

142.7 

111.4 

123.7 

136.8 

1960 — January . 

127.5 

121.6 

142.8 

110.2 

123.3 

136.9 

February . 

127.2 

120.8 

142.9 

109.8 

123.2 

137.0 

March . 

126.9 

119.4 

142.9 

110.4 

123.4 

137.0 

April . 

127.5 

120.9 

143.3 

110.8 

123.5 

137.1 

TABLE  F-2 -CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  MARCH  1960 

(1949  =  100) 


Total 

Household 

Operation 

Other 
Commo- 
dies  and 
Services 

March 

1959 

February 

1960 

March 

1960 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

(*)  St.  John's,  Nfld . 

113.4 

114.8 

114.5 

111.5 

115.7 

106.6 

107.5 

127.5 

Halifax . 

125.0 

127.0 

126.7 

115.9 

134.4 

119.9 

129.9 

139.6 

Saint  John . 

127.0 

129.1 

128.9 

120.9 

138.3 

118.9 

124.7 

143.5 

Montreal . 

126.2 

127.5 

120.5 

123.4 

145.0 

104.0 

118.9 

137.5 

Ottawa . 

125.9 

127.6 

127.4 

119.0 

147.9 

114.5 

121.3 

137.4 

Toronto . 

128.2 

129.7 

129.2 

118.2 

153.3 

114.3 

123.7 

138.9 

Winnipeg . 

122.6 

124.1 

124.0 

116.8 

133.9 

117.2 

119.8 

133.6 

Saskatoon — Regina . 

122.1 

123.5 

123.4 

117.1 

124.5 

122.1 

125.4 

129.2 

Edmonton — Calgary . 

Vancouver . 

122.2 

127.0 

123.2 

129.1 

123.3 

128.7 

114.8 

120.3 

124.8 

138.9 

119.9 

117.4 

127.0 

135.0 

133.0 

136.7 

N.B.  Indexes  above  measure  percentage  changes  in  prices  over  time  in  each  city  and  should  not  be  used  to  compare 
actual  levels  of  prices  as  between  cities. 

(’)  St.  John’s  index  on  the  base  June  1951  =  100. 
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G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 

nnH  patlStlC^  *nfori"ation  on  work  stoppages  in  Canada  is  compiled  by  the  Economics 
and  Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour  on  the  basis  of 

Unemployment  Insurance  Commission.  The  first  three  tables  in  this  section  cover  strikes 
and  lockouts  involving  six  or  more  workers  and  lasting  at  ^leit  one  worki^  dav^^ Id 

exceeding  a  totafof  ni^e*118  ^  tha”  one  day  or  involving  fewer  than  six  workers  but 
renorted  nn  5  S  f  n  ne  man-days.  The  number  of  workers  involved  includes  all  workers 
reported  on  strike  or  locked  out,  whether  or  not  they  all  belonged  to  the  unions  directly 

tZl  aPUresul  eodf'"S  n  stoppages'  Workers  affected,  such  as 

tt  scr ta  ”  n0‘  md“ded'  F°r  fUr'her  "°,eS  °" 


TABLE  G-l— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1955-19S0 


Strikes  and 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Existence  During  Month  or  Year 

Month  or  Year 

Lockouts 

Beginning 

Strikes 

Workers 

Involved 

Duration  in  Man-Days 

During  Month 
or  Year 

and 

Lockouts 

Man-Days 

Per  Cent  of 
Estimated 
Working  Time 

1955 . 

60,090 

88,680 

1,875,400 

1956 .  . 

0.18 

1957 .  . 

1,246,000 

0.11 

1958 .  . 

249 

91 , 409 
112,397 
99,872 

20,973 

8,747 

5,359 

8,432 

41,417 

38,656 

30,076 

7,100 

4,392 

3,836 

3,531 

3,994 

3,237 

1,634,880 

0.14 

*1959 .  . 

2,872,340 

0.24 

*1959:  March . 

217 

2,386,680 

0.19 

April . 

12 

95,430 

0.10 

May . 

90 

72,430 

0.07 

June . 

60,830 

0.06 

July . 

26 

57,320 

0.06 

August . 

28 

15 

11 

8 

13 

13 

14 

19 

685,510 

0.65 

September . 

667,960 

0.63 

October . 

282,490 

0.27 

November . 

67,010 

0.06 

December . . 

59,740 

56,050 

58,440 

50,320 

26,820 

0.06 

1960:  January . 

0.05 

February . 

0.06 

March . 

0.05 

0  03 

*  Preliminary. 


TABLE  G-2 — STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS, 
MARCH  1960,  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man-Days 

Logging . 

Fishing . 

Mining . 

i 

106 

1,590 

Manufacturing . 

9 

1,684 

10,500 

Construction . 

11 

997 

12,640 

Transportation,  etc . 

2 

105 

990 

Public  utilities . 

1 

10 

10 

Trade . 

2 

314 

1,050 

Service . 

1 

21 

40 

All  industries . 

27 

3,237 

26,820 

TABLE  G-3— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS, 
MARCH  1960,  BY  JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) 


Jurisdiction 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man -Days 

Newfoundland . 

i 

106 

1,590 

Prince  Edward  Island... 

Nova  Scotia . 

i 

426 

4,560 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

4 

16 

2 

1,494 

957 

218 

7,400 

9,830 

3,220 

Ontario . . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

3 

36 

220 

Federal . 

All  jurisdictions. . . . 

27 

3,237 

26,820 
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TABLE  G-4 — STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  INVOLVING  100  OR  MORE  WORKERS,  MARCH  1960 

(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Union 

Work¬ 

ers 

Duration  in 
Man-Days 

Starting 

Date 

Major  Issues 

Employer 

Location 

In¬ 

volved 

March 

A  c  cum¬ 
ulated 

Termination 

Date 

Result 

Mining — 

Non-Metal  Mining — 
Newfoundland  Fluorspar,  St. 

Lawrence  Corp.  of  Nfld. 

St.  Lawrence,  Nfld. 

Workers  Protective  Union 
(Ind.) 

106 

1,590 

1,590 

Mar.  10 

Working  conditions^ 

Manufacturing — 

Food  and  Beverages — 

Brandon  Packers, 

Brandon,  Man. 

Packinghouse  Workers 

Loc.  255 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

103 

2,360 

2,460 

Feb.  29 

Wages  ~ 

Iron  and  Steel  Products — 
Dominion  Engineering  Works, 
Lachine,  Que. 

Patternmakers 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

1,426 

6,580 

6,630 

Feb.  29 
Apr.  1 

Wages  ~ Wage  increase  of  8 
cents  an  hour  the  first 
year,  5  cents  an  hour  the 
second  year. 

Construction — 

The  Foundation  Co.  of  Canada, 
Thompson,  Man. 

I.B.E.W.  Loc.  735 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

115 

860 

4,790 

Jan.  4 
Mar.  14 

Hours~Reduction  in  we¬ 
ekly  hours  from  54  to  48. 

Halifax  Construction  Associa¬ 
tion, 

Halifax,  N.S. 

Plasterers  Loc.  215 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

426 

4,560 

4,780 

Feb.  15 

Wages  ~ 

Various  Electrical  Contractors, 
Niagara  Peninsula,  Ont. 

Trade — 

Pilkington  Bros.  Canada, 
London,  Ont. 

I.B.E.W.  Loc.  303 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters  Loc.  1946 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

250 

5,750 

5,750 

Mar.  9 

Wages,  welfare  benefits, 

300 

1,040 

1,040 

Mar.  10 

Wages~ 
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II — Industrial  Accidents 

TABLE  11.1-INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  in  CANADA  BY  MAIN  INDUSTRY  GROUPS 

1928*195!) 


1928.. . 

1929.. . 

1930.. . 

1931.. . 

1932.. . 

1933.. . 

1934.. . 

1935.. . 

1936.. . 
1937.  . 

1938.. . 

1939.. . 

1940.. .. 

1941.. . 

1942.. .. 

1943.. .. 

1944.. .. 

1945.. .. 

1946.. .. 

1947.. .. 

1948.. .. 
19490). 
19500). 
19510). 
19520). 
19530). 
1954(>). 
19550). 

1956.. .. 

1957.. .. 

1958.. .. 
1959(2). 


M 


194 

156 

122 

163 

154 

111 

151 

124 

127 

156 

156 

162 

127 

144 

107 

99 

109 

114 

119 

117 

94 

113 
58 
97 

102 

114 
100 

88 

106 

92 

97 

100 


t® 

M 

O 

1-1 


176 
235 

175 
76 
73 
91 

114 

116 

133 

149 

143 

148 

177 

178 

170 
151 
137 
166 
145 
192 

171 
141 
160 

179 

176 

167 

168 
183 
197 
141 
129 
135 


43 

54 

36 

40 
30 
36 
47 
38 
57 
52 
30 

29 
34 
24 
34 
49 
34 
20 

41 

30 

30 

32 

42 
20 
21 

33 

31 

32 
18 
23 
38 
71 


60 

q 

q 

oS 

3 

O’ 

T3 

C 

q 

60 


260 

234 

258 

158 
123 
112 
144 
175 
181 
201 
253 
169 
175 
262 
199 
213 

159 
188 
174 
190 
194 
201 
173 
188 
212 
187 
204 
179 
250 
185 
231 
165 


1 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Public  Utilities 

Transportation,  Storage 

and  Communications 

Trade 

201 

250 

34 

353 

64 

250 

298 

40 

326 

58 

196 

324 

42 

327 

58 

142 

217 

44 

205 

43 

116 

124 

21 

196 

51 

103 

65 

15 

161 

48 

103 

118 

20 

165 

52 

133 

103 

25 

184 

44 

112 

105 

14 

240 

45 

157 

170 

23 

227 

46 

136 

154 

19 

166 

44 

110 

133 

25 

181 

44 

144 

173 

25 

236 

51 

263 

176 

30 

317 

65 

315 

227 

21 

318 

44 

310 

154 

16 

334 

59 

271 

100 

17 

264 

53 

269 

127 

24 

292 

52 

346 

132 

22 

237 

53 

265 

170 

40 

289 

57 

268 

182 

45 

248 

45 

249 

152 

42 

249 

43 

243 

156 

61 

193 

54  . 

219 

213 

31 

240 

49 

228 

248 

42 

242 

44 

242 

223 

35 

178 

58 

207 

238 

26 

193 

53 

219 

243 

42 

211 

50 

200 

312 

30 

228 

56 

209 

340 

42 

207 

66 

166 

281 

31 

163 

40 

186 

269 

32 

178 

48 

.3 


102 

114 

117 

97 

83 

63 
86 
66 
86 

65 

66 
70 
65 
93 

84 

79 
59 
88 
99 

110 

106 

131 

119 

130 

102 

80 

73 

74 

64 
80 
89 
72 


1,677 

1,766 

1,655 

1,188 

974 

808 

1,000 

1,009 

1,071 

1,247 

1,167 

1,107 

1,208 

1,553 

1,510 

1,465 

1,204 

1,345 

1,378 

1,476 

1,387 

1,359 

1,259 

1,369 

1,418 

1,321 

1,296 

1,326 

1,462 

1,387 

1,269 

1,258 


nt  tv,!' rlFoi°I  1956  the  ■^)e.PartnJent  had  classified  as  “indust-ial”  fatalities,  deaths  which  occurred  at  the  place  of  work 
ol  t  «  d  person  eyen  though  such  deaths  were  not  the  result  of  a  condition  or  event  connected  with  the  employment 
aLmdmgly  concerned'  Thls  Practice  has  been  discontinued.  Figures  for  the  years  1949  to  1955  have  been  revised 

RoarH^TTroenfl£UrreSr-are  Pr.eli.minary.  They  include  964  reported  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Boards  and  the 

the  RdnarH^  904  V  tmi^1SS10nerSm  nrdm9t  C?mp}1<!5i  from.  other  sources  some  of  which  will  presently  be  reported  by 
the  Boards.  1  he  294  fatalities  were  distributed  as  follows:  Agriculture  82;  Logging  13;  Fishing  and  Trapping  67-  Mining 

Finance  2 -Service  1 7^ '  Constructlon  37;  Publlc  Utilities  2;  Transportation,  Storage  and  Communications  40;  Trade  6; 
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TABLE  II-2— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  IN  CANADA  BA"  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES 
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Total. 
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TABLE  H-2— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  IN  CANADA  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES 
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TABLE  H-3— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  IN  CANADA,  BY  PROVINCE  AND  INDUSTRIES 
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TABLE  H-4— INDUSTRIAL  FATALITIES  IN  CANADA  IN  1959,  BY  MONTHS  AND  INDUSTRIES 
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Industry 

Agriculture . 

Logging . 

J.  lOlilllg  1  . 

Mining  and  Quarrying . 

Manufacturing . 

Construction . 

Public  Utilities . 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communications . 

Trorlo  . 

i 

S 

-L  jji  aut/o  . . . 

Service . 

Total . 

530 


(')  Preliminary  figures. 

(2)  Revised  figures. 

(3)  Annual  average  compiled  from  the  Labour  Force  Bulletin  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
*  See  footnote  (2)  Table  H-l. 


R E P(H{ T E I>N  H  \  S  PRCJ  VI \  (J  \ ' u  o R^E * M f  v-I?  * '  AND  ,  ATAI  ’  IN  CANADA, 
_ _  ’  INCIAL  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARDS 


Province 


1855 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia. 


Total 


1956 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Nova  Scotia, . . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 


Total. 


1957 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Nova  Scotia . . . . . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec. 


Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia. 


Total. 


1958 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 


Total. 


1959(2) 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec. 


Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia. 


Total 


Medical 

Only(i) 


Aid 


5,608 

771 

9,878 

6,560 

i  47.' 330 
11,661 
9,082 
24,858 
43.573 


5,926 

786 

10,628 

7,279 


164,416 

12,341 

10,813 

27,363 

49.635 


4,876 

779 

9,953 

6,783 


177,154 

12.508 

11,191 

25,808 

48,738 


4,663 

843 

8,961 

7,402 


161,355 

12.983 

11,136 

25,995 

40,753 


Temporary 

Disability 


Permanent 

Disability 


4.193 

635 

7,437 

8,245 

59,284 

5,521 

8,011 

17,760 

25,036 


4,831 

663 

7,629 

8,983 


65,313 

5,843 

9,202 

21,336 

28,210 


3,743 

606 

7,003 

7,700 


68,722 

5,650 

9,386 

20,236 

25,620 


3,410 

616 

6,075 

5,773 


64,441 

5,314 

9,320 

19,033 

20,951 


5,064 

1,019 

9,458 


179,358 
15,461 
11,912 
27, 602 
41,324 


3,666 

719 

6,803 


70,225 

6,560 

11,446 

19,743 

21,717 


95 

12 

543 

194 

1,922' 

121 

137 

698 

1,223 


86 

13 

549 

195 

2,250 

128 

130 

769 

1,191 


32 

4 

614 

202 


2,278 

226 

174 

784 

1,322 


91 

6 

651 

175 


2,440 

259 

202 

781 

1,249 


35 

13 

63 


2,612 

294 

162 

815 

1,134 


Fatal 


17 

2 

44 

33 

227 

278 

29 

52 

116 

180 


12 

7 

84 

25 

212 

312 

30 

50 

126 

229 


7 

4 

53 

26 

291 

338 

30 

52 
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191 


15 

3 

110 

35 

206 

303 

32 

41 

103 

156 


18 

3 

46 

37 

186 

309 

33 

46 

117 

161 


Total 


9,913 

1,420 

17,902 

15,032 

95,257 

208,814 

17,332 

17,282 

43,432 

70,012 


496,396 


10,855 

1,469 

18,890 

16,482 

106,004 

232,291 

18,342 

20,195 

49,594 

79,265 


553,387 


8,658 

1,393 

17,623 

14,711 

110,401 

248,492 

18,414 

20,803 

46,933 

75,871 


563,299 


8,179 

1,468 

15,797 

13,385 

95,868 

228,539 

18,588 

20,699 

45,912 

63,109 


511,544 


8,783 

1,754 

16,370 

17,485 

99,258 

252,504 

22,348 

23,566 

48,277 

64,336 


554,681 


(>)  Accidents  requiring  medical  treatment  but  not  causing  disability  for  a  sufficient  period  to  qualify  for  comnen- 
8ation;  the  period  varies  in  the  several  provinces.  ^ 

(2)  Preliminary  figures. 
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Here's  VALUE 


A  50%  Reduction  under  This  Special 
GROUP  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER 

A  12  MONTHS'  SUBSCRIPTION 

TO  THE 

LABOUR  GAZETTE 


F°'  C 1  AA  Per 

Only  twm  3$  Subscription 

FOR  GROUPS  OF  FIVE  OR  MORE  SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut  the  regular  price  in  half  by  ordering  five  or  more  subscriptions  at  the 
same  time.  This  offer  is  designed  so  that  a  union  local  can  subscribe  for 
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EMPLOYMENT  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 

Current  Manpower  Situation 


to  s  ooS  ^  May’  emPloyment  increased  by  an  estimated  250,000 
to  5,992,000  About  three  quarters  of  the  over-all  gain  was  among  males  and 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  it  occurred  in  non-farm  industries.  The  increase  in 
activity  resulted  in  a  substantial,  though  smaller-than-usual  decrease  in  unem¬ 
ployment. 

Among  the  non-agricultural  industries,  employment  gains  in  forestry 
construction  and  manufacturing  were  about  normal  for  the  season.  The  increase 
in  employment  in  services  was  larger  than  usual. 


Employment  in  Quebec  increased  more  than  is  usual  for  the  month  while 
in  the  Pacific  region  it  was  below  normal.  In  Ontario  and  the  Prairie  and 
Atlantic  regions,  employment  gains  were  about  equal  to  the  seasonal  average. 

Seasonally  adjusted,  non-agricultural  employment  was  at  a  record  level 
in  May.  The  total  was  189,000,  or  3.7  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  The 
service  industry,  which  accounted  for  three  fourths  of  the  year-to-year  increase 
m  employment,  registered  large  gains  during  the  past  few  months  after  remain¬ 
ing  fairly  stable  during  most  of  1959.  Employment  in  trade  followed  an 
irregular  upward  trend  over  the  year  and  showed  a  net  advance  of  62,000.  Con¬ 
struction  employment  declined  moderately  over  the  year,  largely’  reflecting 
a  decline  in  housebuilding.  The  trend  in  manufacturing  was  fairly  stable  during 

the  past  12  months,  though  there  were  offsetting  influences  among  individual 
industries. 


In  manufacturing,  employment  gains  since  last  spring  ranged  from  less 
than  1  per  cent  to  better  than  5  per  cent  in  the  following  industries:  iron  and 
steel,  rubber,  paper  products,  printing  and  publishing,  electrical  apparatus 
chemicals,  shipbuilding  and  motor  vehicles.  Offsetting  losses  occurred  in  tex¬ 
tiles,  clothing,  leather,  non-metallic  mineral  products,  railway  rolling  stock, 
aircraft,  and  tobacco  products,  the  declines  ranged  from  2  per  cent  in  textiles 
to  19  per  cent  in  tobacco  products. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  products  group  employment  trends  have  been  mixed. 
Employment  in  primary  iron  and  steel  has  been  noticeably  higher  than  in  the 
spring  of  1959,  but  activity  in  fabricated  and  structural  steel  has  shown  a 
sizeable  decline.  The  machinery  industry  showed  some  employment  strengthen¬ 
ing  during  the  last  half  of  1959  but  has  made  little  additional  improvement  so 
far  this  year.  Agricultural  implements  and  heating  and  cooking  appliances 
registered  moderate  year-to-year  employment  declines  in  May;  they  showed 
persistent  increases  through  1959  and  the  early  part  of  1960. 

The  number  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  declined  during 
the  month  by  118,000  to  399,000.  Virtually  all  of  this  decline  in  job  seekers 
was  among  males  and  more  than  half  of  it  was  in  Quebec.  The  number  seeking 
work  represented  6.2  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  compared  with  5.4  per  cent 
in  May  1959  and  6.0  per  cent  in  May  1958.  The  estimated  number  on  tem¬ 
porary  layoff  declined  by  15,000  in  May  to  about  the  same  total  as  a  year  ago. 
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This  year  the  number  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  reached  a 
peak  of  566,000  in  March  and  averaged  508,000  during  the  first  five  months. 
Almost  90  per  cent  of  this  total  were  males  and  three  quarters  were  males 
20  years  of  age  and  over.  Just  about  half  of  the  total  were  married  men. 

The  Atlantic  region  was  the  only  part  of  the  country  in  which  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  lower  than  last  year.  In  relation  to  the  regional  labour  force,  however, 
the  number  of  job  seekers  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  national  average,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years.  In  other  regions  the 
unemployment  rate  varied  from  5.1  per  cent  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  to  11.7 
per  cent  in  Quebec. 

The  incidence  of  unemployment  was  heaviest,  as  usual,  among  persons  in 
the  younger  age  groups.  In  the  male  labour  force  of  324,000  under  20  years 
of  age,  for  example,  one  in  five  was  seeking  work  this  spring.  Even  among  girls 
of  this  age  group  the  proportion  seeking  work  was  above  the  national  average. 


Persons  Without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work  (January-May  1960,  in  thousands) 


Labour  Force 

Seeking  Work 

Per  Cent 

Total  . 

6,261 

508 

8.1 

Males  . 

4,665 

453 

9.7 

Females  . 

.  1,597 

55 

3.5 

14-19  years  . 

.  572 

87 

15.2 

20-24  years  . 

.  792 

88 

11.1 

25-44  years  . 

.  2,898 

202 

7.0 

45  and  over  . 

1,999 

132 

6.6 

Married  . 

— 

270 

— 

Single  . 

.  — 

222 

— 

Other  . 

.  — 

16 

— 

Atlantic  . 

.  545 

77 

14.1 

Quebec . 

.  1,756 

205 

11.7 

Ontario  . 

.  2,335 

127 

5.4 

Prairie  . 

1,065 

54 

5.1 

Pacific  . 

561 

45 

8.0 

The  intensity  of  seasonal  unemployment  in  Canada  is  reflected,  in  part, 
in  the  duration  of  job-seeking  during  the  winter  months.  In  January  this  year 
almost  80  per  cent  of  all  job  seekers  had  been  seeking  work  for  three  months 
or  less.  By  April,  however,  the  proportion  seeking  work  for  more  than  three 
months  had  increased  from  one  fifth  to  one  half.  On  average,  20  per  cent  of 
job  seekers  in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  looked  for  work  for  less 
than  a  month  and  60  per  cent  sought  work  for  three  months  or  less.  Those 
seeking  work  for  more  than  six  months  accounted  for  1 1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOUR  MARKET  AREAS-MAY  1960 


METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
(labour  force  75,000  or  more) 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 

Group  I 


MODERATE 
LABOUR  SURPLUS 


Group  2 


Quebec-Levis 
St.  John’s 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 


MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(labour  force  25,000-75.000;  60 

per  cent  or  more  in  non-agricul- 
tural  activity) 


MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 

(labour  force,  25.000-75,000;  40 
per  cent  or  more  agricultural) 


Brantford 
Corner  Brook 
Cornwall 
Joliette 
Lac  St.  Jean 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val  d’Or 
Shawinigan 
Trois  Ri  vieres 


Riviere  du  Loup 
Thetford  Mines- 
Megantic-St.  Georges 
Y  orkton 


MINOR  AREAS 
(labour  force  10,000-25,000) 


Bathurst 
Campbell  ton 
Dauphin 
Edmundston 
Gaspe 

Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan  Valley 
Pembroke 
Portage  la  Prairie 
Prince  George 
Quebec  North  Shore 
Rimouski 

Ste.  Agathe-St.  Jerome 
St.  Stephen 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock,  N.B. 


— ►CALCARY 
— -►-EDMONTON 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
— ►MONTREAL 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 

— ►WINDSOR 
—►WINNIPEG 

— ►FARNHAM-GRANBY 
—►FT.  WILLIAM- 
PT.  ARTHUR 
Guelph 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 

—►MONCTON 
—►NEW  GLASGOW 
Niagara  Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Saint  John 
Sarnia 

—►SHERBROOKE 

Sudbury 

—►SYDNEY 
— KTIMMINS- 

KIRKLAND  LAKE 
Victoria 


— ►BARRIE 
— ►CHARLOTTETOWN 
-►CHATHAM 
Lethbridge 
North  Battleford 
-►PRINCE  ALBERT 
->RED  DEER 
Saskatoon 


►BEAU  HARNOIS 
— ►BELLEVILLE- 
TRENTON 
— ►BRACF.BRIDCE 
BRAMPTON 
—►BRIDGEWATER 
Central  Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 

— ►CRANBRQOK 
— ^DAWSON  CREEK 
->DRUMMONDVILLE 
—►FREDERICTON 
Galt 

— ►GRAND  FALLS 
Kamloops 
►KENTVILLE 
Lachute- 
Ste.  Therese 
►LINDSAY 
Listowel 

►NORTH  BAY 
►OWEN  SOUND 
Prince  Rupert 
►ST.  HYACINTHE 
►ST.  JEAN 
St.  Thomas 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 
►SIMCOE 
►SOREL 
►SUMMERSIDE 
Trail-Nelson 
►TRURO 
Walkerton 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 

— ►YARMOUTH 


APPROXIMATE 

BALANCE 

Group  3 


LABOUR 

SHORTAGE 

Group  4 


►BRANDON 
►MOOSE  JAW 
►REGINA 


.  -DRUMHELLER 
— ►GODERICH 
Kitimat 

.  -MEDICINE  HAT 
— ►STRATFORD 
— ►SWIFT 

CURRENT 
— ►WEYBURN 


YF'f areaS  sho,wn  lI)  capi,ta'  letters  are  those  that  have  been  reclassified  during  the  month;  an  arrow  indicates  the  vro.m  f  w  l  l 
moved.  For  an  explanation  of  the  classification  system  used,  see  page  414,  April  issue.  indicates  the  group  from  which  they 
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Mining  Output  and  Employment  Prairie  Region,  1949-59 

The  Prairie  Provinces  experienced  a  marked  expansion  in  non-agricultural 
employment  in  the  decade  between  1949  and  1959.  The  increase  amounted  to 
50  per  cent,  which  compares  very  favourably  with  an  increase  of  34  per  cent 
for  the  whole  of  Canada  in  the  same  period.  This  rapid  employment  advance 
in  the  non-farm  industries  of  the  Prairie  region  is  largely  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  mining  industry  and  the  direct  stimulation  imparted  to 
other  industries  as  a  consequence.  The  greatest  production  increases  occurred 
in  the  petroleum  industry,  but  outputs  of  uranium,  copper,  zinc,  and  non- 
metallic  construction  materials  also  showed  significant  gains. 

As  recently  as  1949,  agriculture  dominated  the  economy  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  but  its  share  of  the  net  value  of  production  had  declined  to  58 
per  cent  from  66  per  cent  in  1928.  Mining’s  share  in  this  period  tripled  to 

9  per  cent,  and  construction  moved  from  5  per  cent  to  9  per  cent. 

By  1956  agriculture  had  moved  down  still  further  to  37  per  cent  of  the 
net  value  of  total  production;  mining  represented  15  per  cent,  at  almost  $485 
million,  and  construction  accounted  for  24  per  cent. 

The  Leduc  oil  discovery  in  February  1947  was  one  of  the  more  significant 
events  in  the  progress  of  the  Prairie  mining  industry.  In  that  year,  less  than 

10  per  cent  of  Canada’s  requirements  of  crude  were  met  domestically  and 
production  in  the  Prairies  totalled  less  than  $20,000,000  from  about  400 
producing  wells.  By  1958  there  were  more  than  11,000  producing  wells  and 
the  net  value  of  total  production  reached  $394,000,000.  Exploration  and 
development  expenditures  went  up  from  $77,000,000  in  1947  to  more  than 
$600,000,000  in  1956,  and  have  subsequently  remained  near  this  annual  level. 
Domestic  crude  currently  provides  more  than  half  of  Canada’s  requirements. 

A  smaller,  though  still  spectacular  development  of  the  natural  gas  industry 
accompanied  the  expansion  in  oil.  Producing  gas  wells  increased  from  174  in 
1948  to  730  in  1958,  and  production  in  the  same  period  rose  from  162,000,000 
to  926,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  Of  the  1958  total,  238,000,000  cubic  feet 
per  day  was  exported.  Prairie  gas  moved  by  pipeline  to  the  Pacific  coast  for 
the  first  time  in  1957,  and  to  the  central  provinces  in  the  fall  of  1958. 

In  1958  crude  oil  pipelines  totalled  7,204  miles,  compared  with  455  miles 
in  1948.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  1,930-mile  Interprovincial  Pipeline  from 
Redwater,  Alta.,  to  Port  Credit,  near  Toronto,  and  the  785-mile  line  joining 
Edmonton  to  the  Vancouver-Puget  Sound  area.  The  latter  serves  refineries 
on  both  sides  of  the  international  border.  The  2,290-mile  Trans-Canada  Pipeline 
from  Alberta  to  Eastern  Canada  is  the  longest  natural  gas  line,  and  a  1,300 
mile  pipeline  delivers  Alberta  gas  into  the  Western  Ehfited  States.  A  600-mile 
gathering  and  transporting  system  is  in  operation  in  Alberta. 

Although  oil  and  gas  development  has  somewhat  overshadowed  the 
advance  in  other  minerals,  nevertheless  their  growth  has  been  substantial  and 
they  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  economic  development  of  both  the  Prairie 
region  and  Canada  as  a  whole.  From  $111,000,000  ($174,000,000  including 
oil  and  gas)  in  1949,  minerals  production  reached  $201,000,000  in  1959 
($649,000,000  including  oil  and  gas).  In  the  latter  year,  Manitoba’s  minerals 
production  totalled  $58,000,000,  of  which  structural  materials  (chiefly  cement, 
sand  and  gravel)  accounted  for  $19,000,000,  nickel  $13,000,000  and  crude 
oil,  copper,  and  zinc  for  lesser  amounts.  Saskatchewan’s  1959  total  of 
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NON-AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  1  945  -  1  959 


Source:  DBS 


Slnnnmn  c}1G£ty.  ^omposed  of:  crude  op>  $100,000,000;  uranium, 

O  wSrL'nnm  T  °f  COpper’  zinC’  and  struct“ral  materials. 

Oil  ( $309 >000,000)  and  gas  ($26,000,000)  made  up  the  major  share  of 

A  berta  s  $378,000,000  total,  with  structural  materials  and  coal  also  prominent 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  in  third  and  fourth  place,  respectively  in  the 
value  of  minerals  produced  by  Canadian  provinces. 


The  expansion  of  minerals  production  in  the  Prairie  region  brought  about 

iqIq  m  fnployment  in  both  mininS  and  related  industries.  From 

1949  to  1959,  total  mining  employment  increased  most  markedly  in  Alberta. 
Saskatchewan  exhibited  the  greatest  proportional  change  (194  per  cent),  owing 
to  the  much  lower  starting  level  in  1949.  Employment  in  Alberta’s  oil  industry 
nearly  tripled  in  the  10-year  period,  and  offset  an  80-per-cent  decline  in  coal 
mining  employment.  (Prairie  coal  production,  affected  by  competition  from 
gas  and  oil,  declined  from  $48,000,000  to  $13,000,000).  In  Manitoba,  mining 
employment  showed  a  more  modest  increase,  with  greater  productivity  chiefly 
accounting  for  increases  in  production. 


Employment  in  the  construction  industry  has  doubled  in  Alberta  since 
1949,  and  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  registered  gains  of  67  per  cent  and  44 
per  cent,  respectively,  because  of  the  need  for  facilities  for  the  mining  industry 
and  for  residential,  commercial,  and  municipal  buildings  that  accompanied  the 
increased  urbanization  of  the  region.  In  manufacturing,  employment  in  iron 
and  steel  products  in  Manitoba  went  up  23  per  cent,  and  in  Saskatchewan  a 
71 -per-cent  increase  in  products  of  petroleum  and  coal  helped  raise  total 
employment  in  manufacturing  by  25  per  cent.  Manufacturing  employment 
showed  the  sharpest  rise  in  Alberta,  almost  60  per  cent,  with  employment  in 
iron  and  steel  products  more  than  doubling,  in  products  of  petroleum  and  coal 
nearly  doubling,  and  in  chemical  products  showing  a  300-per  cent  increase. 
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The  previously-mentioned  sharp  rise  of  50  per  cent  in  non-farm  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Prairie  region  from  1949  was  partly  offset  by  the  decline  in 
agriculture  that  accompanied  the  mechanization  of  Prairie  farms.  The  drop 
amounted  to  35  per  cent  in  the  10  years,  bringing  on-farm  employment  from 
433,000  in  1949  to  284,000  in  1959.  The  movement  from  the  farming  areas 
supplied  labour  for,  and  greatly  facilitated  the  rapid  industrial  expansion  of 
the  region.  As  a  result  of  the  movement,  however,  while  the  Canadian  popula¬ 
tion  rose  30  per  cent  in  the  period,  the  population  of  the  Prairies  went  up 
somewhat  less,  23  per  cent. 

The  expansion  in  total  population  combined  with  increasing  urbanization 
to  bring  about  very  rapid  population  increases  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the 
region.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  Alberta,  where  Calgary  expanded  from 
105,000  in  1948  to  218,000  ten  years  later;  Edmonton,  in  the  same  period, 
went  from  127,000  to  252,000.  This  growth  was  not  confined  to  the  larger 
centres;  Red  Deer’s  population,  for  example,  tripled  in  the  1949-59  period, 
from  6,000  to  18,000. 

Besides  providing  employment  to  offset  the  recent  decline  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  work  force,  the  minerals-producing  industries  have  contributed  to  the 
diversification  of  the  Prairie  economy.  These  industries  have  also  provided 
high-wage  employment.  The  average  weekly  wage  in  the  oil  industry,  more 
than  $100,  is  among  the  highest  in  Canada.  Royalties  and  other  taxes  have 
aided  government  finances;  since  1947  revenues  from  the  petroleum  industry 
to  the  government  of  Alberta  alone  have  amounted  to  nearly  one  billion  dollars. 

Present  trends  in  Prairie  minerals  production  appear  likely  to  continue. 
Crude  oil  production  is  steady,  although  the  rapid  pre-1958  rise  appears  to 
have  ended  until  new  markets  are  developed.  Natural  gas  production  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  expand  rapidly,  for  both  domestic  and  export  markets.  Final  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  completed  for  one  of  four  proposed  export  pipelines,  and  the 
construction  of  50  miles  of  30-inch  line  from  southeastern  Manitoba  to  the 
border-crossing  point  at  Emerson  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  near  future. 

In  other  minerals,  the  world’s  second  largest  nickel  mine  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  in  northern  Manitoba.  A  nickel  smelter,  a  copper  mine,  and  a  zinc  mine 
are  also  soon  to  go  into  production.  Two  mines  in  Saskatchewan  will  tap  the 
almost  unlimited  deposits  of  potash  in  that  province.  Uranium  production  will 
continue  at  a  somewhat  reduced  rate  until  world  demand  catches  up  with 
supply. 

Further  opportunities  for  manufacturing  employment  are  being  created  in 
the  steel  and  pipe  plants  completed  or  under  construction  at  Regina,  Camrose, 
Calgary,  and  Edmonton.  Caustic  soda,  chlorine,  phenol,  and  other  petro¬ 
chemical  plants  are  being  built  in  Alberta.  These  plants,  along  with  the 
minerals-producing  facilities  of  the  region,  may  be  expected  to  attract  other 
related,  subsidiary  establishments  to  provide  for  a  continuing  growth  and 
diversification  of  the  Prairie  economy. 


The  Employment  Review  in  its  present  form  will  henceforth  appear  Quarterly 
only,  in  the  June,  September,  December  and  March  issues.  In  the  intervening 
months,  the  Department  of  Labour-Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Joint  press  release 
will  be  substituted. 
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Manpower  Situation  in  Local  Areas 

ATLANTIC 

Employment  in  the  Atlantic  region 
increased  seasonally  between  April  and 
May,  the  number  of  persons  with  jobs 
increasing  by  an  estimated  43,000  to 
502,000.  This  total  was  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier.  Renewed  activity  in 
seasonal  industries  such  as  farming,  fish¬ 
ing,  construction,  sawmilling,  and  logging 
accounted  for  most  of  the  employment 
expansion.  Over-all  manufacturing  em¬ 
ployment  strengthened  somewhat  despite 
a  few  small  layoffs  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  products. 

On  the  whole,  employment  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  region  showed  little  year-to- 
year  change.  Coal  mining,  a  major  source 
of  weakness  last  year,  continued  to  be 
hampered  by  reduced  markets  due  to 
increased  competition  from  other  fuels.  The  construction  industry  was  less 
active  than  m  the  spring  of  1959,  but  forestry  showed  some  improvement. 

anufacturing  employment  was  slightly  higher  than  last  year;  gains  in  saw¬ 
milling,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  iron  and  steel  plants  more  than  offset  losses 
in  other  sectors  such  as  railway  rolling  stock. 

Unemployment  declined  sufficiently  during  the  month  to  reduce  labour 
surpluses  from  substantial  to  moderate  proportions  in  11  areas.  The  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  21  areas  in  the  region  at  the  end  of  May  was  as  follows  (last  year’s 
figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  8  (10);  in  moderate  surplus, 
13  (11). 
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Local  Area  Developments 

Halifax  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  Early  summer  weather  hastened 
the  seasonal  rise  in  construction  employment;  skilled  tradesmen  were  in  heavy 
demand.  About  200  workers  were  released  at  the  shipyards  but  elsewhere  in 
manufacturing,  employment  either  remained  stable  or  increased.  Electronic 
and  textile  plants  were  reported  to  have  taken  on  additional  staff.  Service 
workers  were  in  strong  demand  at  some  of  the  National  Defence  establishments, 
which  were  preparing  for  the  cadet  summer  training  exercises.  Total  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  area  was  virtually  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

St.  John’s  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Fishing  and  construction 
showed  the  usual  employment  expansion  during  the  month,  but  total  employ¬ 
ment  remained  at  a  considerably  lower  level  than  last  year.  Relatively  few 
workers  were  hired  for  the  St.  John’s  harbour  development  but  there  were 
increased  demands  for  construction  workers  at  northern  sites. 

New  Glasgow  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 
Unemployment  declined  sharply  in  the  area  as  fishing  and  farming  activities 
were  resumed.  The  Eastern  Car  Co.  plant  at  Trenton  continued  operating  at 
a  reduced  scale. 
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Sydney  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Seasonal 
industries  were  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  decline  in  unemployment. 
The  construction  industry  was  more  active  than  last  year.  At  the  same  time 
the  number  of  construction  workers  registered  at  the  NES  office  at  the  end 
of  May  was  about  30  per  cent  greater  than  the  year  before. 

Moncton  (major  industrial)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  The 
reclassification  was  mainly  the  result  of  seasonal  employment  expansion  in 
outdoor  activities.  Unemployment  was  at  virtually  the  same  level  as  a  year 
earlier. 

Charlottetown  (major  agricultural),  Grand  Falls,  Summerside,  Bridgewater, 
Kentvlle,  Truro,  Yarmouth  and  Fredericton  (minor)  were  reclassified  from 
Group  1  to  Group  2. 


QUEBEC 

The  employment  increase  in  the 
Quebec  region  between  April  and  May 
was  greater  than  usual  for  the  month, 
the  number  of  persons  with  jobs  rising 
by  an  estimated  94,000  to  1,630,000, 
about  36,000  higher  than  in  May  last 
year.  The  marked  increase  during  the 
month  followed  a  relatively  slow  expan¬ 
sion  in  early  spring.  Most  of  the  increase 
occurred  in  non-farm  outdoor  industries, 
and  more  than  three-quarters  of  it  was 
among  male  workers.  Activities  in  fores¬ 
try,  after  having  reached  a  seasonal  low 
point  in  April,  turned  up  sharply  during 
the  month,  resulting  in  the  rehiring  of 
more  than  10,000  loggers  for  work  in  the 
province  and  in  the  neighbouring  United 
States  logging  areas.  Mining  operations 
continued  at  a  higher  level  than  last  year,  both  metal  and  non-metal  mining 
showing  an  employment  gain. 

Total  non-agricultural  employment  was  up  about  2  per  cent  in  May  over 
the  previous  year.  Increases  occurred  mainly  in  service,  trade  and  manufacturing, 
with  off-setting  declines  concentrated  mostly  in  construction  and  transportation. 
Manufacturing  employment  has  shown  considerable  strength  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1960  manufacturing  employment  was,  on  the 
average,  some  2  per  cent  higher  than  last  year.  Although  the  leather  and 
clothing  industries  have  operated  at  a  lower  level  than  a  year  before,  other 
sectors  of  manufacturing,  such  as  transportation  equipment,  non-ferrous  metal 
products  and  primary  textiles,  showed  more-than-offsetting  gains. 

Unemployment  declined  markedly  in  all  areas  during  the  month,  though 
it  was  still  higher  than  last  year.  As  a  result,  eight  local  labour  market  areas 
were  reclassified  during  the  month  to  categories  denoting  lower  unemployment. 
At  the  end  of  May,  the  area  classification  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in 
brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  15  (12);  in  moderate  surplus,  9  (12). 
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Local  Area  Developments 

Montreal  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Registra¬ 
tions  at  NES  offices  in  May  were  substantially  down  from  the  previous  month 
but.  remained  more  than  10  per  cent  higher  than  in  May  1959.  Employment 
during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  was  more  than  1  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Seasonal  rehirings  took  place  at  some  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  such  as  food  and  beverage,  textile,  wood  products  and  building 
material  establishments.  Industrial  and  commercial  construction  was  reported  to 

be  high  for  the  time  of  the  year;  housebuilding  activity  was  at  a  very  low 
level. 

Quebec-Levis  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Employment  rose  season¬ 
ally  in  the  area  during  the  month,  particularly  in  forestry  and  waterfront 
activities.  Unemployment  remained  relatively  high,  however,  mainly  because 
of  slackness  in  construction  and  trucking. 

Other  Areas.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  activities  expanded  substantially 
in  the  Lac  St.  Jean  and  Shawinigan  areas:  industrial  employment  was  almost 
10  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  In  the  first  area,  the 
difference  was  mainly  due  to  a  marked  increase  in  aluminum  production:  some 
800  workers  have  been  rehired  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Another  factor 
was  a  more  intensive  pulp  cut  in  the  area,  resulting  in  higher  employment  among 
loggers.  Increased  production  of  aluminum  was  also  responsible,  in  part,  for 
the  employment  increase  in  Shawinigan,  although  chemicals  and  most  other 
parts  of  the  industrial  complex  in  this  area  also  expanded. 

ONTARIO 

Employment  in  the  Ontario  region 
increased  substantially  between  April  and 
May  after  a  rather  slow  advance  in  the 
previous  month.  The  employment  esti¬ 
mate  for  May,  after  allowance  for  sea¬ 
sonal  movement,  was  moderately  higher 
than  the  level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  This  advance  took  place  in  spite  of 
a  slowdown  in  some  parts  of  manufactur¬ 
ing,  notably  in  the  production  of  steel 
products,  textiles,  and  household  appli¬ 
ances.  The  main  strength  has  been  the 
automobile  industry,  where  employment 
has  been  steadily  maintained  at  a  higher 
level  with  fewer  short-term  layoffs  than 
last  year. 

The  employment  gain  over  the  year, 
estimated  to  be  close  to  4  per  cent,  was 

the  highest  of  any  region  and  accounted  for  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  year-to- 
year  increase  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Almost  all  of  the  increase  in  the 
province  was  in  the  trade  and  service  industries,  and  nearly  three  quarters  of 
the  additional  workers  were  women.  There  was  an  opposite  trend  in  the  goods- 
producing  industry,  with  employment  slightly  lower  than  last  year. 
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The  number  of  persons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work  was  estimated 
to  be  111,000,  some  29,000  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Construction  workers 
accounted  for  a  substantial  part  of  the  increase,  a  result  of  the  low  level  of 
housebuilding  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  region.  The  labour  market  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  34  areas  of  the  region  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets) : 
in  substantial  surplus,  4  (2);  in  moderate  surplus,  28  (20);  in  balance,  2  (12). 

Local  Area  Developments 

Hamilton  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2.  As  a  result  of  layoffs  in  steel, 
textile,  and  agricultural  implement  manufacturing,  and  a  lower  level  of  resi¬ 
dential  construction,  unemployment  remained  above  last  year’s  level.  However, 
the  sharp  gain  in  steel  production  last  summer  and  fall,  and  the  upturn  in 
commercial  and  industrial  construction  after  the  strike  settlement  in  February, 
has  kept  employment  above  last  year’s  level. 

Toronto  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  2,  with  some  improvement  over 
the  previous  month.  The  level  of  employment  was  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  corresponding  period  in  1959.  Manufacturing  employment,  seasonally 
adjusted,  has  been  at  a  stable  level  this  year.  In  May,  there  were  layoffs  in 
rubber  products,  and  hirings  in  agricultural  implements  and  iron  and  steel 
products.  The  seasonal  increase  in  construction  activity  was  interrupted  by  an 
industrial  dispute  involving  some  1,500  painters. 

Windsor  (metropolitan)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Employ¬ 
ment  remained  steady  and  corresponded  closely  to  the  figures  for  the  same 
month  of  1959.  Employment  in  automobile  plants  remained  fairly  stable.  Hiring 
in  the  construction  industry  was  slow,  owing  to  a  small  number  of  starts  in 
residential  housing.  The  area  still  has  a  shortage  of  architects,  draughtsmen,  and 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers. 

Oshawa  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  2  with  some  improvement  over 
the  previous  month.  Manufacturing  generally  remained  stable,  although  there 
were  some  short-term  layoffs  in  automobile  parts  plants.  With  no  large  projects 
underway,  construction  activity  was  much  slower  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Apart  from  some  skilled  and  professional  workers,  there  was  a  surplus  of  labour 
in  most  occupations. 

Kitchener  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  2.  Unemployment  was  still 
substantially  above  last  year’s  level.  Construction,  clerical  and  textile  workers 
accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  increase.  In  most  of  the  manufacturing 
industries,  employment  was  close  to  last  year’s  level;  except  for  housing,  con¬ 
struction  was  quite  active. 

Peterborough  (major  industrial)  remained  in  Group  1.  Activity  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  construction,  and  mining  was  at  a  low  level.  In  spite  of  the  seasonal  improve¬ 
ment,  therefore,  a  substantial  surplus  of  labour  continued. 

PRAIRIE 

A  large  seasonal  employment  increase  occurred  between  April  and  May 
in  the  Prairie  region.  An  increase  of  49,000  raised  the  estimated  number  of  job 
holders  to  1,067,000,  about  23,000  higher  than  a  year  earlier;  most  of  the 
improvement  resulted  from  a  larger-than-seasonal  change  in  agriculture.  Cool, 
wet  weather  with  heavy  rains  in  some  areas  held  back  farming  operations 
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somewhat  in  the  first  half  of  the  month 
but  by  month-end  the  greater  part  of  the 
seeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  harvesting 
of  the  1959  crop  was  complete.  A  few 
shortages  of  skilled  farm  help  were 
reported.  Early  crop  prospects  appeared 
very  favourable,  with  moisture  conditions 
good  to  excellent. 

Non-farm  employment  expanded 
seasonally  during  May.  Logging  workers 
were  hired  as  river  drives  began  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  region  and  paper  mills 
recalled  men  for  the  summer  to  operate 
woodyards.  Employment  in  commercial 
and  industrial  construction  picked  up 
although  homebuilding  remained  weak. 
Recent  figures  show  total  employment  in 
construction  to  be  roughly  5  per  cent 
below  last  year. 


.  '  weather  m  the  second  half  of  the  month  permitted  the  lifting  of  road 

restrictions  and  the  resumption  of  trucking  and  oil  drilling  operations.  There 
was  some  decline  in  oil  drilling  from  the  May  1959  level:  the  number  of 
drill  rigs  m  operation  dropped  more  than  20  per  cent,  partly  because  of  market 
conditions  for  crude  oil,  and  partly  because  of  the  movement  of  oil  rigs  to 
northern  British  Columbia,  where  prospects  for  discoveries  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  favourable  and  where  development  of  recently  found  oil  fields  proceeded. 

The  improvement  in  over-all  employment  conditions  was  most  apparent 
in  smaller  centres  where  the  agricultural  pickup  and  seasonal  hirings  by  the 
railways  had  their  greatest  effect.  Unemployment  declined  substantially,  although 
it  remained  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Fourteen  labour  market  areas  were 
reclassified  to  categories  denoting  decreases  in  unemployment.  At  the  end  of 
ay  the  classification  was  as  follows  (last  year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  sub¬ 
stantial  surplus,  3  (2);  in  moderate  surplus,  10  (9);  in  balance,  7  (9). 


Local  Area  Developments 

Calgary,  Edmonton  and  Winnipeg  (metropolitan);  Fort  William-Port  Arthur 
(major  industrial);  Prince  Albert  and  Red  Deer  (major  agricultural);  and 
Dawson  Creek  (minor)  were  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2.  Brandon, 
Moose  Jaw,  and  Regina  (major  agricultural);  and  Swift  Current,  Weyburn, 
Drumhdler,  and  Medicine  Hat  (minor)  were  reclassified  from  Group  2  to 
Group  3. 


PACIFIC 

In  the  Pacific  region  employment  increased  less  than  seasonally  between 
April  and  May.  The  estimated  increase  of  8,000  brought  the  total  of  persons 
with  jobs  to  525,000,  down  9,000  from  a  year  earlier.  This  is  the  only  region 
in  which  employment  was  lower  than  last  year.  The  year-to-year  decline  was 
a  reflection  chiefly  of  reduced  employment  in  shipyards,  residential  construction 
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and  related  industries.  Sash  and  door 
makers  and  sheet  metal  shops  experienced 
the  most  marked  year-to-year  declines. 

Little  change  occurred  in  agricul¬ 
tural  employment;  seeding  was  well  ad¬ 
vanced  at  month’s  end  and  prospects 
appeared  favourable  for  fruit,  forage,  and 
vegetable  crops.  In  fishing,  however, 
landings  by  fishermen  in  the  first  quarter 
were  down  by  more  than  50  per  cent 
from  last  year.  Whaling  and  herring 
fishing  were  discontinued  this  spring 
because  of  depressed  market  conditions. 
The  salmon  catch  is  also  expected  to  be 
well  down  from  last  year,  and  halibut 
prices  show  considerable  weakness. 

The  usual  seasonal  expansion  in 
business  and  industrial  construction  was 
retarded  to  some  extent  by  inclement  weather.  Heavy  rains  fell  in  most  parts 
of  the  region,  and  some  snow  in  the  north.  The  weather  was  also  blamed 
for  some  sluggishness  in  retail  trade  and  it  hampered  transportation  and  logging 
in  areas  other  than  the  southern  interior  and  Vancouver  Island.  In  the  latter 
areas,  the  removal  of  road  restrictions  enabled  trucking  and  woods  activity  to 
move  toward  stronger  summer  levels.  A  small  decline  took  place  in  plywood 
manufacturing,  and  the  demand  for  lumber  was  less  firm;  some  reductions  in 
prices  were  reported.  Shipments  remained  high  through  May,  however,  and 
exports  for  all  of  Canada  in  the  first  four  months  of  1960  were  up  from  a  year 
earlier  by  4  per  cent  for  lumber  and  timber,  5.4  per  cent  for  wood  pulp,  and 
10.2  per  cent  for  newsprint  paper.  Pulpwood  production  in  the  first  four 
months  of  the  current  year  in  British  Columbia  was  up  20  per  cent  from  the 
same  period  in  1959. 

A  slight  decrease  in  unemployment  occurred  during  the  month,  but  the 
total  remained  considerably  above  a  year  earlier.  One  labour  market  area  was 
reclassified  to  a  category  denoting  a  decrease  in  unemployment.  At  the  end 
of  May  the  classification  of  the  11  areas  in  the  region  was  as  follows  (last 
year’s  figures  in  brackets):  in  substantial  surplus,  3  (2);  in  moderate  surplus, 
7  (8);  in  balance,  1  (1). 
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Local  Area  Developments 

Vancouver-New  Westminster  (metropolitan)  remained  in  Group  1.  Some 
layoffs  occurred  in  shipyards  during  May,  and  carpenters  and  other  construction 
workers  were  in  substantially  greater  surplus  than  a  year  earlier.  Some  reduc¬ 
tions  also  occurred  in  garment  factories  on  completion  of  spring  and  summer 
lines.  The  general  seasonal  increase  in  economic  activity,  however,  offset  these 
reductions,  so  that  a  moderate  gain  in  employment  was  registered  in  the 
metropolitan  area;  transportation  and  service  industries  provided  the  chief 
source  of  employment  opportunities  during  the  month. 

Cranbrook  (minor)  was  reclassified  from  Group  1  to  Group  2. 
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Current  Labour  Statistics 

(Latest  available  statistics  at  June  15,  1960) 


Principal  Items 


Manpower 

Total  civilian  labour  force  (a). 

Persons  with  jobs . 

Agriculture . 

N  on- Agriculture . 

Paid  workers . 


Date 


Usually  work  35  hours  or  more . 

At  work  35  hours  or  more . 

At  work  less  than  35  hours,  or  not  at 
work  due  to  short-  time  and  turnover. . 

for  other  reasons . 

Not  at  work  due  to  temporary  layoff.. . 
Usually  work  less  than  35  hours . 


Without  jobs  and  seeking  work. 

Registered  for  work,  NES 

Atlantic . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Prairie . 

Pacific . 

Total,  all  regions . 


Claimants  for  Unemployment  Insurance  bene¬ 
fit . 


Amount  of  benefit  payments. 


Industrial  employment  (1949  =  100) . 

Manufacturing  employment  (1949  =  100). 


May  21 
May  21 
May  21 
May  21 
May  21 

May  21 
May  21 

May  21 
May  21 
May  21 
May  21 

May  21 


May  19 
May  19 
May  19 
May  19 
May  19 
May  19 


April  29 
April 

March 

March 


Immigration . 

Destined  to  the  labour  force. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Strikes  and  lockouts . 

No.  of  workers  involved. 
Duration  in  man  days. . . 


Earnings  and  Income 

Average  weekly  wages  and  salaries . 

Average  hourly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Average  hours  worked  per  week  (mfg.) . 

Average  weekly  earnings  (mfg.) . 

Consumer  price  index  (av.  1949  =  100) . 

Real  weekly  earnings  (mfg.  avg.  1949  =  100).. 
Total  labour  income . $000, 000 


Industrial  Production 
Total  (average  1949  =  100). 

Manufacturing . 

Durables . 

Non-durables . 


1st  Qtr.  1960 
1st  Qtr.  1960 


May 

May 

May 


March 

March 

March 

March 

May 

March 

March 


April 

April 

April 

April 


Amount 


6,391,000 

5,992,000 

675,000 

5,317,000 

4,887,000 

5,592,000 

5,253,000 

73,000 

247,000 

19,000 

400,000 

399,000 


78,000 

214.900 
190, 600 

87. 200 

64.200 

634.900 


714,894 

$61,767,881 

114.2 

103.9 

16, 599 
8,087 


38 
7, 152 
74,900 


$78.06 

$1.78 

40.5 

$71.95 

127.4 

135.9 

$1,462 


165.0 

148.2 

149.3 

147.3 


Percentage  Change 
From 


Previous 

Month 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


2.1 

4.4 

5.3 

4.2 

4.6 


+  3.9 
+  12.2(b) 

-  13.1 

-  57.5(b) 

-  44.1 
+  11.1 

-  22.8 


29.2 

18.9 

16.8 

20.4 
12.8 

19.4 


13.1 

17.5 

0.4 

0.0 


+  31.0 
+  30.6 
+178.7 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


0.5 

0.6 

0.2 

0.6 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 


-  2.8 

-  1.9 

-  2.3 

-  1.0 


Previous 

Year 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 


+ 


3.3 

2.4 
6.8 
3.7 

4.1 

2.3 

1.4 

15.9 

22.9 
5.0 
3.6 


+  19.5 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 


10.7 

7.4 

17.0 

14.9 

8.3 

8.4 


17.0 

3.0 

0.4 

0.5 

2.1 

0.4 


+  18.8 
+  33.5 
+  23.1 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


3.8 

3.5 
0.5 
3.7 

1 .4 

2.6 

4.5 


1.3 

0.1 

0.7 

0.9 


(a)  Distribution  of  these  figures  between  male  and  female  workers  can  be  obtained  from  labour 
Force,  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  See  also  page  414,  April  issue 

(b)  An  unusually  large  number  worked  less  than  35  hours  because  Easter  Monday  was  in  the  survey 
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COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  REVIEW 

ECONOMICS  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH 


Twenty-four  collective  agreements  covering  bargaining  units  of  500  or 
more  workers  are  due  to  expire  during  the  three-month  period  from  June  to 
August  of  this  year.  Half  of  these  agreements  are  in  the  logging  and  the  pulp 
and5  paper  industries.  Under  negotiation  in  May  were  118  major  agreements; 
27  of  them  were  settled,  to  provide  new  contracts  for  a  total  of  32,200 
workers,  of  whom  more  than  40  per  cent  are  employed  by  the  11  pulp  and 
paper  companies  that  signed  new  agreements  in  the  past  month. 

During  May,  there  were  no  work  stoppages  in  the  course  of  negotiations 
for  the  major  agreements  covered  by  this  review.  Settlement  on  the  eve  of  a 
strike  deadline  set  by  the  Retail,  Wholesale,  and  Department  Store  Union 
averted  a  work  stoppage  that  threatened  to  affect  operations  of  Dominion 
Stores  Limited  supermarkets  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Burlington,  St.  Catharines, 
Thorold,  Merriton,  Niagara  Falls,  Peterborough,  Belleville,  and  Oshawa. 

The  1,700  members  affected  ratified  a  new  agreement  at  the  end  of  May 
that  provided  a  total  wage  increase  of  $7.50  per  week  over  a  two-year  period, 
made  up  of  $4  weekly  retroactive  to  November  1,  1959  and  a  $3.50-a-week 
increase  to  take  effect  October  31,  1960.  As  a  result,  employees  on  the  company 
payroll  since  November  1,  1959  will  receive  $160  in  retroactive  pay,  with 
pro-rated  amounts  for  those  hired  later.  The  first  pay  increase  brings  the 
minimum  wage  for  male  clerks  with  one  year  of  service  up  to  $67.50  weekly, 
and  for  female  clerks  in  the  same  category  to  $59.50  weekly.  Also  included  was 
a  three-stage  reduction  in  the  work  week  without  loss  in  pay.  The  reduction  was 
from  43  to  42  hours  on  ratification,  to  41  hours  on  November  1,  and  a  final 
one  to  40  hours  effective  May  1,  1961.  The  standard  Christmas  bonus  of  $30 
was  increased  to  one  week’s  pay  for  employees  with  one  year  of  service,  while 
those  with  only  six  months  service  are  to  receive  a  half  week’s  pay. 

The  medical  plan  agreed  upon  was  equivalent  to  the  PSI  Blue  Plan.  The 
company  will  continue  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  medical  coverage  for  the  employees 
and,  in  addition,  agreed  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  dependent  coverage.  The  vaca¬ 
tions  clause  was  altered  to  provide  three  weeks  paid  vacation  for  all  employees 
with  12  years  of  continuous  service  rather  than  1.5  as  formerly.  Starting  in 
1961,  employees  with  20  years  service  will,  for  the  first  time,  receive  a  four- 
week  vacation.  There  are  to  be  nine  paid  statutory  holidays  per  year,  and  double 
time  will  be  allowed  if  the  employee  is  required  to  work  on  his  day  off  in  a 
week  with  a  statutory  holiday. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  negotiating  committees  representing  The 
Federation  of  Telephone  Workers  of  British  Columbia  and  The  British  Columbia 
Telephone  Company  reached  a  provisional  agreement.  By  the  end  of  May 
it  was  reported  that  the  union’s  6,000  members  had  voted  to  accept  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  two-year  agreement,  which  provided  for  a  3 -per-cent  increase 
effective  April  1,  1960,  followed  by  another  3  per  cent  on  December  1,  1960, 
and  a  final  2-per-cent  increase  on  August  1,  1961.  In  addition,  the  vacation 
provisions  were  modified  to  allow  for  three  weeks  vacation  after  seven  years  of 
service  instead  of  after  eight  years,  and  four  weeks  after  25  years  instead  of 
after  30  years. 
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the  DomTnSgRiT1V?g  PlantS  in  Sk  pr°vinces’  was  in  Progress  between 
Besides  t  1,S£  Company  and  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Scene”)  nlan^  m  kachine  listed  below  ( see  “Collective  Bargaining 

Ott  \\r  ■  tS  adf  cted  are  Seated  in  Amherst,  Toronto,  Sault  Ste  Marie 

19,a9Wa’WinmP:g’  ^elklrk’  Reg^a,  Edmonton,  and  Calgary.  In  negotiating  the 
fl  the  Uni°n  fail£d  t0  bring  about  co-ordinatecl  bargaining 

basis  "wilhlhffi  c°mmiUee-  Negotiations,  therefore,  were  on  a  plant-by-plant 
basis  with  the  final  signing  deferred  until  all  individual  agreements  could  be 

rUltZ0USly'™S  yeM  ,lK  uni0"  a«ai"  ^templed  to  use  a  central 

maTnrn S  l  bargaining  in  a11  11  establishments,  but  the  company 

maintained  that  such  procedure  was  contrary  to  policy  and  insisted  that  they 

n  Se?arae^  Wltb  eacb  l°cal  bargaining  unit.  Collective  bargaining  at  the 
establishments  was  at  various  stages  of  negotiation  by  the  end  of  May- 
some  units  were  at  the  conciliation  stages. 

w  ,Mldway  in  .a  tw°-year  agreement  between  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Worners  of  America  and  the  Men’s  Clothing  Manufacturers  of  Ontario  a  wag! 
reopener  clause  was  invoked.  The  ensuing  talks  ended  in  a  new  agreement 
at  extended  the  current  one  for  another  two  years  and  provided  the  union 
members  with  new  wage  and  fringe  benefits.  Approximately  3,000  employees  of 
the  men  s  clothing  industry  in  Toronto  and  Hamilton  are  to  receive  a  total 
12^-cent  an  hour  wage  increase  during  the  life  of  the  new  agreement,  made  up 
of  7a  cents  an  hour  effective  July  4,  1960  and  an  additional  5  cents  an  hour 

l  3’  1961  ’  The  25  member  firms  of  the  association  further  agreed 

to  add  PSI  coverage  to  existing  health  and  welfare  benefits. 


Approximately  2,000  seamen  were  affected  by  conciliation  board  proceed¬ 
ings  m  progress  during  the  past  few  months.  The  board  was  set  up  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  the  Association  of  Lake  Carriers  representing  five  Great 
Lakes  shipping  companies  and  the  Seafarers’  International  Union.  The  union 
asked  for  a  10-per-cent  wage  increase,  a  40-hour  work  week,  and  overtime 
rates  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  work.  Other  demands  included  the  retention 
of  existing  welfare  benefits,  eight  statutory  paid  holidays,  payment  of  trans¬ 
portation  costs  when  joining  the  ship,  safer  working  conditions,  and  cash 
payment  of  wages. 

The  SIU  maintained  that  the  carriers  were  able  to  pay  added  wa^es 
because,  with  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  they  were  able^to 
eliminate  smaller  ships  and  replace  them  with  larger,  more  efficient  vessels.  One 
ship,  therefore,  with  a  reduced  crew  of  32  seamen  could  now  handle  grain 
from  the  Lakehead  that  formerly  required  six  ships  and  a  combined  crew  of 
152  men.  It  was  further  contended  that  additional  savings  will  be  possible 
from  the  reduced  sailing  time,  from  12  to  9  days,  on  the  Fort  William  to 
Montreal  route. 


The  Association  of  Lake  Carriers  countered  the  union  demands  with  an 
offer  of  a  10-per-cent  wage  increase  spread  over  a  three-year  contract,  and 
two  weeks  paid  vacation  after  a  season  of  employment.  They  opposed  the 
shortened  work  week  on  the  grounds  that  a  40-hour  week  on  Great  Lakes 
ships  was  impracticable,  and  contended  that  the  present  agreement  already 
provided  ample  compensation.  This  consisted  of  an  additional  2i-days  pay 
over  and  above  the  basic  pay  for  seven  days  work  and  a  guarantee  of  only 
operational  duties  on  week-ends.  By  the  end  of  May,  the  conciliation  board 
was  still  deliberating  on  the  submissions  made  by  the  parties. 
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Canada  and  Dominion  Sugar,  Montreal,  was  unable  to  reach  a  mutually 
acceptable  agreement  with  its  employees  represented  by  the  Bakery  and  Con¬ 
fectionery  Workers  Union,  and  a  conciliation  board  was  established. 

A  conciliation  officer  appointed  earlier  to  assist  in  the  talks  suggested 
that  the  parties  accept  a  two-year  agreement  in  which  an  8-cent-an-hour 
increase  would  be  given  in  the  first  year  and  7  cents  an  hour  in  the  second. 
In  addition,  he  recommended  that  another  2  cents  an  hour  be  provided  as  a 
night  shift  premium.  The  company’s  counter-proposal  was  a  4-cent-an-hour 
increase  each  year  in  the  two-year  agreement.  Both  the  company  and  the  union 
have  named  their  representatives  to  the  conciliation  board. 

The  same  union  was  also  negotiating  a  new  contract  for  the  300  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sugar  refineries.  In  these  talks,  too,  the  parties  were 
unable  to  reach  an  early  settlement.  The  union  had  asked  for  an  hourly  increase 
of  20  cents  in  a  one-year  agreement.  The  company  offered  a  9-cent-an-hour 
increase  in  a  two-year  agreement;  5  cents  an  hour  during  the  first  year  and 
4  cents  an  hour  more  during  the  second  year.  A  conciliation  board  was  set  up 
to  help  the  parties  reconcile  their  differences. 


Collective  Bargaining  Scene 

Agreements  covering  500  or  more  workers, 
excluding  those  in  the  construction  industry 

Part  I— Agreements  Expiring  During  June,  July  and  August  1960 

(except  those  under  negotiation  in  May) 


Company  and  Location 

Abitibi  Power  &  Paper,  Port  Arthur,  Ont . 

Bata  Shoe,  Batawa,  Ont.  . 

Bathurst  Power  &  Paper,  Bathurst,  N.B.  . 

Canadian  Cottons,  Cornwall  &  Hamilton,  Ont.  .... 

Cdn.  Tube  &  Steel,  Montreal,  Que . 

Courtaulds  (Can.),  Cornwall,  Ont . 

Dominion  Stores,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Dress  Mfrs.  Guild  (Dresses),  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

Dress  Mfrs.  Guild,  (Sportswear),  Toronto,  Ont. 

Fittings  Limited,  Oshawa,  Ont . 

Great  Lakes  Paper,  Ft.  William,  Ont . 

Halifax  Shipyards  (Dosco),  Halifax  &  Dart¬ 
mouth,  N.S . 

Hotel  Royal  York  (CPR),  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

Interior  Lumber  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  southern  B.C . 

Kimberley-Clark  Paper,  Longlac,  Ont . 

K.V.P.  Company,  Espanola,  Ont.  . 

Marathon  Corp.,  Port  Arthur,  Ont . 

New  Brunswick  Telephone,  company-wide  . 

Northern  Forest  Products,  Port  Arthur,  Ont . 

Northern  Interior  Lumbermen’s  Assoc.,  northern 

B.C . 

Paper  mills  (various),  B.C.  . 

Rowntree  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Nipigon,  Ont . 

Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper,  Kapuskasing,  Ont. 


Union 

Carpenters  ( AFL-CIO  /CLC ) 

Shoe  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Retail  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ladies’  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies’  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marine  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Hotel  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  (traffic  dept.) 
Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail,  Wholesale  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part  II— Negotiations  in  Progress  During  May 

Bargaining 

Asbestos  Corp.,  Thetford  Mines,  Que.  .  Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Assoc.  Fur  Industries,  Toronto,  Ont .  Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Bristol  Aero  Industries,  Winnipeg,  Man .  Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C.  Electric  Railway,  company-wide  .  Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can.  Steamship  Lines,  Ont.  and  Que .  Railway  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canadian  Car,  Fort  William,  Ont .  Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn.  J ohns-Manville,  Asbestos,  Que .  Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 
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Company  and  Location 

Cdn.  Sugar  Factories,  Raymond,  Alta.  . 

Cascapedia  Mfrs.  &  Trading,  Gaspe  Peninsula, 

Que . 

City  of  Ottawa,  Ont . 

City  of  Quebec,  Que.  . " 

City  of  Quebec,  Que . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

City  of  Toronto,  Ont . 

City  of  Winnipeg,  Man . 

Coal  Operators’  Assoc.,  western  Canada  . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Cap  de  la  Madeleine  & 
Three  Rivers,  Que . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Grand’Mere,  Que . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Port  Alfred,  Que . 

Consolidated  Paper,  Ste-Anne  de  Portneuf,  Que. 
Consolidated  Paper,  Shawinigan,  Que . 

David  &  Frere,  Montreal,  Que . 

Dominion  Coal,  Sydney,  N.S . 

Dom.  Oilcloth  &  Linoleum,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Dom.  Rubber  (Footwear  Div.),  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Dress  Mfrs.  Guild,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Eastern  Can.  Stevedoring,  Halifax,  N.S . 

Fraser  Cos.,  Cabano,  Que.  . 

Fur  Mfrs.  Guild,  Montreal,  Que . 

Glove  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Montreal,  St.  Raymond, 

Loretteville,  St.  Tite,  Que.  . 

Goodrich  Canada,  Kitchener,  Ont.  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper,  Ft.  William,  Ont.  . 

Hopital  Hotel-Dieu,  Montreal,  P.Q.  . 

Johnson’s  Asbestos,  Thetford  Mines,  Que . 

Kelvinator  of  Can.,  London,  Ont . 

K.V.P.  Company,  Espanola,  Ont . 


Lake  Asbestos  of  Quebec,  Black  Lake,  Que . 

Metropolitan  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

Norton  Co.,  Chippawa,  Ont . 

Old  Sydney  Collieries,  Sydney  Mines,  N.S . 

Ontario  Hydro,  company-wide  . 

Polymer  Corp.,  Sarnia,  Ont.  . 

Quebec  North  Shore  Paper,  Baie  Comeau,  Que. 

R.C.A.  Victor,  Montreal,  Que . 

Regina  General  Hospital,  Regina,  Sask . 

St.  Raymond  Paper,  St.  Raymond  and  Desbiens, 

Que . 

Sask.  Power  Corp.,  Regina,  Sask . 

Scott  Clothing,  Longueuil,  Que . 

Steinbergs,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Howard  Smith  Paper,  Cornwall,  Ont . 

Township  of  Scarborough,  Ont . 

T.C.A.,  Canada-wide  . 

Wabasso  Cotton,  Three  Rivers,  Shawinigan  & 

Grand’Mere,  Que.  . 

Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  Winnipeg,  Man . 


Union 

CLC-chartered  local 

Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Municipal  and  School  Empl.  (Ind.)  (inside 
wkrs.) 

Municipal  and  School  Empl.  (Ind.)  (outside 
wkrs.) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (inside  staff) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC)  (outside  staff) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

CCCL-chartered  local 
Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ladies’  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Clothing  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Rubber  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others 
Service  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  I.B.E.W.  (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Mining  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) 

Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Salaried  Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

Oil  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Empl.  Protective  Assoc.  (Ind.) 

Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United  Textile  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public  Empl.  (CLC) 


Conciliation  Officer 


Aluminum  Co.  of  Can.,  Kitimat,  B.C . 

Association  Patronale  du  Commerce,  Quebec, 

P.Q . 

B.C.  Electric,  province- wide  . 

B.C.  Shipping  Fed.,  Vancouver,  New  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Port  Alberni,  Victoria,  Chemainus,  B.C. 

B.C.  Telephone,  province-wide  . 

Canada  Paper,  Windsor  Mills,  Que . 

Can.  Wire  &  Cable,  Leaside,  Ont.  . 

Food  stores  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Gatineau  Power,  company-wide  . 

Manitoba  Rolling  Mill,  Selkirk,  Man . 

Phillips  Electrical,  Brockville,  Ont . 

Power  Super  Markets,  Toronto,  Ont.  . 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  East  Angus,  Que . 

Winnipeg  Transit  Commission,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Commerce  Empl.  Federation  (CCCL) 
I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen  (CLC) 
B.C.  Telephone  Wkrs.  (Ind.) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
U.E.  (Ind.) 

Retail  Clerks  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

I. U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Butcher  Workmen  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs.  Federation  (CCCL) 
Street  Railway  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Conciliation  Board 


Company  and  Location 

Association  des  Marchands  Detaillants  (Auto- 

Voiture),  Quebec,  P.Q . 

Bakeries  (various),  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Can.  &  Dom.  Sugar,  Montreal,  Que . 

CBC,  company-wide  . 

CNR,  CPR,  other  railways,  Montreal,  Que.  . 

Consolidated  Denison  Mines,  Quirke  Lake,  Ont. 

Dairies  (various),  Toronto,  Ont . 

Dominion  Bridge,  Lachine,  Que . 

Dom.  Engineering  Works,  Lachine,  Que.  . 

Dominion  Glass,  Montreal,  Que . 

Hotel  Mount  Royal,  Montreal,  Que . 

Lake  Carriers  Assoc.,  eastern  Canada  . 

Price  Bros.,  Kenogami,  Que . 

Quebec  Iron  and  Titanium,  Sorel,  Que . 

Regent  Knitting  Mills,  St.  Jerome,  Que . 

St.  Boniface  General  Hospital,  St.  Boniface,  Man. 
Wabasso  Cotton,  Welland,  Ont.  . 


Union 


CCCL-chartered  local 
Bakery  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Bakery  Wkrs.  (CLC) 

Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

15  unions  (non-operating  empl.) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters  (Ind.) 

Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass  &  Ceramic  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Seafarers  (AFL-CIO) 

Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.) 

Metal  Trades’  Federation  (CCCL) 

Textile  Wkrs.  Union  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl.  Union  of  Hospital  Inst.  (Ind.) 

Textile  Council  (Ind.) 


Post-Conciliation  Bargaining 

Building  suppliers,  Vancouver,  B.C .  Teamsters  (Ind.) 

Cdn.  Aviation  Electronics,  Montreal,  Que .  I.U.E.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

De  Havilland  Aircraft,  Toronto,  Ont .  Auto  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion  Stores,  Toronto,  Ont .  Retail,  Wholesale  Empl.  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Arbitration  Board 

Association  Patronale  des  Services  Hospitaliers, 

Quebec,  P.Q.  . . .  ...  . .  Services  Federation  (CCCL)  (female) 

Association  Patronale  des  Services  Hospitaliers,  v  ' 

Quebec,  P.Q .  Services  Federation  (CCCL)  (male) 

Work  Stoppage 

(No  cases  during  May) 


Part  III — Settlements  Reached  During  May 


figured aremapprox?matee.)ma]°r  teimS  °n  the  baSiS  °f  information  immediately  available.  Coverage 

Alberta  Govt.  Telephones,  province-wide — I.B.EW  (AFL-CTO/CT  CV  ?  vr 
covering  1,340  empl— a  general  increase  of  5%  during  T960-61  and  a  further  i?n^ase^of  3% 
eacTmo961’62’  e™P  '  t0  be  Pald  CVery  alternate  Fnday  rather  than  the  15th  and  last  day  of 

WKR?N(AFLDCIOP/ACLCVUfvrC’  Que'— Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
wkrs.  (ALL  U1U/CLC) .  1-yr.  agreement  covering  1,200  empl. — increases  ransine  from 

28«*an  hr-  during  the  life  of  the  agreement;  3  wks.  vacation  after  10  yrs.  servi^S(fomlv3 
wks.  after  15  yrs.),  miproved  provisions  for  bereavement  leave  with  pay.  y 

M tjul' Wk rsE R( A  FU C 1 0°/C 1  ’ cVTn  n °n°n! 7~P A P E R  MakERS  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 

(formerly  ?  Hi 

bee$lP9iyannhrne  ^  “  Alta"  Man"  °nt’  and  ^  i-S/S?  July  1960^ 

Cdn.  General  Electric,  Montreal  &  Quebec,  Que _ IUE  rAFT  rrn /n  -  n 

1959  and  again  on  April  2,  I960;  union  du£*tab?Sd  we^r^Zn  Sonthdy.  ^  ^  2* 

empl.—’ ?etroaAc^vTpa^oFT$50AI pe^em^fncreafe0 of  C4%  (eff°  Mav’27  o°° 

increase  eff.  May  27,  1961;  changes  in  sick  leave  clause%  ff'  M  2?’  196°;  “  addltI0nal  2% 

City  of  Vancouver,  B.C. — B.C.  Peace  Offtcft?<?  (C'j  c*\  *  i 
empl. — general  wage  increase  of  3i%;  time  and  one-half  to  bp*  nain  f  agreen*fnt  C0voer!ng  700 
day  or  40  hrs.  per  wk.  nalt  t0  be  paid  for  work  over  8  hrs.  per 

«» 2&S  25SS  ss  «—*  — * 

menM/wer^gB)^200^enipL2generalCwageI<in?rease_oU77£R  (AFL-CIO/CLC) :  1-yr.  agree- 

semce  (formerly  3  wks.  after  11  yru/.djustaeSst  ’sli”  y^.J  ‘°  S"' 
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f  AFU-CTO /rww rSUE'~P'iPER  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs 

from  14  to  130  an  hr  eff E May  7^1  Qfi^T'fnrthpr^1'*118  1,700  ®mpl-~wage  increases  ranging 
Nov.  1,  I960*  base  rate  will  he\l’qn  o  ’  £  ^UI^e^/ncr^as®  ganging  from  4$  to  70  an  hr.  eff. 
service  (formerly^  wkK  Ser  15  yrs  ).  ^  ^  N°V‘  U  1%°;  3  wks’  vacation  after  10  y™- 

empD^general ^ncrease^  of  NR if ^nTh7McLLERS  ,(AFfiL'CI0/CLC) :  1-yr.  agreement  covering  600 
&encr£U  mcrease  ot  80  an  hr.;  some  classifications  upgraded. 

_rr,_1^:ELLY’  Douglas,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Empl.  Assoc.  (Ind.):  2-yr  agreement  covering  700 
^P  ’7wa?e  increase  ranging  from  50  to  100  an  hr.  retroactive  to  Dec  1  1959  an  additional 

an  hr  ^(f  '  D  eTT  1960^  and^anh eff;  Jun6  V  196,?;  another  increase  ranging  from  740  to  100 
£C'  •  and  50-an-hr.  increase  for  all  categories  on  June  1,  196F  3  wks  vacation 

(formerly*^  wkTIft^Tyil)3  ^  ^  8  yrS,)’  and  4  wks'  Yacatio"  ^Cy^TeS 

CIO/CLC)RLIBELWK  rAFF-rid/rrr?  ^AY’  Ont.-Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL- 
i.B.n.w.  ( AFL-CIO/CLC) :  1-yr.  agreement  covering  500  emol wage  increases 

”E;=  “;(i  I,|  •» “  hr.  eff.  May  1  I960;  an  additional  increase  ranging  from  4 a  to  H 

??  yrs.)f  imNp%intfi„\e«ke™em  pVf,er  ”  “™“  <""*«*  3  »ks-  ™»*»  •#« 

rin/rmr^  *  SuiT  Mfrs-  Council,  Montreal,  Que.— Ladies’  Garment  Wkrs.  (AFL- 

UIU/CLC) .  2-yr.  agreement  covering  2,500  empl. — agreement  was  renewed  without  change. 

Marathon  Corp.,  Marathon,  Ont.— Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  1-yr. 
agreement  covering  500  empl. — a  general  wage  increase  ranging  from  110  to  200  an  hr  eff 
May  1,  1960;  an  additional  increase  ranging  from  40  to  80  an  hr.  eff.  Nov.  1,  1960;  3  wks. 
pacahon  after  10  yrs.  service  (previously  3  wks.  after  15  yrs.);  improvements  in  bereavement 


Millinery  Mfrs.  Assoc.,  Montreal,  Que.— Hatters  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  2-yr  agreement 
covermg  1,500  empl. — amount  of  wage  settlement  not  yet  available.  8 

John  Murdoch,  St.  Raymond,  Que. — Woodcutters,  Farmers  Union  (Ind.):  1-yr.  agree¬ 
ment  coyermg  500  empl.  increase  of  300  a  day  for  salaried  empl.;  no  change  in  pay  for  job 
workers  m  wood  cutting;  work  week  reduced  from  60  hrs.  to  54  hrs.  per  wk.;  overtime  pay  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  one-half  after  54  hrs.  per  wk. 

North  American  Cyanamid,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. — Chemical  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)- 
18-mo.  agreement  covering  560  empl.— general  increase  of  34%  eff.  May  25,  1960  plus  an 
additional  increase  of  34%  eff.  Feb.  12,  1961;  increased  increments  for  shift  work;  4  wks.  vacation 
alter  20  yrs.  service  (formerly  no  provision  for  4  wks.  vacation). 


...  0ntarit°  Pape*.  Thorold,  Ont.— Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill 
Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others:  1-yr.  agreement  covering  800  empl. — general  wage  increase 
ranging  from  110  to  200  an  hr.  eff.  May  1,  1960;  an  additional  increase  ranging  from  40  to  80 
an  hr.  eff.  Nov.  1,  1960;  3  wks.  vacation  after  10  yrs.  service  (formerly  3  wks.  after  15  yrs)- 
improvements  in  bereavement  pay. 


Ottawa  Civic  Hospital,  Ottawa,  Ont.— Public  Empl.  (CLC):  2-yr  agreement  rover, mr 
650  empL— -wage  increase  of  5%  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  1960;  a  further  increase  of  5%  eff  Jan  1 
1961;  hospital-medical  plan  costs  to  be  shared  equally;  3  wks.  holiday  with  pav  after  8  vrs’ 
service  for  bi-weekly  paid  empl.  (formerly  3  wks.  after  10  yrs.);  union  shop.  Y  ' 

Paper  Mills  (various),  Que.,  Ont.,  Man.— Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others:  1-yr.  agreement  covering  5,000  empl —general 
wage  increase  ranging  from  110  to  200  an  hr.  eff.  May  1,  1960;  an  additional  increase  ranging 
from  40  to  80  an  hr  eff.  Nov.  1,  1960;  3  wks.  vacation  with  pay  after  10  yrs.  service  (previously 
3  wks.  after  15  yrs.);  improvements  in  bereavement  pay. 


Price  Bros.,  Jonquiere,  Kenogami  &  Riverbend,  Que. — Pulp  and  Paper  Wkrs  Federation 
(CCCL):  1-yr.  agreement  covering  1,500  empl. — general  wage  increase  ranging  from  110  to  200 
an  hr.  eff.  May  1,  1960;  an  additional  increase  ranging  from  40  to  80  an  hr.  eff.  Nov  1  I960- 
3  wks.  vacation  after  10  yrs.  service  (previously  3  wks.  after  15  yrs.). 

St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Red  Rock,  Ont.— Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC),  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC)  and  others:  1-yr.  agreement  covering  650  empl — general  wage 
increase  ranging  from  110  to  200  an  hr.  eff.  May  1,  1960;  an  additional  increase  ranging  from 
40  to  80  an  hr.  eff.  Nov.  1,  1960;  3  wks.  vacation  after  10  yrs.  service  (previously  3  wks.  after 
15  yrs.);  improvements  in  bereavement  pay. 


St.  Lawrence  Corp.,  Three  Rivers  &  Dolbeau,  Que. — Paper  Makers  (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  1-yr.  agreement  covering  1,200  empl. — general 
wage  increase  ranging  from  110  to  200  an  hr.  eff.  May  1,  1960;  an  additional  increase  ranging 
from  40  to  80  an  hr.  eff.  Nov.  1,  1960;  3  wks.  vacation  after  10  yrs.  service  (previously  3  wks. 
after  15  yrs.);  improvements  in  bereavement  pay. 


Stanleigh  Uranium  Mining,  Elliot  Lake,  Ont.— Steelworkers  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  3-yr. 
agreement  covering  850  empl. — an  increase  of  40  an  hr.  eff.  May  16,  1960;  an  additional  50  an 
hr.  eff.  May  16,  1961;  a  further  increase  of  50  an  hr.  eff.  May  16,  1962;  $6  continuity  bonus  for 
empl.  to  a  maximum  of  $400. 


Swift  Canadian,  six  plants — Packinghouse  Wkrs.  (AFL-CIO/CLC):  2-yr.  agreement 
covering  2,800  empl. — general  wage  increase  of  60  an  hr.  eff.  April  1,  1960,  and  a  further  60-an-hr. 
increase  eff.  April  1,  1961;  3  wks.  vacation  after  12  yrs.  service  starting  in  1961  (previously  3 
wks.  after  15  yrs.);  1  additional  paid  holiday. 

Toronto  Electric  Commissioners,  Toronto,  Ont.— Public  Service  Empl.  (CLC) :  2-yr. 
agreement  covering  800  empl. — general  wage  increase  of  4%  retroactive  to  Feb.  1,  1960,  plus 
an  additional  4%  increase  eff.  Feb.  1,  1961. 
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NOTES  OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 


Ninth  Meeting,  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rehabilitation 


After  rehabilitation,  a  group  of  handi¬ 
capped  Canadians  last  year  earned  approx¬ 
imately  $8,500,000.  Had  they  not  been 
returned  to  the  labour  force  their  upkeep 
would  have  cost  the  Canadian  public  an 
estimated  $3,500,000. 

The  figures  were  based  on  a  sample 
survey  covering  4,689  disabled  persons  with 
3,410  dependents,  and  were  disclosed  at  the 
ninth  meeting  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Dis¬ 
abled  Persons,  held  in  Ottawa  in  May. 

The  meeting  was  held  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Brigadier  James  L.  Melville, 
who  was  recently  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Committee.  He  succeeds  Dr.  G.  Fred 
McNally,  former  Chancellor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta,  who  has  retired  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  Chairman  since  the  Committee’s 
inception  in  1952. 

Brigadier  Melville  told  the  Committee 
that  “rehabilitation  and  employment  must 
go  hand  in  hand  and  we  must  impress  on 
every  citizen  of  Canada  that  it  is  the  ability 
of  a  handicapped  person  that  counts,  not 
his  disability.” 

In  his  report  to  the  Committee,  Ian 
Campbell,  National  Co-ordinator  of  Civilian 
Rehabilitation,  said  that  the  past  year  pro¬ 
vided  evidence  that  the  experimental  period 
through  which  the  rehabilitation  program 
has  passed  has  resulted  in  the  establishment, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  of  better  means 
of  reaching  the  disabled  with  the  construc¬ 
tive  forces  of  rehabilitation. 

Since  the  program  began,  Mr.  Campbell 
said,  Canada  has  seen  established  rehabili¬ 
tation  offices  in  each  of  the  provinces, 
growth  in  facilities  for  medical  rehabilitation 
in  hospitals,  and  “a  significant  increase  in 
the  number  of  professional  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  medical  side  of  this  program.” 

The  Committee  heard  that  at  least  15  new 
rehabilitation  centres  had  come  into  being, 
at  least  11  new  centres  for  sheltered  em¬ 
ployment  had  been  established,  the  number 
of  disabled  persons  receiving  formal  or 
on-the-job  training  had  increased  consider¬ 
ably,  placement  efforts  of  the  National 
Employment  Service  have  been  extended, 
and  efforts  to  co-ordinate  the  work  being 
done  by  both  voluntary  and  governmental 
agencies  strengthened. 


In  the  past  12  months,  special  placements 
officers  of  the  National  Employment  Service 
had  found  employment  for  17,940  handi¬ 
capped  persons,  3,000  more  than  in  the 
previous  year,  it  was  reported  by  A.  G. 
Wilson  of  the  NES. 

The  Committee  also  heard  a  preliminary 
report  from  Frank  S.  Hatcher,  Department 
of  Labour,  on  a  survey  made  of  sheltered 
workshops  in  Canada.  These  provide  em¬ 
ployment  for  handicapped  persons  who  are 
not  ready  to  enter  the  regular  competitive 
employment  market. 

Some  members  of  the  Committee  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  the  fact  that  many 
persons  with  physical  handicaps  are  not 
known  to  rehabilitation  authorities  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  not  getting  the  services  they 
need. 

Referring  to  the  rehabilitation  program 
as  a  whole,  Arthur  H.  Brown,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Labour,  said,  “we  have  a  good 
vehicle  for  rehabilitation  in  this  country, 
but  we  need  to  generate  more  horsepower 
in  this  vehicle  so  that  we  can  move  ahead 
at  a  faster  rate.”  He  urged  the  Committee 
to  examine  seriously  the  operation  and 
scope  of  the  rehabilitation  program. 

“Looking  back  over  past  progress,”  Hon. 
Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labour,  told 
the  Committee,  “it  is  quite  obvious  that 
facilities  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
disabled  have  expanded;  greater  interest 
has  been  developed  in  rehabilitation;  co¬ 
operation  between  governments  and  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  has  increased;  thousands  of 
disabled  persons  have  been  assisted  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  and  take  their  rightful 
place  as  productive  citizens. 

“The  contribution  to  their  happiness  has 
been  great  and  the  savings  to  the  public 
purse  considerable.  And  not  only  that.  A 
productivity  has  been  developed  in  these 
people  that  has  benefited  them  and  the 
whole  of  Canada  as  well .  .  .” 

Speaking  on  the  provision  of  medical 
grants  for  rehabilitation,  Dr.  E.  A.  Wat- 
kinson  of  the  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare  told  the  Committee 
that  this  year  more  than  $2,600,000  is  avail¬ 
able  to  the  provinces  through  the  Medical 
Rehabilitation  Grant  for  the  extension  and 
development  of  their  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
grams. 
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30th  Meeting,  Vocational  Training 

Full  employment  in  Canada  requires, 
among  other  things,  a  work  force  that  is 
adequately  equipped  to  perform  available 
jobs,  Hon.  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of 
Labour,  told  delegates  to  the  30th  meeting 
of  the  Vocational  Training  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil,  held  in  Ottawa  on  May  19  and  20. 

Chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Dr.  G. 
Fred  McNally,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Mr.  Starr  told  the  meeting  that  one  of 
the  many  problems  facing  Canadians  as 
they  enter  the  1960’s  is  the  realistic  relating 
of  vocational  education  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  social,  economic  and  indus¬ 
trial  situations  that  currently  prevail. 

He  noted  that  unemployment,  whether 
due  to  seasonal,  cyclical  or  technological 
reasons,  has  no  easy  or  ready-made  solu¬ 
tion,  but  that  adequate  education  and  train¬ 
ing  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  means  to 
cushion  its  heavy  burden  on  Canadian 
society. 

“A  well-balanced  program,”  said  Mr. 
Starr,  “to  provide  the  potential  industrial 
workers,  the  service  and  commercial  work¬ 
ers  and  the  professional  and  technical  per¬ 
sonnel  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  our 
economy  and  the  needs  of  our  young  people, 
is  required  . . .” 

Mr.  Starr  stressed  the  importance  of 
keeping  young  people  in  school  until  they 
have  the  required  background  to  undertake 
further  training  or  employment  as  their 
capacity  dictates.  He  added: 

“Full  employment  also  places  a  demand 
on  shorter  range  programs  to  retrain,  up¬ 
grade,  refresh,  or  rehabilitate  those  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  require  such  training 
to  adjust  to  changing  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  age,  or  physical  condition. 

“The  Vocational  Training  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  has  been  instrumental  and  helpful  in 
establishing  training  programs  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  for  the  physically  handicapped,  for 
apprentices,  trade  and  technical  training 
programs,  and  programs  at  the  high  school 
level. 

“We  have  set  up  a  research  program  on 
the  training  of  skilled  manpower  for  indus¬ 
try  which  is  giving  us  a  picture  of  what 
is  needed. 

“We  have  undertaken  an  extensive  ‘Stay 
in  School’  campaign  to  try  to  point  out  the 
advantages  of  a  high  school  education  for 
all  of  our  young  people. 

“And  yet  many  of  our  young  people  are 
dropping  out  of  school  or  graduating  with 
less  than  sufficient  education  and  training 
to  get  and  hold  job  opportunities  that  are 
available. 


Advisory  Council 

“Many  young  people  have  been  unable 
to  find  training  facilities  which  they  so 
badh  need. 

“People  are  unemployed  because  they 
are  unable  to  get  the  training  necessary  to 
take  available  jobs. 

“Our  relations  with  industry  on  the  kind 
and  amount  of  training  needed  are  not  as 
good  as  they  might  be. 

“Co-ordination  of  school  and  on-the-job 
training  might  be  improved  to  make  our 
efforts  more  effective  and  efficient. 

“It  seems  that  all  of  these  things  are 
related  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  great 
problem  of  unemployment  which  in  the 
past  year  or  two  has  reached  well  beyond 
the  limits  that  any  of  us  would  want  to  s'ee. 

“A  great  responsibility  rests  on  all  of 
us  to  look  at  our  vocational  training  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  light  of  present  conditions,  and 
especially  for  Council  to  recommend  studies 
and  measures  that  will  realistically  meet  the 
needs  of  our  present  conditions,  as  they 
relate  both  to  the  requirements  of  Canadian 
industry  and  to  the  extension  of  training 
facilities  and  programs  to  provide  training 
designed  to  widen  the  opportunities  for 
employment  of  unskilled  workers  and  for 
those  workers  who  have  been  displaced  by 
reason  of  technological  changes  in  industry.” 

Delegates  to  the  meeting,  representing 
government,  industry  and  labour,  expressed 
themselves  as  fully  in  accord  with  the 
Minister’s  contention  that  education  of  the 
adequate  kind  at  the  adequate  time  would 
go  far  toward  eliminating  unemployment 
from  the  Canadian  scene. 

The  meeting  discussed  ways  of  increasing 
training  opportunities  for  the  unemployed, 
the  desirability  of  setting  nation-wide  stand¬ 
ards  for  courses  in  institutes  of  technology, 
and  techniques  to  promote  and  encourage 
vocational  training  in  agriculture. 

During  the  year  ended  March  31,  more 
than  4,600  unemployed  persons  were  trained 
under  Schedule  “M”  of  the  Special  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  Projects  Agreement,  but 
the  Council  agreed  that  expansion  of  this 
training  was  necessary. 

Some  effort  should  be  made  to  guarantee 
that  a  graduate  of  an  institute  of  technology 
in  any  province  is  acceptable  in  all  others, 
the  Council  declared. 

A  standing  committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  what  might  be  done  to  meet  the 
vocational  training  needs  in  agriculture. 

The  report  of  the  Department’s  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  Branch  showed  that  the 
number  of  apprentices  under  the  federal- 
provincial  agreements  was  19,962  at  March 
31,  an  increase  of  1,395  over  the  previous 
year. 
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Minister  of  Labour  in  N.B., 

Hon.  A.E.  Skaling  Dies  at  68 

Hon.  Arthur  E.  Skaling,  prominent  in 
the  Canadian  trade  union  movement  for 
more  than  30  years,  and  from  October  8, 
1952  New  Brunswick  Minister  of  Labour, 
died  in  Lancaster,  N.B.,  May  24,  at  the 
age  of  68  years. 

Hon.  C.  B.  Sherwood,  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  was  appointed  Acting  Minister  of 
Labour,  effective  June  1. 

During  his  career,  Mr.  Skaling  served  as 
President  of  the  Saint  John  Trades  and 
Labour  Council  for  22  years;  President  for 
a  period  of  the  New  Brunswick  Federation 
of  Labour,  of  which  he  was  a  member  for 
24  years;  President  for  a  time  of  the  Brick¬ 
layers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’  International 
Union  of  America,  Local  No.  1,  which  he 
joined  shortly  after  moving  to  Saint  John 
in  1930. 

In  1955,  Mr.  Skaling  was  a  member  of 
the  Canadian  delegation  to  the  38th  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference  at  Geneva. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Saint  John  Com¬ 
mon  Council  from  1940  to  1944  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  of  Mayors  and 
Municipalities  of  Canada  in  1944. 


Four  International  Unions  Name 
New  Men  to  President’s  Post 

New  presidents  have  been  named  by  four 
international  unions. 

Kenneth  J.  Brown,  a  Canadian,  has  been 
confirmed  as  President  of  the  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  of  America.  He  succeeds 
F.  P.  Slater,  to  whom  he  had  been  serving 
as  administrative  assistant. 

John  J.  Murphy,  Secretary  of  the  Brick¬ 
layers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’  International 
Union  since  1948,  has  succeeded  Harry  C. 
Bates,  President  since  1935,  who  retired 
last  month. 

David  Sullivan,  President  of  the  Union’s 
largest  local,  has  succeeded  William  L. 
McFetridge  as  President  of  the  Building 
Service  Employees’  International  Union. 
Mr.  McFetridge,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  was  President  of  the  Union  for 
20  years. 

Roy  E.  Davidson,  First  Assistant  Grand 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  for  seven  years,  on 
July  31  will  become  Grand  Chief  Engineer, 
succeeding  Guy  L.  Brown,  who  last  month 
announced  his  intention  to  retire  on  that 
date. 

The  new  President  of  the  Lithographers 
had  served  five  years  as  President  of  the 
Toronto  local  and  was  the  Canadian  mem¬ 
ber  on  the  union’s  international  council.  He 


is  a  son  of  Arthur  W.  Brown,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  in  Canada  of  the  Lithographers. 

Harry  C.  Bates 

Although  he  has  stepped  down  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bricklayers,  Harry  C.  Bates 
will  continue  to  serve  as  a  Vice-President 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  He  assumes  the  title  of 
President  Emeritus  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Bates  first  joined  the  Bricklayers 
in  1900.  He  was  elected  president  of  a 
local  in  1910,  and  was  later  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  international  union.  In  1920 
he  was  elected  ninth  Vice-President,  and 
in  1924  he  became  Treasurer.  He  was 
elected  First  Vice-President  in  1928. 

At  the  1933  convention  of  the  AFL  in 
San  Francisco  he  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  Federation. 

Mr.  Bates  has  been  succeeded  by  John 
Murphy,  Secretary  of  the  union  since  1948, 
and  before  that  Director  of  Organization 
for  the  AFL.  He  first  joined  the  Brick¬ 
layers  in  1926. 

William  L.  McFetridge 

William  L.  McFetridge  entered  the  labour 
movement  in  1923,  when  he  joined  the 
Chicago  Flat  Janitors  Union.  He  became 
president  of  the  local  14  years  later,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  position  while  serving 
as  International  President  of  the  BSEIU. 

He  will  continue  to  serve  as  AFL-CIO 
vice-president  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Federation’s  Executive  Council. 

Guy  L.  Brown 

Guy  L.  Brown,  Grand  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En¬ 
gineers  since  1953,  started  work  as  a 
locomotive  firemen  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway  in  1909.  He  was  promoted 
to  engineer  in  1914,  but  continued  to  work 
mainly  as  a  fireman,  and  was  a  local  officer 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men  for  many  years. 

He  became  a  local  chairman  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  in 
1939,  and  was  elected  general  chairman 
for  the  engineers  on  the  C  &  NW  in  1945. 
At  the  1947  BLE  convention  he  was  elected 
an  Alternate  Assistant  Grand  Chief  En¬ 
gineer,  and  he  became  an  Assistant  Grand 
Chief  Engineer  by  succession  in  1949.  He 
assumed  the  top  post  in  the  union  just 
before  the  1953  convention  on  the  death 
of  James  P.  Shields,  the  Grand  Chief  En- 
gineei ;  and  was  elected  in  his  own  right  at 
the  convention. 


Determination  to  support  a  continuing 
program  of  publicity  to  persuade  students 
to  remain  in  school  and  get  enough  educa¬ 
tion  to  allow  them  to  adequately  meet  the 
demands  of  employers  was  voiced  at  the 
74th  meeting  of  Canada’s  National  Em¬ 
ployment  Committee. 
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Re-Organizing  Head  Office 
UIC  Creates  Two  New  Posts 

The  appointments  of  M.  D.  Fidler  as 
Director  of  Technical  Services  and  of  T.  G. 
Morry  as  Director  of  Personnel  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Services  in  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission  were  announced  at 
the  end  of  May.  Both  men  qualified  for  the 
newly  created  senior  posts  in  interdepart¬ 
mental  competitions  held  in  connection  with 
re-organization  of  a  number  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  head  office  branches. 

Mr.  Fidler  was  born  in  Calgary,  where 
he  played  football  for  the  Stampeders  and 
won  national  titles  in  short-distance  swim¬ 
ming.  After  15  years  in  public  auditing  and 
accounting  in  Calgary,  he  became,  in  1941, 
a  district  treasury  officer  for  the  Com¬ 
mission.  In  1942,  he  was  promoted  to 
Assistant  Chief  Treasury  Officer  of  the 
Commission  in  Ottawa,  and  in  1947  became 
Director  of  Organization  and  Personnel  in 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  Department  of  Finance.  In  1959 
he  was  appointed  Director  of  Administra¬ 
tion  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Morry  left  the  employ  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  Government  in  1949  to  join  the 
Commission  as  district  auditor  for  the 
province.  He  came  to  Ottawa  in  1953  as 
a  standards  and  methods  officer,  and  in 
1955  was  promoted  to  re-organize  the 
enforcement  operations  of  the  Commission, 
later  becoming  Director  of  Enforcement 
until  his  appointment  as  Director  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  in  May  1958. 

He  was  born  at  Ferryland  on  the  Avalon 
Peninsula,  Newfoundland,  and  was  educated 
in  Newfoundland  and  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He 
worked  in  the  United  States  for  some  years 
before  returning  to  St.  John’s  to  enter  the 
government  service. 


Disabled  Persons  Allowances, 

Old  Age  Assistance  on  Rise 

The  number  of  blind  persons  in  Canada 
receiving  allowances  under  the  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  Act  decreased  from  8,688  at  December 
31,  1959  to  8,671  at  March  31,  1960. 

The  federal  Government’s  contributions 
under  the  federal-provincial  scheme  totalled 
$1,044,012.18  for  the  quarter  ended  March 
31,  compared  with  $1,052,019.43  in  the 
preceding  quarter.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  Act,  the  federal  Government  has  con¬ 
tributed  $27,393,995.21. 

Federal  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959-60  amounted  to  $4,198,167.36,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $36,964.12  from  the  $4,235,131.48 
in  1958-59. 


At  March  31,  the  average  monthly  allow¬ 
ance  in  the  provinces  ranged  from  $50.27 
to  $54.15.  In  all  provinces  the  maximum 
allowance  paid  was  $55  a  month. 

Old  Age  Assistance — The  number  of  per¬ 
sons  receiving  old  age  assistance  in  Canada 
increased  from  98,495  at  December  31, 
1959  to  98,773  at  the  end  of  March  1960. 

The  federal  Government’s  contributions 
under  the  federal-provincial  scheme  totalled 
$7,630,321.96  for  the  quarter  ended  March 
31,  compared  with  $7,604,015.19  in  the 
preceding  quarter.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  Act,  the  federal  Government  has  con¬ 
tributed  $189,396,548.06,  an  increase  of 
$140,263.70  over  the  expenditure  of  $30,- 
207,284.36  in  1958-59. 

The  average  monthly  assistance  in  the 
provinces  ranged  from  $48.79  to  $53.15 
except  for  one  province  where  the  average 
was  $45.69.  In  all  provinces  the  maximum 
assistance  paid  was  $55  a  month. 

Disabled  Persons  Allowances — The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  Canada  receiving  allow¬ 
ances  under  the  Disabled  Persons  Act 
increased  from  49,446  at  December  31, 
1959  to  49,889  at  the  end  of  March  1960. 

The  federal  Government’s  contributions 
under  the  federal-provincial  scheme  totalled 
$4,079,489.78  for  the  quarter  ended  March 
31,  compared  with  $4,024,492.06  in  the 
preceding  quarter.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  Act,  the  federal  Government  has  con¬ 
tributed  $55,724,790.70. 

Federal  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959-60  amounted  to  $16,050,960.22,  an 
increase  of  $720,592.06  over  the  $15,330,- 
368.16  in  1958-59. 

At  March  31,  the  average  monthly  allow¬ 
ance  in  the  provinces  ranged  from  $52.67 
to  $54.56.  In  all  provinces  the  maximum 
allowance  paid  was  $55  a  month. 


BLFE  Will  Conduct  Referendum 
On  Setting  Up  Canadian  Division 

A  referendum  on  the  question  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Canadian  division  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men  (AFL-CIO-CLC)  will  be  held  among 
Canadian  firemen,  H.  E.  Gilbert,  President 
of  the  Brotherhood,  announced  last  month. 

As  a  result,  32  of  the  44  Canadian  lodges 
that  had  been  withholding  dues  from  the 
grand  lodge  since  April  1  have  consented 
to  release  the  money. 

In  connection  with  the  referendum,  Mr. 
Gilbert  pointed  out  that  he  has  no  power 
to  allow  establishment  of  a  Canadian  divi¬ 
sion.  Such  action  must  be  taken  by  a 
convention.  The  next  convention  of  the 
Brotherhood  is  scheduled  for  1963. 
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Gerard  Picard  Now  President 
Of  CCCL  Printers’  Federation 

Gerard  Picard,  former  President  of  the 
Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation  of 
Labour,  has  been  elected  President  by 
acclamation  of  the  Federation  of  Printing 
Trades  of  Canada  Registered  (CCCL).  He 
succeeds  Roland  Thibodeau,  who  becomes 
secretary. 

At  the  organization’s  convention,  held 
last  month  in  St.  Johns,  Que.,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Federation  will  change 
its  name  to  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
the  Printing  Trades  and  Information. 

Following  his  term  as  President  of  the 
CCCL,  Mr.  Picard  was  for  one  year  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Federa¬ 
tion  (CCCL). 

Amendments  to  Labour  Act 
Made  by  Alberta  Legislature 

Prohibition  of,  or  checks  on  certain  kinds 
of  picketing  are  provided  by  amendments 
to  the  Alberta  Labour  Act,  which  received 
Royal  Assent  early  in  April.  The  amend¬ 
ments  also  withdraw  or  limit  the  right  to 
strike  in  certain  cases. 

One  of  the  amendments  provides  that 
a  trade  union  shall  not  be  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Industrial  Relations,  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  “application  for  mem¬ 
bership  or  membership  in  the  trade  union 
directly  resulted  from  picketing  of  the 
place  of  business  of  the  employer  at  which 
the  employees  affected  are  employed,  or 
elsewhere.” 

It  further  provides  that  where  an  em¬ 
ployer  has  recognized  a  trade  union  and 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  as  a  result 
of  picketing,  the  agreement  will  not  be 
deemed  to  be  an  agreement  under  the  Act. 

Picketing  in  support  of  an  illegal  strike 
is  made  an  offence  under  another  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  is 
given  authority  under  one  of  the  amend¬ 
ments,  in  cases  where  “life  or  property 
would  be  in  serious  jeopardy  by  reason  of” 
stoppages  or  impending  stoppages  of  work 
affecting  the  supplying  of  water,  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity  or  gas  to  the  public  or  any  part  of 
the  public,  or  a  stoppage  or  impending 
stoppage  of  hospital  services;  to  declare  by 
proclamation  that  normal  procedures  in  the 
dispute  are  to  be  replaced  by  emergency 
procedures.  After  the  date  fixed  in  the  pro¬ 
clamation,  any  such  stoppage  becomes  an 
offence  under  the  Act.  The  Minister  is 
then  empowered  to  provide  machinery  to 
help  the  parties  to  reach  a  settlement. 

Another  new  provision  of  the  Act  makes 
it  an  unfair  labour  practice  for  an  em¬ 


ployee  to  refuse  to  perform  work  for  his 
employer  “for  the  reason  that  other  work 
will  be  or  has  been  performed  by  any  class 
of  persons  being  or  not  being  members  of 
a  trade  union  or  other  organization.”  For 
a  trade  union  representative  to  authorize, 
or  to  consent  to  encourage,  an  employee’s 
refusal  to  work  under  these  circumstances 
is  also  an  unfair  labour  practice. 

It  was  previously  an  offence  under  the 
Act  to  threaten  an  employee  with  dismissal 
or  in  any  other  way,  or  to  cause  loss  of 
employment,  in  order  to  prevent  an  em¬ 
ployee  from  exercising  trade  union  activi¬ 
ties.  One  of  the  new  amendments  makes  it 
an  offence  to  threaten  or  injure  an  em¬ 
ployee  in  such  a  way  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  joining  a  trade  union.  Another 
amendment  prohibits  an  employee  or  a 
trade  union  representative  from  using 
threats  or  coercion  in  order  to  encourage 
or  discourage  trade  union  activity.  The 
scope  of  this  provision  is  extended  to  cover 
any  person. 

A  proposal  to  amend  the  Judicature  Act 
by  eliminating  the  use  of  ex  parte  injunc¬ 
tions  in  labour  disputes  was  removed  from 
the  bill  in  committee  of  the  whole  House. 


Conversion  to  Diesels  Completed 
On  Canadian  National  Railways 

Diesel  locomotives  now  do  all  the  haul¬ 
ing  on  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 
The  last  steam  locomotive  to  operate  on 
the  25,000-mile  system  arrived  at  Winnipeg 
from  The  Pas,  Man.,  on  April  25,  it  was 
announced  on  May  31. 

There  now  are  2,144  diesel  locomotives 
and  28  self-propelled  diesel  cars  operating 
across  the  system. 

Building  of  diesel  repair  and  maintenance 
shops  has  kept  pace  with  the  CNR’s  conver¬ 
sion  program.  Major  shops  for  complete 
overhaul  are  located  at  Moncton,  Montreal 
and  Winnipeg.  Road  switchers  are  over¬ 
hauled  every  four  or  five  years,  road  freight 
locomotives  every  360,000  miles  and  road 
passenger  locomotives  every  700,000. 

Prince  Edward  Island  was  the  first  prov¬ 
ince  to  be  entirely  served  by  diesels.  The 
entire  Atlantic  region,  with  headquarters  in 
Moncton,  was  converted  by  1957.  It  was 
the  first  region  in  the  system  to  lose  steam 
power. 

The  Central  region  became  fully  con¬ 
verted  last  year,  when  the  region’s  last 
steam  locomotive  left  Montreal  on  April 
17,  1959.  The  Western  region  was  fully  con¬ 
verted  to  diesel  power  this  year. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  expects  to 
complete  its  conversion  to  diesel  equipment 
by  early  next  year. 
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Office  Mechanization  Hasn’t  Yet 
Made  Inroads  into  Employment 

Mechanization  in  offices  may  be  increas¬ 
ing,  but  so  far  it  has  made  few  inroads 
into  employment,  delegates  attending  the 
41st  conference  of  the  National  Office 
Management  Association  in  Montreal  last 
month  were  told. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  speaker,  the  demand 
for  office  workers  in  the  United  States 


alone  will  increase  by  35  per  cent  by  the 
end  of  the  present  decade. 

Another  speaker  told  the  delegates  that 
electronic  computers  can  do  a  certain 
amount  of  prognosticating  “but  their  accur¬ 
acy  is  no  better  than  the  information  fed 
to  them”  by  human  beings.  He  could  not 
forecast  when  the  automatic  office  will 
arrive,  but  urged  his  listeners:  “Don’t  hold 
your  breath  until  it  gets  here.” 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  DEBATES 

A  Guide  to  Items  of  labour  Interest  in  Hansard 


(page  numbers  refer  to  Hansard) 

April  26 — The  Proposed  changes  in  regu¬ 
lations  relating  to  the  payment  of  old  age 
assistance,  disability  allowances  and  blind 
persons  allowances,  tentatively  agreed  to  at 
a  meeting  last  September  28  and  29,  have 
been  circulated  in  draft  form  to  the  prov¬ 
inces,  who  must  indicate  their  official  con¬ 
currence  before  further  steps  can  be  taken, 
the  Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
replies  to  a  question  (p.  3274). 

Work  on  CNR  passenger  cars  will  not 
be  done  at  London  shops  after  the  end  of 
July,  but  work  on  medium  and  heavy 
repairs  to  freight  cars,  work  equipment  and 
miscellaneous  equipment,  employing  up¬ 
wards  of  300  men,  will  not  be  affected. 
Those  employed  in  the  passenger  car  work¬ 
shop  will  have  an  opportunity  to  transfer 
to  other  assignments,  the  Minister  of  Trans¬ 
port  replies  to  a  question  (p.  3316). 

April  27 — A  $15 ,000,000  Colombo  Plan 
contribution  to  Pakistan  is  announced  by 
the  Minister  of  External  Affairs.  The  funds 
will  be  used  for  Canadian  commodities 
and  equipment  to  help  in  Pakistan’s  econ¬ 
omic  development  program  (p.  3317). 

Apartheid  in  South  Africa  is  discussed. 
The  House  was  debating  a  motion  to 
adjourn  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a 
definite  matter  of  urgent  public  interest 
(p.  3319). 

April  28 — Immigration  Service  advertise¬ 
ments  in  Great  Britain  carry  lists  of  occu¬ 
pations  in  which  there  are  vacancies  in 
Canada.  “There  are  always  a  few  openings 
at  various  places  in  Canada,”  the  Minister 
of  Citizenship  and  Immigration  says  in 
answer  to  a  question  (p.  3347). 

Progress  reported  on  second  reading  of 
Bill  C-57,  to  amend  the  Trans-Canada  High¬ 
way  Act  (p.  3349). 

May  2 — Federal  aid  to  Atlantic  Provinces 
discussed  in  debate  on  motion  that  the 


House  go  into  committee  of  supply  (p. 
3551).  Hon.  J.  W.  Pickersgill  (Bonavista- 
Twillingate)  moves  an  amendment  urging 
consideration  of  four  proposed  components 
of  a  “comprehetnsive  and  planned  program 
of  federal  assistance”  (p.  3461).  Erhart 
Regier  (Burnaby-Coquitlam)  moves  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  to  add  a 
fifth  proposal  (p.  3464). 

May  3 — Federal  aid  to  Atlantic  Provinces 
again  debated  (p.  3498).  Amendment  to 
the  amendment  is  defeated,  211  to  8  (p. 

3522) ;  the  amendment,  by  166  to  51  (p. 

3523) . 

“Drastic  fall-off  in  housing  starts”  is 
subject  of  grievance  by  J.  R.  Garland 
(Nipissing)  (p.  3524).  The  Minister  of 
Public  Works  predicts  a  total  of  123,000 
housing  starts  this  year,  slightly  lower  than 
his  earlier  prediction  of  125,000  (p.  3533). 

May  4 — Loans  aggregating  $19  million 
were  made  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Fund  by  government  agencies  between  April 
19  and  April  29,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
informs  the  House  (p.  3540). 

Policy  of  allowing  farmers’  sons  from 
European  countries  to  accept  employment 
on  Canadian  farms  for  the  farming  season 
is  not  a  new  policy,  the  Minister  of  Citizen¬ 
ship  and  Immigration  informs  a  questioner. 
This  is  the  third  year  young  farmers  have 
come  from  Holland,  the  first  from  Belgium 
(p.  3545). 

May  6 — Committee  has  been  appointed 
to  consult  with  representatives  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Government,  mining  companies  and 
the  community  of  Elliot  Lake,  and  has 
been  empowered  to  examine  the  possibility 
and  feasibility  of  any  projects  under  federal 
jurisdiction  that  might  be  considered  for 
location  in  the  Elliot  Lake  area,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Trade  and  Commerce  announces  in 
reply  to  a  question  (p.  3632). 
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May  9 — There  have  been  continual  in¬ 
stances  of  fraud  in  connection  with  claims 
for  unemployment  insurance  benefits  prac¬ 
tically  throughout  the  existence  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  says  in  answer  to  Hon.  Lionel 
Chevrier  (Laurier),  who  asked  the  Minister 
to  comment  on  the  remarks  of  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary  (p.  3682).  (The  Par¬ 
liamentary  Secretary’s  address  is  summarized 
on  page  582  of  this  issue.) 

Introduction  of  a  bill  that  will  provide  for 
deferring  of  income  tax  on  certain  profit- 
sharing  plans  is  approved.  The  measure 
proposes  to  amend  the  Income  Tax  Act  to 
make  provisions  under  which  amounts  allo¬ 
cated  under  a  profit-sharing  plan  shall  not 
be  included  in  taxable  income  until  actually 
received  (p.  3719). 

May  11 — Advertisements  have  been 
placed  in  the  British  Isles  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration  invit¬ 
ing  immigrants  to  Canada  and  outlining 
employment  opportunities  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  industry,  the  Minister  of  Citizenship 
and  Immigration  replies  to  a  question  (p. 
3773). 

In  setting  up  a  committee  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  maintaining  and  extending 
a  high  level  of  employment,  the  Senate 
acted  on  its  own  initiative,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  replies  to  a  question  (p.  3780). 

May  12 — Committee  dealing  with  Elliot 
Lake  will  also  deal  with  Bancroft  and 
Uranium  City,  ‘‘because  these  areas  deserve 
the  same  consideration  as  Elliot  Lake,”  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  replies 
to  a  question  (p.  3809). 

Housing  loans  by  approved  lenders  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  months  of  1960  totalled 
4,023  compared  with  5,737  in  the  same 
period  of  1959,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  says  in  reply  to  a  question.  But  in 
the  week  ended  May  6,  there  were  668  loans 
compared  with  576  in  the  same  week  last 
year  (p.  3811). 

May  13 — Motion  to  adjourn  to  discuss 
the  imminent  termination  of  unemployment 
insurance  seasonal  benefits  to  approximately 
200,000  unemployed  persons”  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Speaker  (p.  3853). 

There  were  1,979  prosecutions  completed 
by  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sion  in  connection  with  unemployment 
insurance  frauds  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1960,  and  $2,008,165.65 
recovered  from  claimants  not  entitled  to 
benefits,  the  Minister  of  Labour  replies  to 
a  question  (p.  3895). 

May  16 — Report  on  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers’  conference  given  by  Rt. 


Hon.  lohn  G.  Diefenbaker  (p.  2898).  He 
said  he  hoped  the  South  African  Govern¬ 
ment  would  heed  “and  heed  quickly  the 
appeal  that  was  made  to  it”  concerning  its 
racial  policies. 

Bill  C-57,  to  amend  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway  Act  to  extend  the  period  of  federal 
payments  and  to  increase  the  maximum 
expenditures,  read  the  third  time  and  passed 
(p.  3928). 

Bill  C-61,  to  amend  the  Railway  Act  to 
permit  grants  to  be  made  from  the  grade 
crossing  fund  for  a  further  period  of  three 
years  beyond  January  31,  1961,  introduced 
and  read  the  first  time  (p.  3942). 

May  17 — Bill  C-61,  to  amend  the  Rail¬ 
way  Act,  read  the  second  time,  considered 
in  committee,  reported,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed  (p.  3955). 

May  18 — Figures  on  housing  starts  and 
completions  in  the  first  four  months  of 
1960  given  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(p.  4003). 

May  19 — Bill  C-63,  to  amend  the  Old 
Age  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  pensioners  who  leave  Canada, 
given  first  reading  (p.  4055). 

May  20 — Approved  lenders  are  now  com¬ 
ing  into  the  housing  loan  market,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  says  in  reply  to  a 
question  about  a  change  in  the  $5,000  limit 
on  incomes  of  applicants  for  loans.  Applica¬ 
tions  amounting  to  $50  million  have  already 
been  received  (p.  4077). 

Provincial  payments  to  hospitals  during 
1959  totalled  $300,938,192.97,  the  Minister 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare  replies  to 
a  question.  Federal  advance  payments  under 
the  Hospital  Insurance  and  Diagnostic  Serv¬ 
ices  Act  were  based  on  the  provincial  pay¬ 
ments  (p.  4122). 

May  23 — National  advisory  board  on 
economic  development  and  automation 
called  for  in  non-confidence  motion.  The 
board  should  have  representatives  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  industry,  labour,  agriculture  and 
the  universities,  the  motion  said  (p.  4128). 
The  Minister  of  Labour  says  setting  up  of 
such  a  committee  would  be  “setting  up  a 
Cabinet  outside  of  the  Cabinet”  (p.  4163). 

May  24 — Debate  continues  on  the  motion 
to  set  up  a  national  advisory  board  on 
economic  development  and  automation  (p. 
4178).  The  motion  is  defeated,  136  to  43 
(p.  4204). 

Provision  for  earlier  vesting  in  industrial 
pension  plans  would  be  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  Income  Tax  Act,  says 
W.  H.  McMillan  (Welland)  in  bringing  up 
a  grievance  that  “for  the  most  part  there 
are  no  vesting  rights  in  industrial  pension 
schemes  in  vogue  in  our  country”  (p.  4205). 
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Third  Constitutional  Convention  of 

the  Canadian  Labour  Congress 

Almost  unanimous  approval  given  to  proposed  formation  of  new  political  party. 
SIU  and  Teamsters  expelled  for  raiding  other  CLC  affiliates.  Congress  calls 
for  higher  wages,  all-inclusive  social  security  system;  raises  per  capita  tax 


Almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  formation  of  a  new  political  party 
in  Canada  was  given  by  the  3rd  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  of  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress,  held  in  Montreal  April  25  to  29, 
thus  carrying  one  step  further  the  project 
begun  at  the  1958  convention  in  Winnipeg 
(L.G.  1958,  p.  586).  Accredited  delegates 
numbered  1,726. 

The  Congress  made  clear  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  enforce  its  constitutional  prohibition 
against  jurisdictional  warfare  between  mem¬ 
ber  unions  by  expelling  two  unions  that 
had  been  found  guilty  of  raiding  other  CLC 
affiliates.  The  Seafarers’  International  Union 
was  expelled  forthwith;  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  was  given  30 
days  in  which  to  agree  to  conform  to  the 
constitution.* 

(The  latest  edition  of  the  Department’s 
directory  of  labour  organizations,  Labour 
Organization  in  Canada,  lists  the  Teamsters’ 
Canadian  membership  as  37,943,  and  the 
Seafarers’  as  15,700.) 

Of  the  475  resolutions  submitted  to  the 
convention,  not  much  more  than  a  third 
were  dealt  with,  the  remainder  being  left 
for  the  incoming  executive  when  the  con¬ 
vention  adjourned.  Because  of  lack  of  time, 
the  reports  of  three  of  the  thirteen  con¬ 
vention  committees  were  not  brought  before 
the  delegates. 

In  a  statement  on  economic  policy 
adopted  by  the  convention,  the  CLC  called 
for  an  increase  in  Canadians’  buying  power 
in  order  to  provide  and  maintain  full  em¬ 
ployment.  The  statement  enumerated  nine 
steps  that  could  be  taken  to  increase  buying 
power,  the  first  of  which  was  to  “press  for 
higher  wages.” 

A  new,  all-inclusive  social  security  pro¬ 
gram  gained  overwhelming  support  of  the 
delegates.  The  convention  asked  for  a 
government  inquiry  into  the  price  of  drugs, 
and  recommended  a  system  of  free  educa¬ 
tion  for  all,  including  university  education. 

The  delegates  showed  their  disapproval 
of  racial  discrimination  by  passing  a 
strongly  worded  resolution  condemning  the 
South  African  Government’s  policy  of 
apartheid.  They  reinforced  this  by  under- 

•Expulsion  of  the  Teamsters  was  made  effective 
June  1  by  the  CLC  Executive  Council  after  the 
union  failed  to  send  a  representative  to  meet  with 
the  Council. 


taking  to  give  full  support  to  a  boycott  of 
South  African  goods,  arranged  to  start  on 
May  1. 

Constitutional  amendments  passed  at  the 
convention  increased  the  per  capita  tax  of 
affiliated  organizations  and  directly  char¬ 
tered  unions.  Other  amendments  increased 
the  salaries  of  the  four  principal  officers  of 
the  Congress. 

But  the  delegates  resisted  all  attempts 
to  amend  the  constitution  to  remove  the 
clause  prohibiting  affiliation  of  any  union 
controlled  or  dominated  by  Communists 
or  other  totalitarians. 

An  amended  resolution  that  was  adopted 
after  delegates  had  refused  to  accept  a 
recommendation  to  reject  the  original  urged 
all  unions  to  make  it  a  policy  not  to  cross 
picket  lines.  But  the  convention  rejected  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
central  strike  fund. 

All  four  executive  officers — President 
Claude  Jodoin,  Secretary-Treasurer  Donald 
MacDonald,  and  Executive  Vice-Presidents 
Stanley  Knowles  and  William  Dodge — 
were  re-elected  by  acclamation. 

Guest  speakers  included  Hon.  Michael 
Starr,  Minister  of  Labour;  Hon.  Antonio 
Barrette,  Premier  and  Minister  of  Labour 
of  Quebec;  and  four  fraternal  delegates, 
two  from  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  one 
from  the  AFL-CIO  and  one  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions. 

Senator  Sarto  Fournier,  Mayor  of  Mont¬ 
real,  welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  city. 

Claude  Jodoin 

A  strong  appeal  for  support  of  a  new 
left-wing  political  reform  party  was  made 
by  President  Claude  Jodoin  in  his  address 
at  the  opening  of  the  convention. 

While  asserting  that  the  CLC  will  remain 
first  of  all  a  trade  union  organization,  he 
affirmed  strongly  the  right  of  unions  “to 
undertake  political  activities  and  to  try 
to  elect  a  government  of  their  liking.” 

So  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  of 
his  own  stand  in  this  matter,  he  added  that 
he  was  “wholeheartedly  in  support”  of  the 
resolution  proposed  by  the  Executive 
Council  to  form  a  new  political  party  and 
that  he  hoped  “it  will  have  the  kind  of 
resounding  support  that  will  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  where  we  as  a  labour  movement 
stand.” 
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In  his  5,000-word  address,  read  alter¬ 
natively  in  English  and  in  French,  the 
President  discussed  varied  matters  such  as 
unemployment,  inflation,  labour  legislation, 
education,  world  peace,  defence  spending, 
international  affairs,  automation  and  the 
South  African  situation. 

Mr.  Jodoin  first  spoke  of  “the  waste  and 
tragedy”  of  unemployment  during  the  past 
winter  and  expressed  the  fear  that  it  would 
become  “year-round  unemployment”. 

He  again  suggested  the  calling  by  the 
federal  Government  of  a  conference  at 
which  all  levels  of  government — federal, 
provincial  and  municipal — would  meet  with 
the  representatives  of  management  and 
labour  so  that  an  intensified  attack  could 
be  launched  against  unemployment. 

“We  have  just  entered  a  new  decade,” 
he  said,  “and  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
great  new  economic  developments  with 
national  boundaries  giving  way  to  inter¬ 
national  market  areas.  In  such  a  world, 
with  all  its  implications,  there  is  simply  no 
room  for  the  gross  inefficiencies  that  are 
reflected  in  large  numbers  of  workers  out 
of  jobs.” 

Mr.  Jodoin  recalled  that,  since  the  last 
convention,  the  labour  movement  has  “been 
made  the  target  for  the  most  vicious  type  of 
attack. 

“We  reject  these  accusations  and  slan¬ 
ders,”  he  said.  “If  Canadians  enjoy  higher 
living  standards  today  than  they  did  a  year 
ago,  if  there  is  growing  concern  about  the 
rights  of  individuals  in  a  free  society,  if 
there  is  more  leisure  for  all  of  us,  it  is 
because  organized  labour  has  been  a  vital 
factor  in  the  life  of  Canada.” 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  said  Mr. 
Jodoin.  “We  have  a  very  real  need  for  a 
comprehensive  medical  plan  that  will  give 
protection  and  service  to  all  Canadians  in 
time  of  illness;  we  need  a  national  pension 
plan  that  will  provide  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living  for  our  older  citizens.” 

Mr.  Jodoin  called  upon  the  membership 
to  “face  up  to  the  realities  and  obligations 
of  life  in  a  political  democracy.”  He  denied 
that  “direct  participation  in  political  issues 
through  a  particular  party  is  something 
foreign  to  the  labour  movement.  In  one  way 
or  another,  labour  movements  over  a  great 
many  years  in  this  and  other  countries  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  politics,”  he  said. 

He  was  warmly  applauded  when  he 
added: 

And  so  I  say  to  you  today  that  for  the 
unions  that  make  up  this  Congress  to  associate 
themselves  freely  with  the  party  of  their  choice 
is  consistent  with  the  role  that  unions,  as  a 
social  force  working  for  the  betterment  of  all 
mankind,  have  to  play.  I  would  go  further  and 
say  that  not  only  have  unions  a  right  to  under¬ 
take  political  activities  and  to  try  to  elect  a 


government  of  their  liking;  but  they  have  a 
responsibility  to  help  provide  the  people  of 
their  country  with  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
a  meaningful  choice  as  to  their  representation 
in  Parliament  and  the  legislatures  and  municipal 
councils. 

The  President  reaffirmed  that  the  CLC 
should  not  itself  become  an  appendage  of 
any  political  party.  He  explained:  “As  in 
the  case  of  the  British  TUC  and  labour 
organiaztions  in  other  countries,  so  we  will, 
most  certainly,  remain  first  of  all  a  trade 
union  organization.  We  shall  retain  our 
rights  as  trade  unionists  regardless  of  what 
party  happens  to  be  in  power.” 

Turning  to  education,  Mr.  Jodoin  stated 
that  the  labour  movement  is  concerned 
about  the  educational  needs  of  the  children 
of  our  country  and  about  education  as  a 
continuing  experience. 

And,  he  asserted,  although  the  historical 
rights  of  the  provinces  must  be  preserved, 
“this  does  not  diminish  for  a  moment  the 
obligation  of  the  federal  Government  to 
use  its  resources  toward  eliminating  the 
imbalance  that  exists  between  the  children 
of  one  province  and  another  in  terms  of 
their  educational  resources.” 

The  President  of  the  CLC  declared  that 
the  preservation  of  world  peace  and  justice 
is  the  most  important  problem  of  our  time. 
He  saw  in  mutual  and  simultaneous  disarm¬ 
ament  the  best  defence  against  war. 

Mr.  Jodoin  stated  that  “we  do  not  need 
atomic  warheads  in  Canada  and  we  cannot 
effectively  maintain  them.”  He  also  called 
for  a  reduced  defence  budget,  claiming 
that  the  money  thus  saved  “could  be 
used  at  home  or  for  increased  aid  to  the 
economically  under-developed  countries 
abroad.” 

Mr.  Jodoin  referred  to  the  position  taken 
by  the  CLC  in  regard  to  South  Africa. 

The  apartheid  policy  of  South  Africa  is  an 
example  of  the  blind  obstinacy  of  a  white 
minority  trying  to  impose  a  system  of  slavery 
on  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  native 
population.  We  spoke  with  some  emphasis  of 
the  South  African  situation  when  we  met  the 
Government  earlier  this  year,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  these  remarks  caused  the  Prime 
Minister  some  annoyance.  We  have  no  apology 
to  make  for  the  stand  we  have  taken  on  behalf 
of  the  people  in  South  Africa  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  the  most  inhuman  treatment. 

He  also  pledged  continued  support  to  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions,  stating  that  the  CLC  plans  to 
increase  its  contributions  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Solidarity  Fund  and  that  it  “shall  not 
hesitate  to  make  real  sacrifice  to  the  cause 
of  trade  union  solidarity.” 

The  President  reported  that  the  CLC  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  Canadian  and  Catholic  Confederation 
of  Labour  on  a  unity  formula  acceptable 
to  the  Congress. 
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The  Minister  of  Labour 

Techniques  in  dealing  with  men  and 
women  must  keep  pace  with  the  techniques 
of  industry  itself,  suggested  the  Minister 
of  Labour  in  a  2,000-word  address  to  the 
convention. 

The  Honourable  Michael  Starr  called  for 
a  whole  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
labour-management  relations,  one  that  will 
mean  closer  working  arrangements  between 
labour  and  management. 

“I  would  advocate  an  open-minded 
approach  in  labour-management  relations,” 
he  said.  “In  such  matters  as  portable  pen¬ 
sions,  mobility  of  labour  within  industries 
and  within  plants,  automation,  and  other 
matters  of  contention,  a  ‘new  look’  may  be 
required  in  labour-management  relations.” 

Mr.  Starr  warned  that  “the  human  ele¬ 
ment  in  labour  can  be  ignored  only  with 
peril.” 

“In  the  Government,”  said  the  Minister, 
“there  is  deep  concern  that  those  who  are 
displaced  by  technological  advances  in  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  retrained  in  order  that 
they  may  once  again  take  their  places  in 
the  assembly  line  of  progress. 

“This  is  the  age  of  the  skilled  worker,” 
declared  Mr.  Starr.  “We  must  increase  the 
level  of  training  skills  in  order  to  keep  up 
employment  and  to  keep  high  productivity 
at  manageable  cost.” 

Stating  that  in  Canada  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  import  technicians,  he  listed 
among  the  measures  now  being  studied  in 
this  field:  stepped-up  apprenticeship  train¬ 
ing,  improved  technical  schools,  closer  ties 
between  the  schools  and  the  plants. 

Mr.  Starr  recalled  that  in  its  last  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  Government,  the  CLC 
referred  to  attacks  being  made  on  labour. 
He  believed  that  labour  and  management 
have  a  tremendous  responsibility  to  seek 
out  and  explore  those  areas  of  mutual 
interest  that  are  beneficial  to  both  rather 
than  those  that  divide. 

The  rights  of  both  management  and 
labour  are  preserved  in  our  federal  legisla¬ 
tion,  he  said.  “As  long  as  I  am  Minister 
of  Labour,  those  rights  will  neither  be 
infringed  nor  abridged,”  he  pledged. 

At  the  same  time,  he  stated  that  labour- 
management  problems  are  best  solved 
through  mutual  arrangements  and  on  a 
voluntary  basis  “rather  than  through  legalis¬ 
tic  coercion.” 

He  praised  the  Canadian  labour  move¬ 
ment  for  having  “done  a  good  job  of 
keeping  its  house  in  order.” 

The  Minister  deplored  the  fact  that  “in 
the  midst  of  our  economic  expansion,  with 
the  highest  employment  on  record,  there 
is  unemployment.” 


— Portigal  &  Ayers ,  Winnipeg 

The  Minister  of  Labour 


He  drew  applause  from  the  delegates 
when,  after  having  mentioned  the  different 
kinds  of  unemployment  as  listed  by  the 
economists,  he  said:  “I  do  not  think  that  a 
person  who  is  out  of  work  is  too  concerned 
about  what  type  of  unemployment  he  is 
suffering  from.  He  just  wants  a  job.” 

Mr.  Starr  stated  that  the  type  of  unem¬ 
ployment  that  flows  from  the  very  complex¬ 
ity  of  our  industrial  organization  can  and 
must  be  tackled  by  labour,  by  management 
and  by  government. 

“In  the  field  of  technical  change,  our 
industrial  operation  must  never  be  allowed 
to  become  so  big,  so  aloof,  so  indifferent, 
as  to  lose  sight  of  the  individual  and  his 
needs,”  he  warned. 

He  added  that  since  we  are  not  fully 
aware  of  all  the  effects  and  side  effects  of 
automation,  increased  productivity  through 
technological  changes  does  not  justify  an 
abrupt  or  all-out  implementation  of  auto¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  Starr  registered  his  concern  for  the 
individual  over  the  age  of  40  who  is  unable 
to  obtain  a  decent  job.  He  referred  to  his 
campaign  among  employers  on  this  subject, 
saying  that  the  response  has  been  gratifying. 

“I  have  received  indications  from  many 
employers  that  they  have  already  modified 
their  attitude  or  are  prepared  to  modify 
their  policies  in  this  matter,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Starr  added  that  he  is  determined 
to  carry  on  his  campaign  for  the  employ- 
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ment  of  older  workers  “until  the  situation 
is  rectified  to  quite  an  extent.” 

Mr.  Starr  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  and 
the  Training  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  in  co-operation  with  provisional 
departments,  made  it  possible,  last  year,  for 
6,000  unemployed  persons  to  follow  some 
800  courses  approved  by  the  Commission 
and  at  the  same  time  receive  benefits. 

The  Minister  also  referred  to  the  changes 
to  Unemployment  Insurance  Regulations 
172  and  173  so  that  severance  pay,  bonuses 
and  gratuities  are  no  longer  considered  as 
earnings,  and  that  holiday  pay  will  be  so 
considered  only  under  certain  circumstances. 
“In  other  words,”  he  pointed  out,  “the 
whole  situation  reverts  back  to  what  it  was.” 

He  said  that  the  representations  of  the 
CLC  in  this  matter  received  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  adding  that  “as  you  can  see,  they 
were  not  without  effect.” 

Mr.  Starr  also  spoke  of  the  federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Municipal  Winter  Works  Pro¬ 
gram,  which,  this  winter,  provided  some 
50,000  jobs  directly  on  site  and  stimulated 
needed  municipal  construction  to  the  value 
of  more  than  $100  million. 

“It  is  my  personal  opinion,”  the  Minis¬ 
ter  said,  “that  we  can  lick  many  of  the 
problems  of  seasonal  unemployment  in 
Canada — or  at  least  reduce  it  to  a  point  in 
keeping  with  the  second  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world.  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  will  take  whatever  measures  are 
necessary  to  do  so.” 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  Minister 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  late  Aaron  Mosher, 
Honorary  President  of  the  CLC,  referring 
to  him  as  “a  good  Canadian,  a  good  labour 
man.” 

New  Political  Party 

The  convention,  in  a  boisterous  bedlam, 
solidly  sanctioned  the  creation  of  a  new 
left-of-centre  political  party. 

After  a  31-hour  debate,  during  which  32 
speakers  favoured  the  new  party,  three 
opposed  it  and  one  was  non-committal,  the 
delegates  voted  overwhelmingly  to  give  the 
CLC  a  mandate  to  continue  working  toward 
the  creation  of  a  new  federal  political  party. 

Fewer  than  two  dozen  of  the  1,600  dele¬ 
gates  present  at  the  Wednesday  evening 
session  opposed  the  resolution  (see  box) 
submitted  by  Eamon  Park,  chairman  of  the 
Political  Education  Committee. 

The  afternoon  session  was  marked,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  dramatic  walk-out  of  the  43- 
member  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Workers  delegation  in  protest  against 
political  action. 

Spokesman  Angus  MacDonald,  of  Van¬ 
couver,  read  a  prepared  statement  to  the 


effect  that  the  IBEW  wished  to  take  a 
neutral  position  on  the  new  party  and  that 
it  opposed  “any  part  of  its  per  capita  dues 
to  the  CLC  being  used  or  channelled  to  the 
formation  or  assistance  of  any  political 
party.” 

He  added  that  the  IBEW  delegates  would 
be  back  after  the  convention  had  disposed 
of  the  political  action  resolution. 

The  overwhelming  show  of  hands  in 
favour  of  the  new  party  was  the  signal  for 
an  exhuberant  demonstration  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention:  delegates  stood  and 
cheered,  confetti  flew,  and  there  was  an 
impromptu  chorus  of  “Solidarity  Forever” 
followed  by  six  cheers,  three  for  the  Con¬ 
gress,  three  for  the  new  party.  The  session 
was  then  adjourned,  almost  a  full  hour 
before  the  scheduled  time. 

The  resolution  re-affirmed  the  Congress’ 
two-year-old  decision  to  study  the  possibility 
of  founding  a  new  party  (L.G.  1958,  p. 
589).  The  next  step  is  likely  to  take  place 
at  the  CCF  convention  at  Regina  this 
summer.  Then,  a  year  from  now,  a  found¬ 
ing  convention  for  the  new  party  is  con¬ 
templated. 

Chairman  Park,  Assistant  Canadian  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
said  that  labour  does  not  seek  to  dominate 
the  new  political  party.  “We  want  to  play 
our  part  with  the  CCF,  the  farmers,  and 
other  progressive  groups  in  building  a  better 
Canada,”  he  added. 

The  parade  of  rank-and-file  speakers  at 
the  microphone  represented  all  provinces. 
None  of  the  CLC  officials  on  the  platform 
spoke  in  the  discussion. 

Argument  in  favour  ranged  from  the  need 
of  legislative  powers  to  achieve  economic 
gains  to  the  need  to  create  a  sense  of 
realism  in  political  life  through  a  system 
of  right  and  left. 

A.  R.  Denton,  International  Association 
of  Machinists,  Winnipeg,  warned  against 
a  class  party,  that  is,  one  dominated  by 
labour. 

The  convention,  wishing  to  clear  the  air 
as  to  the  portent  of  the  new  party  resolu¬ 
tion,  reasserted  by  a  resolution  “that  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  New  Party  shall  be  on  a 
voluntary  basis  from  CLC-affiliated  organi¬ 
zations  and  chartered  local  unions  and 
their  membership.” 

The  delegates  also  restated  the  position 
of  the  CLC  itself:  It  shall  not  itself  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  new  party  but  it 
shall  co-operate  with  the  new  party  and 
with  the  fullest  assistance  encourage  the 
affiliation  of  CLC  affiliates  with  the  party. 

The  CLC  thus  expressed  recognition  that 
some  of  its  affiliates  are  obligated,  by  the 
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Resolution  on  New  Political  Party 

WHEREAS  the  events  of  the  past  two 
years  have  shown  the  correctness  of  the 
W  mmpeg  resolution  of  this  congress  and  the 
continuing  need  for  a  broadly  based  political 
instrument  of  the  Canadian  people;  and 

WHEREAS  the  response  inside  the  labour 
movement  and  from  the  public  generally 
has  shown  the  great  possibility  for  effective 
political  action  which  lies  ahead; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
this  convention: 

(1)  Accepts  and  approves  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Council,  including  the  general 
principles  set  out  in  the  study  papers 
referred  to  therein,  and  hereby  endorses  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Council  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  and  mandate  of  the  last  con¬ 
vention. 

(2)  Instructs  the  Executive  Council  to 
continue  its  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  National  Committee  for  the  New  Party 

character  of  the  employment  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  to  maintain  a  position  of  political 
neutrality. 

Commented  Mike  Punshon,  of  the  Pain¬ 
ters  Union,  Toronto:  “This  should  clarify 
the  situation  and  show  that  public  service 
employees  can  join  the  CLC.” 

Expulsion  of  SIU 

The  Seafarers’  International  Union  did 
not  appear  before  the  convention  when 
given  an  opportunity  to  appeal  its  threatened 
expulsion  from  the  Congress.  Two  days 
later,  approval  of  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  officers’  reports,  which  contained 
a  recommendation  that  the  SIU  be  expelled 
“as  of  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this 
report,”  removed  the  seamen’s  union  from 
affiliation  with  the  CLC. 

The  Union  had  been  suspended  on  lune 
18,  1959,  by  the  CLC  Executive  Council 
for  raiding  another  CLC  affiliate,  the 
National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers 
(L.G.,  July  1959,  p.  681). 

When,  on  the  second  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  President  Jodoin  offered  the  platform 
to  any  SIU  representative  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  no  one  came  forward.  The  convention 
moved  on  to  the  next  item  on  its  agenda 
and  the  question  of  the  SIU  expulsion  did 
not  come  up  again  until  two  days  later, 
when  the  committee  on  officers’  reports 
submitted  its  report. 

The  committee  had  originally  proposed  to 
recommend  that  the  expulsion  should  take 
effect  after  six  months,  if  the  union  mean¬ 
time  failed  to  satisfy  the  Executive  Council 
of  its  intention  to  conform  to  the  rules  of 
the  Congress. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  said  that 
unions  were  not  needlessly  expelled.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  SIU  had  ignored  the 
opportunity  it  had  been  given  to  come  to 


and  the  Executive  Council  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  assist  by  all  appropriate  means  in 
the  preparations  for  and  in  the  calling  of 
a  Founding  Convention  at  a  time  and  place 
and  on  a  basis  to  be  decided  by  the  National 
Committee. 

(3)  Urges  the  Executive  Council,  affiliates 
oi  the  Congress,  provincial  federations  and 
local  labour  councils  to  bring  this  resolution 
to  the  attention  of  all  local  unions  and 
their  members  and  to  encourage  their 
democratic  participation  in  the  formation 
of  the  political  instrument  envisaged  herein, 
as  well  as  in  its  work  and  activities  after 
it  is  formed. 

(4)  Reaffirms  its  determination  that  the 
new  political  instrument  shall  be  organized 
on  such  a  basis  that  it  will  be  fully  repre¬ 
sentative  of  farmers,  members  of  the  CCF 
and  other  liberally-minded  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals  as  well  as  of  labour,  so  that  it 
may  faithfully  serve  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  people  of  Canada. 


the  convention  and  plead  its  case,  and  he 
said  that  the  committee  had  considered  the 
Executive  Council’s  report  on  the  matter 
and  had  decided  to  recommend  adoption 
of  that  report.  The  recommendation  was 
approved. 

Expulsion  of  Teamsters 

Immediately  after  the  vote  on  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  SIU  had  been  taken,  President 
Jodoin  rose  to  explain  the  decision  of  the 
Executive  Council  in  the  case  against  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  on 
charges  of  raiding  the  membership  of  two 
other  affiliates  of  the  Congress — the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  and 
the  United  Brick  and  Clay  Workers. 

_  Mr.  Jodoin  said  that  the  40,000-member 
Teamsters  Union  had  been  found  guilty  by 
the  executive  on  charges  of  raiding.  The 
constitution  must  be  abided  by.  Efforts  had 
been  made  to  settle  the  matter  by  negotia¬ 
tion.  “If  we  don’t  settle  our  own  problems, 
we  shall  be  legislated  against,”  he  said.  The 
Teamsters  had  refused  to  accept  the  terms 
laid  down  by  the  Executive  Council  for 
settling  the  dispute,  Mr.  Jodoin  said,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Council  he  moved  that  if 
the  Brotherhood  did  not  abide  by  the  con¬ 
stitution,  it  should  stand  expelled  30  days 
from  that  date. 

I.  M.  (Casey)  Dodds,  Canadian  Director 
of  the  Teamsters,  in  defending  his  union’s 
stand  complained  that  he  had  had  only 
three  and  a  half  hours  in  which  to  prepare 
his  statement.  He  said  that  with  regard  to 
the  employees  of  Canadian  Pacific  Mer¬ 
chandising  Services,  his  union  was  prepared 
to  allow  the  question  of  which  union  was 
to  represent  these  employees  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  employees  them¬ 
selves. 

Frank  Hall,  Vice  President  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
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saying  that  some  of  the  statements  Mr. 
Dodds  had  made  were  red  herrings,  declared 
that  the  real  issue  was  whether  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  to  be  observed  and  upheld. 
The  basic  fact  was  that  the  Teamsters  had 
raided  the  membership  of  his  Brotherhood, 
which  for  the  past  40  years  had  had  a 
contract  with  the  CPR  covering  the  em¬ 
ployees  who  were  included  in  the  new 
department,  known  as  Merchandise  Services, 
that  the  CPR  had  set  up  in  British 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Hall  contended  that  the  employees 
included  in  this  new  department  were  freight 
handlers  and  express  workers,  who  belong 
to  a  nation-wide  group  of  railway  employees 
who  are  all  covered  under  one  set  of  con¬ 
tracts  negotiated  by  his  union. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  some  of 
the  delegates  supported  the  Teamsters. 
More  than  one  said  that  the  dispute  should 
have  been  settled  by  bringing  the  two 
parties  together. 

William  Mahoney,  United  Steelworkers, 
said  that  every  effort  had  been  made  to 
settle  the  dispute  by  bringing  the  parties 
together.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Teamsters 
would  have  30  days  in  which  to  comply 
with  the  constitution,  and  “If  the  Teamsters 
are  out  of  the  Congress  in  30  days,  it  will 
be  by  their  decision,”  he  declared. 

The  motion  to  expel  the  Teamsters  within 
30  days  if  it  did  not  abide  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  approved  by  a  large  majority. 
Only  an  estimated  150  delegates  voted 
against  it. 

Economic  Policy 

Only  by  putting  more  buying  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  can  Canada  develop 
the  new  economic  frontier  presented  by  the 
“vast  unsatisfied  needs  of  the  people,  here 
and  abroad,”  the  CLC  declared  in  a  state¬ 
ment  on  economic  policy  approved  by  the 
convention.  The  statement  enumerated  nine 
ways  to  raise  the  people’s  buying  power. 

“Higher  wages”  was  given  the  No.  1 
place  on  the  list. 

These  unmet  needs  can  provide  full  pro¬ 
duction,  full  employment  and  steadily  rising 
standards  of  living  “as  far  into  the  future 
as  we  can  see.”  the  statement  declared.  And 
full  employment  with  progressively  rising 
living  standards  for  all  “continue  to  be  the 
main  goal  of  Canadian  Labour.” 

Instead  of  full  employment,  Canada  now 
has  high  unemployment  in  a  booming 
economy,  the  CLC  asserted.  Unemployment 
in  March  was  worse  than  for  any  March 
since  the  war  with  the  single  exception  of 
March  1958,  yet  production  was  at  an  all- 
time  high.  To  put  an  end  to  this  situation, 
governments,  management  and  labour  must 


exert  all  their  energies:  “but  the  heaviest 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  alone  has  the  necessary 
powers  and  resources  to  make  ful  employ¬ 
ment  effective,”  the  statement  said. 

One  of  the  measures  slowing  down  the 
rate  of  annual  growth  and  causing  steady 
unemployment  is  the  “tight  money”  policy. 
“Neither  the  current  degree  of  inflation 
nor  its  causes  justifies  a  tight  money 
policy,”  the  CLC  declared. 

A  tight  money  policy  makes  sense  only 
in  the  case  of  “demand”  inflation — too  many 
dollars  chasing  too  few  goods— which,  to 
a  large  extent,  is  caused  by  excessive  con¬ 
sumer  demand  in  an  economy  with  no 
idle  manpower  and  no  idle  plant  capacity. 
But  today  there  is  unemployment  and 
unused  plant  capacity.  As  long  as  the  money 
pumped  into  the  economy  is  no  more  than 
necessary  to  employ  such  idle  resources, 
there  is  likely  to  be  little  danger  of  infla¬ 
tion,  the  statement  said. 

“Creeping”  inflation  may  be  the  price 
the  nation  has  to  pay  to  achieve  maximum 
growth  and  full  employment;  “we  may 
not  be  able  to  eliminate  inflation  altogether 
and  at  the  same  time  have  full  employment,” 
the  statement  admitted.  If  this  is  so,  the 
logical  thing  to  do  would  be  to  try  to  find 
ways  of  keeping  inflation  “to  the  absolute 
minimum  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  maximum  economic  growth  and  full 
employment.” 

To  provide  and  maintain  full  employ¬ 
ment,  to  provide  jobs  for  those  now  unem¬ 
ployed  and  to  absorb  annual  increases  in 
the  labour  force,  the  Canadian  economy 
must  grow  at  a  faster  annual  rate.  And  to 
sustain  a  faster  rate  of  growth,  there  is 
the  unmet  need  in  Canada  for  housing, 
schools,  hospitals;  and  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  for  our  machinery. 

The  nine  ways  in  which  buying  power 
can  be  raised,  the  CLC  believes,  are: 

1.  By  pressing  for  higher  wages; 

2.  By  reducing  working  hours  and  main¬ 
taining  take-home  pay,  thus  spreading  avail¬ 
able  employment; 

3.  By  increasing  old  age  security  benefits 
and  family  allowances; 

4.  By  a  public  investment  program  in 
housing,  school,  hospitals  and  roads; 

5.  By  increased  efforts  to  promote  ex¬ 
ports; 

6.  By  a  planned  immigration  policy; 

7.  By  adequate  measures  to  increase 
farm  purchasing  power; 

8.  By  a  substantial  increase  in  Canada’s 
contributions  to  the  Colombo  Plan  and 
United  Nations  technical  assistance; 

9.  By  special  measures  to  help  depressed 
industries  and  depressed  areas. 
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Social  Security 

In  a  series  of  resolutions  the  CLC  called 
ror  an  all-inclusive  social  security  program 
1  he  major  resolution  urged  establishment 
by  the  federal  Government  of  “a  unified, 
integrated  system  of  social  security  that 
would  provide  a  minimum  health  and 
decency  standard  of  living.” 

Existing  measures  would  have  to  be  im¬ 
proved  to  meet  such  a  standard,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  said,  and  additional  legislation  enacted 
to  meet  the  following  needs:  loss  of  income 
due  to  illness,  medical  care  in  all  its  phases, 
maternity,  invalidity,  death  of  the  bread¬ 
winner,  funeral  expenses,  and  retirement. 
Benefits  under  such  a  system  should,  “to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,”  be  available 
"as  of  right."  the  resolution  added. 

Other  resolutions  demanded  improve¬ 
ments  in  old  age  pensions  to  increase  pay¬ 
ment  to  $75  a  month  payable  at  age  65 
without  a  means  test,  greater  federal  finan¬ 
cial  support  towards  the  cost  of  building 
hospitals  and  other  hospital  costs  not  now 
covered  by  hospital  insurance,  establishment 
of  a  national  system  of  old  age  security 
over  and  above  the  one  now  in  effect, 
removal  of  the  restriction  that  prevents 
old  age  pensioners  from  living  abroad,  and 
increases  in  family  allowances  to  restore 
“their  original  purchasing  power.” 

In  another  resolution  the  CLC  asked  for 
immediate  introduction  of  a  national  health 
insurance  plan  that  would  provide  preven¬ 
tive  and  diagnostic  as  well  as  curative  and 
rehabilitation  services,  drugs  and  appliances 
provided  by  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists 
and  other  specialists  and  agencies. 

A  federal  government  investigation  into 
the  drug  industry,  its  profits,  and  its  pricing 
and  business  policies  was  called  for  in 
another  resolution  that  protested  against  the 
“exorbitant  prices  being  charged  for  drugs.” 

The  proposed  old  age  security  system 
would  be  based  on  contributions  from  gov¬ 
ernment,  employers  and  employees,  though 
not  necessarily  in  equal  proportions,  and 
would  be  portable,  universal  and  compulsory 
on  employers  and  employees,  would  provide 
pensions  proportional  to  income  during  the 
best  period  of  working  life,  would  provide 
protection  against  the  effects  of  inflation, 
and  would  provide  “a  minimum  pension 
sufficient  for  a  minimum  health  and  decency 
standard  of  living,  where  the  accrued  pen¬ 
sion,  together  with  any  other  old  age 
security  benefit,  falls  short  of  satisfying 
such  a  standard.” 

The  need  for  portability  of  pension  plans 
was  supported,  the  relaxing  of  rules  govern¬ 
ing  pension  plans  by  the  Department  of 
National  Revenue  was  protested,  and  the 
Congress  was  directed  to  take  suitable 


action,  in  a  resolution  approved  by  the 
convention. 

Speaking  on  the  resolution  on  financing 
of  hospital  construction,  W.  M.  Black, 
National  Union  of  Public  Emplovees! 
charged  that  the  British  Columbia  Govern¬ 
ment  was  now  using  for  other  purposes 
money  paid  by  the  federal  Government  for 
hospital  construction.  He  wanted  money  so 
paid  to  be  earmarked  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

T  W.  Bruce,  Plumbers,  Toronto,  speaking 
as  the  CLC  representative  on  the  Council 
of  Health,  said  that  some  of  the  delegates 
were  making  mis-statements.  Millions  of 
dollars  were  ready  to  be  supplied  by  the 
federal  Government,  but  the  provincial 
governments  were  not  co-operating,  he  said. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Government 
through  the  combines  investigation  machin¬ 
ery  was  acting  in  the  matter  of  drug  prices. 

When  one  delegate  asked  where  the 
money  was  to  come  from  to  pay  for  the 
services  the  Congress  was  demanding,  an¬ 
other  delegate  suggested  that  a  4  per-cent 
increase  in  the  corporation  tax  would  cover 
the  cost. 

Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

A  number  of  resolutions  submitted  to  the 
convention  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  and 
demanded  its  amendment. 

The  delegates  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  recommended  by  the  legislative 
committee,  which  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  W.  G.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary, 
Saskatchewan  Federation  of  Labour,  in¬ 
structing  the  Congress,  directly  and  through 
its  representatives  on  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Advisory  Committee,  to  continue 
to  press  for  the  repeal  of  Regulations  172 
and  173,  under  which  severance  pay  and 
vacation  pay  were  counted  as  wages  for 
unemployment  insurance  purposes.  (The 
Minister  of  Labour,  in  his  address  later  to 
the  convention  announced  that  the  regula¬ 
tions  had  been  changed  to  bring  them 
back  to  what  they  were  before  September 
1959). 

The  committee  recommended  against  the 
acceptance  of  four  resolutions  that  would 
have  committed  the  convention  to  the 
demand  that  the  Act  and  regulations  be 
amended  to  allow  all  insurable  unemployed 
persons  to  receive  benefits  as  long  as  they 
were  unemployed,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  contributions  they  had  made.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  although  agreeing  with  the  criticism 
of  the  Act  implied  by  the  resolutions, 
opposed  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  mean  that  workers  who  had  made 
extensive  contributions  to  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Fund  would  fare  no  better 
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than  those  who  had  made  few  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  that  this  would  create  injustices 
and  change  the  Act  into  a  social  assistance 
measure. 

The  committee’s  stand,  however,  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  a  number  of  the 
delegates. 

W.  Rutherford,  United  Automobile  Work¬ 
ers,  Oshawa,  said  that  the  committee  seemed 
to  be  more  concerned  with  conserving  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  than  with 
helping  the  unemployed.  C.  B.  Keely,  Ship¬ 
yard  General  Workers’  Federation  of 
British  Columbia,  said  that  if  there  was 
enough  money  to  spend  on  Bomarcs  that 
don’t  work,  it  should  be  possible  to  find 
the  money  for  unemployment  benefits. 

As  a  result  of  this  opposition,  two  of 
the  resolutions  were  referred  back  to  the 
committee  and  the  other  two  were  deferred. 
Later  the  committee  recommended  a  sub¬ 
stitute  resolution  to  cover  the  four;  it 
directed  the  CLC  to  urge  the  Government 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Act  to  allow  benefits  to 
be  paid  to  unemployed  workers  who  can¬ 
not  qualify  for  them  or  have  exhausted 
their  rights,  and  further  resolved  “that  bene¬ 
fits  paid  under  such  circumstances  be 
financed  through  consolidated  revenue  or 
other  sources  exclusive  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Fund.”  Owing  to  lack  of 
time,  however,  the  committee’s  resolution 
was  not  dealt  with  by  the  convention. 

A  resolution,  submitted  by  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Painters  and  Decorators,  Vancou¬ 
ver,  that  instructed  the  Executive  Committee 
to  press  for  a  change  in  the  regulations 
that  would  allow  provincial  workmen’s 
compensation  boards  to  insert  stamps  in 
claimants’  unemployment  insurance  books  in 
the  same  manner  as  employers  was  referred 
to  the  incoming  Executive  Committee  for 
review  and  consideration. 

The  committee  recommended  referral  to 
the  incoming  executive  of  another  resolu¬ 
tion,  submitted  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Car¬ 
penters  and  Joiners,  Vancouver,  and  pro¬ 
posing  legislation  to  allow  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  boards  to  buy  unemployment 
insurance  stamps  in  the  same  way  as  em¬ 
ployers,  but  the  delegates  strongly  objected 
to  the  recommendation. 

Flenry  Weisglass,  United  Steelworkers, 
speaking  in  support  of  the  committee’s 
recommendation,  pointed  out  that  social 
insurance  should  not  be  confused  with  social 
assistance.  He  told  the  delegates  that  reason 
might  prevail  over  emotion  “if  you  realized 
how  your  pockets  would  be  affected.” 
Broadening  unemployment  insurance  would 
means  higher  contributions,  he  said,  with 


“the  burden  falling  on  us  rather  than  on 
the  federal  treasury.” 

The  resolution  was  referred  back  to 
the  committee,  which  almost  immediately 
reversed  its  stand  and  recommended  concur¬ 
rence.  This  recommendation  was  approved. 

Other  resolutions  that  were  passed  recom¬ 
mended  amendment  of  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  to  prevent  the  exemption  or 
exclusion  of  any  employee  from  coverage 
under  the  Act  on  the  strength  of  a  “declar¬ 
ation  of  permanency,”  because  annual  earn¬ 
ings  exceeded  $5,460,  or  for  any  other 
reason. 

Communist-Dominated  Unions 

A  move  to  delete  from  the  CLC  con¬ 
stitution  the  clause  that  excludes  from 
affiliation  “any  organization  controlled  or 
dominated  by  communists,  fascists  or  other 
totalitarians”  was  defeated. 

Rejection  of  the  resolution  urging  re¬ 
moval  of  the  clause,  which  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  by  a  West  Coast  local  of  the  Pulp, 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers,  was 
recommended  by  the  constitution  and  law 
committee.  Although  a  small  but  aggressive 
group  of  delegates  supported  the  resolution, 
the  convention  adopted  the  committee’s 
recommendation. 

Orville  Braaten,  delegate  from  the  local 
sponsoring  the  resolution,  said  the  clause 
had  held  up  the  admission  of  the  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  to  the  CLC. 
“How  can  we  control  Communists  unless 
we  have  them  in  our  Congress?”  he  asked 

J.  K.  Bell,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Marine  Workers’  Federation,  Halifax, 
pointed  out  that  the  clause  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  that  withholds  charters  or  certificates 
of  affiliation  from  organizations  “in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  jurisdiction”  of  CLC  affiliates, 
unless  the  affiliates  give  their  written  con¬ 
sent,  could  be  used  by  groups  already  in 
the  Congress  to  keep  rivals  out. 

Several  supporters  of  the  resolution  de¬ 
clared  there  was  a  need  for  a  unified  labour 
movement  in  Canada.  Charles  Stewart, 
Street  Railwaymen,  Vancouver,  contended 
there  was  no  need  to  fear  Communist 
leaders  in  a  few  unions. 

Murray  Cotterill,  of  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  took  issue  with  the  speakers  who 
supported  the  resolution.  The  free  trade 
union  movement  holds  that  a  man  cannot 
serve  two  masters,  he  said,  and  the  success 
of  the  Congress  had  been  based  on  its 
refusal  to  allow  the  presence  of  disrupting 
elements. 

The  real  issue,  he  contended,  was  that 
certain  organizations  have  proved  they  can¬ 
not  organize  successfully  outside  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  they  want  to  get  in  in  order  to 
get  help. 
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Confetti  flew  when  the  convention  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  a  new  party. 


Crossing  Picket  Lines 

A  resolution  sought  to  prevent  an  em¬ 
ployer  from  requiring  an  employee  to  cross 
a  picket  line  established  by  ‘"a  recognized 
labour  organization  while  conducting  a 
strike  lawfully  under  the  provisions  of  any 
legislation,  federal  or  provincial,”  or  from 
disciplining  an  employee  for  refusing  to 
cross  such  a  picket  line.  The  organization 
committee  recommended  non-concurrence 
in  the  resolution. 

Several  speakers  spoke  in  opposition  to 
this  recommendation,  then  the  convention 
sent  the  resolution  back  to  the  committee 
with  instructions  to  bring  in  a  substitute. 
The  substitute  resolution  urged  all  unions 
to  ‘‘develop  a  policy  of  refusing  to  cross 
picket  lines  established  by  other  unions  in 
any  legitimate  strike  situation,”  and  to  try 
to  negotiate  provisions  in  agreements  giv¬ 
ing  protection  to  workers  who  refuse  to 
cross  such  picket  line. 

The  resolution  further  directed  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  its  provincial  federations  “to 
promote  a  program  of  legislation  to  provide 
protection  for  workers  who  honour  picket 
lines  in  legitimate  strikes.” 

Strike  Fund 

A  resolution  submitted  by  the  National 
Union  of  Public  Employees,  Port  Arthur, 
besides  condemning  the  “hold-the-line”  wage 
policy,  would  have  required  the  CLC  to 


support  “all  unions  which  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  strike,”  and  to  set  up  a  defense 
fund  for  giving  financial  help  to  striking 
unions.  The  organization  committee  opposed 
this  resolution  on  the  ground  that  the 
Congress  had  no  right  to  assess  the  members 
of  affiliated  unions  for  contributions  to  such 
a  fund. 

General  Vice-President  William  Mahoney 
supported  the  committee,  saying  that  the 
proposal  to  set  up  a  strike  fund  was  im¬ 
practicable.  Most  unions  had  set  up  their 
own  strike  funds,  and  a  national  strike 
fund  would  be  depleted  by  small  unions, 
he  argued. 

Regional  Vice-President  Larry  Sefton  also 
supported  the  committee.  He  said  that  it 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  committee 
“not  to  recommend  things  we  cannot  do.” 
The  Congress  was  not  equipped  to  set  up  a 
national  defence  fund,  and  it  was  irrespon¬ 
sible  to  want  to  establish  such  a  fund,  he 
said. 

Establishing  a  strike  fund  would  create 
the  “illusion  of  a  pot  of  gold,”  another 
delegate  said.  Each  union  must  be  prepared 
to  make  its  own  sacrifices,  he  added. 

Orville  Braaten,  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper 
Mill  Workers,  Vancouver,  said  that  the 
committee  should  re-shape  the  resolution. 
To  concur  in  the  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  might  give  the  appearance  of  endorsing 
a  hold-the-line  policy. 
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S.  K.  Thorniey,  United  Rubber  Workers, 
Toronto,  supported  the  resolution  and  took 
issue  with  the  committee.  The  resolution 
should  be  amended,  he  said,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  a  strike  fund  to  be  set  up. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  economic  policy  but  was  not 
dealt  with  by  that  committee  before  the 
convention  ended. 

South  Africa 

By  a  unanimous  standing  vote,  the  con¬ 
vention  passed  a  strongly  worded  resolution 
that: 

1.  Condemned  “in  the  strongest  terms” 
the  apartheid  laws  of  the  Government  of 
South  Africa; 

2.  Called  on  the  Canadian  Government 
to  support  in  the  United  Nations  and  in 
the  Councils  of  the  Commonwealth  “all 
measures  in  condemnation  of  the  policies 
of  the  Government  of  South  Africa”; 

3.  Urged  that,  should  these  measures  fail, 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  be  excluded 
from  the  Councils  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Nations; 

4.  Urged  members  of  all  CLC  unions  to 
join  in  a  world-wide  boycott  of  South 
African  consumer  goods  that  was  to  begin 
on  May  1. 

Eamon  Park,  United  Steelworkers,  pro¬ 
posed  that  “to  give  a  dramatic  touch  and 
impact”  the  President  should  ask  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  to  require  the  liquor 
commissions  in  their  respective  provinces 
to  stop  buying  South  African  wines  and 
brandies.  Regarding  foodstuffs,  to  make  the 
boycott  effective  some  appeal  should  be 
made  to  the  leaders  of  industries  to  support 
it,  he  added. 

President  lodoin  said  that  action  would 
be  taken  through  the  provincial  federations 
of  labour. 

J.  W.  Bruce,  Plumbers  Organizer,  To¬ 
ronto,  said  that  the  volume  of  trade  was 
not  the  important  factor.  Rather  it  was 
to  attract  attention  to  the  inhumanity  of 
the  South  African  Government’s  policy.  We 
have  to  arouse  humanity  and  our  own 
Government,  and  if  considerations  of  Com¬ 
monwealth  unity  stand  in  the  way,  “Let’s 
get  rid  of  the  Commonwealth,”  he  said. 

After  the  standing  vote,  a  minute  of 
silence  was  observed  in  respect  for  those 
who  had  died  in  the  South  African  dis¬ 
turbances. 

Public  Relations 

A  number  of  resolutions  submitted  to  the 
convention  showed  concern  and  annoyance 
about  the  offensive  allegedly  being  waged 
against  the  labour  movement  by  various 


employers’  organizations,  and  about  the 
anti-labour  legislation  believed  by  many 
trade  unionists  to  have  been  one  of  the 
outcomes  of  the  attack. 

A  substitute  resolution  to  combine  some 
of  these  resolutions  was  passed  unanimously. 
It  instructed  the  incoming  executive  to 
“intensify  public  relations  activities  of  the 
Congress  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  by 
use  of  radio,  press,  television  and  other 
methods.” 

It  further  called  upon  provincial  fed¬ 
erations  of  labour,  labour  councils  and 
affiliated  unions  to  co-operate  in  such  a 
program  by  the  appointment  of  publicity 
committees,  and  directed  the  CLC  Public 
Relations  Department  of  the  Congress  to 
co-ordinate  the  activities  of  such  committees. 

Murray  Cotterill,  Canadian  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Director  for  the  United  Steelworkers, 
speaking  in  support  of  the  resolution,  said 
that  the  organized  attack  on  labour  was 
working  to  a  great  extent,  even  among  the 
less  active  members  of  the  labour  movement 
itself.  The  labour  movement  had  been 
guilty  of  a  sin  of  omission  in  not  telling  the 
public  the  story  of  the  movement,  and 
many  workers  were  ignorant  of  their  own 
movement.  Local  and  international  unions 
must  support  the  publicity  campaign  ac¬ 
tively,  and  not  leave  it  entirely  to  the  CLC, 
he  said. 

Automation 

Establishment  of  a  national  advisory  com¬ 
mittee — representing  labour,  management 
and  social  agencies — on  the  re-training  and 
re-location  of  workers  displaced  by  automa¬ 
tion  was  urged  by  the  Congress  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  in  a  unanimous  standing  vote. 

Adequate  compensation  for  displaced 
workers  is  a  necessity,  the  same  resolution 
said.  It  was  a  substitute  for  seven  others 
that  was  drafted  by  the  committee  on 
economic  policy,  of  which  Neil  Reimer, 
Canadian  Director  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Workers,  was  chairman. 

The  resolution  recommended  government 
action  “to  enable  displaced  workers  to  fill 
new  jobs”  by:  training  and  re-training,  with 
full  pay  during  such  training;  bringing  new 
industries  to  surplus  labour  areas,  or  where 
this  was  not  possible  by  helping  the  work¬ 
ers  to  move  to  new  industries  by  paying 
the  cost  of  moving  and  re-settling. 

All  affiliated  unions  were  advised  to  press 
for  higher  wages,  and  shorter  hours  and 
longer  vacations  with  the  same  take-home 
pay;  and  the  incoming  executive  was  in¬ 
structed  to  press  for  “the  fullest  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  unions  in  all  measures  taken  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  automation  and 
technological  change.” 
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The  resolution  urged  the  Government’s 
committee  on  technological  change  to 
’’broaden  and  speed  up  its  research  into 
the  employment  effects  of  such  change.” 

Education 

The  principle  of  equal  opportunities  of 
education  for  all  was  endorsed  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  requested  the  federal  Government 
“stitute  an  early  and  adequate  system 
of  federal  aid  to  education  at  all  levels.” 
The  aid  should  include  free  university  edu¬ 
cation  for  all  students  who  are  qualified 
and  who  maintain  suitable  standings  it 
added.  ’ 

fn  another  resolution  the  CLC  urged  the 
Government  to  increase  the  grants  to  the 
federal-provincial  training  schemes  so  that 
an\one  wishing  to  take  the  courses  could 
do  so  free  of  charge.  This  resolution  also 
proposed  that  “anyone  who  has  depleted 
his  unemployment  insurance  should  be  able 
to  obtain  financial  assistance  while  taking 
these  courses  without  undergoing  the  indig¬ 
nities  at  present  connected  with  Schedule 
M*.” 

The  chairman  of  the  education  com¬ 
mittee,  Frank  C.  Bodie,  President  of  the 
Alberta  Federation  of  Labour,  said  his 
committee  found  no  indignities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Schedule  M  and  recommended 
deletion  of  the  words  in  the  resolution  that 
referred  to  them.  His  recommendation  was 
adopted,  and  the  resolution  amended  and 
approved. 

The  committee  recommended  rejection  of 
a  resolution  that  would  have  asked  the 
federal  Government  to  provide  loans  to 
worthy  students  at  universities  and  technical 
institutes,  explaining  that  it  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  principle  of  free  education 
already  endorsed  by  the  convention. 

A  resolution  urging  the  federal  and  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  to  make  grants  to 
selected  universities  for  the  training  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  in  labour 
economics,  industrial  relations,  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  conciliation  was  referred  to  the 
incoming  CLC  executive  and  to  provincial 
federations  of  labour. 

Expressing  regret  that  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  make  progress  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Labour  College,  a  resolution 
reaffirmed  endorsation  of  the  College  and 
instructed  the  Congress  to  continue  its 
efforts  to  have  one  established. 


^Schedule  M  of  the  Special  Training  Projects 
Agreement  makes  provision  for  the  training,  for 
occupations  that  offer  a  reasonable  opportunity  of 
regular  employment,  of  persons  registered  with  the 
National  Employment  Service  as  unemployed,  whose 
fitness  for  employment  would  be  definitely  improved 
by  training. 


Per  Capita  Tax  and  Officers'  Salaries 

The  convention  approved  changes  in  the 
CLC  constitution  to  increase  the  per  capita 
tax  of  affiliated  bodies  and  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  the  president  and  secretary- 
treasurer  by  $2,000  a  year  and  of  the  two 
executive  vice-presidents  by  $1,000  a  year. 

The  president  will  now  receive  $16,000, 
the  secretary-treasurer  $14,000  and  the 
executive  vice-presidents  $13,000  a  year, 
“plus  expenses.” 

Secretary-Treasurer  MacDonald  explained 
in  his  report  that  the  increases  in  per 
capita  tax,  which  it  is  estimated  will  bring 
in  an  additional  $400,000  a  year,  were 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  meet  the  anticipated  increase  in  the  cost 
of  maintaining  its  present  services,  and  the 
cost  of  the  expansion  of  activity  that  should 
be  undertaken  if  the  Congress  was  to  play 
its  part  effectively. 

He  mentioned  especially  the  need  for  “a 
much  broader  public  relations  program — 
one  designed  to  offset  to  some  degree  at 
least  the  tremendous  propaganda  campaign 
that  has  been  directed  at  labour  for  the 
past  two  years  or  so.” 

Greater  emphasis  on  educational  pro¬ 
grams  was  also  necessary,  he  said,  “if  our 
unions  and  members  are  to  be  properly 
equipped  to  cope  with  the  rapid  changes  in 
the  economy  and  the  resultant  effects  on 
labour  organization.” 

The  establishment  of  several  trades 
departments  was  being  considered,  he  added, 
and  this  would  require  money. 

The  amendments  were  approved  by  the 
required  two  thirds  majority,  in  spite  of 
vigorous  opposition  from  some  delegates, 
especially  to  the  proposed  salary  increases. 

The  per  capita  tax  of  affiliated  interna¬ 
tional  and  national  unions,  regional  and 
provincial  organizations  and  organizing 
committees  was  raised  from  7  to  10  cents 
per  member  per  month.  The  tax  of  directly 
chartered  unions  was  raised  from  not  less 
than  75  cents  to  not  less  than  $1.05  a 
member  a  month,  and  the  portion  of  the 
per  capita  tax  paid  by  chartered  unions 
required  to  be  set  aside  in  the  defense 
fund  was  increased  from  5  cents  to  20 
cents  a  member  a  month. 

In  support  of  the  recommended  tax 
increase.  Executive  Vice-President  William 
Dodge  pointed  out  that  the  Congress  was 
a  service  institution  for  its  affiliates,  and 
the  affiliates’  demands  were  increasing.  He 
called  attention  to  the  loss  of  revenue  that 
resulted  from  the  CLC’s  policy  of  trans¬ 
ferring  directly  chartered  locals  to  affiliated 
unions. 
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Opposing  the  increase,  Angus  MacDonald, 
IBEW  delegate  from  Vancouver,  said  that 
the  unions  must  take  a  greater  share  in 
public  relations  work,  that  the  Congress 
was  giving  too  much  help,  and  that  the 
Congress  ought  to  operate  on  as  near  a 
skeleton  budget  as  possible.  Charles  Stewart, 
Street  Railwaymen,  Vancouver,  said  that 
there  should  be  better  assurance  on  the 
distribution  of  the  revenue  from  the  per 
capita  increases,  suggesting  that  a  good 
proportion  of  it  should  be  put  into  a 
national  defence  fund. 

Speaking  in  favour  of  the  recommended 
increases  in  the  head  officers’  salaries,  Wil¬ 
liam  Mahoney,  who  as  chairman  of  the 
constitution  and  law  committee  introduced 
the  amendments,  said  that  salary  adjust¬ 
ments  for  lower  officers  could  not  be  made 
if  the  senior  officers’  salaries  were  left  un¬ 
changed. 

J.  D.  Hunter,  CBRT,  Belleville,  con¬ 
tended  that  the  salaries  of  CLC  executives 
were  now  out  of  line  with  those  of  the 
rank-and-file  and  that  liaison  between  the 
workers  and  their  representatives  was  lost 
when  some  of  the  latter  were  getting  as 
much  as  $16,000  a  year. 

Election  of  Officers 

All  the  officers  of  the  Congress  except 
two  of  the  regional  vice-presidents  were 
re-elected,  and  all  except  the  four  general 
vice-presidents  were  elected  without  opposi¬ 
tion. 

Claude  Jodoin  was  returned  for  his  third 
term  as  President,  Donald  MacDonald  for 
his  third  term  as  Secretary-Treasurer,  and 
Stanley  Knowles  and  William  Dodge  for 
their  second  terms  as  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents. 

William  Stewart  of  the  Shipyard  General 
Workers’  Federation  of  British  Columbia 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency  but  as 
he  was  not  in  the  convention  hall  to  accept 
nomination,  and  did  not  send  written 
acceptance,  the  nomination  lapsed. 

The  only  contest  took  place  for  the  four 
general  vice-presidencies.  In  the  balloting, 
the  six  candidates  placed  as  follows:  Wil¬ 
liam  Jenoves,  President,  Toronto  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Labour  Council,  1,072;  William  Ma¬ 
honey,  Canadian  Director,  United  Steel¬ 
workers,  1,044;  George  Burt,  Canadian 
Director,  United  Auto  Workers,  988;  Frank 
Hall,  Vice-President  in  Canada,  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  906; 
Gordon  Lambert,  United  Auto  Workers, 
332;  and  J.  K.  Bell,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Marine  Workers’  Federation,  290.  Joseph 
Connolly,  Plumbers  organizer,  was  nomin¬ 
ated  but  declined  to  run. 


There  was  no  contest  for  the  13  regional 
vice-presidencies.  But  there  are  two  new¬ 
comers  to  vice-presidential  positions,  as 
two  former  incumbents  declined  nomina¬ 
tion.  Angus  MacLeod,  President  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Federation  of  Labour,  suc¬ 
ceeds  James  A.  Whitebone,  MBE,  as  an 
Atlantic  regional  vice-president;  and  J.  H. 
D’Aoust,  Canadian  Director,  Textile  Work¬ 
ers  Union  of  America,  succeeds  Paul 
Swaity  as  an  Ontario  vice-president. 

The  other  11  regional  vice-presidents  are: 
Atlantic — D.  J.  Gannon,  President,  Halifax, 
Dartmouth  and  District  Labour  Council; 
Quebec — Miss  Huguette  Plamondon,  United 
Packinghouse  Workers;  Roger  Provost, 
Canadian  Director,  United  Textile  Workers; 
and  Louis  Laberge,  President,  Montreal 
Labour  Council;  Ontario — Andrew  Cooper, 
Canadian  representative,  United  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Carpenters;  Larry  Sefton,  Director, 
District  6,  United  Steelworkers;  W.  H. 
Smith,  President,  CBRT;  Prairie — Neil 
Reimer,  Canadian  Director,  Oil,  Chemical 
and  Atomic  Workers’  International  Union, 
and  Donovan  Swailes,  Vice-President,  Mani¬ 
toba  Federation  of  Labour;  Pacific — Joseph 
Morris,  President,  District  No.  1,  Interna¬ 
tional  Woodworkers  of  America,  and  E.  P. 
O’Connor,  Secretary,  British  Columbia 
Government  Employees’  Association. 

Fraternal  Delegates 

Arne  Geijer 

A  great  mission  lies  before  the  trade 
union  movement  in  Canada,  the  AFL-CIO, 
and  the  European  trade  union  movements, 
said  Arne  Geijer,  President  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions,  fraternal  delegate  to  the  convention 
from  that  organization. 

This  mission,  the  speaker  said,  is  to 
establish  trade  unions  in  the  so-called 
economically  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world,  not  only  to  take  care  of  the 
workers’  economic  interests  but  also  to  give 
“the  longing  for  freedom  and  the  fight  for 
independence  a  democratic  basis  in  free, 
genuine  and  progressive  trade  unions.” 

The  ICFTU  has  always  been  on  the  side 
of  oppressed  peoples  and  has  defended  their 
right  to  decide  their  own  fate  and  to  exploit 
their  own  natural  resources,  Mr.  Geijer 
said. 

There  was  reason  to  think  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  would  increase  rapidly, 
and  that  as  new  territories  get  their 
independence  and  began  to  exploit  their 
natural  resources,  foreign  capital  would 
flow  in,  the  speaker  thought.  In  helping  to 
build  trade  union  organizations,  the  ICFTU 
must  be  careful  to  support  only  “real  trade 
union  projects.” 
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CLC  President  with  Two  of  the  Guest  Speakers 

with  Hon.  Antonio  Barrette  with  AFL-CIO’s  George  Harrison 


The  International  Solidarity  Fund  was 
established  in  order  to  enable  those  coun¬ 
tries  that  could  afford  to  do  so  to  contribute 
to  the  growing  activities  of  the  ICFTU, 
Mr.  Geijer  said.  As  a  result  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  received,  “significant  activ¬ 
ities  are  under  way.”  He  mentioned  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  referring  especially  to  the  African 
college  at  Kampala  in  East  Africa,  for 
which  “we  are  now  constructing  our  own 
building.”  We  may  also  have  to  do  this 
for  other  colleges  in  West  Africa  and  in 
Latin  America,  he  added. 

“Most  important  for  our  international . . . 
is  that  we  give  it  ample  resources  of  com¬ 
petent  and  experienced  trade  unionists  and 
financial  support.  And  I  know  that  we  can 
rely  upon  our  Canadian  friends  to  fulfil 
their  share  of  this  obligation,”  Mr.  Geijer 
said. 

(When  Mr.  Geijer  had  finished  speaking, 
the  CLC  gave  him  a  $25,000  contribution 
to  the  International  Solidarity  Fund.  It  was 
an  instalment  of  the  $100,000  that  the 
CLC  voted  at  its  1958  convention  to  con¬ 
tribute  in  the  period  ending  December  31 
this  year.) 

Sir  Thomas  Williamson 

If  we  are  to  win  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  younger  generation — and  we  must  do 
so  if  we  are  to  survive  and  progress — our 
message  must  be  more  up-to-date  and  more 


in  tune  with  modern  conditions  than  it  has 
been,  Sir  Thomas  Williamson,  C.B.E.,  J.P., 
General  Secretary,  National  Union  of 
General  and  Municipal  Workers,  fraternal 
delegate  from  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  today  most 
of  the  social  evils  of  the  early  days  of  the 
labour  movement  in  Britain  had  been 
eliminated.  “We  live  in  a  different  world 
from  that  of  the  pioneers  . . .  We  cannot 
win  the  youth  of  1960  with  the  slogans 
and  programs  of  1860.” 

Sir  Thomas  said  he  believed  the  primary 
reason  why  the  Labour  Party  had  been 
defeated  in  three  successive  elections  after 
six  years  in  government  was  “that  we  are 
not  winning  over  the  younger  generation.” 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  British  TUC 
was  spending  large  sums  of  money  on 
educational  schemes  directed  mainly  towards 
the  younger  members  of  the  labour  move¬ 
ment,  the  speaker  said.  He  referred  to  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  TUC  delegate  to 
the  previous  CLC  convention  that  there 
should  be  an  exchange  of  trade  union 
students  between  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  he  said  that  although  distance 
was  a  difficulty  he  believed  it  was  one 
that  should  somehow  be  surmounted. 

“The  struggle  in  the  world  today,  in  all 
countries,  is  for  the  minds  of  men.  The 
problems  of  all  peoples  everywhere  are  the 
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same  .  .  The  struggle  was  to  determine 
the  future  organization  of  society,  whether 
it  was  to  be  on  the  basis  of  the  freedom 
and  parliamentary  democracy  for  which  we 
stand,  or  some  form  of  totalitarianism. 
“History  has  proved  that  basic  to  this  [our] 
way  of  life  is  a  strong,  virile,  responsible, 
free  trade  union  movement,”  Sir  Thomas 
asserted. 

Robert  Willis 

A  glance  at  the  resolutions  before  the 
convention  showed  that  the  labour  move¬ 
ments  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Canada  had 
much  in  common,  said  Robert  Willis,  one 
of  the  two  fraternal  delegates  from  the 
TUC.  He  suggested  that  the  industrial  and 
political  experiences  of  the  old  country 
might  be  useful  to  the  new. 

He  believed  that  some  of  the  industrial 
problems  we  were  facing  were  the  result 
of  our  being  in  the  first  phase  of  a  second 
industrial  revolution.  Automation  brought 
changes  in  union  relations,  and  old  methods 
no  longer  worked,  he  said.  We  now  have 
a  trade  union  organization,  whereas  in  the 
first  industrial  revolution  the  workers  were 
unorganized.  Must  we  repeat  the  mistakes 
that  were  made  in  the  first  upheaval?  he 
asked. 

Are  we  ready  for  the  changes  that  are 
approaching  and  for  the  new  class  of  worker 
that  is  coming  to  industry  Is  the  white 
collar  worker  going  to  consider  himself 
as  being  in  a  class  apart  or  as  a  part  of  the 
working  class  movement?  he  continued. 

Employers  and  governments  must  be  told 
that  new  techniques  must  not  become  a 
cause  of  unemployment.  The  new  marvels 
of  science  should  lead  to  more  production 
and  shorter  hours,  not  more  unemployment. 
Various  welfare  services  should  not  be 
based  on  a  bank  balance,  but  should  be  a 
social  right,  Mr.  Willis 'said. 

Regarding  the  relation  between  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  and  the  Labour  Party,  the 
speaker  said  that  the  TUC  was  not  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  Labour  Party.  The  Congress 
demanded  and  preserved  the  right  of  con¬ 
sultation  with  any  government.  It  held  joint 
consultations  with  the  Labour  Party,  but 
was  not  affiliated  with  it,  the  speaker 
pointed  out. 

Robert  Willis  is  General  Secretary  of 
the  London  Typographical  Society. 

George  Harrison 

The  fraternal  delegate  of  the  AFL-CIO 
warned  that  the  North  American  economy 
is  not  expanding  at  a  fast  enough  pace. 

George  M.  Harrison,  President  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  since  1928, 
told  the  Canadian  delegates  that  the  number 
one  problem  on  the  economic  front  is  to 


find  additional  employment  opportunities 
for  the  workers  displaced  by  automation 
and  technological  changes. 

Mr.  Harrison,  who  is  also  Vice-President 
and  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  said  that  the  all-out  attack 
on  labour  in  the  U.S.  is  “an  effort  to  stop 
the  progress  of  labour  unions  on  the 
economic  front.” 

“To  fight  wage  increases  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  inflationary  is  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  inflation  economics,”  he  added. 

Turning  to  international  matters,  Mr. 
Harrison  called  the  20th  Century  the  century 
of  the  common  man.  “We  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  social  upheaval  that  will  put 
aside  poverty,  illness  and  disease  throughout 
the  world,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  with  the  skill  and  the 
energy  at  the  disposal  of  the  modern 
economy  the  world  can  no  longer  tolerate 
such  social  ills. 

The  AFL-CIO  fraternal  delegate  agreed 
that  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  trade 
union  movement  extends  beyond  the  day-to- 
day  battle  because  the  survival  of  the  world 
is  at  stake.  At  the  same  time,  he  called 
upon  the  U.S.S.R.  to  abandon  its  goal  “of 
establishing  its  godless  ideology,  by  sub¬ 
version,  on  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

Other  Speakers 

Cardinal  Leger 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Paul  Emile  Leger, 
Archbishop  of  Montreal,  called  on  the 
working  classes  to  engage  in  tripartite  co¬ 
operation  with  employers  and  the  State, 
so  as  to  avoid  “the  abuses  of  unbridled 
liberalism  on  the  one  hand,  without,  as 
a  reaction,  slipping  into  the  opposite  excess 
of  abusive  State  control.” 

Speaking  at  the  opening  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  His  Eminence  expressed  the  hope  that 
conversations  would  be  held  between  em¬ 
ployers’  and  workers’  groups  and  that 
opportunities  for  meeting  and  for  discussing 
problems  would  be  sought. 

“That  solidarity  which  should  bind 
together  all  the  agents  of  production,”  said 
Cardinal  Leger,  “should  find  a  practical 
application  in  the  setting  up  of  joint  com¬ 
mittees  on  which  management  and  labour 
leaders  would  undertake  studies  in  common 
and  concerted  action,  thus  enabling  them 
to  submit  concrete  plans  with  regard  to 
outstanding  questions,  such  as  unemploy¬ 
ment  for  example,  and  obtain  from  the 
State  the  support  and  the  services  considered 
necessary.” 

His  Eminence  denounced  as  materialistic 
the  two  modern  economic  systems  of  econ¬ 
omic  liberalism  and  Marxist  communism. 

“An  economic  system,”  he  said,  “must  be 
humane;  in  other  words,  it  must  serve  man, 
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The  1960-62  Executive  Council  of  the  CLC  (left  to  right):  Front  row— Executive  Vice- 
President  Stanley  Knowles,  President  Claude  Jodoin,  Secretary-Treasurer  Donald 
MacDonald,  Executive  Vice-President  William  Dodge.  Second  row — B.C.  Regional  Vice- 
President  E.  P.  O’Connor;  General  Vice-Presidents  Frank  Hall,  William  Mahoney,  George 
Burt  and  William  Jenoves;  and  Regional  Vice-Presidents  Harold  D’Aoust  (Ontario),  Miss 
Huguette  Plamondon  (Quebec),  Andrew  Cooper  (Ontario).  Third  row— Regional ’ Vice- 
Presidents  Joe  Morris  (B.C.),  Larry  Sefton  (Ontario),  Neil  Reimer  and  Donovan  Swailes 
(Prairie),  Louis  Laberge  (Quebec),  Angus  McLeod  and  D.  J.  Gannon  (Atlantic). 
Regional  Vice-Presidents  Roger  Provost  (Quebec)  and  W.  J.  Smith  (Ontario)  not  shown. 


it  must  respect  his  nature,  and  it  must  be 
guided  by  his  primary  needs — hence  the 
need  to  set  up  an  economic  system  in  terms 
of  the  common  good,  that  is  favourable  to 
the  community  as  a  whole.” 

In  order  to  achieve  this  end,  he  went  on, 
an  economic  system  must  be  organic,  but 
it  must  not  absorb  the  whole  of  human 
activity.  Spiritual  values  must  retain  their 
priority  and  economics  must  be  subordinate 
to  moral  law. 

The  Cardinal  stated  that  planning  “is  a 
good  thing  under  certain  conditions.” 

Citing  the  testimony  of  Pius  XII,  he 
added: 

Our  obligation  to  increase  production  and  to 
adapt  it  wisely  to  the  needs  and  the  dignity  of 
man  brings  to  the  foreground  the  question  of 
regulating  the  economy  as  regards  production. 
Now  without  substituting  their  oppressive 
omnipotence  for  the  legitimate  autonomy  of 
private  enterprise,  the  public  authorities  have 
an  undeniable  part  to  play  here  when  it  comes 
to  co-ordination — all  the  more  essential  in  view 
of  the  confusion  of  present-day  conditions, 
especially  social  conditions. 

Cardinal  Leger  cautioned,  nevertheless, 
against  too  rigid  planning,  which  might  be 
dangerous,  for  human  society  “is  not  a 


machine,  and  it  should  not  be  made  such, 
even  in  the  field  of  economics.” 

Hon.  Antonio  Barrette 

The  Premier  of  Quebec  told  the  CLC 
delegates  that  he  did  not  believe  in  govern¬ 
ment  by  any  particular  class. 

“I  do  not  believe,”  said  Hon.  Antonio 
Barrette,  “in  class  government.  I  think  that 
every  government  should  have  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  classes  of  society.” 

Mr.  Barrette  attended  the  convention  both 
as  Premier  and  as  Minister  of  Labour,  and 
also  as  a  member,  since  1917,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Machinists,  Lodge 
847.  This  was  apparently  the  first  time  a 
Premier  of  Quebec  had  addressed  a  labour 
congress,  although  Mr.  Barrette  himself 
said  that  he  was  speaking  to  the  delegates 
in  his  capacity  as  Minister  of  Labour 

One  of  his  main  reasons,  Mr.  Barrette 
said,  for  having  decided  to  accept  the  office 
of  Premier  was  that  it  would  give  the 
workers  of  the  province  a  chance  to  say 
that  one  of  their  own  had  reached  the 
highest  post  in  the  provincial  Government. 
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Claude  Jodoin  Receives  Histadruf  Award 

CLC  President  Claude  Jodoin  became  the 
first  Canadian  to  receive  the  newly-founded 
Canadian  Histadrut  Humanitarian  Award. 

The  award,  in  the  form  of  a  plaque,  was 
presented  at  a  testimonial  luncheon  during 
the  Convention  by  Col.  Isaiah  Avrech, 
representative  for  Histadrut,  who  praised 
Mr.  Jodoin  for  his  “integrity  and  leader¬ 
ship”. 

“We  want  to  acknowledge  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  your  outstanding  efforts  in  fostering 
sympathetic  understanding  between  Canada 
and  Israel,”  he  added. 

Accepting  the  award,  Mr.  Jodoin  said 
that  it  really  belongs  to  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress  as  a  whole. 


Quebec’s  new  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act,  according  to  Mr.  Barrette,  is  the  most 
progressive  and  most  humane  of  all  such 
laws  in  Canada.  He  reminded  the  delegates 
that  the  Superior  Labour  Council  has  been 
revived,  that  the  fines  imposed  on  employers 
guilty  of  dismissals  for  union  activities  have 
been  increased,  that  labour  has  been  given 
increased  representation  on  the  Labour 
Relations  Board  and  that  the  code  of  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  amended  to  allow  bona 
fide  trade  unions  to  engage  in  civil  actions. 

Dr.  Alexander  Laidlaw 

The  labour  movement  and  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  movement  were  fundamentally  brothers, 
said  Dr.  Alexander  Laidlaw,  National 
Secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Union  of 
Canada.  He  appealed  to  labour  to  support 
the  co-operatives  by  their  patronage,  and 
in  the  fight  the  co-operatives  were  making 
against  the  move  to  have  their  net  earnings 
made  subject  to  income  tax. 

The  idea  that  the  co-operative  movement 
was  mainly  a  rural  one  was  no  longer 
correct,  the  speaker  pointed  out.  Besides 
their  rural  trade,  they  were  now  engaged 
in  the  insurance  business,  credit,  home 
building,  and  distribution  of  consumer  goods 
and  services. 

The  position  of  the  co-operatives  with 
regard  to  income  tax  had,  he  said,  been 
greatly  misrepresented.  In  many  communi¬ 
ties  they  were  among  the  largest  tax  payers. 
Their  contention,  however,  was  that  the 
savings  they  gained  for  their  members 
should  not  be  subject  to  income  tax,  since 
these  savings  were  not  income  for  the 
co-operatives. 

A.  P.  Gleave 

Closer  co-operation  between  organized 
labour  and  the  organized  farmers  was  urged 
by  A.  P.  Gleave,  President  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  Farmers’  Union  and  Chairman  of 
the  Inter-Provincial  Farm  Union  Council. 
He  proposed  a  national  conference  of 
labour,  industry  and  the  farmers. 


Just  as  workers  sought  security  through 
higher  wages,  so  farmers  sought  security 
through  stability  of  the  prices  of  their 
products,  Mr.  Gleave  said,  Labour’s  efforts 
to  get  lower  interest  rates  on  housing  loans 
parallel  the  farmers’  need  for  capital  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  Farmers  and  labour  had  a 
common  interest  in  such  matters  as  national 
health  insurance,  adequate  pensions  and 
unemployment  insurance,  the  speaker 
pointed  out. 

The  difficulties  that  automation  was 
creating  for  labour  were,  in  many  respects, 
similar  to  the  problems  faced  by  farmers 
in  the  pressure  for  increased  efficiency 
without  the  sacrifice  of  individual  welfare, 
Mr.  Gleave  contended. 

Col.  Isaiah  Avrech 

The  message  of  Israel  is  that  there  is  no 
disagreement  between  democratic  freedom 
and  economic  progress,  Col.  Isaiah  Avrech, 
American  representative  for  Histadrut,  told 
the  delegates  in  a  brief  address. 

He  said  that  Histadrut  has  reached  a 
state  in  its  development  where  it  can,  in 
turn,  give  the  same  assistance  it  has  received 
to  the  trade  union  movement  of  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

After  thanking  the  Canadian  labour 
movement  for  the  support  given  to  Israel, 
Col.  Avrech  expressed  the  hope  that  Hista¬ 
drut  may,  in  turn,  serve  the  ideals  of  world 
labour. 

Other  Resolutions 

White  Collar  Workers 

A  resolution  urging  an  intensification  of 
the  campaign  to  organize  white  collar 
workers  and  calling  upon  the  whole  trade 
union  movement  to  help  in  the  work  was 
carried  unanimously. 

During  the  debate,  a  Vancouver  delegate 
of  the  Office  Employees’  International  Union 
said  that  the  Canadian  banks  were  reverting 
to  the  anti-union  tactics  of  many  years  ago 
in  trying  to  prevent  the  organization  of  their 
employees.  He  suggested  that  delegates  who 
had  bank  accounts  should  find  other  ways 
of  placing  their  money. 

National  Council  of  Canadian  Labour 

A  resolution  passed  unanimously  and 
without  discussion  charged  the  National 
Council  of  Canadian  Labour  with  encroach¬ 
ing  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Plumbers  and 
with  raiding  various  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  CLC.  The  resolution,  proposed  by 
the  Plumbers’  Montreal  local,  asked  affiliated 
unions  to  boycott  the  NCCL  and  to  expel 
from  their  ranks  “members  found  supporting 
or  organizing  members  of  the  said  organiza¬ 
tion.” 
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CLC — CCCL  Merger 

The  committee  on  organization  combined 
in  one  resolution  a  number  of  separate 
ones  regarding  a  merger  between  the  CLC 
and  the  CCCL.  The  resolution,  which 
directed  “that  the  incoming  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  renew  negotiations  with  the  CCCL  in  an 
endeavour  to  find  a  mutually  acceptable 
formula  for  merger  of  the  two  bodies,”  was 
carried  without  opposition  or  discussion. 

Organization  of  Immigrants 

A  resolution  that  alleged  exploitation  of 
newly  arrived  immigrants  by  employers, 
who  were  accused  of  using  them  “to  break 
down  union  contracts,  reduce  wage  rates 
and  also  to  remove  work  and  employment 
beyond  the  protection  and  guardianship  of 
organized  labour,”  was  referred  back  to 
the  committee.  Later  a  re-worded  resolution 
was  brought  back  and  passed.  It  resolved 
“to  aid  all  unions  to  organize  these  workers 
and  that  the  officers  of  this  Congress  be 
instructed  to  give  the  closest  attention  to 
this  undertaking.”  The  CLC  was  also 
directed  to  try  to  set  up  special  committees 
across  Canada  to  correlate  organizing 
efforts. 

Conflicting  Jurisdictions 

The  convention,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  on  organization,  passed  a 
substitute  resolution  directing  the  CLC  to 
“encourage  the  elimination  of  conflicting 
and  duplicating  organizations  and  jurisdic¬ 
tions  through  the  process  of  agreement, 
merger,  or  other  means,  by  voluntary  agree¬ 
ment  in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
officials  of  the  Congress.” 

Other  Constitutional  Changes 

The  perennial  move  to  have  conventions 
held  by  the  CLC  every  year  instead  of 
every  two  years  was  once  again  defeated. 
The  constitution  and  law  committees  pointed 
out  that  the  amount  of  staff  work  involved 
in  connection  with  a  convention  made  it 
impracticable  to  hold  one  every  year. 

A  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution 
to  “provide  for  votes  at  conventions  to  be 
allotted  on  a  per  capita  basis”  was  defeated. 

The  convention  defeated  a  resolution 
that  would  have  amended  the  constitution 
“to  give  workers  in  Canada  their  democratic 
right  to  belong  to  their  chosen  union,  by 
majority  vote  of  workers  concerned.”  The 
committee,  in  recommending  rejection,  said 
that  this  resolution  would  negate  the  no¬ 
raiding  provisions  of  the  constitution. 


Financial  Statement 

A  surplus  of  $1,274.92  out  of  a  total 
revenue  of  $1,219,907.05  in  the  CLC’s 
operations  during  1959  was  reported  by 
Secretary-Treasurer  Donald  MacDonald  in 
his  financial  statement.  This  compared  with 
a  surplus  of  $30,398.05  out  of  total  revenue 
of  $1,191,453.11  in  1958. 

The  per  capita  tax  paid  by  affiliated 
organizations  accounted  for  $1,112,169.71  of 
the  total  revenue  in  1959  compared  with 
$1,092,846.87  in  1958.  Other  sources  of 
revenue  brought  in  $127,853.60. 


ICFTU 

A  resolution  re-affirming  “the  need  for 
international  solidarity  action  to  assist  work¬ 
ers  who  become  victims  of  repressive 
measures  or  of  natural  or  industrial  dis¬ 
asters,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  free  trade 
unions,  so  that  they  can  raise  the  living 
standards  of  their  members  and  the  wage- 
earners  of  their  respective  countries,”  was 
the  last  resolution  passed  by  the  convention. 

The  resolution  pledged  the  Congress  to 
make  “an  annual  contribution  of  at  least 
$50,000  to  the  International  Solidarity 
Fund,  to  be  raised  from  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  ICFTU  Activities  Fund  of  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress.”  It  reiterated 
decisions  adopted  by  the  first  and  second 
conventions  calling  upon  all  affiliated  and 
chartered  organizations  to  contribute  a 
minimum  of  1  cent  a  member  a  month  to 
the  ICFTU  Activities  Fund. 

Unfinished  Business 

Among  the  resolutions  not  dealt  with 
for  lack  of  time  and  referred  to  the  incom¬ 
ing  executive  for  consideration,  were  some 
that  would  have: 

— Demanded  prompt  adoption  of  the 
Congress’s  proposals  to  the  Winter  Employ¬ 
ment  Conference  of  1958  for  direct  financial 
inducementts  through  tax  relief,  and  lower 
interest  and  depreciation  rates,  to  provinces, 
municipalities,  firms  and  individuals,  to 
encourage  wintertime  construction. 

— Urged  the  Dominion  Government  to 
announce  the  terms  of  the  its  winter  works 
policies  early  in  the  summer  to  allow  all 
concerned  to  plan  accordingly. 

— Pressed  for  the  establishment  of  a  5- 
day,  40-hour  week,  without  reduction  in 
take-home  pay,  as  the  legal  maximum 
throughout  Canada. 

— Urged  the  establishment  of  a  national 
minimum  wage  of  $  1 .25  an  hour,  and  longer 
paid  vacations. 

— Asked  the  federal  Government  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rubber  footwear  industry  by  estab¬ 
lishing  quotas  or  by  raising  tariff  barriers  so 
as  to  “level  out  Canadian  production  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  Canadian  market.” 
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National  Women's  Auxiliary 

Some  progress  in  organizing  a  national 
women’s  auxiliary,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  Winnipeg  conven¬ 
tion,  was  reported  by  George  Burt,  Cana¬ 
dian  Director  of  the  UAW.  He  said  that  at 
a  conference  held  that  morning  a  provisional 
national  committee  had  been  elected  to 
organize  this  body. 

The  committee  consists  of:  Mrs.  Addie 
Gannon,  representing  the  UAW,  Windsor, 
chairman;  and  the  following  10  members: 
Mrs.  Janet  Grant,  representing  the  London 
and  District  Labour  Council;  Mrs.  Mabel 
Tallon,  International  Typographical  Union, 
Ottawa;  Mrs.  Lily  Morritt,  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  Montreal;  Mrs. 
Clara  Parrish,  United  Rubber  Workers, 
Toronto;  Mrs.  Josephine  Hallock,  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  Vancouver;  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Liness,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Toronto;  Mrs. 
Ethel  Mcguire,  CBRT,  Ottawa;  Mrs.  Rose 
Reid,  CBRT,  Winnipeg;  Mrs.  Ethel  Bedu- 
sky,  United  Steelworkers,  Winnipeg;  and 
Mrs.  Dorothy  McKellar,  Oil,  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Workers,  Sarnia. 


— Urged  the  federal  Government  to  adopt 
“policies  designed  to  create  a  healthy  textile 
industry  capable  of  doing  its  share  to  main¬ 
tain  full  employment.” 

— Called  upon  the  federal  Government 
to  adopt  measures  “to  bring  American- 
Canadian  trade  more  nearly  into  balance, 
and  to  encourage  development  of  the 
secondary  industries  . . .” 

— Demanded  a  Royal  Commission  to 
investigate  “the  high  prices  of  agricultural 
implements  which  are  making  life  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  farmers.” 

Pre-Convention  Meetings 

National  Policy  Confer 

Wage  rates  in  the  Canadian  steel  industry 
equal  to  rates  in  the  United  States,  and 
higher  in  some  cases  because  of  special 
circumstances;  reduced  working  hours — by 
extended  leave  with  pay,  shorter  work  day, 
or  by  longer  vacations;  and  company  paid 
pensions  that  will  provide  retirement  pay 
of  $125  a  month  after  25  years  service  were 
the  future  bargaining  aims  set  in  resolutions 
passed  at  the  national  policy  conference  of 
the  United  Steelworkers. 

Besides  the  industry  pensions,  the  union 
wants  the  Government  to  increase  old  age 
security  payments  to  $75  a  month  at  age 
65,  instead  of  the  present  $55  a  month  at 
age  70. 

The  conference,  which  was  attended  by 
some  300  delegates,  was  held  in  Montreal 
on  April  21  and  22,  immediately  before  the 
CLC  convention. 

William  Mahoney,  Canadian  Director  of 
the  union,  told  the  delegates  that  he  plans 


— Asked  the  federal  Government  to  sub¬ 
sidize  the  Canadian  merchant  marine  to 
enable  it  to  compete  “on  an  equal  basis 
with  Commonwealth  and  foreign  ships;” 
and  to  make  the  payment  of  the  subsidy 
conditional  upon  the  building,  repair  and 
maintenance  of  Canadian  ships  being  done 
in  Canadian  yards. 

— Pressed  for  amendment  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  “to  provide  for  a  bill 
of  rights  guaranteeing  to  the  Canadian 
people  those  rights  and  freedoms  which  are 
essential  to  a  free  society.” 

— Called  upon  the  federal  Government 
to  prohibit  by  law  discrimination  against 
older  workers  because  of  age. 

— Asked  for  amendment  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  prevent  racial  discrimination 
in  the  renting  or  selling  of  housing  financed 
under  the  Act. 

— Condemned  the  federal  Government’s 
policy  of  granting  piecemeal  and  non-retro- 
active  salary  increases  to  civil  servants. 

— Supported  “to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
the  efforts  of  federal  and  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  employees’  associations  to  obtain  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining.” 

- — ‘Urged  the  Government  of  Canada  to 
work  for  cessation  of  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  for  an  agreement  on  the 
necessary  control  and  enforcement  measures; 
for  “a  strong  United  Nations  with  an  inter¬ 
national  force  under  its  control  to  safe¬ 
guard  peace  everywhere;”  and  for  a  number 
of  other  measures  intended  to  promote 
peace,  self-determination  and  protection 
against  oppression. 


e.  United  Steelworkers 

to  seek  a  new  round  of  talks  with  the  Big 
Three  in  the  Canadian  steel  industry  before 
the  present  collective  agreements  expire  late 
in  1961. 

“We  have  until  the  end  of  1961  to  decide 
whether  the  next  set  of  negotiations  in 
Canada  will  have  to  be  based  on  past  pro¬ 
cedure  without  any  rules,  or  whether  we 
can  devise  a  new  formula  in  which  sharing 
productivity  with  the  industry’s  customers 
will  be  a  mutually  accepted  part  of  the 
rules,”  Mr.  Mahoney  said. 

The  union  is  convinced  that  price  reduc¬ 
tions  are  possible  in  raw  materials  and 
processed  raw  materials,  he  said. 

Vice-President  Howard  Hagues  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  told  the  conference  that  to  remain 
strong,  the  Steelworkers  union  must  enlist 
office  and  technical  workers.  In  Canada 
about  25,000  office  and  technical  employees 
in  the  steel  industry  are  unorganized,  and 
the  union,  which  now  represents  about  2,000 
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office  workers,  is  campaigning  for  more 
members  in  the  newer  mining  districts  where 
such  employees  are  “less  hostile”  to  unions 
than  elsewhere. 

Larry  Sefton.  Director  of  the  union’s  Dis¬ 
trict  6,  accused  some  employers  of  making 
use  of  professional  spies  in  order  to  find 
out  what  union  activities  their  employees 
were  engaging  in. 

The  convention  asked  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernments  to  require  companies  to  give  at 
least  six  months  notice  of  intention  to  close 
down  or  move  substantial  portions  of  their 
operations.  It  also  asked  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  use  the  National  Employment 
Service  to  provide  facilities  for  re-employ¬ 
ment  of  workers  left  unemployed  by  such 
shutdowns. 


International  Ladies' 

The  International  Ladies’  Garment  Work¬ 
ers  Union,  at  its  co-ordinating  conference 
held  in  Montreal  on  April  23,  laid  plans  for 
an  industry-wide  campaign  for  a  371-hour 
week,  an  average  general  wage  increase  of 
15  per  cent,  and  a  provision  that  the  union 
label  shall  be  sewn  into  all  women’s  gar- 


The  convention  unanimously  decided  to 
support  the  new  political  party  that  was 
being  promoted  by  the  CLC.  This  action 
was  taken  in  spite  of  an  outspoken  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  plan  by  the  union's  Inter¬ 
national  President,  David  McDonald.  At  a 
press  conference,  Mr.  McDonald  said  that 
trade  union  leaders  who  become  involved 
with  the  operation  and  fortunes  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  party  invariably  become  captives  of 
the  party. 

The  President’s  utterance  on  this  question 
was  sharply  criticized  by  several  of  the 
delegates.  Mr.  Mahoney,  however,  defended 
Mr.  McDonald  against  any  charge  of  try¬ 
ing  to  interfere  in  the  Canadian  affairs  of 
the  union. 


Garment  Workers  Union 

ments  made  in  union  shops. 

A  statement  issued  after  the  conference 
said  that  the  371-hour  week  is  already  in 
force  for  about  5,000  of  the  union’s  mem¬ 
bers,  and  that  the  move  for  a  shorter  work 
week  was  the  first  step  toward  the  goal  of 
an  industry-wide  35-hour  week. 


2nd  Convention,  Union  Label  Trades  Department,  CLC 


At  the  second  convention  of  the  CLC 
Union  Label  Trades  Department,  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  number  of  unions 
affiliated  was  reported  by  the  President, 
Stan  Clair,  in  his  opening  address.  The  all¬ 
day  meeting,  held  on  April  24,  was  attended 
by  about  90  delegates. 

President  Clair,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  convention,  said  that  the  number  of 
affiliations  had  increased  during  the  previous 
two  years  from  32  to  38,  leaving  20  unions 
still  unaffiliated.  He  mentioned  that  some 
of  the  large  unions  were  among  those  not 
affiliated. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer,  Thomas  B.  Ward, 
stated  in  his  report  that  besides  the  addition 
of  eight  new  affiliates,  charters  had  been 
issued  to  seven  district  labour  councils. 

Mr.  Ward  said  that  the  union  label  direc¬ 
tory  had  been  produced  and  distributed. 
“While,  in  the  main,  the  directory  has 
proved  to  be  quite  successful,  our  biggest 
problem  has  been  to  get  the  co-operation  of 
some  affiliates  to  supply  us  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  required  to  make  the 
directory  as  effective  as  it  might  be.” 

In  accordance  with  opinions  expressed  at 
the  Winnipeg  convention,  Mr.  Ward  said, 
President  Clair  had  been  engaged  “on  an 
experimental  basis”  as  a  part-time  union 


label  representative  for  the  province  of 
Ontario,  starting  on  October  1,  1958.  In 
regard  to  the  expansion  of  this  kind  of 
activity  he  suggested  that  it  might  be  better, 
“in  such  a  far-flung  country  as  ours,”  to 
engage  part-time  regional  directors  instead 
of  employing  a  full-time  national  director, 
whose  travelling  expenses  would  be  very 
heavy. 

Later  in  the  convention  a  resolution  was 
passed  directing  the  incoming  executive  to 
consider  the  appointment  of  a  full-time 
director  “to  manage  the  Union  Label  Trades 
Department,  for  an  all-out  promotion  to 
give  added  impetus  for  union  jobs  at  this 
time  of  mass  unemployment.”  The  resolu¬ 
tion  asked  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress 
to  allot  additional  funds  to  cover  the  extra 
expense.  It  was  further  resolved  that  until 
a  full-time  director  could  be  appointed  the 
incoming  executive  should  consider  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  part-time  workers  “on  an  honor¬ 
arium  basis”  to  cover  the  whole  of  Canada. 

A  resolution  that  all  unions  affiliated 
with  the  CLC  should  automatically  become 
affiliated  with  the  Union  Label  Trades  De¬ 
partment  and  with  Union  Label  Trades 
Councils  or  Leagues  was  rejected,  as  also 
was  a  resolution  “that  all  trading  stamp 
practices  be  stopped  by  the  Government.” 
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The  propaganda  committee  introduced  a 
resolution  that  each  labour  council  union 
label  committee  must  prepare  and  have  a 
complete  buyer’s  guide  of  goods  and  services 
that  could  be  bought  in  their  territory.  This 
led  to  warm  discussion  about  the  use  of 
the  word  “must”;  finally,  “should”  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  “must”  and  the  resolution  was 
passed. 

The  delegates  also  resolved  that  each 
labour  council  “should”  get  out  a  union 
label  buying  guide. 

In  the  election  of  officers,  Stan  Clair, 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  Windsor, 
was  re-elected  President  without  opposition, 
and  Thomas  B.  Ward,  Canadian  Labour 
Congress,  Ottawa,  was  re-elected  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  also  without  opposition.  Mrs. 


Josephine  Hallock,  Office  Employees’  Inter¬ 
national  Union,  Vancouver,  and  Rene  Ron- 
dou,  Tobacco  Workers’  International  Union, 
Montreal,  were  re-elected  Vice-Presidents 
by  acclamation. 

The  five  regional  Vice-Presidents  elected 
were:  Atlantic  Provinces — John  F.  Simonds, 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union,  Saint  John,  Quebec — Saul 
Linds,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
Montreal;  Ontario — Saul  Fagan,  United  Hat¬ 
ters,  Cap  and  Millinery  Workers,  Toronto; 
Prairies — Mrs.  Emily  Ross,  United  Garment 
Workers,  Edmonton;  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia — Percy  J.  Deplissey,  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Vancouver. Both 
Mrs.  Ross  and  Saul  Fagan  had  held  the 
same  offices  in  the  previous  two-year  term. 


18th  Annual  Spring  Conference  of 

Personnel  Association  of  Toronto 

Among  subjects  of  addresses  were:  relationship  between  productivity  and  wages, 
and  economic  outlook  for  next  decade.  Panel  discusses  negotiations,  collective 
agreements  and  labour-management  relations.  More  than  1,000  delegates  attend 


The  relationship  between  productivity  and 
wages,  the  economic  outlook  during  the  next 
decade,  and  labour-management  relations, 
negotiations  and  collective  agreements,  and 
communicating  were  among  the  subjects 
discussed  at  the  18th  Annual  Spring  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Personnel  Association  of 
Toronto  at  the  end  of  April.  More  than 
1,000  representatives  of  business,  industry, 
education  and  government  attended  the 
two-day  meeting. 

The  relationship  between  productivity  and 
wages  was  emphasized  by  Dr.  Jules  Back- 
man,  Professor  of  Economics,  New  York 
University;  Canada’s  economic  possibilities 
during  the  next  decade  were  outlined  by 
A.  E.  Grauer,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
President,  British  Columbia  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  Limited,  Vancouver;  labour-manage¬ 
ment  relations,  communicating,  collective 
agreements  and  negotiations  were  discussed 
by  a  four-man  panel. 

Members  of  the  panel  were:  John  Wett- 
laufer,  University  of  Western  Ontario;  T.  J. 
Bell,  Fibreglass  Canada  Limited;  Arthur 
Patillo,  QC,  Blake,  Cassels  and  Graydon; 
and  D.  A.  Page,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company. 

The  panel  spent  most  of  its  time  discuss¬ 
ing  and  answering  questions  submitted 
anonymously  by  members  of  the  audience. 


Dr.  Jules  Backman 

In  analyzing  the  relationship  between 
productivity  and  wages  paid  to  Canadian 
workers,  Dr.  Backman  referred  extensively 
to  statistics  contained  in  “Productivity  and 
Employment,”  an  address  delivered  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1959  by  Dr.  George  V.  Haythorne, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  (L.G., 
Nov.  1959,  p.  1152). 

Dr.  Backman  noted  that  if  Canadian 
workers  had  received  increases  in  real  wages 
equal  to  the  gains  in  output  per  worker 
in  the  period  1955  to  1959,  their  wages 
today  would  be  “significantly  lower”  than 
they  are. 

Real  weekly  earnings  (industrial  com¬ 
posite)  from  1946  to  1949,  he  said,  in¬ 
creased  38.6  per  cent,  or  at  an  annual  rate 
of  2.5  per  cent — exclusive  of  non-wage 
benefits.  For  manufacturing  the  rise  was 
43.6  per  cent,  or  an  average  annual  rate  of 
2.8  per  cent.  This  compared  with  an  increase 
of  1.1  per  cent  in  output  per  worker  in 
the  same  period  and  a  rate  of  increase  of 
1.4  per  cent  since  1926.  Between  1955  and 
1959  real  weekly  earnings  climbed  by  10.8 
per  cent,  or  twice  as  much  as  the  rise  of 
5.3  per  cent  in  output  per  worker. 

Although  increases  in  average  real  wages 
of  all  workers  tend,  in  the  long  run,  to  be 
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about  the  same  as  average  gains  in  produc¬ 
tivity  in  the  entire  economy,  these  long-term 
increases  in  real  wages  have  no  close  rela¬ 
tionship  to  long-term  gains  in  productivity 
in  a  specific  company  or  industry,  Dr.  Back- 
man  said.  The  average  relationship  for 
the  entire  economy  is  the  end  result  of 
thousands  of  disparate  relationships.  “The 
national  average  is  like  every  other  average. 
Some  workers  experience  an  increase  in 
economic  well-being  at  a  faster  rate  than 
national  gains  in  productivity;  others  at 
a  slower  rate.” 

Year  to  year  changes  in  productivity  are 
too  irregular  to  be  meaningful,  he  pointed 
out.  Long-term  averages  must  be  considered 
in  order  to  make  allowances  for  periods  of 
recession  as  well  as  the  boom  periods.  When 
long-term  comparisons  are  made,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  make  sure  that  the  beginning 
and  terminal  years  were  at  similar  stages 
of  the  business  cycle,  he  warned. 

Giving  an  example,  Dr.  Backman  said 
that  comparisons  with  1939  were  rejected 
by  the  1949  Stefrl  Wage  Board  in  the 
United  States  because  the  depressed  level 
of  economic  activity  in  that  year  tended 
to  result  in  an  exaggerated  rate  of  increase 
through  1948,  a  year  of  high-level  activity. 
The  Board  suggested  comparisons  should 
be  with  1941,  because  “...valid  compari¬ 
sons  can  be  made  only  for  years  of  similar 
rates  of  operation.” 

When  making  wage-productivity  compari¬ 
sons,  many  use  wage  rates  or  average  hourly 
earnings  to  measure  the  changes  in  the 
economic  well-being  of  workers.  But  such 
comparisons  understate  the  improvement 
experienced  because  they  omit  non-wage 
benefits,  he  said.  The  proper  comparative  is 
total  labour  costs. 

And  the  proper  comparative  is  total  man¬ 
hours,  not  those  of  production  workers 
alone,  which  was  acceptable  when  the  ratio 
of  production  workers  to  total  employment 
remained  fairly  steady.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  relative  proportion  of  total 
employment  accounted  for  by  production 
workers  has  been  declining,  in  Canada  from 
83.7  per  cent  in  1946  to  75.6  per  cent  in 
1958. 

Absence  of  change  in  unit  labour  costs 
can  not  be  used  to  gauge  what  is  a  proper 
increase  in  wages  and  non-wage  benefits, 
Dr.  Backman  continued.  Unchanging  unit 
labour  costs  merely  show  that  the  total 
labour  bill  has  increased  by  the  same  per¬ 
centage  as  total  volume  of  sales.  The  labour 
cost  component  of  total  costs  may  vary  and 
a  smaller  proportion  of  total  costs  should 
be  paid  for  direct  labour  if  a  gain  in  output 
per  man-hour  is  attributable  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  costly  labour-saving  devices. 


Unchanging  unit  labour  costs  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  would  result  in  an  increase  in  total 
labour  costs. 

“The  fact  that  a  smaller  proportion  is 
paid  for  labour  does  not  mean  that  the 
wages  of  the  workers  retained  will  not  rise,” 
he  pointed  out.  “On  the  contrary,  wages 
could  rise  substantially  if  the  total  labour 
cost  is  divided  among  a  smaller  number 
of  workers.” 

In  other  words,  we  must  distinguish 
between  an  average  rise  in  wages  and  non¬ 
wage  benefits,  which  enables  a  worker  to 
share  proportionately  in  rising  output  per 
man-hour,  and  the  total  labour  cost  bill, 
which  is  affected  also  by  the  number  of 
workers  employed,  Dr.  Backman  said. 

Increases  in  wages  and  non-wage  benefits 
that  are  greater  than  increases  in  output 
per  man-hour  create  wage  inflation,  he  con¬ 
tinued.  When  unit  labour  costs  rise,  a 
company  can  raise  prices,  narrow  profit 
margins,  or  reduce  costs.  But  a  program 
to  reduce  costs  might  result  in  unemploy¬ 
ment,  because  labour  costs  are  often  the 
most  important  costs. 

The  effects  depend  on  the  general  trends 
in  the  economy.  During  periods  of  expan¬ 
sion,  a  rise  in  unit  labour  costs  will  prob¬ 
ably  lead  to  a  rise  in  prices  and  to  some 
shading  of  profit  margins.  During  a  period 
of  stable  or  declining  business  activity,  it 
will  be  more  difficult,  even  impossible,  to 
pass  on  a  rise  in  unit  labour  costs  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices;  the  tendency  would 
be  to  reduce  profit  margins  or  cut  costs, 
with  the  resulting  increase  in  unemployment. 

Available  information  indicates  that  there 
has  been  and  still  is  wage  inflation  in 
Canada,  he  said.  Average  hourly  earnings 
and  weekly  earnings  have  increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  productivity  during  the 
war  and  postwar  years,  particularly  during 
the  past  decade. 

Productivity  formulas  do  not  provide  a 
simple  solution  to  the  problem  of  wage 
determination,  he  told  the  delegates.  Even 
the  annual  improvement  factor  introduced 
in  the  1948  agreement  between  General 
Motors  and  the  United  Auto  Workers  is 
inadequate,  for  eight  reasons: 

1.  It  ignores  other  factors  in  wage  determina¬ 
tion  such  as  the  economic  climate,  ability  to 
pay,  and  wage  comparisons. 

2.  It  ignores  the  fact  that  annual  changes 
in  wages  and  in  output  per  man-hour  do  not 
follow  a  fixed  and  uniform  pattern. 

3.  It  ignores  the  important  role  of  non-wage 
benefits;  these,  too,  must  be  paid  out  of  rising 
productivity. 

4.  It  ignores  the  growing  proportion  of 
salaried  employees  whose  higher  compensation 
also  must  be  paid  out  of  productivity  increases. 

5.  It  assumes  that  past  rates  of  gain  in 
output  per  man-hour  will  continue  in  the 
future. 
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6.  It  assumes  that  wages  and  non-wage  bene¬ 
fits  should  increase  in  real  terms  at  the  same 
rate  in  periods  of  expansion  and  recession. 

7.  It  ignores  the  role  of  changing  wage 
relationships  in  allocating  our  labour  resources 
to  their  most  effective  use. 

8.  It  ignores  the  key  fact  of  dynamic  new 
types  of  gains  to  justify  their  position. 

A  contract  that  provides  for  an  annual 
improvement  factor  usually  includes  an 
unlimited  cost-of-living  escalator  clause,  Dr. 
Backman  said.  “To  the  extent  that  escalator 
clauses  become  operative,  the  increase  in 
money  wages  will  be  greater  than  the  rise 
in  output  per  man-hour,  thus  creating  wage 
inflation  and  pressures  for  new  price  rises.” 

In  conclusion  he  said  that  productivity 
is  only  one  factor  to  consider  in  wage  deter¬ 
mination  and  that  mathematical  formulas 
do  not  provide  any  short-cut  or  substitute 
for  the  give  and  take  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  And  collective  bargainers  must  weigh 
many  factors  in  reaching  an  agreement 
that  is  fair  and  equitable  to  all. 

A.  E.  Gratier 

Canada's  remarkable  growth  of  the  last 
15  years  indicates  some  fairly  clear  trends 
for  the  future,  trends  that  will  be  difficult 
to  reverse  because  of  several  factors;  yet 
the  remedying  of  the  situation  in  which 
this  country  now  finds  itself  is  perhpas  the 
biggest  economic  challenge  for  the  sixties, 
said  A.  E.  Grauer,  who  spoke  on  “The 
Challenge  of  the  Next  Decade”. 

The  trends,  he  said,  were:  the  shift  of 
Canada’s  trade  away  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  towards  the  United  States,  the  flow 
of  foreign  investment  into  Canada,  and  the 
growth  of  the  deficit — now  serious — in 
Canada’s  international  balance  of  payments. 
Over  the  next  decade  Mr.  Grauer  could 
foresee  no  changes  in  these  trends. 

The  factors  that  will  make  it  difficult 
to  reverse  these  trends  are:  war-devastated 
countries  have  completed  their  internal 
i  econstruction  and  will  probably  be  more 
serious  competitors  from  now  on;  continued 
heavy  foreign  investment  in  Canada  will 
mean  a  steadily  increasing  outflow  of  interest 
and  dividend  payments;  Canadians  have 
become  great  tourists,  and  now  spend  more 
abroad  than  foreign  tourists  spend  in 
Canada;  and,  because  of  our  high  standard 
of  living  and  proximity  to  the  United  States, 
Canadians  cannot  resist  the  greater  variety 
of  goods  that  the  U.S.  is  able  to  produce 
because  of  their  very  much  bigger  internal 
market. 

Even  in  the  export  of  raw  materials — 
the  ^backbone  of  Canada’s  international 
trade" — this  country  faces  competition:  in 
uranium,  oil,  iron  ore,  and  forest  products. 
Canada  will  need  to  place  a  higher  priority 


than  they  have  in  the  past  on  maintaining 
their  competitive  position,”  Mr.  Grauer  said. 

Canada  has  never  been,  and  has  very 
little  prospect  of  becoming,  an  important 
exporting  country  of  the  products  of  second¬ 
ary  manufacturing.  “The  problem  of  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  will  be  to  retain  their 
share  of  the  internal  market.” 

The  heart  of  our  external  trade  situation 
is  the  United  States:  about  60  per  cent  of 
Canada’s  exports  now  go  to  the  United 
States,  and  about  70  per  cent  of  our  imports 
come  from  there,  he  pointed  out.  The 
United  States  tariff,  which  is  designed  to 
permit  free  entry,  or  entry  at  very  low 
rates  of  duty,  of  industrial  materials  in 
their  raw  form  or  in  an  early  stage  of 
processing  and  which  imposes  progressively 
higher  rates  on  goods  at  more  advanced 
stages  of  manufacture,  has  largely  kept 
Canada  out  of  the  manufacturing  stages 
where  she  would  otherwise  have  competitive 
advantages. 

Deep  concern  has  recently  been  expressed 
in  the  United  States  aboiff  its  current  deficit 
of  international  payments,  about  $4  billion. 
If  this  deficit  bore  the  same  relationship  to 
gross  national  product  as  Canada’s  deficit 
does  to  her  gross  national  product,  that  $4 
billion  would  be  more  than  $22  billion.  Yet 
there  was  no  concern  in  the  United  States 
about  the  Canadian  situation,  nor  any 
thought  that  something  should  be  done 
about  it,  such  as  reducing  artificial  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  Canadian  trade  with  the  U.S. 

Mr.  Grauer  thought  that  the  United  States 
should  be  more  concerned  about  Canada’s 
deficit  than  about  its  own,  because  Canada 
was  its  best  customer  and  the  country  in 
which  it  has  such  a  big  stake.  He  pointed 
out  that  U.S.  investment  in  Canada  is  now 
approximately  $14  billion,  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  its  investment  abroad,  and  that  U.S. 
investors  “presently  control  various  Cana¬ 
dian  basic  industries  to  the  following  approx¬ 
imate  percentage  figures:  motor  vehicles 
and  parts  industry,  98  per  cent;  rubber,  88 
per  cent;  oil  and  gas,  75  per  cent;  electrical 
apparatus,  68  per  cent;  mining,  65  per  cent; 
chemicals,  60  per  cent;  pulp  and  paper, 
50  per  cent.” 

"There  is  no  single  challenge  more  im¬ 
portant  for  the  1960’s  than  to  get  Canadian- 
American  trade  relations  on  a  more  realistic 
and  enduring  basis.” 

There  are,  however,  important  factors 
that  round  out  Canada’s  economic  shape 
for  the  next  10  years.”  Canada’s  population 
will  continue  to  rise,  and  “population  growth 
is  a  basic  stimulus  to  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  ’  The  nation’s  labour  force  may  rise 
by  about  25  per  cent  and,  despite  an  ex¬ 
pected  decrease  in  the  working  day,  output 
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per  man-hour  may  increase  by  at  least  2 
per  cent  a  year,  with  the  result  that 
Canada’s  gross  national  product  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  rise  at  an  average  rate  of 
between  4  and  5  per  cent  a  year. 

He  warned  that  this  forecast  makes  “the 
not  unreasonable  assumption”  that  govern¬ 
ments  now  have  enough  economic  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practical  experience  that,  together 
with  such  “built-in  stabilizers”  as  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  will  keep  the  economy 
from  plunging  into  a  major  depression. 

An  important  and  growing  area  of 
economic  activity  during  the  1960’s,  Mr. 
Grauer  believed,  will  be  in  the  field  of 
“social  capital.”  This  includes  schools,  uni¬ 
versities,  churches,  hospitals,  urban  renewal, 
airports,  roads  and  streets,  sewer  and  water 
systems  and  a  mixed  assortment  of  other 
buildings,  installations,  and  equipment  used 
by  public  institutions  and  departments  of 
government. 

He  referred  to  housing  as  “an  allied  im¬ 
portant  area”  and  noted  that  much  has  been 
done  in  recent  years  to  catch  up  with 
housing  requirements  in  Canada  but  that 
there  remains  in  most  towns  and  cities  of 
Canada  a  deficiency  in  such  things  as 
sewers,  water  systems,  schools,  roads  and 
streets,  and  airports. 

Mr.  Grauer  proposed  four  steps  that  his 
listeners  could  take: 

1.  Rid  their  collective  agreements  of  any 
clauses  that  result  in  the  stifling  of  initiative 
or  the  restriction  of  output. 

2.  Assist  management  in  accepting  tem¬ 
porary  road-blocks  to  employees  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  an  inherent  characteristic  of  modern, 
large-scale  industrial  organization. 

3.  Assist  in  developing  the  skill  of  man¬ 
agement  in  dealing  with  the  insecurities, 
frustrations  and  disruptions  to  the  work 
force  resulting  from  the  technological 
changes  necessary  to  improve  productivity. 

4.  Promote  and  develop  in  the  routine 
of  daily  work  an  atmosphere  of  meaningful 
participation  by  all  levels  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Another  challenge  for  the  sixties,  he  said, 
lies  in  the  better  co-ordination  of  public 
and  private  capital  expenditures.  “Govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  on  social  capital  should 
be  contracyclical  to  business  expenditures.” 

Canada  does  not  devote  enough  money 
and  attention  to  research  and  to  education, 
particularly  vocational,  technical,  university 
and  postgraduate  education.  “To  meet  the 
difficult  competitive  future  that  faces  us,  . . . 
we  spend  far  too  little  time  and  money 
on  our  greatest  economic  asset,  our  working 
force  broadly  defined,  and  far  too  much 


attention  and  money  on  merely  trying  to 
extend  the  area  of  material  or  resource 
development,”  he  said. 

Panel  Discussion 

John  Wettlaufer  opened  the  discussion 
by  suggesting  that  employers  should  place 
more  emphasis  on  communicating,  since  the 
ability  of  most  of  them  in  this  seemed  to  be 
poor.  He  stressed  the  very  great  importance 
of  using  exactly  the  right  words  when  pass¬ 
ing  on  information,  when  negotiating  and 
drafting  collective  agreements,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  before  signing  them. 

T.  J.  Bell  suggested  that  many  employers 
are  not  astute  enough  to  communicate 
properly  and  emphasized  the  importance  of 
programs  for  proper  training  in  this  skill. 

Panel  Moderator  E.  R.  Complin,  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Manager,  DuPont  of 
Canada,  suggested  that  the  panel  should 
make  clear  in  their  discussion  of  communi¬ 
cations  what  they  intended.  Should  the 
employer  concentrate  on  communicating  to 
the  employee  the  information  that  manage¬ 
ment  wants  him  to  know,  or  the  information 
that  the  employee  wants  to  know. 

Mr.  Wettlaufer  then  switched  to  the  social 
aspects  of  business  and  industry  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  business  had  made  a  great  mis¬ 
take  in  the  past  in  adopting  a  hands-off 
attitude  towards  everything  that  was  of  a 
social  nature.  He  thought  that  if  business 
had  devised  the  social  security  measures 
that  now  exist  it  would  consider  them  good 
and  there  would  have  been  less  controversy 
over  them.  D.  A.  Page  agreed  there  was  too 
much  tendency  on  the  part  of  business  to 
let  someone  suggest  ideas  and  then  reject 
them. 

Arthur  Patillo  brought  up  the  subject  of 
Canada’s  economic  position  in  the  world 
today  and  the  prospects  for  the  future, 
and  advised  business  and  industry  to  take  a 
good  look  at  it.  Making  comparisons,  he 
noted  that  a  country  like  Canada  must 
export  to  live,  whereas  the  United  States, 
with  its  tremendous  markets  at  home,  does 
not  need  to  do  so.  Canadians,  he  noted, 
were  compelled  to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
what  competitors  were  doing  and  try  to 
match  their  prices  in  the  world  of  trade 
abroad.  This  goal  was  hampered  by  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  on  Canadian 
labour  thinking,  which  made  Canadian 
workers  constantly  strive  for  parity  in  wages 
and  working  conditions  with  those  of  their 
neighbours. 

Answering  a  question  from  the  floor,  Mr. 
Page  said  he  believed  that  “unions  are  here 
to  stay,  but  they  are  not  indispensable.” 
He  cited  a  company  in  Hamilton  that  has 
for  many  years  operated  a  “company  union” 
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and  has  never  experienced  any  friction  of 
any  sort  at  the  plant.  Many  employee  bene¬ 
fits  had  been  granted  by  the  company  away 
from  the  bargaining  table,  proving  that 
business  “does  do  some  things  voluntarily.” 

Mr.  Patillo,  replying  to  a  question  on 
labour-management  committees,  said  he 
believed  that  it  was  a  “great  mistake  to  have 
these  committees.”  He  thought  management 
should  run  their  businesses,  set  the  rules 
and  be  responsible  for  the  results.  The 
three  other  panelists,  each  asked  the  same 
question,  would  not  comment. 

Commenting  on  labour  unions,  Mr.  Wett- 
laufer  said  that  labour  is  now  “big  business.” 
Mr.  Page  believed  union  leaders  must  seek 
more  members  all  the  time  to  keep  unions 
strong,  but  while  they  were  doing  this  they 
were  less  concerned  about  the  membership 
than  they  were  with  protecting  their  own 
jobs. 

A  three-part  question  from  the  floor  asked 
the  panel  if  legal  advice  should  be  sought 
only  in  drawing  up  a  collective  agreement; 
should  a  lawyer  draw  it  up;  should  a  lawyer 


do  the  bargaining.  Mr.  Patillo  said  he 
would  not  recommend  seeking  legal  advice 
alone;  he  would  not  want  a  lawyer  to  draw 
up  a  collective  agreement  if  it  was  going  to 
be  couched  exclusively  in  legal  terminology. 
He  would  prefer  that  an  experienced  person 
or  persons  draw  it  up  with  emphasis  on 
simplicity  of  language;  he  did  not  favour 
having  a  lawyer  do  the  negotiating  of  a 
collective  agreement. 

Mr.  Wettlaufer  commented  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  simplicity  of  language  in  collective 
agreements.  Too  often,  after  an  agreement 
is  signed,  it  is  discovered  that  it  does  not 
say  what  the  parties  agreed  to  during  nego¬ 
tiations. 

Whether  companies  should  sign  long-  or 
short-term  collective  agreements  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Mr.  Patillo.  He  said  the  financial 
position  of  the  company  should  be  very 
carefully  considered  in  deciding  this  point. 
The  company,  primarily,  should  be  certain 
that  it  can  afford  to  sign  a  two-  or  three- 
year  collective  agreement  before  doing  so, 
otherwise  it  can  run  into  grave  difficulties. 


Canada’s  National  Employment  Service 

Parliamentary  Secretary  to  Minister  of  Labour  says  faults  and  flaws  exist  in 
the  Service,  and  fraud  occurs  in  collection  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  consider  some  of  its  better,  maybe  redeeming,  features" 


Faults  and  flaws  exist  in  Canada’s  Na¬ 
tional  Employment  Service,  but  before  con¬ 
demning  it,  “it  is  only  fair  to  consider  some 
of  its  better  and  perhaps  redeeming  fea¬ 
tures,”  said  Richard  D.  Thrasher,  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  in  an  address  last  month  to  the 
Employers’  Advisory  Committee  in  Mont¬ 
real. 

And  although  fraud  exists  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits, 
“in  comparison  with  the  total  volume  of 
cases,  fraud  is  almost  negligible,”  he  said. 

Canada’s  National  Employment  Service, 
“cornerstone”  of  our  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  scheme,  is  admired  by  many  in  the 
United  States,  partly  because  it  is  on  a 
national  basis  in  spite  of  the  federal  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  constitution.  “In  the  United 
States  there  are  as  many  employment 
services  as  there  are  states.” 

Good  Points 

Some  of  the  NES’s  good  points  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Thrasher  were: 

It  has  offices  in  almost  every  working 
community  big  enough  to  warrant  opening 
such  an  office;  there  are  more  than  200  of 
them. 


It  makes  efforts  to  provide  adequately 
trained  staff  to  seek  out  available  employ¬ 
ment,  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
persons  seeking  employment. 

It  has  a  system  for  adequate  communica¬ 
tion  of  employment  opportunities  and  avail¬ 
able  labour,  covering  the  entire  country. 

It  has  machinery  with  which  to  maintain 
effective  contact  with  the  demands  of  the 
labour  market. 

It  provides  necessary  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  to  facilitate  government  policy  decisions 
on  employment,  based  on  concrete  facts 
rather  than  guesses,  and  free  from  the 
pressures  of  groups  with  particular  interests. 

Turning  to  criticisms  of  the  NES,  he 
quoted  from  a  paper  presented  by  Prof. 
John  S.  Morgan,  Acting  Director  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  University  of 
Toronto,  at  a  provincial  educational  con¬ 
ference  in  February  1959: 

...  we  need  a  new  attitude  in  relation  to 
the  development  of  the  Employment  Service. 
On  their  behalf  it  should  be  said  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  part  of  the  community  also  tends  to 
disregard  the  virtues  of  the  National  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  and  only  to  turn  to  them  when 
they  are  unable  to  meet  their  demands  in  the 
open  market.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Employment 
Service  tends  to  get  referred  to  them  only 
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those  vacancies  that  employers  have  found 
difficult  to  fill.  This  in  its  turn  means  that  an 
employee  searching  for  work  still  has  to  go 
the  rounds  of  a  whole  range  of  employers  if 
he  wants  to  get  one  of  the  better  jobs,  at 
least  in  too  many  cases  this  is  true.  And  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  true,  it  is  a  denial 
of  the  purpose  and  of  the  usefulness  of  any 
national  employment  service. 

Any  unemployment  insurance  scheme  has 
a  two-fold  function,  Mr.  Thrasher  reminded 
the  meeting,  first  to  get  the  unemployed 
worker  back  on  the  job  and,  when  it  is 
impossible  to  do  this,  to  make  financial 
assistance  available  to  him  to  compensate 
him  in  some  degree  for  his  loss  of  income. 

Existence  of  Fraud 

It  was  at  this  point  that  he  acknowledged 
the  existence  of  fraud. 

“From  time  to  time,”  he  said  “charges 
are  made  that  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Fund  is  being  drastically  reduced  through 
fraud.  We  know  that  fraud  exists.  To  deny 
its  existence  would  be  utter  nonsense.  To 
prevent  it  entirely  would  require  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  vast  sums  of  money,  and  at 
some  stage  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
would  be  encountered.” 

He  suggested  that  the  answer  was  to 
effect  a  compromise  between  the  ideal  and 
the  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
stimulate  public  awareness  of  the  results  of 
fraud. 

Three  serious  consequences  result  from 
fraud,  Mr.  Thrasher  said.  First,  there  is  a 
danger  that  public  confidence  in  the  whole 
unemployment  insurance  scheme  could  be 
seriously  undermined  to  the  point  where  it 
ceases  to  be  regarded  as  a  unemployment 
insurance  scheme,  but  rather  as  a  pot  out 
of  which  insured  persons  are  entitled  to 
draw  solely  on  the  ground  that  at  some 
time  in  the  past  they  had  been  contributors. 

Secondly,  in  certain  cases  collusion  some¬ 
times  exists  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  bene¬ 
fits,  and  thirdly,  “the  effectiveness  of  our 
employment  system  is  threatened  because 
our  list  of  registered  applicants  is  no  longer 
a  register  of  genuinely  unemployed  persons 
who  are  actively  seeking  work;  some  are 
registered  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
benefits.” 

There  is  a  responsibility  on  the  State  to 
assist  those  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  are  not  able  to  obtain  employment  but, 


if  we  are  to  protect  our  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  system  as  an  insurance  scheme  we  must 
beware  of  an  attitude  that  would  regard  the 
fund  as  a  panacea  for  any  and  all  sorts  of 
financial  needs  and  that  benefit  should  be 
paid  to  ail  persons  who  are  not  working  regard¬ 
less  of  the  duration  of  their  unemployment  or 
the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

Full  employment  requires  action  by  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Industry  and  Labour,  he  declared, 
lust  as  the  impact  of  unemployment  is 
felt  immediately  at  the  local  level,  so 
“remedial  action  must  be  taken  at  the 
same  level.”  If  Government  alone  is  forced 
to  provide  full  employment,  “I  suggest  that 
the  result  will  be  bureaucratic  muddle  which 
will  impair  rather  than  improve  conditions.” 

Two  Other  Problems 

In  addition  to  the  “unwarranted”  drain 
on  the  Fund  imposed  by  the  drawing  of 
benefits  by  unauthorized  persons,  two  other 
problems  are  causing  great  concern  to  the 
NES,  Mr.  Thrasher  said.  One  is  the  matter 
of  the  older  worker,  the  other  the  lack  of 
skill  among  many  of  the  unemployed  or 
the  possession  of  skills  that  have  now 
become  obsolete. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  last  year  sent 
out  more  than  35,000  letters  seeking  the 
co-operation  of  employers  in  the  older 
worker  problem,  and,  regarding  the  second 
problem,  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission  and  the  Training  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Labour,  in  co-operation 
with  provincial  departments,  last  year  made 
it  possible  for  6,000  unemployed  persons 
to  follow  800  courses  approved  by  the 
Commission  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive 
benefits. 

To  ensure  that  the  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  Commission  renders  maximum  possi¬ 
ble  service  to  the  working  men  and  women 
of  Canada,  staffs  have  been  enlarged  and 
their  pay  substantially  increased,  he  pointed 
out.  In  the  12  months  ending  March  31 
this  year,  the  NES  filled  80  per  cent  of  all 
vacancies  notified.  “This,  I  submit,  is  a  good 
record  of  achievement.” 

This  record  was  possible,  Mr.  Thrasher 
concluded,  only  through  the  joint  efforts 
of  NES  officers  and  the  employers  with 
whom  they  dealt,  and  can  be  improved 
“only  by  constant  co-operation  carried  on 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  understanding 
and  confidence.” 
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Seasonal  Unemployment  in  Canada— 2 

Sscond  instalment  of  three-part  article  examines  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  seasonally  unemployed  and  attempts  to  answer  some  questions:  from  what 
industries  and  what  occupations  do  they  come,  how  skilled,  how  old  are  they? 

Part  2— Characteristics  of  the  Seasonally  Unemployed 


From  what  industries  do  the  seasonally 
unemployed  come,  to  what  occupations  do 
they  belong,  what  are  their  skills,  how  old 
are  they,  and  what  is  their  regional  dis¬ 
tribution?  Part  2  examines  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  who  become 
seasonally  unemployed  during  the  winter, 
and  attempts  to  answer  these  questions. 

For  this  report,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  net  change  in  the  number  of  “persons 
without  jobs  and  seeking  work”  from  sum¬ 
mer  to  winter  represents  the  seasonally 
unemployed.  This  method  excludes  some 
people  who  are  seasonally  unemployed  and 
includes  others  who  are  unemployed  for 
non-seasonal  reasons.  Flowever,  it  yields 

WHAT  INDUSTRIES  CONTRIBUTE 

Nearly  all  industries  contribute  to  seasonal 
unemployment,  although  there  is  a  very 
wide  difference  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
contribution.  Moreover,  some  industries 
have  their  peak  employment  activities  in 
one  season  while  others  have  theirs  at 
another,  so  that  the  seasonal  variations  of 
industries  tend  to  offset  one  another. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  large  contributors 
to  seasonal  unemployment  in  Canada  have 
their  peak  employment  in  the  summer 
months  and  their  trough  in  the  winter 
months.  The  industries  that  have  their  peaks 
in  the  summer  months  account  for  nearly 
80  per  cent  of  total  industrial  employment. 

Chart  10  shows  the  percentage  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  seasonally  unemployed  by  broad 
industry  groups  with  comparable  figures 
for  the  summer  and  winter  unemployed. 

The  combining  of  industries  into  large 
major  groups  conceals  some  very  important 
differences  among  the  subgroups.  This 
grouping  was  necessary  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  original  data.  (A  finer  division 
may  produce  results  in  which  the  probable 
size  of  the  error  in  one  category  is  larger 
than  the  difference  between  the  categories.) 
The  value  of  the  data  is  somewhat  lessened, 
also,  because  they  are  limited  to  two  years. 

However,  one  aspect  of  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment  is  brought  out  very  clearly;  the 
prominent  role  of  the  construction  and 
primary  industries.  The  construction  indus- 


results  that  are  adequate  for  a  general 
discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
seasonally  unemployed. 

Data  on  the  number  of  “persons  without 
jobs  and  seeking  work”  were  obtained  from 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics;  refer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made  to  the  monthly 
survey  from  which  the  Bureau  obtains  this 
information.  Since  no  detailed  occupational 
information  is  available  for  the  “persons 
without  jobs  and  seeking  work,”  data  from 
another  source  were  substituted.  For  all 
other  characteristics,  the  data  on  “persons 
without  jobs  and  seeking  work”  were  used. 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  “persons  without 
jobs  and  seeking  work”  will  be  referred  to 
as  the  “unemployed”. 

TO  SEASONAL  UNEMPLOYMENT? 

try  accounts  for  41  per  cent  of  the  season¬ 
ally  unemployed,  although  it  comprises  only 
22  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  in  summer 
and  33  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  in 
winter.  The  construction,  primary  and  trans¬ 
portation  industries  account  for  70  per  cent 
of  the  seasonally  unemployed. 

Transportation,  public  utilities  and  the 
primary  industries  also  make  up  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  seasonal  “seekers”  than 
of  the  summer  or  winter  “seekers”.  The 
opposite  is  true  of  the  other  groups. 

Before  examining  the  other  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  seasonally  unemployed  in  more 
detail,  it  might  be  useful  to  compare  the 
industrial  distribution  of  the  employed  for 
the  same  dates  as  the  unemployed.  Chart 
11  shows  the  results  of  this  comparison. 

A  glance  at  Charts  10  and  11  will  show 
the  difference  in  the  contribution  of  the 
industry  groups  to  seasonal  unemployment 
relative  to  the  size  of  the  groups.  Only  con¬ 
struction,  transportation,  and  public  utilities 
contribute  more  to  seasonal  unemployment 
than  to  employment  during  the  winter.  It 
is  especially  true  of  construction,  which 
contributes  only  about  8  per  cent  of  total 
employment  in  the  winter  but  41  per  cent 
of  the  seasonally  unemployed.  The  trade- 
finance-insurance-service  group  contributes 
substantially  more  to  employment  than  to 
seasonal  unemployment. 
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Chart  10 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNEMPLOYED  MEN,  CANADA, 
AVERAGES  1958  -  1960 


SEASONALLY  UNEMPLOYED 


Construction 

Manufacturing 

Primary 

Trade,  Finance,  Insurance  &  Service 

Transportation  &  Public  Utilities 
No  Work  E  xperience 


SUMMER  1958-59 


WINTER  1959-60 


Source:  Labour  Force  Survey,  D.B.S.  Unpublished  data  tabulated  for  this  report. 


Chart  11 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYED  MEN,  CANADA, 
AVERAGES  1958  -  1960 


► 


Construction 


Pri  mary 


Trade,  Finance,  Insurance  &  Service 


Transportat 


ion  &  Public  Utilities 


Source:  Labour  Force  Survey,  D.B.S.  Unpublished  data  tabulated  for  this  report. 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  SEASONALLY  UNEMPLOYED 


The  “persons  without  jobs  and  seeking 
work”  (called  the  “unemployed”  in  this 
report)  are  classified  only  by  broad  occupa¬ 
tional  groups,  which,  for  various  technical 
reasons,  are  not  published.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  look  elsewhere  for  information 
on  the  occupational  characteristics  of  the 
seasonally  unemployed.  One  of  the  other 
series  on  unemployment  that  provides  detail 
by  occupation  is  the  series  on  registrations 
for  employment  at  National  Employment 
service  offices. 

In  order  to  test  the  consistency  of  these 
data,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
provided  a  special  tabulation  of  male  per¬ 
sons  without  jobs  and  seeking  work,  by 
broad  occupational  groups  for  summer 
troughs  and  winter  peaks.  These  men  com¬ 
pared  with  a  similar  occupational  grouping 
of  the  registrations  series.  The  two  series 
were  found  to  yield  almost  identical  dis¬ 
tribution  patterns,  although  the  actual  num¬ 
bers  were  considerably  different.  Hence,  all 
data  included  in  this  chapter  are  presented 
in  terms  of  percentage  distribution  only. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  effect  of  non- 
seasonal  factors,  the  data  were  averaged 
for  five  years,  i.e.,  the  troughs  were  averaged 
for  1954  to  1958  and  the  peaks  were 
averaged  for  1955  to  1959. 

Nearly  all  occupational  groups  are  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  seasonally  unemployed, 
but  some  groups  are  found  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  their  size  in  the  employed  sector 
would  indicate.  Those  occupations  that  are 
closely  associated  with  the  seasonal  indus¬ 
tries  are  generally  more  widely  distributed 
than  those  linked  with  non-seasonal  indus¬ 
tries.  The  most  noticeable  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  group  of  occupations.  Within  the 
construction  group,  however,  there  are  some 
trades  that  are  subject  to  wider  seasonal 
fluctuations  than  others. 

Table  1  shows  the  percentage  distribution 
of  the  seasonal  increases  in  registration  at 
National  Employment  offices  by  large  occu¬ 
pational  groups. 

Among  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  occu¬ 
pational  groups,  three  groups  predominate. 
These  are  the  occupations  in  construction, 
primary  industries  and  transportation.  Con¬ 
struction  and  the  primary  industries  also 
dominate  the  unskilled  group.  The  con¬ 
struction  occupations,  skilled,  semi-skilled, 
and  unskilled,  account  for  40  per  cent  of 
the  seasonal  increase  in  registrations. 

There  is  not  much  seasonal  variation 
among  the  different  “office”  groups  of  occu¬ 
pations.  However,  within  this  category  the 
“professional  and  managerial”  occupations 
register  the  smallest  increase  and  “sales” 
occupations  the  largest. 
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Each  occupational  group  shown  in  Table 
1  is  examined  in  more  detail  below. 

Service  Occupations 

Service  occupations  account  for  about  6 
per  cent  of  total  “seasonal”  registrations. 
The  seasonal  increase  in  unemployment  that 
originates  in  the  service  industry  is  not  as 
large  as  the  seasonality  of  employment  in 
the  industry  would  indicate.  This  is  because 
many  persons  who  work  in  summer  resorts, 
restaurants,  hotels,  amusement  centres,  etc., 
are  “seasonal”  workers.  They  work  or  look 
for  work  during  the  summer  peak  and  then 
leave  the  labour  force  in  early  fall.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  large  number  of 
students  who  find  employment  in  the  service 
industries  during  the  summer  months. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  increase 
in  registrations  from  summer  to  winter. 
For  the  group  as  a  whole  the  increase  is 
122  per  cent.  Cooks  and  kitchen  workers 
register  the  largest  increases,  238  per  cent 
for  the  former  and  222  per  cent  for  the 
latter  group.  The  smallest  increase,  92  per 
cent,  is  registered  by  the  building  service 
workers. 

Protective  service  workers  account  for  a 
very  large  part  of  the  registrations  in 
service  occupations  throughout  the  year; 
during  the  summer  months  they  represent 
nearly  half  of  the  total.  Larger  relative 
increases  among  the  other  groups  make  the 
protective  workers  appear  less  significant 
during  the  winter  months.  Nevertheless, 
they  represent  42  per  cent  of  the  winter 
registrations  in  the  service  group  and  38 
per  cent  of  the  seasonal  increase.  Table  2 
shows  this  in  more  detail. 

Table  1— Percentage  Distribution  of  the 
Seasonal  Increase  in  Male  Registrations  by 
Occupational  Group,  Canada,  Average 
1954-59 


Skilled  and  Semi-Skilled  Occupations 


Professional,  Semi-Professional  and  Managerial 

Clerical  and  Sale . 

Service . 

Primary  Industries . 

Manufacturing . 

Metalworking  and  Mechanical . .  . .  . 

Construction . 

Transportation . 

Miscellaneous . 

Unskilled  Occupations 

Pood  and  Tobacco . 

Lumber  and  Lumber  Products . 

Construction . 

Others . 

Total . 


Per  Cent 


0.8 

2.9 

6.0 

15.9 

1.7 

5.1 

18.4 

9.6 

2.0 


1.8 

5.4 
22.0 

8.4 


100.0 


SnT,iCE:  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission. 
Form  757. 


Table  l  Percentage  Distribution  of  Male  Registrations  in  Service  Occupations,  Canada, 

Average  1954-59 


Occupation 

Summer 

1954-58 

Winter 

1955-59 

Seasonally 

Unemployed 

Cooks  and  Chefs  (not  in  private  homes) 

8  6 

13.1 

Waiters . 

Kitchen  Workers. . . 

0 .  z 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service 

93 

Protective  Service . 

Building  Service  Workers  &  Porters 

23.2 

20.1 

Total  Service  Occupations.  . . 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  Form  757. 


Occupations  in  Primary  Industries 

Registrations  are  not  a  very  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  extent  of  unemployment  in 
agriculture  and  primary  fishing.  Workers 
in  agriculture  are  not  included  under  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  and  because 
of  their  location  in  relation  to  National 
Employment  Service  offices  are  less  likely 
to  register  for  employment  than  workers 
in  urban  areas.  Fishermen  are  now  covered 
by  the  Act  but  have  been  excluded  from 
these  calculations  because  they  are  entitled 
only  to  seasonal  benefits  and  came  under  the 
Act  only  in  1958.  Although  figures  on 
agriculture  and  fishing  are  included  in 
Table  3,  they  should  be  interpreted  with 
caution. 

Skilled  and  semi-skilled  loggers  and  bush- 
men  show  the  largest  increase  in  registra¬ 
tions  from  summer  to  winter,  increasing  by 
nearly  700  per  cent.  This  may  seem  some¬ 
what  peculiar  considering  that  logging  em¬ 
ployment  reaches  its  peak  in  early  winter, 
usually  December.  Employment  in  logging 
declines  very  rapidly  after  January  so  that 
by  March,  when  most  other  industries 
have  reached  their  troughs,  it  is  at  a  very 
low  level  indeed. 

Furthermore,  the  logging  industry  is  really 
made  up  of  two  quite  different  segments, 
the  Eastern  and  the  Pacific.  Eastern  logging 
has  its  peak  in  early  winter  and  trough  in 


May;  Pacific  logging  employment  reaches 
its  peak  in  October  and  November  and  its 
trough  in  February. 

Although  there  is  no  indication  that 
logging  employment  in  Canada  is  increas¬ 
ing  during  the  summer  months,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  more  of  the  annual  cut 
is  now  completed  between  September  and 
December  than  was  the  case  formerly. 
There  are  many  factors  involved  but  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  is  the  use  of  heavy 
mechanical  equipment  and  power  saws. 
Snow  was  of  considerable  advantage  when 
horses  were  used,  but  with  the  introduction 
of  trucks  it  has  become  an  obstacle. 

Table  3  shows  the  percentage  distribution 
of  summer  and  winter  registrations  as  well 
as  the  distribution  of  the  seasonal  increases 
for  the  primary  occupations.  Loggers  and 
bushmen  (skilled  and  semi-skilled)  account 
for  nearly  half  of  the  seasonal  increase  in 
registrations  in  primary  occupations.  Un¬ 
skilled  workers  in  lumbering  and  lumber 
products  account  for  another  34  per  cent. 

Manufacturing  Occupations 

Some  occupations  are  common  to  many 
industries,  others  are  peculiar  to  one  indus¬ 
try.  The  group  of  occupations  included  in 
Table  4  belong  to  the  latter  category.  All 
these  occupations  are  skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled,  since  the  registrations  in  the  unskilled 
group  are  reported  separately. 


Table  3 — Percentage  Distribution  of  Male  Registrations  in  Occupations  in  Primary 
Industries,  Canada,  Average  1954-59 


Occupation 

Summer 

1954-58 

Winter 

1955-59 

Seasonally 

Unemployed 

10.1 

7.0 

6.3 

30.5 

44.7 

47.9 

5.2 

4.5 

4.4 

4.5 

2.8 

2.  4 

5.6 

2.8 

2.2 

33.8 

34.0 

34. 1 

8.7 

3.0 

1.7 

1.6 

1.2 

1.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  Form  757. 
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Table  4— Percentage  Distribution  of  Male  Registrations  in  Manufacturing  Occupations, 

Canada,  Average  1954-59 


Occupation 

Summer 

1954-58 

Winter 

1955-59 

Seasonally 

Unemployed 

9.9 

18.0 

27.5 

14.4 

12.1 

9.2 

16.8 

15.4 

13.6 

2.9 

4.1 

5.6 

6,7 

5.9 

4.9 

2.6 

2.4 

2.1 

1.1 

1.4 

1.8 

9.5 

11.2 

13.3 

2.7 

6.2 

10.5 

21.7 

12.0 

0.7 

11.7 

11.3 

10.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  Form  757. 


As  a  group,  these  occupations  account 
for  less  than  5  per  cent  of  total  summer 
registrations  and  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
seasonal  increase.  There  is,  however,  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  seasonality 
of  the  registrations  among  the  various  sub¬ 
groups.  The  industries  associated  with  the 
primary  group  show  the  largest  increase 
from  summer  to  winter.  Registrations  in 
“food  and  tobacco”  increase  by  236  per 
cent  and  those  in  “stone  and  clay  products” 
by  329  per  cent.  The  lowest  increase  (54 
per  cent)  is  registered  by  workers  in  primary 
textile  occupations. 

No  single  industry  dominates  the  whole 
group,  but  “food  and  tobacco”  accounts  for 
about  28  per  cent  of  the  seasonal  increase. 
Table  4  shows  the  contribution  that  the 
various  industries  make  to  total  male  regis¬ 
trations  in  summer  and  winter,  and  to  the 
seasonally  unemployed. 

Metalworking  and  Mechanical  Occupations 

The  metalworking  and  mechanical  group 
of  occupations  accounts  for  about  13  per 
cent  of  summer  registrations,  7  per  cent  of 
winter  registrations  and  5  per  cent  of  the 
seasonal  increase.  Although  most  of  these 
occupations  do  not  show  large  increases 


in  registrations  from  summer  to  winter, 
sheet-metal  workers  and  automobile  mech¬ 
anics  show  increases  of  more  than  200  per 
cent.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  sheet-metal 
workers  enumerated  in  the  1951  Census 
were  attached  to  the  construction  industry, 
and  this  might  account  for  the  large  increase 
in  registrations  of  sheet-metal  workers  from 
summer  to  winter.  One  would  not  expect 
much  seasonality  in  the  registrations  of 
sheet-metal  workers  attached  to  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  since  there  is  little 
seasonal  variation  of  employment  in  this 
industry. 

Table  5  shows  the  percentage  distribution 
of  summer  and  winter  registrations  in  the 
metalworking  and  mechanical  occupations. 

Construction  Occupations,  Skilled  and  Semi-Skilled 

Registrations  in  the  skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  construction  occupations  account  for 
about  8  per  cent  of  summer  registrations, 
15  per  cent  of  winter  registrations  and  18 
per  cent  of  the  seasonal  increase.  If  the 
unskilled  construction  workers  are  added 
to  the  group,  the  contribution  of  the  con¬ 
struction  occupations  to  the  seasonal  in¬ 
crease  is  more  than  40  per  cent. 


Table  5— Percentage  Distribution  of  Male  Registrations  in  Metalworking  and  Mechanical 

Occupations,  Canada,  Average  1954-59 


Occupation 

Summer 

Winter 

Seasonally 

1954-58 

1955-59 

Unemployed 

Machinists,  and  Tool  and  Diemakers 

9.9 

Other  Machine  Shopworkers . 

Sheet  Metal  Workers. . 

2.4 

6.2 

11.1 

19.8 

8.2 

Welders  and  Flame  Cutters . 

Other  Metalworking  Occupations 

24.3 

22.1 

Stationary  Engineers  and  Firemen. 

Millwrights . 

Automobile  Mechanics . 

3.4 

19.1 

15.1 

Other  Mechanics . 

13.0 

6.3 

14.0 

Electricians . 

Total  Metalworking  and  Mechanical 

8.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  Form  757. 
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The  increases  in  registrations  in  construc¬ 
tion  occupations  from  summer  to  winter  are 
so  large  that  it  might  be  useful  to  show 
them  for  each  subgroup.  Table  6  gives  the 
percentage  increases  from  summer  to  win¬ 
ter  for  skilled  and  semi-skilled  construction 
occupations. 


Table  6 — Percentage  Increases  in  Male  Regis¬ 
trations  in  Construction  Occupations, 
Canada,  Average  1954-59 


Occupation 

Percentage 
Increase 
from 
Summer 
to  Winter 

Construction  Machinery  Operations^. . 

Bricklayers  and  Tile  Setters . 

Carpenters  .  . 

759.1 
1,020.8 
661  5 

Cement  and  Concrete  Finishers . 

Painters,  Construction  and  Maintenance. . . 
Plasterers . 

745.7 
575. 5 
1,165.6 

193. 1 

479.2 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters . 

Others . 

Total . 

605. 6 

Source:  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission, 
Form  757. 

d)  Average  for  two  years  only. 


As  can  be  seen  from  Table  6,  there  is 
considerable  variation  among  the  construc¬ 
tion  workers  tin  the  summer-to-winter  in¬ 
crease  in  registrations.  The  workers  whose 
type  of  work  is  affected  most  directly  by 
the  weather  show  the  largest  increases  in 
registrations,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  the 
plasterers  and  bricklayers  show  the  largest 
while  the  plumbers  show  the  smallest 
increases. 

Table  7  shows  the  percentage  distribution 
of  registrations  in  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
construction  occupations.  Not  all  the  occu¬ 
pations  are  included,  since  some  occupations 
common  to  many  industries  are  difficult  to 
link  with  one  industry.  Electricians,  sheet- 
metal  workers  and  foremen  are  examples. 
On  the  basis  of  the  1951  Census,  however, 


the  occupations  in  Table  7  account  for 
about  84  per  cent  of  the  employment  in 
construction  occupations. 

Carpenters  dominate  the  registrations  in 
construction  occupations,  accounting  for  50 
per  cent  of  the  summer  total.  This  simply 
reflects  the  numerical  importance  of  car¬ 
penters  among  the  construction  occupations. 
According  to  the  1951  Census,  carpenters 
accounted  for  50  per  cent  of  the  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  construction  workers  in  the 
occupational  groups  included  in  Table  7. 

Transportation  Occupations 

Registrations  in  transportation  occupa¬ 
tions  account  for  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the 
increase  in  registrations  from  summer  to 
winter.  Taxi,  truck  and  tractor  drivers 
account  for  82  per  cent  of  the  increase  in 
the  transportation  group.  Table  8  shows 
the  summer,  winter  and  the  seasonal  in¬ 
crease  in  registrations  averaged  for  the 
period  1954  to  1959. 

The  increase  in  registrations  in  transpor¬ 
tation  occupations  from  summer  to  winter 
is  very  large.  For  the  group  as  a  whole  it 
amounts  to  355  per  cent;  it  is  379  per 
cent  for  the  taxi,  truck  and  tractor  drivers, 
and  127  per  cent  for  the  routemen. 

Although  not  included  in  Table  8,  seamen 
are  in  an  occupation  that  is  subject  to 
large  seasonal  variations.  Registrations  by 
seamen  increase  by  more  than  700  per  cent 
from  summer  to  winter. 

Employment  in  “water  transportation”  is 
subject  to  rather  wide  seasonal  variations, 
since  the  inland  sector  of  this  industry  is 
inactive  during  the  winter  months.  Land 
transportation  facilities  are  also  affected 
in  large  measure  by  the  seasonal  lull  in 
activity  in  the  winter  because  of  a  drop 
in  demand  for  their  services. 

Unskilled  Occupations 

Registrations  of  men  in  unskilled  occupa¬ 
tions  account  for  32  per  cent  of  summer 


Table  7— Percentage  Distribution  of  Male  Registrations  in  Construction  Occupations,  Canada 

Average  1951-59 


Occupation 

Summer 

1954-58 

Winter 

1955-59 

Seasonally 

Unemployed 

Construction  Machine  Operators^) . 

8.2 

9.9 

10.1 

Bricklayers  and  Tilesetters . 

4.6 

7.3 

7. 7 

Carpenters . 

50.5 

53.9 

54.4 

Cement  and  Concrete  Finishers . 

1.8 

2.1 

2. 1 

Painters,  Construction  and  Maintenance . 

10.9 

10.3 

10.3 

Plasterers . 

1.2 

2.1 

2.3 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters . 

11.1 

4.9 

3.9 

Other  Construction  Workers . 

11.7 

9.5 

9.2 

Total  Construction  Occupations . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Socrce:  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  Form  757. 
0)  Average  for  two  years  only. 
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Table  8— Percentage  Distribution  of  Male  Registrations  in  Transportation  Occupations, 

Canada,  Average  1954-59 


Occupation 

Summer 

1954-58 

Winter 

1955-59 

Seasonally 

Unemployed 

9.7 

4.9 

3.5 

76.8 

80.7 

81.9 

13.5 

14.4 

14.6 

Total  Transportation . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission,  Form  757. 


and  36  per  cent  of  winter  registrations.  They 
represent  37  per  cent  of  the  seasonal  in¬ 
crease.  Registrations  in  these  occupations 
increase  by  nearly  300  per  cent  from  sum¬ 
mer  to  winter.  Labourers  in  lumbering  and 
lumber  products  and  construction  occupa¬ 


tions  represent  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
winter  registrations  in  the  unskilled  occupa¬ 
tions.  Registrations  by  the  remainder  of  the 
unskilled  group  increased  by  about  143  per 
cent  or  less  than  half  the  increase  of 
construction  and  forestry. 


HOW  SKILLED  ARE  THE  SEASONALLY  UNEMPLOYED? 


Is  there  any  association  between  the  level 
of  skill  and  seasonality?  If  registrations  are 
taken  as  an  indication,  then  skill  level  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  important  factor.  The 
most  important  link  seems  to  be  the  indus¬ 
try,  and  within  the  industry  the  association 
appears  to  be  with  the  weather.  This  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  construction  industry. 


If  the  registrations  in  construction  and 
lumbering  and  lumber  products  occupations 
are  excluded  from  both  the  skilled  and 
unskilled  group,  the  increase  from  summer 
to  winter  is  somewhat  less  for  the  unskilled 
group  (143  per  cent)  than  for  the  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  group  (155  per  cent). 


HOW  OLD  ARE  THE  SEASONALLY  UNEMPLOYED? 


Generally  speaking,  the  seasonally  unem¬ 
ployed  are  somewhat  older  than  the  summer 
unemployed.  This  difference,  however,  is 
nearly  all  the  result  of  the  large  influx 
of  students  into  the  labour  force  for  short 
periods  during  the  summer  months,  added 
to  those  who  have  finished  their  studies  in 
June  and  are  entering  the  labour  force  on 
a  more  permanent  basis. 

The  seasonal  factor  has  a  different  impact 
on  the  different  age  groups.  This  is  shown 
in  Table  9. 

The  two  age  groups  that  show  the  largest 
increases  because  of  the  seasonal  factor  are 
the  25  to  44  and  45  to  64  age  groups;  the 
very  young  and  very  old  members  of  the 
labour  force  are  least  affected. 


Comparisons  of  this  kind  are  always 
suspect  unless  something  is  known  about 
the  relative  positions  of  groups  before  the 
time  for  which  the  comparisons  are  being 
made.  Therefore,  rates  of  unemployment 
for  the  various  age  groups  for  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  are  given  in  the  last  two 
columns  of  Table  9. 

In  spite  of  the  relatively  small  seasonal 
increase  in  the  young  group  of  “seekers,” 
the  winter  unemployment  ratio  is  still  much 
higher  for  this  age  group  than  for  any  of 
the  other  groups.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  the  unemployment  rate  drops  with 
age,  the  rate  of  the  25  and  over  groups 
being  less  than  half  that  of  the  “under  20” 
group. 


Table  9  Summer-to- Winter  Increase  in  Unemployment,  and  Percentage  of  Labour  Force 
Unemployed  in  Summer  and  in  Winter,  Canada,  Both  Sexes,  by  Age  Group 


Age  Group 

Summer-to- 
Winter  Increase 
5- Year  Average 
(1954-59) 

Unemployed 
in  Summer, 

5- Year  Average 
(1954-59) 

Unemployed 
in  Winter, 

5- Year  Average 
(1954-59) 

14-19 . 

% 

% 

% 

6.6 

12.8 

3.8 

9.4 

2.2 

6.0 

65  and  over . 

2.2 

5.9 

All  ages .  . 

2.5 

3.0 

5.5 

7.0 

Source:  Labour  Force  Survey,  D.B.S. 
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The  seasonal  unemployment  problem  is 
essentially  a  “male”  problem,  but  it  was 
thought  useful  to  examine  the  effect  of 
the  inclusion  of  women  in  the  above  ratios. 
Unfortunately,  data  on  the  “seekers”  by 
age  group  are  not  broken  down  for  the  two 
sexes.  A  special  tabulation  obtained  from 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  suggests 


that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the 
tables  would  not  change  the  relationship 
among  the  age  groups  to  any  significant 
degree.  Because  of  the  high  proportion  of 
young  women  among  the  female  unem¬ 
ployed,  their  exclusion  would  slightly  reduce 
the  ration  of  the  “under  20”  to  the  other 
age  groups. 


REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SEASONALLY  UNEMPLOYED 


Since  climate  is  the  principal  cause  of 
seasonal  unemployment,  the  seasonally  un¬ 
employed  are  found  in  all  regions  of 
Canada.  Some  industries  are  more  affected 
by  the  weather  than  others,  so  the  type  of 
industries  that  predominate  in  a  particular 
region  will  determine  the  extent  of  seasonal 
unemployment.  A  region  with  a  large  part 
of  its  labour  force  engaged  in  the  primary 
industries,  construction  and  transportation 
will  likely  have  considerable  seasonal  unem¬ 
ployment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  region 
has  its  labour  force  primarily  engaged  in 
a  varied  manufacturing  industry,  its  sea¬ 
sonal  unemployment  problem  will  likely  be 
less  severe. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  regions 
with  the  largest  seasonal  problem  are  the 
Prairie,  Quebec  and  Atlantic  regions.  On¬ 
tario  is  least  affected  by  the  seasonal  factor. 
The  milder  climate  on  the  West  Coast  partly 
offsets  the  fact  that  the  region  is  heavily 
dependent  upon  primary  industries. 

Seasonal  unemployment  is  closely  linked 
with  other  types  of  unemployment.  It  might 
be  useful,  therefore,  to  examine  the  rates 
of  “general”  unemployment  for  the  various 


regions  during  the  summer  and  winter. 
Table  10  shows  the  ratio  of  “seekers” 
to  the  labour  force  for  the  past  five  years 
in  the  various  regions. 

Table  10— Percentage  of  Labour  Force  Unem¬ 
ployed  in  Summer  and  Winter,  Canada  and 
the  Five  Regions,  Both  Sexes,  5- Year  Average 
(1954-1959). 


— 

Unemployed 
in  Summer 

Unemployed 
in  Winter 

% 

% 

Atlantic . 

4.0 

13.4 

Quebec . 

4.0 

10.6 

Ontario . 

2.5 

5.1 

Prairie . 

1.2 

5.1 

Pacific . 

3.2 

7.0 

Canada . 

2.9 

7.6 

Source:  Labour  Force  Survey,  D.B.S. 


The  Maritime  and  Quebec  regions  have 
the  highest  “rates”  of  unemployment  in 
summer  and  winter;  the  Prairie  and  Ontario 
regions  have  the  lowest.  The  winter  rates  in 
the  Prairie  and  Ontario  regions  are  not 
much  higher  than  the  summer  rates  in  the 
Maritime  and  Quebec  regions. 


HOW  LONG  ARE  SEASONALLY  UNEMPLOYED  SEEKING  WORK? 


There  is  no  definite  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Many  persons  who  are  laid  off  for 
seasonal  reasons  find  work  in  other  indus¬ 
tries  or  other  firms  in  the  same  industry 
almost  immediately  while  others  may  look 
for  work  for  three  or  four  months.  Even 
during  the  winter  months,  the  labour  market 
is  an  active  place.  Jobs  disappear  and  new 
ones  are  created.  People  leave  jobs  through 
retirement,  injury,  emigration  or  death. 
These  jobs  have  to  be  filled.  Surpluses  of 
certain  skills  may  be  partly  offset  by  short¬ 
ages  of  other  skills.  During  the  winter 
months,  however,  the  time  required  for 
people  to  find  a  job  lengthens  considerably. 

Table  11  shows  the  percentage  distribu¬ 
tion  of  “persons  without  jobs  and  seeking 
work”  by  number  of  months  looking  for 
work  in  July  and  March. 

In  July,  31  per  cent  of  the  “seekers”  had 
looked  for  work  for  more  than  three  months 
but  in  March,  when  unemployment  reaches 
its  peak,  40  per  cent  had  looked  for  this 


Table  11 — Percentage  Distribution  of  Unem¬ 
ployed  in  July  and  March,  Canada,  Both 
Sexes,  by  Number  of  Months  Looking  for 
Work. 


Months 

Looking  for  Work 

Unemployed 
in  July 
1954-58 
(5-Year 
Average) 

Unemployed 
in  March 
1955-59 
(5- Year 
Average) 

% 

% 

Under  1 . 

35.9 

18.5 

1  to  3 . 

32.5 

41.3 

4  to  6 . 

14.2 

30.5 

7  and  over . 

17.3 

9.7 

Total . 

99.9 

100.0 

Soubce:  Labour  Force  Survey,  D.B.S. 


length  of  time.  At  the  other  extreme,  36 
per  cent  of  the  July  “seekers”  had  looked 
for  work  for  less  than  one  month  but  only 
18  per  cent  of  the  March  “seekers”  fell 
into  this  category. 
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Table  12  shows  the  relative  position  of 
the  different  “time”  groups  at  the  trough 
(July)  and  the  peak  (March).  It  does  not 
show  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
same  “time”  groups  from  trough  to  peak. 
The  table  shows  the  average  percentage 
increases  that  have  taken  place  from  July 
to  the  following  March  over  the  five-year 
period. 


Table  12 — JuSy-fo-March  Increase  In  Dura¬ 
tion  of  Unemployment,  Canada,  Both  Sexes 


Months  Looking  for  Work 

July-to-March 

Increase 

(5-Year 

Average, 

1954-59) 

% 

Under  1 . 

25  0 

1  to  3 . 

20fi  fi 

4  to  6 . 

420  0 

7  and  over . 

40  0 

Total . 

144.6 

Source:  Labour  Force  Survey,  D.B.S. 


Very  little  increase  takes  place  in  the 
“under  1  month”  group  and  the  “7  months 
and  over”  group,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many,  if  any,  of  the  seasonally 
unemployed  are  in  those  two  “time”  groups 


in  March.  The  bulk  of  the  seasonally  unem¬ 
ployed  will  by  the  month  of  March  have 
been  looking  for  work  at  least  two  months 
and  most  for  probably  three  to  four  months. 

It  is  helpful  to  trace  the  pattern  of  the 
“seekers”  as  they  move  through  the  various 
“time”  groups  from  summer  trough  to  win¬ 
ter  peak.  The  “under  1  month”  group 
increases  slowly  until  September,  then  very 
rapidly  to  December.  There  is  very  little 
increase  from  December  to  January;  the 
group  declines  quickly  after  January.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  seasonally 
unemployed  are  already  in  the  “pool”  by 
January  and  that  seasonal  layoffs  are  com¬ 
ing  to  an  end.  From  then  on  the  shifts  are 
fewer  and  the  duration  of  unemployment 
becomes  longer.  The  “1  to  3  months”  group 
increases  from  December  to  February  and 
then  declines  while  the  “4  to  6  months” 
group  does  not  begin  to  increase  until 
January,  showing  the  largest  increase  from 
February  to  March.  This  group  does  not 
begin  to  decline  until  after  April. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the 
seasonally  unemployed  in  relation  to  dura¬ 
tion  of  unemployment,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  seasonal  groups  that  make 
these  “duration”  series  behave  in  this  way. 


Unemployment  in  the  United  States  drop¬ 
ped  in  April  by  550,000  to  3.7  million _ 

approximately  double  the  normal  seasonal 
decline  for  the  month. 

As  a  result,  the  seasonally  adjusted  rate 
of  unemployment  fell  to  5.0  per  cent  from 
5.4  per  cent  the  month  before. 

Most  of  the  improvement  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  occurred  among  adult  men,  the  group 
that  accounted  for  most  of  the  increase  in 
the  previous  month. 

Total  employment  increased  by  1.9  mil¬ 
lion  over  the  month  to  66.2  million  in 
April,  about  850,000  above  the  year-ago 
level. 

During  the  month  sharp  rises  in  employ¬ 
ment  occurred  in  agriculture  and  construc¬ 
tion  and  there  was  a  substantial  pickup  in 
pre-Easter  trade. 

Several  hard-goods  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  reported  employment  declines  larger 
than  is  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  workers  on  nonfarm  pay¬ 
rolls  increased  by  600,000  over  the  month 
to  53.0  million  in  April,  mainly  as  a  result 
of  brisk  activity  in  the  construction  trade. 

The  employment  increases  in  construc¬ 
tion  (285,000)  and  trade  (225,000)  were 
both  exceptionally  large  for  the  month  and 


reflected  the  upsurge  in  building  activity 
and  consumer  buying. 

In  contrast  to  the  gains,  the  number  of 
factory  jobs  dropped  by  100,000  to  16.4 
million  in  April. 

Long-term  unemployment — 15  weeks  or 
more — was  unchanged  over  the  month  at 
1.2  million  in  April.  All  of  the  reduction 
in  unemployment  occurred  among  workers 
jobless  from  one  to  three  months,  including 
many  normally  employed  in  outdoor 
industries. 


In  Great  Britain  during  March,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  civilian  employment  was 
estimated  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to 
have  increased  by  5,000  to  23,343,000. 

The  largest  increases  occurred  in  con¬ 
struction  and  in  the  metals,  engineering  and 
vehicles  group  of  industries.  There  were 
reductions  in  coal  mining,  agriculture, 
cotton,  railways,  shipbuilding  and  ship 
repairing. 

On  April  11,  there  were  391,000  persons 
registered  as  being  completely  unemployed; 
10,000  temporarily  out  of  work.  Between 
March  14  and  April  11,  unemployment  fell 
by  22,000. 
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Older  Workers 


Moose  Jaw  Studies  Older  People  s  Needs 

Delegates  to  three-day  regional  conference  discuss  flexible  retirement,  problem 
of  the  older  worker,  maintenance  of  economic  security,  health  and  welfare  needs, 
preparation  for  retirement,  and  housing,  recreational  and  educational  needs 


A  three-day  regional  conference  on  the 
needs  of  senior  citizens  was  held  in  Moose 
Jaw,  Sask.,  on  May  17,  18  and  19. 

Under  the  general  chairmanship  of 
Judge  Harold  W.  Pope,  the  delegates  dis¬ 
cussed  such  questions  as  flexible  retirement, 
the  problem  of  the  older  worker,  mainten¬ 
ance  of  economic  security,  preparation  for 
retirement,  health  and  welfare  needs,  and 
housing,  recreational  and  educational  needs. 

The  conference  was  arranged  by  a  plan¬ 
ning  committee  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Fred  C.  Heal,  a  local  physician,  and 
Mrs.  Kay  Larter,  social  worker,  chairman 
and  secretary,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Moose  Jaw  Ministerial  Association.  Acting 
as  consultant  was  Miss  Lola  Wilson.  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Saskatchewan  Government’s  study 
of  the  aged  and  long-term  illness. 

In  the  keynote  address,  Dr.  Keith  Stuart, 
Senior  Medical  Specialist,  Ontario  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  stressed  that 
arbitrarily  turning  people  out  to  pasture  at 
a  specific  chronological  age  was  both  wrong 
and  harmful  to  the  individual  and  to  society 
in  general.  He  pointed  out  that  some  elderly 
persons  could  compete  favourably  with 
younger  persons  in  doing  heavy  physical 
labour.  Others  could  do  many  lighter  jobs 
where  painstaking  and  exacting  care  was 
needed.  He  thought  such  people  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  work  as  long  as 
they  were  capable  and  desirous  of  doing  so. 

Dr.  Stuart  said  that  Canada  needed  the 
skills  of  its  older  people  and  that  it  was 
a  waste  of  valuable  manpower  to  place 
persons  on  the  retirement  shelf  when  they 
still  had  skills  and  knowledge  to  contribute 
to  the  productive  sector  of  society. 

Wesley  G.  Bolstad,  Budget  Bureau, 
Saskatchewan  Government,  himself  a  young 
man,  described  as  wrong  the  attitude  of 
our  society  that  idolized  youth  and  rele¬ 
gated  older  persons  to  a  low  status.  He 
stressed  that  many  older  people  could  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  society  if  given 
the  opportunity. 

Dr.  Keith  A.  Yonge,  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychiatry,  University  of  Alberta, 
explained  the  need  of  the  older  person  to 
be  integrated  with  his  environment. 

A  recent  survey  had  shown  that  there 
were  some  3,700  persons  aged  65  or  over 
in  the  city  of  Moose  Jaw,  approximately 


11.3  per  cent  of  the  population  compared 
with  a  provincial  figure  of  8.9  per  cent 
and  a  national  figure  of  7.7  per  cent.  The 
1956  Census  had  revealed  a  population  of 
8,284  persons  aged  45  or  over  in  Moose 
Jaw. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  large  attendance, 
intense  interest,  and  determination  of  the 
delegates  that  knowledge  of  these  statistics 
had  provided  an  impetus  to  positive  action 
on  behalf  of  older  persons  in  the  Moose 
Jaw  area. 

The  social  and  economic  problem  of  the 
older  worker  was  introduced  by  Len  Douse, 
Chief,  Division  on  Older  Workers,  Civilian 
Rehabilitation  Branch,  Federal  Department 
of  Labour.  He  outlined  the  complexities  of 
the  problem  and  described  the  Minister  of 
Labour’s  campaign  to  create  a  more  favour¬ 
able  employment  climate  for  older  workers. 
He  pointed  out  that  efforts  by  local  officials 
of  the  National  Employment  Service  to 
persuade  employers  to  raise  or  remove 
unnecessary  age  barriers  in  hiring  were  hav¬ 
ing  favourable  results.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Department  of  Labour  was  carrying  out 
a  continuing  educational  program  and 
developing  research  and  study  into  many 
aspects  of  the  problem.  As  a  result  of  these 
joint  efforts,  Mr.  Douse  explained,  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  finding  ways  and  means 
of  minimizing  the  problem  was  becoming 
evident  among  employers,  organized  labour, 
and  the  public  generally.  He  stressed  the 
need  for  community  action  in  this  field. 

The  last  day  of  the  conference  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministerial  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Moose  Jaw  at  their  fifth  annual 
Pastoral  Clinical  Institute  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Rev.  H.  E.  Fennell,  Hospital 
Chaplain,  Moose  Jaw  Presbytery,  the  United 
Church.  Principal  speakers  at  this  session 
were  Rev.  Aubrey  W.  Ingram,  Associate 
Pastor,  Zion  Church,  Moose  Jaw,  and  Rev. 
H.  G.  Tuttle,  Secretary,  Department  of  Pen¬ 
sions,  United  Church  of  Canada,  Toronto. 

The  Moose  Jaw  Regional  Conference 
provided  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
activity  that  can  be  stimulated  by  com¬ 
munity  co-operation  in  dealing  with  a 
social  problem.  As  a  result  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions,  a  continuing  committee  is  being 
established  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
setting  in  motion  the  activities  suggested  at 
the  conference. 
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Women's  Bureau 


U.N.  Commission  on  Status  of  Women 

At  14th  session,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  April,  discusses  several  aspects  of 
question  of  improvement  of  economic  opportunities  for  women:  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  vocational  training  for  women,  women  in  the  Civil  Service,  retirement  age 


At  its  14th  session,  held  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  March  28  to  April  14,  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  discussed  several  aspects  of  the 
question  of  the  improvement  of  economic 
opportunities  for  women. 

Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work 

A  representative  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization  reported  that  between 
January  1,  1958  and  February  1,  1960,  eight 
countries  had  ratified  the  Convention  con¬ 
cerning  equal  remuneration  for  men  and 
women  for  work  of  equal  value,  bringing  to 
32  the  total  number  of  ratifications.  Peru 
was  the  last  country  to  do  so,  having  sub¬ 
mitted  ratification  on  February  1,  1960. 

Despite  widespread  official  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
the  past  decade  has  seen  little  narrowing 
of  the  differential  between  the  wages  of 
men  and  women,  she  said.  Further  study 
and  action  was  urged  in  relation  to  factors 
that  contribute  to  the  lower  level  of 
women’s  wages.  The  factors  underlined 
were  the  limited  employment  opportunities 
for  women  that  result  from  social  and 
economic  circumstances,  the  frequent  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  vocational  education  for  girls 
and  a  romantic  and  unrealistic  attitude 
towards  work  on  the  part  of  large  numbers 
of  women. 

Job  evaluation  is  being  used  increasingly 
as  a  means  of  determining  the  rate  for  the 
job,  but  the  Commission  was  reminded 
that  job  evaluation  in  itself  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  Without  a  diversified  approach 
to  the  question  through  education  and  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  in  situations  in  which 
women  are  employed,  job  evaluation  might 
lead  to  such  abuses  as  the  classification  of 
certain  jobs  as  women’s  work  and  therefore 
subject  to  lower  rates  of  pay. 

Vocational  Training 

Several  delegates  stressed  the  importance 
of  recruiting  and  training  more  women  in 
technical  occupations,  and  a  resolution  deal¬ 
ing  with  needed  emphases  in  the  vocational 
guidance  and  training  of  girls  was  adopted. 
It  recommended  that  governments  take  all 
steps  within  their  power  to  bring  about  a 
rapid  and  substantial  improvement  in  the 


vocational  preparation,  guidance  and  train¬ 
ing  of  girls  and  women.  The  ILO  was 
asked  to  give  continuing  priority  to  the 
question  and  to  report  to  an  early  session 
of  the  Commission  on  the  situation  in  the 
different  countries  as  well  as  on  its  own 
work  in  this  area. 

Women  in  the  Civil  Service 

In  discussing  a  report  on  women  in  public 
services  and  functions,  the  Commission 
noted  the  similarity  in  the  distribution  of 
women  in  public  services  with  that  existing 
elsewhere  in  the  labour  force:  the  great 
majority  engaged  in  clerical  work  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  in  the  higher  levels  of 
administration  or  the  diplomatic  service. 
The  report  revealed  a  continuing  tendency 
in  the  public  service  to  regard  the  tradi¬ 
tional  feminine  occupations  as  offering  the 
most  suitable  employment  for  women. 
Delegates  agreed  that,  based  upon  custom 
rather  than  law,  even  in  this  present-day 
industrialized  society,  such  traditional  dif¬ 
ferences  persist  long  past  their  usefulness. 
However,  modern  governments,  with  an 
ever-widening  range  of  occupations  within 
the  scope  of  their  jurisdiction,  have  a  uni¬ 
que  opportunity  to  pioneer  in  the  utilization 
of  womanpower.  Governments  were  urged 
to  give  leadership  in  breaking  down  the 
barriers  that  prevent  women’s  entry  into 
fields  that  traditionally  have  been  closed 
to  them  and  that  impede  their  opportunities 
for  advancement.  The  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  that,  with  the  increasing  employ¬ 
ment  of  married  women  in  civil  service 
positions,  measures  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
they  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  equality  with 
other  employees. 

Age  of  Retirement 

A  resolution  was  adopted  inviting  the 
ILO  to  make  a  study  of  the  age  of  retire¬ 
ment  for  women  and  their  rights  to  pension. 
The  subject  had  been  discussed  at  length 
in  two  previous  sessions,  but  there  had 
remained  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  age  of  retirement 
for  women  should  be  the  same  as  or  lower 
than  for  men.  It  was  hoped  that  further 
enquiry  by  the  ILO  might  cast  new  light 
on  the  question. 
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From  the  Labour  Gazette,  June  1910 


50  Years  Ago  This  Month 

Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  Canada's  needs  and  equipment  for 
industrial  training  and  technical  education.  Minister  of  Labour  recommends 
that  Commission  pursue  its  investigations  in  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Europe 


As  a  sequel  to  a  resolution  regarding 
technical  training  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  December  1909  (L.G.,  Jan., 
p.  50),  an  order-in-council  was  passed  in 
June  1910  appointing  a  Royal  Commission 
“to  inquire  into  the  needs  and  present  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominion  as  respects  industrial 
training  and  technical  education,  and  into 
the  systems  and  methods  of  technical  in¬ 
struction  obtaining  in  other  countries.” 

The  commission  consisted  of  a  chairman, 
James  W.  Robertson,  CMG.,  LL.D.,  Mont¬ 
real,  and  six  members:  one  from  Sydney, 
N.S.,  one  from  Montreal,  two  from  Toronto, 
one  from  Berlin,  Ont.,  and  one  from 
Winnipeg. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  recommended 
that  the  commissioners  “be  instructed  and 
empowered  to  pursue  their  investigations  at 
such  localities  as  may  appear  necessary,  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
United  States  of  America,  France,  Germany, 
and,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister, 
elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe.” 

The  Labour  Gazette  of  June  1910,  in 
which  the  appointment  of  the  commission 
was  reported,  said  that  that  body  was 
expected  to  “enter  upon  its  labours”  early 
in  July,  first  touring  Canada  from  coast  to 
coast,  then  visiting  the  United  States,  and 
later  the  European  countries  mentioned.  It 
was  expected  that  it  would  take  at  least 
a  year  to  finish  its  work. 

Reporting  on  the  progress  of  railway 
construction,  the  Gazette  said  that  it  was 
expected  that  in  1910  about  1,500  miles  of 
new  lines  would  be  laid,  which  was  about 
the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  It  added 
that  it  was  estimated  that  during  the  next 
five  years  about  7,000  miles  of  new  lines 
would  be  completed  and  brought  into  oper¬ 
ation. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Steamship  service 
between  England  and  Canada  was  opened 
on  May  13,  1910,  when  the  S.S.  Royal 
Edward  sailed  from  Avonmouth  for  Mont¬ 
real. 

The  Labour  Gazette’s  correspondent  at 
Amherst,  N.S.,  said  in  his  report  in  the 
June  issue:  “The  strike  at  Springhill  is  the 
one  dark  spot  on  the  labour  situation.  It 
has  now  lasted  for  10  months.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  operating  the  mines  with  a  working 


staff  of  about  200  men,  but  the  men  only 
remain  as  a  general  rule  for  a  few  months.” 
(L.G.,  Aug.  1959,  p.  815)  (This  strike  was 
destined  not  to  end  officially  until  May  27, 
1911). 

The  Gazette’s  Toronto  correspondent 
reported  that  the  civic  free  labour  bureau 
for  finding  work  for  the  unemployed  had 
ceased  to  function,  “being  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  under  present  conditions.” 

The  same  correspondent  said  that  farm 
labour  was  in  demand,  and  that  the  provin¬ 
cial  Department  of  Colonization  had  re¬ 
ported  the  placing  of  1,100  men  so  far 
that  season,  with  applications  for  300  more 
still  on  hand.  But  he  added  that  “in  view 
of  the  keen  competition  for  their  services 
from  the  manufacturers,  who  offered  higher 
wages,  it  was  difficult  to  induce  immigrants 
to  engage  with  farmers.” 

During  the  month  of  April  1910  a  total 
of  48,267  immigrants  arrived  in  Canada, 
compared  with  a  total  of  24,237  in  April 

1909.  Of  the  immigrants  who  arrived  in 

1910,  those  who  came  by  ocean  ports  num¬ 
bered  27,824,  while  the  remaining  20,443 
came  from  the  United  States. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  a  total  of  7,209  homesteaders 
took  up  land  in  the  western  provinces  in 
April.  Of  this  total,  4,240  settled  in  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  and  of  these,  1,360  came  from 
various  parts  of  Canada,  572  of  them  being 
already  residents  of  Saskatchewan.  Ontario 
contributed  429,  Quebec  160,  and  Manitoba 
156. 

Of  those  who  came  from  other  countries 
to  take  up  homesteads  in  Saskatchewan, 
1,364  were  Americans,  529  were  English, 
113  Scottish,  and  41  were  Irish. 

The  Labour  Gazette  reported  that  one 
of  the  acts  passed  at  the  previous  session  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Saskatchewan 
had  been  the  Factories  Act.  This  act,  the 
Gazette  said  “forbids  the  employment  of 
children  under  the  age  of  14  in  factories, 
and  the  employment  of  youths  between  the 
age  of  14  and  16  and  of  young  girls 
between  the  age  of  14  and  18  in  dangerous 
and  unwholesome  establishments,  a  list  of 
which  is  given  in  a  schedule.  Hours  of 
labour  for  women,  young  girls  and  youths 
are  limited  to  eight  in  any  one  day,  and  to 
45  in  any  one  week”. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR  ORGANIZATION 


44th  Conference:  Agenda  and  Delegation 

Conference,  which  opened  June  1,  was  to  hold  second  discussions  on  two  subjects 
with  view  to  approving  two  international  instruments.  Canada,  with  25-member 
delegation,  among  80  ILO  member  countries  represented  at  the  annua!  meeting 


Second  discussions  were  to  be  held  and 
draft  instruments  submitted  on  two  sub¬ 
jects  at  the  44th  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ference,  in  Geneva  June  1  to  23.  Canada 
was  represented  by  a  25-member  delegation. 

Protection  of  workers  against  ionizing 
radiations,  and  consultation  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  public  authorities  and  workers’ 
and  employers’  organizations  at  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  national  levels  were  the  two  sub¬ 
jects  for  second  discussion.  They  underwent 
first  discussions  at  the  1959  Conference. 

First  discussion  was  scheduled  on  “reduc¬ 
tion  of  hours  of  work.”  The  1958  Con¬ 
ference  held  a  general  discussion  on  this 
subject. 

Assistant  Deputy  Minister  George  V. 
Haythorne  is  head  of  the  Canadian  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Conference.  Paul  Goulet,  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Deputy  Minister  and  Director  of 
the  ILO  Branch,  is  the  other  Government 
delegate. 

Stanley  H.  Knowles,  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress, 
is  the  Worker  Delegate;  T.  H.  Robinson, 
Manager,  Industrial  Relations,  Canadian 
International  Paper  Company,  is  the  Em¬ 
ployer  Delegate. 

Others  making  up  the  delegation  are: 

Substitute  Government  Delegates:  Max 
Wershof,  Q.C.,  Ambassador  and  Permanent 
Representative  of  Canada  to  the  European 
Office  of  the  United  Nations;  C.  Rhodes 
Smith,  Q.C.,  Chairman,  Canada  Labour 
Relations  Board. 

Advisers  to  Government  Delegates:  Dr. 
M.  E.  Andal,  Chief,  Production  Section, 
Economics  Division,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  A.  E.  Gotlieb,  Canadian  Permanent 
Mission  to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations;  John  Mainwaring,  Canadian 
Labour  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy,  Brus¬ 
sels,  Belgium;  R.  P.  Opie,  Adviser  on  House 
Construction,  Central  Mortgage  and  Hous¬ 
ing  Corporation;  H.  T.  Pammett,  Executive 
Assistant,  ILO  Branch,  Department  of  La¬ 


bour  (also  Secretary  to  the  delegation); 
Dr.  E.  A.  Watkinson,  Principal  Medical 
Officer,  Environmental  Health  and  Special 
Projects  Division,  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare. 

Advisers  to  Worker  Delegate:  Kalmen 
Kaplansky,  Director,  International  Affairs 
Department,  Canadian  Labour  Congress; 
Roger  Mathieu,  President,  Canadian  and 
Catholic  Confederation  of  Labour;  Larry 
Sheffe,  President,  Canadian  Council,  United 
Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plement  Workers  of  America;  H.  A.  Stock- 
dale,  Member,  National  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Railway  Brother¬ 
hoods,  and  Grand  Lodge  Representative  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Signalmen; 
H.  F.  Taft,  Secretary,  Vancouver,  New 
Westminster  and  District  Building  Trades 
Council,  and  President  of  the  British  Colum¬ 
bia  Provincial  Council  of  Carpenters. 

Advisers  to  Employer  Delegate:  M.  Ray¬ 
mond  Brunet,  Ed.  Brunet  &  Sons  Limited, 
Hull,  Que.;  Arnold  D'Amato,  Manager, 
Quebec  Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers’ 
Association;  M.  Jean-Pierre  Despres,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Industrial  Relations,  Iron  Ore  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada;  James  A.  Hobbs,  Vice- 
President  (Personnel),  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  of  Canada;  H.  Shoobridge,  Manager, 
Personnel  Department,  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Delegation  is 
Miss  L.  McColl,  Annuities  Branch,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour. 

The  agenda  for  the  Conference  is  as 
follows: 

1.  Report  of  the  Director-General. 

2.  Financial  and  budgetary  questions. 

3.  Information  and  reports  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Conventions  and  Recommen¬ 
dations. 

4.  Protection  of  workers  against  ionizing 
radiations  (second  discussion). 
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ILO  Activities  in  1959-60 

The  International  Labour  Office  sent 
technical  assistance  missions  to  67  coun¬ 
tries  during  1959,  registered  73  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  Conventions  from  28  member 
countries,  and  carried  forward  educa¬ 
tional, _  research  and  other  technical 
activities  along  a  broad  front,  ILO 
Director-General  David  A.  Morse  stated 
in  his  report  to  the  44th  International 
Labour  Conference. 

Important  among  new  activities  during 
1959-60  was  a  decision  by  the  ILO 
Governing  Body  to  establish  at  Geneva 
an  International  Institute  for  Labour 
Studies.  The  Institute  will  bring  together 
people  with  experience  in  labour  prob¬ 
lems  from  different  countries  for  study 
and  discussion  of  social  and  economic 
questions.  The  Institute,  Mr.  Morse  said, 
will  serve  as  an  advanced  staff  college 
in  the  field  of  social  and  labour  policy, 


5.  Consultation  and  co-operation  between 
public  authorities  and  employers’  and 
workers’  organizations  at  the  industrial 
and  national  levels  (second  discussion). 

6.  Contribution  of  the  ILO  to  the  raising 
of  incomes  and  living  conditions  in 
rural  communities,  with  particular 
reference  to  countries  in  process  of 
development  (general  discussion). 

7.  Reduction  of  hours  of  work. 

8.  Workers’  housing. 

Report  of  the  Director-General 

“No  area  of  social  policy  seems  to  be 
more  in  need  of  and  more  open  to  con¬ 
structive  and  co-ordinated  national  and 
international  action”  than  questions  relating 
to  youth,  according  to  the  report  presented 
to  the  Conference  by  ILO  Director-General 
David  A.  Morse.  The  report  is  entitled 
“Youth  and  Work”. 

The  report,  based  on  information  gathered 
from  world-wide  sources,  examines  a  broad 
range  of  questions  bearing  on  youth  policy. 
“Young  people,”  it  says,  “are  coming  to 
working  age  today  in  a  world  in  which 
economic  and  social  environment  is  being 
transformed. 

“Tomorrow’s  industries  and  occupations 
will  be  quite  different  from  those  now 
familiar  to  us,”  Mr.  Morse  writes,  “and 
the  pattern  of  occupational  opportunity  for 
young  people  and  the  qualifications  and 
skills  required  of  youth  will  be  altered 
beyond  recognition.” 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
conditions  in  which  young  people  live  and 
work,  the  report  says,  but  the  use  of  child 


dealing  with  matters  within  the  com¬ 
petence  and  experience  of  the  ILO. 

During  the  period  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Morse’s  report,  the  ILO  also  continued 
to  amplify  activities  in  a  number  of  fields 
directly  related  to  economic  questions  and 
accompanying  social  problems,  including 
management  development,  workers’  edu¬ 
cation,  productivity  improvement,  rural 
development,  labour-management  rela¬ 
tions,  and  a  wide  variety  of  projects  in 
the  manpower  field. 

In  1959,  expenditure  on  ILO  technical 
assistance  projects  implemented  under 
the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program 
amounted  to  $3,085,447,  compared  with 
$3,160,000  in  1958.  A  total  of  332  ILO 
experts  were  sent  abroad  on  technical 
assistance  projects  in  1959,  and  a  total 
of  274  fellowship  grants  and  206  awards 
made  under  the  worker-trainee  program. 

Since  its  founding  in  1919,  the  ILO 
has  adopted  114  Conventions  and  almost 
2,000  ratifications  have  been  received. 


labour  is  still  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

“National  and  family  poverty  are  the 
root  causes  of  child  labour,”  writes  Mr. 
Morse,  “and  until  more  is  done  to  raise 
national  incomes  and  family  levels  of  living 
and  to  make  compulsory  education  a  social 
reality,  children  will  be  driven  prematurely 
into  the  world  of  work  and  will  be  badly  in 
need  of  protection  from  exploitation.” 

Like  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  youth 
population  is  growing  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
The  number  of  young  people  between  15 
and  19  years  of  age  will  increase  from  255 
millions  in  1955  to  332  millions  in  1970. 
Because  of  their  numbers,  youth  are  more 
than  ever  at  once  an  asset  and  a  problem 
in  economic  planning  and  development. 

The  report  asserts  that,  in  order  to  free 
the  potential  of  youth  to  its  full  usefulness 
and  responsibility,  much  broader  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  education  and  training  must  be 
everywhere  made  available.  In  addition, 
adequate  placement  and  guidance  procedures 
must  be  developed  and  made  available  to 
all  youth. 

“Confronted  with  a  kaleidoscopic  picture 
of  rapidly  changing  conditions  and  subject 
to  the  conflicting  pressures  influencing  his 
occupational  choice,  every  young  person’s 
greatest  need  is  for  guidance — which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  whole  process  of  youth 
adjustment,”  Mr.  Morse  writes. 

Consultation  and  Co-operation 

Consultation  and  co-operation  between 
public  authorities  and  employers’  and  work- 
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ers’  organizations  at  the  industrial  and 
national  levels  is  the  subject  of  a  draft 
Recommendation  that  the  Conference  was 
to  discuss. 

The  proposed  text  was  drafted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Conference  last  year  on  this  question.  It 
also  took  account  of  observations  that  have 
since  been  made  by  governments. 

It  provides  that  measures  appropriate  to 
national  conditions  should  be  taken  to 
promote  effective  consultation  and  co-oper¬ 
ation  between  public  authorities  and  em¬ 
ployers’  and  workers’  organizations,  as  well 
as  between  these  organizations,  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole  or  individual  branches  thereof, 
improving  conditions  of  work  and  raising 
the  standard  of  living. 

Reduction  of  Hours  of  Work 

In  1958,  the  Conference  had  a  general 
discussion  on  hours  of  work  and  expressed 
the  view  that  the  adoption  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  instrument  on  the  reduction  of  hours 
of  work  should  be  considered. 

Delegates  to  the  1960  Conference  had 
before  them  a  report  prepared  by  the  ILO 
and  based  on  a  questionnaire  to  govern¬ 
ments.  It  says  that  replies  indicate  that 
there  is  “a  large  measure  of  international 
agreement  on  two  points:  on  the  one  hand, 
the  utility  of  completing  the  existing  inter¬ 
national  instruments  dealing  with  hours  of 
work  by  at  least  one  new  instrument  con¬ 
cerning  the  reduction  of  hours  of  work; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  necessity  for  proceed¬ 
ing  progressively  with  the  reduction  of 
hours  of  work.” 

A  third  point  on  which  a  considerable 
number  of  governments  were  agreed  was 
that  the  “principle  of  the  40-hour  week 
should  be  maintained  in  the  elaboration  of 
any  standards  concerning  the  reduction  of 
hours  of  work.” 

With  regard  to  the  form  the  proposed 
international  instrument  should  take — Con¬ 
vention  or  Recommendation — the  report 


says  that  there  was  “a  very  large  basis  of 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
a  Recommendation.” 

It  is  suggested  that  the  instrument  should 
have  as  its  object: 

(a)  on  the  one  hand,  to  indicate  the 
standard  of  the  40-hour  week  as  a  social 
standard  to  be  reached,  by  stages  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and,  on  the  other,  to  set  a  maximum 
limit  to  normal  hours  of  work; 

(b)  to  indicate  practical  measures  for 
the  progressive  reduction  of  hours  of  work, 
taking  into  account  the  differing  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  as  well  as  the  variety  of  national 
practices  for  the  regulation  of  hours  and 
other  conditions  of  work;  and, 

(c)  to  outline  in  broad  terms  methods 
by  which  the  practical  measures  referred  to 
above  might  be  applied. 

On  the  basis  of  the  replies  received  from 
governments,  the  report  suggested  that  the 
proposed  new  instrument  should  lay  down 
certain  general  principles.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  among  these  is  that  normal  hours 
of  work  should  be  “progressively  reduced 
with  a  view  to  attaining  the  40-hour  week 
without  any  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
real  wages  of  the  workers.” 

Where  the  normal  working  week  exceeds 
48  hours,  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring 
it  down  to  this  level  without  any  corre¬ 
sponding  reduction  in  the  real  wages  of  the 
workers. 

In  carrying  out  measures  for  progressively 
reducing  hours  of  work,  priority  should  be 
given  to  industries  and  occupations  that 
“involve  a  particularly  heavy  physical  or 
mental  strain  or  health  risks  for  the  workers 
concerned.” 

Another  suggested  principle  is  that  each 
member  country  of  the  ILO  should  “declare 
and  pursue  a  national  policy  designed  to 
promote  by  methods  appropriate  to  national 
conditions  and  practice  and  to  conditions 
in  each  industry  the  adoption  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  progressive  reduction  of  the 
normal  hours  of  work.” 


Sixth  Session,  ILO  Petroleum  Committee 


Free,  vigorous  and  healthy  trade  unions 
can  make  an  important  contribution  to  good 
labour-management  relations,  to  a  policy 
of  sound  human  relations  in  the  petroleum 
industry,  and  to  an  improvement  of  social 
conditions  generally  in  each  country,  the 
ILO  Petroleum  Committee*  stated  in  its 

*One  of  the  ILO’s  industrial  committees  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  1945  to  deal  with  the  particular  problems 
of  some  of  the  most  important  international 
industries. 


conclusions  concerning  trade  unions  organi¬ 
zation  reached  at  its  sixth  session,  in 
Geneva  from  April  25  to  May  6. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  180  dele¬ 
gates  and  technical  advisers  representing 
governments,  employers  and  workers  of 
20  countries  that  are  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  by  28  observers  from  a 
non-member  country  (the  United  Arab 
Republic),  intergovernmental  organizations, 
employers’  and  workers’  international  organ- 
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izations,  and  the  International  Co-operative 
Alliance. 

Member  countries  represented  were: 
Argentina,  Austria,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada, 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  In¬ 
dia,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Italy,  lapan,  Mexico, 
The  Netherlands,  Peru,  Turkey,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  U.S.S.R.,  and 
Venezuela. 

The  Canadian  delegation  comprised: 
Government  Delegates—  Bernard  Wilson, 
Director,  Industrial  Relations  Branch,  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  (head  of  delegation); 
and  M.  Spalding,  Labour-Management  Divi¬ 
sion,  Economics  and  Research  Branch, 
Department  of  Labour. 

Worker  Delegates — R.  W.  Slocombe,  Oil, 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  International 
Union,  Sarnia,  Ont.;  and  Gordon  P.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  Prairie  Regional  Director  of  Organiza¬ 
tion,  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  Regina. 

Employer  Delegates — R.  M.  Clifford, 
Manager,  Employee  Relations  Department, 
Texaco  Canada  Limited,  Montreal;  and 
Ronald  S.  Ritchie,  Manager,  Employee  Rela¬ 
tions  Department,  Imperial  Oil  Limited, 
Toronto. 

R.  F.  Hinton,  Manager,  Personnel  and 
Industrial  Relations,  Shell  Oil  Company  of 
Canada  Limited,  Toronto,  was  adviser  to 
the  employer  delegates. 

Trade  Union  Organization 

Recognizing  that  the  determination  of  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  trade  unions  was  a 
matter  for  them  to  decide  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  their  own  rules,  the  Committee 
stressed  that  the  usual  objectives  of  free 
trade  unions  were  the  establishment  of  satis¬ 
factory  wages  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  general  well-being  of  their 
members,  including  the  provision  of  union 
sickness,  accident  and  strike  benefits  or 
such  other  benefits  as  might  be  determined. 

These  objectives  conform  with  the  spirit 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Protection  of  the  Right  to 
Organize  Convention  of  1947  and  the  Right 
to  Organize  and  Collective  Bargaining  Con¬ 
vention  of  1948. 

The  Committee  emphasized  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  trade  union  members’  being 
able  to  meet  freely  and  without  hindrance 
outside  working  hours. 

Account  should  be  taken  in  collective 
negotiations  between  employers  and  trade 
unions  of  the  desirability  of  payment  for 
time  devoted  during  working  hours  to  par¬ 
ticipate  on  behalf  of  the  unions  in  joint 
labour-management  meetings,  as  well  as  to 
grant  leave  of  absence  to  carry  out  union 
work,  the  Committee  said. 

The  Committee  also  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  workers’  education  to 


enable  them  to  carry  out  their  trade  union 
duties  efficiently.  This  education  is  primarily 
a  matter  for  the  trade  unions. 

The  ILO  should  play  an  important  part 
in  this  field  in  the  petroleum  industry, 
particularly  in  the  less  developed  regions, 
by  organizing  lecture  courses  and  seminars, 
by  establishing  fellowships  and  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  information,  teaching 
materials  and  documents  for  educational 
purposes  for  the  workers. 

Effective  Employer-Employee  Communications 

The  Committee  noted  that  effective 
employer-employee  communications  were  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  improving  human 
relations.  It  pointed  out  that  although  the 
primary  responsibility  for  ensuring  effective 
communication  practices  was  the  employer’s, 
and  should  be  recognized  as  such  by  him, 
trade  unions  and  governments  could  play  an 
important  part  in  encouraging  and  promot¬ 
ing  sound  communication  methods. 

According  to  the  Committee,  among  the 
most  important  aims  in  the  communications 
program  were: 

— The  fostering  of  an  atmosphere  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  between  management  and  workers 

— The  development  of  a  sense  of  the  com¬ 
munity  within  the  undertaking 

— The  conveyance  to  employees  of  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  social  purpose  of  the  activities 
of  the  undertaking  and  industry 

— The  ensuring  that  employees  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  rights,  duties  and 
responsibilities 

— The  heightening  of  the  feeling  of  import¬ 
ance  and  the  degree  of  interest  and  pride 
of  employees  in  their  jobs 

— The  bringing  of  grievances  quickly  to  the 
attention  of  management 

— The  dispelling  of  rumours  that  can  create 
a  climate  of  uncertainty  and  insecurity  in 
the  undertaking 

— The  bringing  of  the  aims  and  plans  of 
the  employer  to  the  attention  of  workers 
and  the  opinions  and  ideas  of  workers 
to  the  attention  of  the  employer. 

The  Committee  pointed  out  that  good 
human  relations  could  be  established  only 
on  a  foundation  of  good  basic  terms  and 
conditions  of  service. 

Other  Decisions 

The  Committee  also  adopted  resolutions 
concerning  studies  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
ILO  and  containing  suggestions  for  the 
agenda  of  its  next  session. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  by  54  votes  to 
42,  with  15  abstentions,  the  Committee 
invited  the  ILO  Governing  Body  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  International  Labour 
Conference  at  its  44th  Session  to  the  great 
interest  that  the  workers  in  the  petroleum 
industry  have  in  the  question  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  hours  of  work  without  loss  of 
wages. 
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Among  the  34  towns  and  cities  currently 
practising  joint  consultation  in  Canada,  the 
city  of  London  is  noteworthy  for  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  utilizing  co-operation  between 
unions  and  management  to  promote  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  in  the  administration  and 
operation  of  its  community  services.  At 
present  there  are  three  labour-management 
committees  functioning  full  time:  at  City 
Hall,  in  the  Works  Department,  and  in  the 
Fire  Department. 

Credit  for  the  longest  history  goes  to  the 
City  Hall  committee,  which  was  founded  in 
1950.  Its  membership,  totalling  19,  includes 
union  and  management  representatives  from 
eight  departments  (treasurer’s,  welfare, 
assessment,  engineer’s,  health,  planning, 
clerk’s  and  architect’s),  the  heads  of  pur¬ 
chasing  and  personnel,  and  a  representative 
from  city  council. 

According  to  personnel  director  William 
J.  Anthony,  the  committee  has  proposed  and 
initiated  projects  for  the  curtailment  of 
abuses  of  sick  leave  and  absenteeism,  the 
setting  up  of  more  efficient  working  and 
operating  relationships  between  departments, 
and  the  introduction  of  standardization  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  administration  and  pur¬ 
chases. 

Its  main  advantage,  Mr.  Anthony  thinks, 
is  that  “it  has  served  as  a  most  reliable  and 
practical  sounding  board  for  employee 
thinking  concerning  the  civic  administra¬ 
tion,  its  working  relationships  and  condi¬ 
tions.” 

The  city’s  second  committee  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1958  for  the  outside  shops  and 
services  branch  of  Works  and  Engineering. 
Its  1959  chairman  was  Stanley  G.  Ball,  who 
is  the  works  department’s  personnel  super¬ 
visor. 

Two  of  the  committee’s  outstanding 
accomplishments  are  the  adoption  of:  (1) 
a  job  promotion  system  wherein  candidates’ 
qualifications  are  assessed  on  a  point  basis 
and  evaluated  jointly  by  the  personnel 
director  and  a  union  representative,  and 
(2)  a  drivers’  merit  plan,  which  has  reduced 
accidents  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1959 
insurance  claims  amounted  to  only  $652.80, 
although  the  works  department  operates  78 
vehicles. 

Mr.  Ball  stated  that  no  subjects  are  barred 
from  committee  meetings.  “Despite  this 
freedom,”  he  adds,  “neither  management 


nor  the  union  has  ever  felt  that  its  power 
was  being  usurped  through  co-operation.” 

Another  member,  James  Ackworth,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Local  107,  London  Civic  Em¬ 
ployees  Union,  praised  the  way  in  which 
joint  consultation  has  succeeded  in  giving 
cohesion  and  direction  to  the  big,  sprawling, 
400-man  works  department.  “I  know  that 
without  it  there  would  be  a  huge  gaping 
hole  in  our  organization,”  he  declared. 

The  London  Fire  Department’s  com¬ 
mittee  convened  for  the  first  time  in 
September  1953,  and  has  been  meeting 
regularly  ever  since. 

Valuable  time  has  been  saved  through  the 
process  of  ironing  out  differences  at  labour- 
management  meetings  prior  to  putting 
recommendations  before  city  council.  There 
is  also  a  unanimous  feeling  among  members 
that  labour  and  management  representatives 
have  pooled  efforts  to  better  living  and 
working  conditions  within  the  Department, 
and  to  improve  fire-fighting  techniques  and 
over-all  efficiency. 

Strong  evidence  of  city  council’s  interest 
in  the  committee  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  council  is  represented  on  the  LMC 
by  London’s  Mayor  J.  Allan  Johnston  and 
Alderman  W.  C.  B.  Howard. 

Fire  Chief  Milton  C.  Mathers  said  of 
joint  consultation:  “This  type  of  negotiation 
makes  for  much  better  relations  between 
union  and  management . . .  Any  fire  depart¬ 
ment  which  doesn’t  have  a  labour-manage¬ 
ment  committee  is  missing  the  boat.” 

Edwin  Hothersall,  Secretary  of  Local 
142,  International  Association  of  Firefight¬ 
ers,  expressed  the  view  that  the  committee 
provides  union  and  management  with  the 
opportunity  to  look  at  each  other’s  problems. 

Mayor  Johnston  stated  that  he  has  been 
impressed  with  the  results  obtained  through 
the  work  performed  by  the  three  com¬ 
mittees. 

“In  reviewing  the  period  during  which  I 
have  been  closely  associated  with  this  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  the  city’s  work,”  he 
declared,  “I  know  that  the  best  interests  of 
taxpayer  and  citizen,  of  officials  elected 
and  appointed  to  manage  the  corporation’s 
affairs,  and  of  all  employees,  have  been 
well  served  by  these  labour-management 
committees.” 


Establishment  of  Labour-Management 
Committees  is  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
the  Labour-Management  Co-operation  Serv¬ 
ice,  Industrial  Relations  Branch,  Department 
of  Labour.  In  addition  to  field  representa¬ 
tives  located  in  key  industrial  centres,  who 
are  available  to  help  both  managements  and 
trade  _  unions,  the  Service  provides  various 
aids  in  the  form  of  booklets,  posters  and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
AND  CONCILIATION 


Certification  and  Other  Proceedings  before 

the  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board 


The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  met 
for  two  days  during  April.  The  Board 
issued  two  certificates  designating  bargain¬ 
ing  agents,  ordered  one  representation  vote, 
granted  four  requests  under  Section  61 
(2)  of  the  Act  for  review  of  earlier  deci¬ 
sions  and  rejected  one  such  request.  During 
the  month,  the  Board  received  11  applica¬ 
tions  for  certification,  four  applications  for 
revocation  of  certification  and  allowed  the 
withdrawal  of  three  applications  for  certifii- 
cation. 

Applications  for  Certification  Granted 

1.  International  Union  of  Operating  En¬ 
gineers,  Local  882,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
stationary  engineers  and  firemen  employed 
by  the  Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool  in  the 
operation  of  driers  at  the  company’s  No.  2 
Elevator,  Ballantyne  Pier,  Vancouver  (L.G., 
Apr.,  p.  369). 

2.  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  operators,  announcers  and  traffic 
director  employed  by  Radio  Station  CHVC 
Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  (L.G.,  May, 
p.  465). 

Representation  Vote  Ordered 

Truck  Drivers,  Dairy  Workers,  Ware¬ 
housemen  and  Auto  Service  Employees 
Union,  Local  998  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America, 
applicant  and  intervener,  The  Newfound¬ 
land  Labourers’  Union,  applicant  and  inter¬ 
vener,  and  Western  Terminals  Limited, 
Corner  Brook,  Nfld.,  respondent  (L.G., 
Apr.,  p.  369  and  May,  p.  465).  The  Board 
directed  that  the  names  of  both  applicants 
be  placed  on  the  ballot  (Returning  Officer: 
W.  L.  Taylor). 

Requests  for  Review  under  Section  61(2)  Granted 

1.  Local  13946,  District  50,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  (formerly  Local  139-G, 


United  Construction  Workers’  Division  of 
District  50,  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica),  applicant,  and  the  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation,  respondent  (Benny 
Farm  Housing  Project,  Montreal)  (L.G., 
May,  p.  467).  The  Board  issued  an  amend¬ 
ing  certificate  changing  the  name  of  the 
certified  bargaining  agent. 

2.  Local  13946,  District  50,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  (formerly  Local  139-J, 
United  Construction  Workers’  Division  of 
District  50,  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica),  applicant,  and  the  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation,  respondent  (Vil- 
leray  Terrace  Project,  Montreal)  (L.G., 
May,  p.  467).  The  Board  issued  an  amend¬ 
ing  certificate  changing  the  name  of  the 
certified  bargaining  agent. 

3.  National  Union  of  Operating  Engineers 
of  Canada,  Local  14850,  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  (formerly  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  of 
Canada,  Local  850,  United  Construction 
Workers’  Division  of  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America),  applicant,  and 
the  National  Harbours  Board,  respondent 
(refrigeration  plant,  Montreal)  (L.G.,  May, 
p.  467).  The  Board  issued  an  amending 
certificate  changing  the  name  of  the  cer¬ 
tified  bargaining  agent. 

4.  National  Union  of  Operating  Engineers 
of  Canada,  Local  14850,  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  (formerly  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  of 
Canada,  Local  850,  United  Construction 
Workers’  Division  of  District  50,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America),  applicant,  and 
the  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  respondent  (Benny  Farm  Housing 
Project,  Montreal)  (L.G.,  May,  p.  467). 
The  Board  issued  an  amending  certificate 
changing  the  name  of  the  certified  bargain¬ 
ing  agent. 


This  section  covers  proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Act,  involving  the  administrative  services  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Canada 
Labour  Relations  Board,  and  the  Industrial  Relations  Branch  of  the  Department. 
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Request  for  Review  under  Section  61(2)  Rejected 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Trans¬ 
port  and  General  Workers,  applicant,  King- 
come  Navigation  Company  Limited,  Van¬ 
couver,  respondent,  and  the  Seafarers’  In¬ 
ternational  Union  of  North  America,  Cana¬ 
dian  District,  intervener  (unlicensed  per¬ 
sonnel)  (L.G.,  May,  p.  467).  The  Board 
decided  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  reopen 
the  decision  in  the  matter  at  this  time. 

Applications  tor  Certification  Received 

1.  The  Commercial  Telegraphers’  Union, 
Canadian  National  System  Division  No.  43, 
on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  telegraph  operators 
employed  by  the  Canadian  National  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  at  Summerside,  P.E.I. 
(Investigating  Officer:  A.  B.  Whitfield). 

2.  International  Longshoremen’s  and 
Warehousemen’s  Union,  Local  505,  on 
behalf  of  a  unit  of  longshoremen  employed 
by  the  Pacific  Stevedoring  and  Contracting 


Co.  Ltd.  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
deepsea  vessels  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.  (In¬ 
vestigating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

3.  General  Truck  Drivers  and  Helpers 
Union,  Local  No.  31,  and  General  Team¬ 
sters  Union,  Local  No.  885,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf¬ 
feurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  employees 
employed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  Company  in  its  Merchandise  Services 
Department  (Investigating  Officer:  D.  S. 
Tysoe). 

4.  Seafarers’  International  Union  of  North 
America,  Canadian  District,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  the  M.V.  Tyee  Shell  and  the  M.V. 
Western  Shell  operated  on  the  West  Coast 
by  Shell  Canadian  Tankers,  Limited  (In¬ 
vestigating  Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe). 

5.  The  Line  Drivers,  Warehousemen, 
Pickup  Men  and  Dockmen’s  Union  Local 


Scope  end  Administration  of  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act 


Conciliation  services  under  the  Industrial 
Relations  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
provided  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  through 
the  Industrial  Relations  Branch.  The  Branch 
also  acts  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
Canada  Labour  Relations  Board,  in  matters 
under  the  Act  involving  the  board. 

The  Industrial  Relations  and  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  came  into  force  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1948.  It  revoked  the  Wartime 
Labour  Relations  Regulations,  P.C.  1003, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  1944,  and 
repealed  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  which  had  been  in  force  from  1907 
until  superseded  by  the  Wartime  Regulations 
in  1944.  Decisions,  orders  and  certificates 
given  under  the  Wartime  Regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Wartime  Labour 
Relations  Board  are  continued  in  force  and 
effect  by  the  Act. 

The  Act  applies  to  industries  within 
federal  jurisdiction,  i.e,,  navigation,  shipping, 
interprovincial  railways,  canals,  telegraphs, 
interprovincial  and  international  steamship 
lines  and  ferries,  aerodromes  and  air  trans¬ 
portation,  radio  broadcasting  stations  and 
works  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada  or  two  or 
more  of  its  provinces.  Additionally,  the  Act 
provides  that  provincial  authorities,  if  they 
so  desire,  may  enact  similar  legislation  for 
application  to  industries  within  provincial 
jurisdiction  and  make  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  federal  Government 
for  the  administration  of  such  legislation. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  con¬ 
ciliation  officers,  conciliation  boards,  and 
Industrial  Inquiry  Commissions  concerning 
complaints  that  the  Act  has  been  violated 
or  that  a  party  has  failed  to  bargain  collec¬ 
tively,  and  for  applications  for  consent  to 
prosecute. 

The  Canada  Labour  Relations  Board  is 
established  under  the  Act  as  successor  to 


the  Wartime  Labour  Relations  Board  to 
administer  provisions  concerning  the  certi¬ 
fication  of  bargaining  agents,  the  writing  of 
provisions — for  incorporation  into  collective 
agreements — fixing  a  procedure  for  the  final 
settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  violation  of  such  agreements  and  the 
investigation  of  complaints  referred  to  it  by 
the  minister  that  a  party  has  failed  to 
bargain  collectively  and  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  conclude  a  collective 
agreement. 

Copies  of  the  Industrial  Relations  and 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act,  and  the  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Canada  Labour  Relations 
Board  are  available  upon  request  to  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

Proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Disputes  Investigation  Act  are 
reported  below  under  two  headings:  (1) 
Certification  and  other  Proceedings  before 
the  Canada .  Labour  Relations  Board,  and 
(2)  Conciliation  and  other  Proceedings 
before  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Industrial  Relations  Officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  are  stationed  at  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Fredericton,  Halifax  and  St.  John’s,  New¬ 
foundland.  The  territory  of  four  officers 
resident  _  in  Vancouver  comprises  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  and  the  Yukon  and 
Northwest  Territories;  two  officers  stationed 
m  Winnipeg  cover  the  province  of  Saskat- 
chewan  and  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
Ontario;  four  officers  resident  in  Toronto 
confine  their  activities  to  Ontario;  five 
officers  in  Montreal  are  assigned  to  the 
province  of  Quebec,  and  a  total  of  three 
officers  resident  in  Fredericton,  Halifax  and 
St.  John’s  represent  the  Department  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Branch  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  and  staff  are  situated  in  Ottawa. 
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No.  605  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen 
and  Helpers  of  America,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  employees  of  D.  S.  Scott  Transport 
Ltd.  operating  in  and  out  of  its  Vancouver 
terminal  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  H.  Pur¬ 
vis). 

6.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
aboard  vessels  owned  or  operated  by  Con¬ 
tinental  Explosives  Ltd.,  Vancouver  (Inves¬ 
tigating  Officer:  G.  H.  Purvis). 

7.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teams¬ 
ters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Help¬ 
ers  of  America,  Local  514,  on  behalf  of  a 
unit  of  employees  of  McCabe  Grain  Co. 
Ltd.,  employed  in  its  feed  and  seed  cleaning 
mills  at  Edmonton  (Investigating  Officer: 
G.  H.  Purvis). 

8.  Pacific  Western  Air  Line  Traffic  Em¬ 
ployees  Association,  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of 
traffic  department  employees  employed  by 
Pacific  Western  Airlines  Ltd.,  Vancouver 
Airport,  B.C.  (Investigating  Officer:  G.  R. 
Currie). 

9.  National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  and  Technicians,  on  behalf  of 
a  unit  of  employees  of  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Broadcasting  Co.  Limited,  Kitch¬ 
ener,  Ont.  (Investigating  Officer:  A.  B. 
Whitfield). 

10.  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Transport  and  General  Workers,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  of  unlicensed  personnel  employed 
by  Coast  Ferries  Limited,  Vancouver  (In¬ 
vestigating  Officer:  G.  H.  Purvis). 

11.  National  Union  of  Operating  Engi¬ 
neers  of  Canada,  Local  14-850,  District  50, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  on  behalf 
of  a  unit  on  stationary  engineers  and  helpers 
employed  by  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation  at  Montreal  (Investigating  Offi¬ 
cer:  G.  E.  Poirier). 

Applications  for  Revocation  of  Certification 

1.  The  Packers  Steamship  Company  Lim¬ 
ited,  applicant,  and  the  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union, 
Local  509,  respondent.  The  application  was 
for  the  revocation  of  the  certification  issued 
by  the  Board  on  December  18,  1953  to  the 
International  Longshoremen’s  and  Ware¬ 
housemen’s  Union,  Local  509,  in  respect  of 


a  unit  of  coastwise  longshoremen  employed 
by  the  company  at  Vancouver  (L.G.  1954, 
p.  247). 

2.  The  Packers  Steamship  Company  Lim¬ 
ited,  applicant,  and  the  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  and  Warehousemen’s  Union, 
Local  505,  respondent.  The  application  was 
for  the  revocation  of  the  certification  issued 
by  the  Board  on  April  8,  1954  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Longshoremen’s  and  Warehouse¬ 
men’s  Union,  Local  505,  in  respect  of  a 
unit  of  coastwise  longshoremen  employed  by 
the  company  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.  (L.G. 
1954,  p.  814). 

3.  The  Packers  Steamship  Company  Lim¬ 
ited,  applicant,  and  the  Seafarers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  America,  Canadian 
District,  respondent.  The  application  was 
for  the  revocation  of  certification  issued  by 
the  Board  on  August  31,  1956  to  the  Sea¬ 
farers’  International  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Canadian  District,  in  respect  of  a  unit 
of  unlicensed  personnel  employed  aboard 
vessels  operated  by  the  company  on  the 
West  Coast  (L.G.  1956,  p.  1270). 

4.  The  Packers  Steamship  Company  Lim¬ 
ited,  applicant,  and  the  Canadian  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway,  Transport  and  General 
Workers,  respondent.  The  application  was 
for  the  revocation  of  certification  issued  by 
the  Board  on  February  4,  1960  to  the 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Trans¬ 
port  and  General  Workers,  in  respect  of  a 
unit  of  marine  engineers  employed  aboard 
the  motor  vessels  Teco,  P.W.  and  Cloverleaf 
operated  by  the  company  on  the  West 
Coast  (L.G.,  April,  p.  367). 

Applications  for  Certification  Withdrawn 

1.  International  Union  of  Operating  En¬ 
gineers,  Local  Union  No.  115,  applicant, 
and  McNamara-Hislop  (Joint  Venture), 
Dawson  Creek,  B.C.,  respondent  (L.G., 
March,  p.  270). 

2.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
applicant,  and  Quebecair  Inc.,  Rimouski, 
Que.,  respondent  (guards)  (L.G.,  May,  p. 
466). 

3.  National  Association  of  Broadcast  Em¬ 
ployees  and  Technicians,  applicant,  and 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  respon¬ 
dent  (janitors  at  Winnipeg)  (L.G.,  May,  p. 
466). 


An  amendment  to  the  Labour  Relations  Act  of  New  Brunswick,  which  received 
Royal  Assent  on  April  14,  authorizes  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to  appoint  an 
alternate  chairman  to  the  Labour  Relations  Board.  This  provision  will  enable  the  Board 
to  sit  in  two  divisions,  each  to  consist  of  either  the  chairman  or  alternate  chairman  and 
two  other  members  representing  employer  and  employees  respectively.  Each  divisional 
branch  will  have  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  full  Board. 
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Conciliation  and  Other  Proceedings 

before  the  Minister  of  Labour 


Conciliation  Officers  Appointed 

During  April,  the  Minister  of  Labour 
appointed  conciliation  officers  to  deal  with 
the  following  disputes: 

1.  Pacific  Elevators  Limited,  Alberta 
Wheat  Pool,  United  Grain  Growers  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  and  Local  882,  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers  (Conciliation 
Officer:  G.  R.  Currie). 

2.  The  Valley  Camp  Coal  Company  of 
Canada  Limited,  Toronto,  and  Seafarers’ 
International  Union  of  North  America, 
Canadian  District  (Conciliation  Officer: 
F.  J.  Ainsborough). 

3.  Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills  Limited,  Cal¬ 
gary,  and  Local  326,  United  Packinghouse 
Workers  of  America  (Conciliation  Officer: 
J.  S.  Gunn). 

4.  Trans-Canada  Air  Lines,  Montreal, 
and  Flight  Engineers’  International  Associa¬ 
tion  (Conciliation  Officer:  R.  Duquette). 

Seftlemenfs  Reported  by  Conciliation  Officers 

1.  Radio  Laurentides,  Inc.  (Radio  Station 
CKVL)  St.  lerome,  Que.,  and  National 
Association  of  Broadcast  Employees  and 
Technicians  (Conciliation  Officer:  Remi  Du¬ 
quette)  (L.G.,  May,  p.  468). 

2.  British  Columbia  Telephone  Company, 
Vancouver,  and  Federation  of  Telephone 
Workers  of  British  Columbia  (Clerical, 
Plant  and  Traffic  Divisions)  (Conciliation 
Officer:  D.  S.  Tysoe)  (L.G.,  May,  p.  468). 

3.  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.  (transporta¬ 
tion  agents  at  Winnipeg  and  Edmonton) 
and  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees  (Conciliation  Officer: 
I.  S.  Gunn)  (L.G.,  May,  p.  468). 

4.  Hill  The  Mover  (Canada)  Limited, 
Chilliwack,  B.C.,  and  General  Truck  Driv¬ 
ers  and  Helpers  Union,  Local  31  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of 
America  (Conciliation  Officer:  G.  R.  Currie) 
(L.G.,  Feb.,  p.  171). 


5.  Faraday  Uranium  Mines  Limited,  Ban¬ 
croft,  Ont.,  and  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  (Concilia¬ 
tion  Officer:  F.  I.  Ainsborough)  (L.G., 
Dec.  1959,  p.  1301). 

Conciliation  Boards  Fully  Constituted 

1.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  in  March  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  United  Grain  Growers 
Ltd.,  Pacific  Elevators  Limited,  Alberta 
Wheat  Pool,  Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool  and 
Burrard  Terminals  Limited,  Vancouver,  and 
Grain  Workers  Union,  Local  333  of  the 
International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America  (L.G.,  May,  p.  468) 
was  fully  constituted  in  April  with  the 
appointment  of  W.  E.  Philpott,  Vancouver, 
as  Chairman.  Mr.  Philpott  was  appointed 
by  the  Minister  in  the  absence  of  a  joint 
recommendation  from  the  other  two  mem¬ 
bers,  W.  Scott  Neal,  Winnipeg,  and  I.  R. 
St.  Eloi,  Vancouver,  who  were  previously 
appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  com¬ 
panies  and  Union  respectively. 

2.  The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  established  in  March  to  deal  with 
a  dispute  between  the  Association  of  Lake 
Carriers  (Scott  Misener  Steamships  Limited, 
Upper  Lakes  Shipping  Limited,  N.  M. 
Paterson  &  Sons  Limited,  Hall  Corporation 
of  Canada  and  Carryore  Limited)  and  Sea¬ 
farers’  International  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Canadian  District  (L.G.,  May,  p.  468) 
was  fully  constituted  in  April  with  the 
appointment  of  H.  Carl  Goldenberg,  Q.C., 
Montreal,  as  Chairman.  Mr.  Goldenberg 
was  appointed  by  the  Minister  in  the  absence 
of  a  joint  recommendation  from  the  other 
two  members,  lean-Paul  Cardinal,  Q.C., 
and  Bernard  Boulanger,  both  of  Montreal, 
who  were  previously  appointed  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Association  and  Union 
respectively. 


Union  membership  declined  in  British  Columbia  in  1959,  both  in  number  and  as  a 
proporhon  of  paid  workers  in  the  province,  it  is  shown  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
B.C.  Department  of  Labour. 

Union  membership  dropped  from  the  record  high  of  233,972  in  1958  to  219  ">79  a 
decline  of  about  6  per  cent. 

As  a  percentage  of  total  paid  workers,  union  membership  fell  to  48  2  per  cent 
from  53.9  per  cent  in  1958. 
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LABOUR  LAW 


Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour 

N.B.  Court  enjoins  peaceful  picketing  in  illegal  strike.  B.C.  court  denies 
union’s  application  for  order  directing  Minister  of  Labour  to  fake  strike  vote. 
Manitoba  court  declares  road  construction  workers  are  not  ’’building  labourers” 


New  Brunswick  Court  of  Appeal  enjoins 
peaceful  picketing;  B.C.  Supreme  Court 
denies  a  mandamus  order. 

In  New  Brunswick,  the  Appeal  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  found  that  peaceful 
picketing  inducing  an  illegal  strike  with 
the  purpose  of  forcing  a  company  to  recog¬ 
nize  certain  unions  without  previous  certi¬ 
fication  procedure  may  be  enjoined  on  the 
basis  of  conspiracy  or  combination  to  obtain 
a  lawful  object  (the  recognition  of  unions 
as  bargaining  agents)  by  illegal  means  (an 
unlawful  strike). 

In  British  Columbia,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  two-year  collective  agreement 
may  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  one  year 
according  to  Section  23  (2)  of  the  B.C. 
Labour  Relations  Act  with  the  consent  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour  after  the  agreement 
has  been  in  operation  for  eight  months. 
However,  a  proviso  in  the  agreement  allow¬ 
ing  the  agreement  to  be  reopened  after  one 
year  insofar  as  the  wages  were  concerned 
could  not  terminate  the  agreement  when 
the  parties  failed  to  reach  agreement  and 
such  proviso  being  repugnant  to  Section  23 
of  the  Act  did  not  affect  the  duration  of 
the  agreement. 

In  a  declaratory  judgment  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  “building  labourers” 
in  Part  I  of  the  Manitoba  Fair  Wage 
Schedule,  the  Manitoba  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  held  that  the  term  did  not  include 
the  employees  of  a  construction  company 
who  were  engaged  in  road,  lane  and  side¬ 
walk  construction. 

Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick. . . 

.  .  .  issues^  injunction  against  peaceful  picketing 
when  strike  illegal  under  Labour  Relations  Act 

On  March  23,  1960,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  Brunswick,  Appeal  Division,  dis¬ 
missed  an  appeal  against  an  injunction 
restraining  all  picketing  at  a  Saint  John 
construction  site.  The  Court  held  that  where 


the  strike  was  unlawful  under  the  Labour 
Relations  Act,  peaceful  picketing  should  be 
restrained  on  the  ground  of  conspiracy 
when  several  persons  combine  to  obtain 
a  lawful  object  by  unlawful  means. 

In  July  1958,  Foundation  Maritime  Lim¬ 
ited,  under  contract  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  of  Canada,  was  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  a  wharf  at  Saint  John, 
N.B.  Although  their  unions  were  not  cer¬ 
tified  as  bargaining  agents,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters;  the  International  Hod  Carriers’, 
Building  and  Common  Labourers’  Union 
of  America;  and  the  International  Union 
of  Operating  Engineers  requested  the  com¬ 
pany  to  recognize  them  as  representing  the 
units  of  the  company’s  employees  and  to 
bargain  collectively  with  a  view  of  entering 
into  collective  agreements.  The  unions  asked 
for  recognition  claiming  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  workers  as  their  members.  The 
company  refused  to  recognize  the  unions 
until  they  had  obtained  certification  under 
the  Labour  Relations  Act,  and  insisted  that 
all  negotiations  would  have  to  be  conducted 
through  the  Saint  John  Builders  Exchange, 
an  employers’  organization,  of  which  the 
company  was  a  member. 

As  a  result  pickets  were  placed  on  the 
sites  where  the  construction  was  in  progress 
and  the  placards  which  the  workmen  were 
carrying  read  “Engineers,  Teamsters  and 
Labourers  on  strike  against  Foundation 
Maritime  Limited”. 

The  picketing  continued  from  July  23 
until  July  26,  1958,  when  the  unions  were 
served  with  an  interim  injunction  order 
restraining  all  picketing.  On  July  30,  1958, 
the  order  was  directed  to  continue  until  the 
trial  (L.G.,  June  1959,  p.  616). 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  after  having  re¬ 
viewed  evidence  relating  to  the  picketing, 
did  not  find  any  evidence  of  threats  or 
violence  to  persons  attempting  to  pass 
pickets. 


This  section,  prepared  by  the  Legislation  Branch,  reviews  labour  laws  as  they  are 
enacted  by  Parliament  and  the  provincial  legislatures,  regulations  under  these  laws,  and 
selected  court  decisions  affecting  labour. 
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Section  1  (p)  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  provides  that  “strike”  includes  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  work  or  refusal  to  work  or  to 
continue  to  work  by  employees  in  com¬ 
bination  or  in  concert  or  in  accordance 
with  a  common  understanding. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  any  meeting 
of  employees  of  the  company  had  been 
held  or  that  any  vote  had  been  taken 
to  authorize  a  strike.  Also,  no  notice  of 
any  strike  was  given  to  the  company.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  however,  it  was 
clear  that  there  was  a  strike,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  by  some  of  the  em¬ 
ployees,  and  that  it  had  been  promoted 
by  the  individuals  named  in  the  action  at 
bar  with  the  object  of  compelling  the  com¬ 
pany  to  recognize  as  bargaining  agents  the 
unions  represented  by  these  individuals 
without  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  respecting  certification.  The  result 
of  the  strike  and  picketing  was  that  work 
completely  ceased  and  the  company  un¬ 
doubtedly  suffered  damages. 

Sections  22  (1)  and  23  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Labour  Relations  Act  read: 

(i)  Mixing  mortar  or 

(ii)  Assisting  mechanics  in  the  setting  of 
cut  stone,  terra-cotta,  tile  and  marble 
or  assisting  Sheet  Metal  Journeymen. 

S.  22  (1)  No  employee  in  a  unit  shall  strike 
until  a  bargaining  agent  has  become 
entitled  on  behalf  of  the  unit  of 
employees  to  require  their  em¬ 
ployer  by  notice  under  this  Act 
to  commence  collective  bargaining 
with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  or 
renewal  or  revision  of  a  collective 
agreement  and  the  provisions  of 
Section  20,  or  as  the  case  may 
be,  have  been  complied  with. 

S.  23  A  trade  union  that  is  not  entitled 
to  bargain  collectively  under  this 
Act  on  behalf  of  a  unit  of  em¬ 
ployees  shall  not  declare  or  author¬ 
ize  a  strike  of  employees  in  that 
unit. 

Since  at  the  time  of  the  strike  no  union 
had  been  certified  under  the  Act  as  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  any  of  the  employees, 
the  strike  was  unlawful.  The  Act  provides 
penalties  for  employees  striking  or  union 
representatives  authorizing  strikes  under 
such  circumstances. 

The  trial  judge,  in  reaching  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  company  was  entitled  to 
damages  and  to  an  injunction  against  picket¬ 
ing,  based  his  judgment  on  the  ground  of 
intimidation  by  pickets  to  employees  report¬ 
ing  for  work;  tortious  interference  with 
contractual  relations  between  the  company 
and  its  employees  and  also  between  the 
company  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Works;  and  on  the  assumption  that  any 
picketing  in  furtherance  of  an  unlawful 
strike  may  be  restrained. 


The  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  intimidation  of  employees 
to  abstain  from  working.  Although  the 
strike  was  unlawful,  the  picketing  was  peace¬ 
ful.  The  Court  of  Appeal  also  held  that  the 
unions’  interference  with  contractual  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  company  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works  was  not  proven.  Also, 
there  was  no  evidence  that  by  stopping 
work  the  employees  broke  contracts  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  issue  of  the  case  depended  on  whether 
or  not  all  picketing  may  be  restrained  solely 
on  the  ground  that  the  strike,  in  further¬ 
ance  of  which  it  is  being  done,  is  unlawful 
under  a  statute.  This  issue  has  been  before 
courts  in  Canada  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

In  Oakville  Wood  Specialties  Ltd.  v. 
Mustin  (L.G.  1951,  p.  249);  Dabous  v. 
Thibault  (1954)  O.W.N.  742;  and  in  Arsens 
et  al  v.  Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees 
Union  Local  459  et  al.  (B.C.  Court  of 
Appeal,  unreported  but  referred  to  in 
Carrothers’  The  Labour  Injunction  in  British 
Columbia  at  p.  57),  injunctions  against 
picketing  were  granted. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  General  Dry  Bat¬ 
teries  of  Canada  Limited  v.  Brigenshaw 
(L.G.  1952,  p.  188);  Peerless  Laundry  and 
Cleaners  Ltd.  v.  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaning 
Workers  Union  (L.G.  1952,  p.  1488)  and 
Coles  v.  Cunningham  (L.G.  1954,  p.  413), 
it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  en¬ 
titled  to  an  injunction  where  the  only 
ground  for  the  application  was  that  the 
strike  was  unlawful  under  a  statute. 

The  Court  noted  that  in  none  of  the 
cases  in  which  injunctions  were  granted 
restraining  all  picketing  (including  peaceful 
picketing)  was  the  judgment  based  on  con¬ 
spiracy  on  the  part  of  defendants,  which, 
in  the  Court’s  opinion,  is  a  sounder  ground. 
The  company  in  the  case  at  bar  did  not 
specifically  plead  a  conspiracy  or  combina¬ 
tion  by  the  defendant  union  members  to 
promote  an  unlawful  strike,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  a  good  cause  of 
action  has  been  established  on  the  allegation 
contained  in  paragraph  10  of  the  statement 
of  claim,  which  reads:  “In  the  alternative 
the  defendants  wrongfully  and  maliciously 
conspired  and  combined  amongst  themselves 
to  procure,  cause  and  induce  the  employees 
of  the  plaintiff ...  to  leave  its  service  and 
to  abstain  from  continuing  therein.” 

After  examining  such  authorities  as 
Mogul  Steamship  Co.  v.  McGregor  (1892) 
A.C.  25;  Allen  v.  Flood  (1898)  A.C.  1; 
Quinn  v.  Leathern  (1901)  A.C.  495;  Ware 
and  DeFreville  Ltd.  v.  Motor  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  (1912)  3  K.B.  40;  Sorel  v.  Smith 
(1925)  A.C.  700;  and  Crofter  Hand  Woven 
Harris  Tweed  Co.  v.  Veitch  (1942)  A.C. 
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435,  the  Court  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  several  persons  conspire  together  or  com¬ 
bine  in  doing  acts  which  injure  another  in 
his  trade  or  business,  even  though  the  acts 
would  not  be  unlawful  if  done  by  an 
individual,  such  other  has  a  good  cause  of 
action  at  common  law  against  such  persons 
acting  concertedly  when  the  purpose  of 
their  acts  is  not  the  lawful  advancement  of 
their  own  interests  or  if  they  are  using 
unlawful  means  to  accomplish  their  object. 

In  an  action  based  on  conspiracy  the 
Court  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  the 
plaintiff  company  to  prove  that  actual 
breaches  of  contracts  took  place.  In  the 
case  at  bar  the  company’s  employees  were 
induced  to  abstain  from  work,  which,  the 
Court  held,  was  sufficient. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  the  union 
members  named  in  the  action  and  those 
who  acted  as  pickets  combined  in  inducing 
the  company’s  workers  to  refrain  from 
working.  Their  object  was  to  obtain  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  unions  without  certification, 
which,  in  itself,  was  not  unlawful,  but  the 
means  they  used,  a  strike  in  violation  of 
the  Labour  Relations  Act,  was;  and  they 
had,  therefore,  no  defence  to  the  action. 
Any  act  done  in  furtherance  of  the  unlawful 
means  should  be  restrained.  The  company 
was  therefore  entitled  to  an  injunction 
against  picketing  in  addition  to  damages. 

Respecting  damages  the  Court  felt  the 
damages  as  assessed  by  the  trial  judge  were 
too  high  and  reduced  them  from  $22,712 
to  $12,500.  Gagnon  et  al  and  Foundation 
Maritime  Limited,  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Brunswick,  Appeal  Division,  March  23, 
1960,  unreported. 

British  Columbia  Supreme  Court... 

.  .  .refuses  union  application  for  'mandamus'  order 
directing  Minister  of  Labour  to  take  strike  vote 

On  January  29,  1960,  Mr.  Justice  Norris 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  British  Columbia, 
in  mandamus  proceedings,  dismissed  a 
union’s  application  for  an  order  directing 
the  Minister  of  Labour  to  appoint  a  person 
to  conduct  the  taking  and  counting  of  a 
strike  vote  of  a  company’s  employees.  The 
Court  held  that  in  a  collective  agreement 
valid  for  two  years,  a  proviso  allowing  the 
agreement  to  be  reopened  within  one  year 
with  respect  to  wages  was  repugnant  to 
Section  23  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
and  therefore  without  effect. 

On  October  1,  1958,  the  Western  District 
Diamond  Drillers  Union,  Local  1005  of 
the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers  (Canada)  entered  into 
a  collective  agreement  with  Boyles  Bros. 
Drilling  Company  Limited  effective  for  two 


years.  However,  Article  II,  dealing  with 
the  term  of  agreement,  contained  a  proviso 
that  the  agreement  could  be  reopened  after 
one  year  of  its  operation  with  respect  to 
wages  only  and  accordingly  either  party 
could,  within  a  period  of  two  months 
immediately  preceding  October  1,  1959,  by 
notice,  require  the  other  party  to  com¬ 
mence  collective  bargaining  with  respect  to 
wages  only. 

In  due  time,  the  union  gave  the  company 
the  required  notice  and  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  with  respect  to  wages  started  but 
the  parties  could  not  reach  agreement.  The 
union  then  applied  under  Section  26  for 
the  appointment  of  a  conciliation  officer,  a 
request  which  was  complied  with  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  The  conciliation  officer’s 
report  to  the  Minister  was  adverse  to  the 
union’s  request.  A  copy  of  the  report  was 
forwarded  to  the  union  with  copies  of 
Sections  40  (notice  of  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
conciliation  officer),  50  (pre-strike  vote), 
51  (pre-lockout  vote)  and  52. 

Section  52  reads:  “At  the  request  of  either 
party  to  a  dispute,  the  Minister  shall  appoint 
a  person  or  persons  to  conduct  the  taking 
and  counting  of  the  vote  to  be  taken  under 
Section  50  or  51  if  the  request  is  made  to 
the  Minister  by  either  party  at  the  time  that 
the  decision  of  that  party  is  given  to  the 
Minister  under  Section  40.” 

On  October  30,  1959,  the  union  wrote 
the  Minister  advising  him  that  the  members 
of  the  local  union  rejected  the  conciliation 
officer’s  report  and  asked  that  a  government- 
supervised  strike  vote  of  the  employees  be 
taken  and  that  the  Minister  notify  the  union 
of  the  time  and  day  of  the  vote. 

On  November  2,  1959,  the  Minister  wrote 
the  union  refusing  to  grant  the  vote,  on  the 
ground  that  the  fact  that  “the  agreement 
may  be  opened  ‘for  the  purpose  of  nego¬ 
tiating  wages  on  October  1,  1959’  does  not 
terminate  that  agreement”.  He  also  quoted 
Section  46  (2)  of  the  Act:  “No  employee 
bound  by  a  collective  agreement,  whether 
entered  into  before  or  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  Act,  shall  strike  during  the 
term  of  the  collective  agreement,  and  no 
person  shall  declare  or  authorize  a  strike 
of  such  employees.” 

Then  the  union  applied  to  the  Court 
for  an  order  by  way  of  mandamus  directed 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  appoint  a 
person  or  persons  to  conduct  the  taking  and 
counting  of  a  strike  vote  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Sections  52  and  50 
of  the  Labour  Relations  Act  on  the  ground 
that  the  Act  requires  the  Minister  of  Labour 
to  direct  the  taking  of  a  strike  vote;  that 
the  collective  agreement  of  October  1,  1958, 
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had  terminated;  that  the  Minister  of  Labour 
had  erred  in  holding  that  the  collective 
agreement  was  still  in  force;  that  the  Minis¬ 
ter  by  acting  on  the  application  of  the  union 
in  appointing  a  conciliation  officer,  and  by 
sending  to  both  parties  the  report  of  the 
conciliation  officer,  and  by  advising  the 
union  that  a  strike  vote  could  be  taken 
on  a  certain  date,  was  estopped  from  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  collective  agreement  was  still 
in  force. 

Further,  the  union  argued  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  terminated  or  alternatively 
that  the  parts  dealing  with  wages  had  been 
terminated  and  that  the  agreement  was 
severable  in  that  respect  and  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  collective 
bargaining,  strike  votes  and  strikes  are 
applicable  pro  tanto  to  the  parts  of  the 
agreement  relating  to  wages. 

Counsel  for  the  Minister  asked  the  Court 
to  rule  on  the  substance  of  the  application, 
and  in  answer  to  the  union’s  submission, 
presented  the  following  arguments. 

The  collective  agreement  deals  specific¬ 
ally  with  termination  of  the  agreement  and 
these  requirements  have  not  been  met. 
The  requirements  in  the  proviso  in  Article 
II  as  to  notice  to  commence  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  take  the  parties  outside  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Section  17  of  the  Act  (notice  to 
commence  collective  bargaining  at  least 
two  months  before  the  expiry  of  the  agree¬ 
ment),  and  by  allowing  a  proper  notice 
for  collective  bargaining  to  be  given  up 
to  September  30,  1959,  such  requirements 
refute  the  suggestion  that  the  agreement 
would  terminate  on  October  1,  1959. 

Further,  counsel  for  the  minister  asserted 
that  the  interpretation  suggested  by  the 
union  would  frustrate  the  two-year  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  validity  of  the  agreement;  that 
the  parties  were  not  locked  into  a  two-year 
agreement  because  they  could  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  provisions  of  Section  23  (2) 
of  the  Act;  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  wage  matter  was  in  suspense  the 
agreement  was  still  a  collective  agreement 
in  force,  and  Section  46  of  the  Act,  for¬ 
bidding  strikes  during  the  life  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  applied. 

Mr.  lustice  Norris,  dealing  with  the  case, 
noted  that  Sections  19  (a),  23,  46,  47  and 
48  of  the  Act  show  that  the  Legislature 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  measure  of 
stability  in  collective  agreements,  particu¬ 
larly  as  to  their  duration  and  termination. 

Section  23  of  the  Act  in  subsection  (1) 
provides  that  agreements  for  less  than  one 
year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  for  one  year 
from  the  effective  date  thereof  and  provides 
that  only  with  consent  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour  may  they  be  terminated  within  the 


one-year  period.  Subsection  2  deals  with 
agreements  which  are  for  terms  of  more 
than  one  year  and  provides  that  such  may 
be  terminated  after  the  agreement  has  been 
in  operation  for  eight  months  and  then  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Minister,  termination 
to  take  place  on  the  anniversary  date  and 
after  two  months’  notice  to  the  other  party 
of  the  agreement.  Ss.  (3)  of  Section  23 
provides:  “Parties  at  the  time  of  making 
a  collective  agreement  for  more  than  a  year 
may  specifically,  by  agreement  therein,  ex¬ 
clude  the  operation  of  subsection  (2),  and 
in  that  event  subsection  (2)  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  that  collective  agreement.” 

Mr.  Justice  Norris  noted  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  collective  agreement  in  the 
case  at  bar  which  specifically  excluded  the 
operation  of  subsection  2.  However,  the 
application  had  not  been  made  to  the 
Minister  under  that  subsection. 

Section  23,  aiming  at  bringing  about 
stability  in  the  duration  of  agreement,  sets 
out  the  conditions  under  which  labour  agree¬ 
ments  may  be  terminated.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  section  or  elsewhere  in  the  Act  that 
provides  for  the  termination  of  agreements 
in  part.  The  section  is  intended  to  restrict 
freedom  of  contract  with  relation  to  the 
duration  and  termination  of  collective 
agreements. 

Mr.  Justice  Norris  concluded  that  the 
proviso  in  Article  II  of  the  collective  agree¬ 
ment  was  repugnant  to  Section  23  of  the 
Act  and  must  give  way  to  the  provisions 
of  that  section  and  was  therefore  without 
effect.  The  union’s  application  for  a  man¬ 
damus  order  was  dismissed.  Western  District 
Diamond  Drillers  Union,  Local  1005,  of 
the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and 
Smelter  Workers  (Canada)  and  Minister  of 
Labour  of  British  Columbia,  C.C.H.  Cana¬ 
dian  Labour  Law  Reporter,  Para.  15,278. 

Manitoba  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. . . 

...holds  road  construction  workers  not  'building 
labourers'  within  meaning  of  Fair  Wage  Schedule 

On  December  11,  1959,  in  the  Manitoba 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Mr.  Justice  Freed¬ 
man  issued  a  declaration  that  the  employees 
of  two  construction  companies  who  were 
engaged  in  road,  lane  and  sidewalk  con¬ 
struction  were  not  “building  labourers” 
within  the  meaning  of  Part  I  of  the  Fair 
Wage  Schedule  under  the  Manitoba  Fair 
Wage  Act. 

The  declaration  resulted  from  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  two  companies  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads,  lanes  and  sidewalks  and 
the  installation  of  sewer  and  water  pipes. 
The  companies  argued  that  the  employees 
did  not  perform  work  relating  to  the  con- 
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struction  of  buildings  and  should  not  be 
classified  as  “building  labourers”  as  defined 
in  category  No.  8  of  Part  I  of  the  Schedule, 
as  follows: 

8.  Building  labourers — 

(a)  Skilled  labourers — • 

(i)  Mixing  mortar  or 

(ii)  Assisting  mechanics  in  the  setting 
of  cut  stone,  terra-cotta,  tile  and 
marble  or  assisting  Sheet  Metal 
Journeymen. 

(b)  General  Building  Labourers 

(c)  Sewer  and  Underground  Construction 

Work 

(i)  Caisson  Workers 

(ii)  Labourers 

(iii)  Pipe  Layers 

(iv)  Tunnellers 

(v)  Terrazzo  and  oxychloride  Work¬ 
ers,  or  any  other  substitute  mate¬ 
rials  requiring  the  use  of  a  ((rub¬ 
bing)  Base  Machine  or  Machines 
(a)  Base  Machine  Rubbers  (Wet 

and/or  Dry) — Journeymen 
(b)  Machine  Rubbers  (Wet). 

The  Department  of  Labour  submitted  that 
the  term  “building  labourers”  should  be 
given  a  broad  interpretation  so  as  to  include 
persons  engaged  in  road  construction,  con¬ 
tending  that  in  general  usage  the  term  was 
applied  to  persons  employed  in  building 
roads  as  well  as  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  building. 

Mr.  Justice  Freedman  rejected  this  argu¬ 
ment,  pointing  out  that  the  subdivisions 
referred  to  above  did  not  deal  with  workers 
normally  employed  in  road  construction 
such  as  dragline,  shovel,  crane  and  tractor 


operators.  If  the  phrase  “building  labourers” 
were  to  be  given  the  broad  interpretation 
contended  for  by  the  Department  of  Labour, 
then  these  types  of  workers  would  surely 
have  been  included  in  category  No.  8.  They 
were  not  included,  he  said,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  category  No.  8  was  intended 
to  cover  only  persons  engaged  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  or  construction  of  buildings  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  While  sub¬ 
division  (c)  dealt  with  sewer  and  under¬ 
ground  construction  work,  this  applied  to 
work  carried  on  in  connection  with  or  part 
of  the  construction  of  a  building. 

The  Judge  also  pointed  out  that  Part  II 
of  the  Schedule,  W'hich  all  parties  agreed 
did  not  apply  to  the  applicants,  dealt  speci¬ 
fically  with  dragline,  shovel  and  crane  oper¬ 
ators  and  other  workers  normally  engaged 
in  road  construction.  This,  he  said,  strength¬ 
ened  the  argument  that  the  term  “building 
labourers”  as  defined  in  category  No.  8  did 
not  cover  workers  engaged  in  road  con¬ 
struction. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Justice  Freedman  de¬ 
clared  that,  while  engaged  in  excavating, 
grading  and  levelling  earth,  pouring  con¬ 
crete  for  roads,  lanes  and  sidewalks,  and 
installing  sewer  and  drain  pipes,  the  appli¬ 
cants  were  not  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  Part  I,  Category  No.  8,  of  the  Fair 
Wage  Schedule.  Re  Fair  Wage  Act:  Simkins 
Construction  Co.  Ltd.  and  Harris  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.  Ltd.  v.  Reginam,  (1960)  31  W.W.R., 
Part  3,  p.  123. 


Recent  Regulations,  Federal  and  Provincial 

Safety  and  health  rules  for  atomic  energy  workers  issued  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Control  Board.  Safety  requirements  for  lumbering  operations  revised  in  Alberta 


The  Atomic  Energy  Control  Regulations 
have  been  revised  to  include  a  section  on 
health  and  safety.  Among  other  require¬ 
ments  the  new  regulations  set  out  the  maxi¬ 
mum  permissible  dose  of  ionizing  radiation 
to  which  an  atomic  energy  worker  may  be 
exposed;  lay  down  requirements  with  respect 
to  protective  instruments  and  equipment, 
warning  labels  and  signs,  and  records;  and 
provide  for  a  system  of  health  supervision 
and  inspection. 

New  safety  regulations  for  lumbering 
operations  issued  by  the  Alberta  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  require  employers  to 
provide  personal  safety  equipment  for  their 
employees. 

In  British  Columbia,  the  regulations  under 
the  Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessel  Act  were 
revised,  making  provision  for  an  Advisory 


Board,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board  relating  to 
protection  against  electric  contacts  were 
amended. 

Other  regulations  deal  with  mine  safety 
in  Newfoundland,  apprenticeship  in  the 
plastering  trade  in  Alberta  and  the  coverage 
of  the  Ontario  Trade  Schools  Regulation 
Act. 

FEDERAL 

Atomic  Energy  Control  Act 

The  Atomic  Energy  Control  Regulations, 
made  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Control 
Act,  approved  by  P.C.  1960-348,  and  gaz¬ 
etted  April  13,  contain  new  provisions 
dealing  with  health  and  safety  precautions 
for  persons  exposed  in  the  course  of  their 
work  to  radioactive  substances  in  excess 
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of  specified  quantities.  The  new  regulations 
replace  the  regulations  approved  by  P.C. 
1954-1643. 

Under  the  Act  and  regulations  the  Atomic 
Energy  Control  Board  has  maintained  a 
strict  control  over  the  distribution  and  use 
of  radioactive  materials  in  Canada.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Board,  before  per¬ 
mitting  any  person  to  obtain  such  materials, 
to  satisfy  itself  that  he  has  adequate  facili¬ 
ties  to  handle  the  material  requested  and 
that  his  proposed  operations  will  not  cause 
a  health  and  safety  hazard.  The  Radiation 
Protection  Division  of  the  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare  advises  the 
Board  with  respect  to  radiation  hazards. 
This  method  of  control  will  be  continued. 
The  new  section  on  health  and  safety,  which 
has  been  adopted  following  discussion  with 
provincial  health  authorities  through  the 
Dominion  Council  of  Health,  establishes  a 
standard  as  to  the  maximum  dose  of  radia¬ 
tion  that  atomic  energy  workers  and  the 
public  generally  should  be  permitted  to 
receive,  and  provides  further  means  for 
ensuring  that  the  operations  of  users  of 
radioactive  materials  do  not  result  in  ex¬ 
posures  above  these  limits 

The  “prescribed  substances”  with  which 
the  regulations  deal  are  uranium,  thorium, 
plutonium,  radioactive  isotopes  of  other 
elements,  deuterium  and  any  substances  con¬ 
taining  any  of  these  elements  or  isotopes. 
Appendix  A  of  the  regulations  sets  out 
“scheduled  quantities”  in  microcuries  of 
radioactive  prescribed  substances.  A  person 
whose  regular  business  or  occupation  ex¬ 
poses  him  to  quantities  of  radioactive  pre¬ 
scribed  substances  in  excess  of  the  scheduled 
quantity  is  an  “atomic  energy  worker”. 
Appendix  B  sets  out  the  maximum  permis¬ 
sible  dose  of  ionizing  radiation  expressed  in 
rem  (unit  of  measurement  of  the  dose  of 
ionizing  radiation)  to  which  an  atomic 
energy  worker  may  be  exposed.  These 
standards  are  those  recommended  by  the 
International  Commission  on  Radiological 
Protection. 

Part  VI  of  the  regulations,  entitled 
“Health  and  Safety  Precautions,”  applies 
to  persons  who  “deal  in”  prescribed  sub¬ 
stances.  The  term  “deal  in”  includes  pro¬ 
duce,  import,  export,  possess,  buy,  sell, 
lease,  hire,  loan,  exchange,  acquire,  store, 
supply,  operate,  ship,  manufacture,  consume, 
use  and  dispose  of.  The  regulations  provide 
that  no  person  shall  deal  in  radioactive 
prescribed  substances  in  such  a  way  as  to 
expose  any  atomic  energy  worker  to  ionizing 
radiation  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per¬ 
missible  dose  or  to  expose  any  other  per¬ 
son  to  ionizing  radiation  in  excess  of  one 
tenth  of  that  dose.  A  qualified  medical 


practitioner  using  radioactive  prescribed 
substances  for  medical  diagnosis,  medical 
research  or  medical  treatment  is  exempted, 
nor  does  this  prohibition  apply  in  relation 
to  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  “received 
by  a  person  during  emergency  procedures 
undertaken  to  avert  grave  danger  to  life.” 

It  is  forbidden  to  employ  any  person  as 
an  atomic  energy  worker  who  is  under 
18  years  of  age  or  who  is  known  to  be 
pregnant  or  whose  health  is  such  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  “the  health  authority,”  em¬ 
ployment  as  an  atomic  energy  worker  would 
be  undesirable.  The  function  of  “health 
authority”  will  be  carried  out  by  a  senior 
officer  of  the  Medical  or  Biology  and 
Health  Physics  Division  of  Atomic  Energy 
of  Canada  Limited,  a  branch  or  division  of 
a  provincial  health  department  concerned 
with  radiation  protection,  or  the  Radiation 
Protection  Division  of  the  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  depending  on 
the  location. 

No  person  shall  use  radioactive  prescribed 
substances  obtained  under  an  order  of  the 
Board  (the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
be  obtained  except  in  quantities  specified 
in  Part  II  of  the  Regulations  and  too  small 
to  be  dangerous)  for  purposes  or  at  places 
other  than  those  specified  in  the  order 
without  further  authorization  from  the 
Board. 

A  number  of  rules  are  set  out  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dealer  in  radioactive  prescribed 
substances  in  excess  of  the  scheduled  quan¬ 
tity. 

In  respect  to  his  employees,  he  must 
arrange  for  every  atomic  energy  worker  to 
be  given  a  medical  examination  of  such 
nature  and  at  such  intervals  as  the  Board 
may  require  on  the  advice  of  the  health 
authority.  He  must  also  remove  any  em¬ 
ployee  from  atomic  energy  work  if  the 
Board  so  advises. 

He  must  follow  procedures  and  techniques 
adequate  to  prevent  exposure  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  permissible  dose.  These  pro¬ 
cedures  and  techniques  are  not  set  out  in 
the  regulations,  but  recommended  codes  of 
practice  drawn  up  by  experts  in  Canada 
and  other  countries  are  available.  He  must 
comply  with  all  general  or  specific  pro¬ 
cedures  laid  down  or  approved  by  the 
Board,  or  any  special  instructions  issued  by 
an  inspection  officer”.  An  “inspection  offi¬ 
cer  means  a  federal  or  provincial  officer 
authorized  by  the  Board  to  act  as  an 
inspector  under  these  regulations. 

Another  provision  requires  dealers  to 
provide  such  radiation  detection  and  measur¬ 
ing  instruments  as  the  Board  may  require. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  dealer  to  see 
that  such  instruments  are  available  and  are 
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used  by  every  atomic  energy  worker  under 
his  control.  Where  any  atomic  energy 
worker  may  or  is  likely  to  receive  a  whole 
body  dose  of  ionizing  radiation  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  1.5  rem  per  year,  monitoring 
films  or  other  devices  approved  by  the 
Board  for  recording  cumulative  exposure 
must  be  provided. 

Warning  labels  and  signs  are  to  be  placed 
on  any  container  in  which  any  radioactive 
substance  in  excess  of  the  scheduled  quan¬ 
tity  is  stored  or  used,  together  with  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  nature,  quantity  and 
date  of  measurement  of  the  radioactive 
material.  The  above  provision  does  not 
apply,  however,  to  a  laboratory  or  a  factory 
container  in  which  radioactive  materials 
may  be  stored  or  used  temporarily  under 
the  control  of  or  in  the  presence  of  an 
atomic  energy  worker.  Neither  does  it  apply 
to  a  shipping  container  for  radioactive 
materials  labelled  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Transport  Com¬ 
missioners  or  other  transportation  authority, 
provided  the  shipping  container  is  not  the 
container  in  which  the  substance  is  stored 
or  used. 

Each  area,  room  or  enclosure  in  which 
radioactive  materials  are  used  in  quantities 
having  activity  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
times  the  scheduled  quantity,  or  where  a 
person  might,  in  a  normally  accessible  place, 
receive  a  dose  of  0.0025  rem  in  a  hour, 
must  be  clearly  marked  with  an  approved 
radiation  warning  symbol  and  signs  indicat¬ 
ing  the  radiation  level. 

In  addition  to  the  records  required  under 
other  Parts  of  the  regulations,  the  dealer 
must  keep  adequate  records  showing  ( 1 ) 
the  quantities  of  radioactive  prescribed  sub¬ 
stances  produced  or  obtained  by  him  and 
the  orders  under  which  they  were  produced 
or  obtained;  (2)  the  disposition  of  such 
substances;  (3)  the  amount  of  exposure,  as 
recorded  by  monitoring  films  or  other 
devices,  to  which  every  atomic  energy 
worker  is  subjected.  These  records  are  to 
be  available  to  an  inspection  officer  and  to 
the  health  authority  and  may  not  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  without  the  Board’s  authorization. 

The  reports  of  the  medical  examinations 
of  the  atomic  energy  workers  must  also  be 
sent  to  or  made  available  to  the  health 
authority. 

If  there  is  any  loss  or  theft  of  radioactive 
materials  in  excess  of  ten  times  the  sched¬ 
uled  quantity,  a  report  must  be  sent  to 
the  appropriate  inspection  officer  and  health 
authority  within  24  hours,  and  a  complete 
report  sent  to  the  Board  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  same  procedure  must  be  followed 
whenever  an  incident  occurs  leading  to  the 
exposure  or  suspected  exposure  of  any 


person  to  ionizing  radiation  in  excess  of 
five  rem. 

The  Board  may  revoke  or  suspend  any 
order  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
there  has  occurred  any  failure  to  comply 
with  its  conditions  or  with  the  regulations. 
Further,  failure  to  observe  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  or  regulations  is  an  offence 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

PROVINCIAL 

Alberta  Apprenticeship  Act 

The  regulations  under  the  Alberta  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Act  respecting  the  plastering  trade 
were  replaced  by  new  provisions  gazetted  on 
March  31  as  Alta.  Reg.  98/60. 

Under  the  new  regulations  persons  with 
at  least  four  years  experience  in  the  plas¬ 
tering  trade  prior  to  the  date  of  publication 
of  these  regulations  (March  31)  may  be 
granted  a  certificate  of  qualification  without 
examination,  upon  submission  of  proof  of 
efficiency.  Applications  must  be  submitted 
within  90  days,  however.  The  regulations 
further  provide  that  an  apprentice  who  has 
failed  to  qualify  for  a  completion  of 
apprenticeship  certificate  since  January  31, 
1958  must  do  so  before  he  may  be  granted 
a  certificate  of  qualification. 

A  person  engaged  in  the  plastering  trade 
who  applies  for  a  certificate  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  after  the  90-day  period  will  be  required 
to  take  an  examination  in  order  to  establish 
his  proficiency.  A  candidate  who  fails  may 
be  reexamined  after  six  months.  If  he  fails 
the  second  examination  he  may  apply  for 
apprenticeship  training,  in  which  case  he 
will  be  given  an  appropriate  standing  by 
the  Apprenticeship  Board  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  local  advisory  committee. 

The  qualifications  for  apprentices  are 
unchanged.  Applicants  must  be  between  16 
and  24  years  and  preferably  not  over  21 
years  and  must  have  completed  at  least 
Grade  9  or  its  equivalent.  As  before,  the 
Board  may  declare  any  other  person  eligible 
for  apprenticeship  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  local  advisory  committee. 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  remains  four 
years,  including  the  three-month  proba¬ 
tionary  period,  with  the  usual  exception  for 
persons  with  previous  experience  or  training 
in  the  trade. 

The  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen 
is  still  one  to  three,  with  an  employer  who 
is  himself  a  journeyman  or  who  employs 
one  journeyman  again  being  permitted  to 
hire  one  apprentice. 

The  provisions  with  respect  to  educational 
classes,  practical  training,  annual  certificates 
of  progress  and  final  certificates  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  are  the  same  as  before  except  that 
an  apprentice  who  has  been  granted  a  com- 
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pletion  of  apprenticeship  certificate  is  now 
automatically  eligible  for  a  certificate  of 
qualification  without  fee. 

The  minimum  wage  rates  payable  to 
apprentices  in  the  plastering  trade  are  also 
unchanged,  ranging  from  40  per  cent  of 
the  prevailing  journeyman’s  rate  during  the 
first  six-month  period  to  90  per  cent  during 
the  final  year. 

Alberta  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

Safety  regulations  governing  lumbering 
operations  have  been  issued  by  the  Alberta 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  effective 
May  1.  The  new  regulations,  Alta.  Reg. 
100/60,  rescind  Alta.  Reg.  755/57  entitled 
“Safety  Regulations  Governing  Logging, 
Sawmill  and  Woodworking”  and  apply  to 
woods  operations,  the  manufacture  of  lum¬ 
ber  and  the  operation  of  sawing  and  plan¬ 
ing  mills,  as  did  those  rescinded. 

The  new  regulations  specifically  state  the 
responsibility  of  employers,  supervisors  and 
workmen. 

Every  employer  is  required  to  ensure, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  that  all  his  work¬ 
men  know  and  comply  with  these  regula¬ 
tions  and  any  other  accident  prevention 
regulations  that  apply  to  the  operations 
under  his  control. 

It  is  specifically  stated  as  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  every  supervisor  and  foreman 
that  he  shall  see  that  the  workmen  under 
his  supervision  are  not  working  in  an  unsafe 
manner  or  in  unsafe  circumstances. 

Every  workman  shall  use  the  safeguards, 
safety  appliances  or  devices  furnished  for 
his  protection  and  shall  not  use  any  equip¬ 
ment  or  behave  in  a  manner  such  as  to 
endanger  himself  or  any  other  person. 

It  is  a  further  responsibility  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  supervisor  to  see  that  all  tools 
and  equipment  are  maintained  in  safe  work¬ 
ing  condition  and  that  all  working  platforms 
are  kept  in  good  repair.  Where  working 
platforms  are  more  than  four  feet  in  height, 
adequate  hand  rails  are  to  be  provided. 
Every  employer  is  required  to  provide  and 
maintain  at  each  place  where  work  is  being 
performed  an  approved  first  aid  kit. 

Personal  safety  equipment  not  specifically 
dealt  with  in  the  previous  regulations  is 
now  prescribed.  Every  workman  is  required 
to  wear  a  safety  hat  when  engaged  in  any 
activity  where  a  hazard  from  falling  objects 
exists.  The  safety  hats  are  to  be  provided 
by  the  employer,  and  from  November  to 
March,  a  suitable  winter  liner  for  the  safety 
hat  is  also  to  be  provided.  Approved  eye 
protective  equipment  is  to  be  worn  by  work¬ 
men  handling  material  liable  to  injure  or 
irritate  the  eyes,  or  engaged  in  any  work 
m  which  there  is  an  eye  hazard  from  flying 
objects  or  injurious  light  or  heat  rays.  This 


equipment  is  also  to  be  provided  by  the 
employer.  Where  an  employer  is  required 
to  provide  protective  equipment  he  may  lay 
down  terms  of  security  or  deposit  against 
breakage  or  damage  other  than  ordinary 
wear  and  tear. 

As  before,  rules  are  set  out  dealing  with 
woods  operations  such  as  falling,  bucking, 
chain  saw  operation  and  yarding,  decking 
and  loading.  All  haul  roads  and  private 
roads  used  for  motor  truck  logging  are 
required  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  safe 
and  are  required  to  be  kept  in  a  safe  oper¬ 
ating  condition.  When  icy  conditions  exist, 
sanding  of  dangerous  hills  and  curves  is 
required. 

All  tractors  working  in  the  woods  are 
required  to  be  equipped  with  adequate  steel 
guards  for  the  protection  of  the  driver.  All 
trucks  and  trailers  are  required  to  conform 
to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Act  regulations. 
Brakes  are  to  be  regularly  and  frequently 
inspected  by  a  competent  mechanic.  Truck 
engines  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  run  idle 
in  closed  garages  or  other  closed  buildings 
unless  provision  is  made  to  take  care  of 
exhaust  fumes.  A  number  of  other  require¬ 
ments  related  to  the  specific  uses  of  vehicles 
in  woods  operations  are  also  set  out. 

As  before,  rules  are  set  out  governing 
the  transportation  of  workmen  by  motor 
trucks  or  cars.  It  is  now  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  explosive  or  flammable 
material  other  than  the  necessary  fuel  supply 
for  the  vehicle  shall  be  transported  in  a 
vehicle  transporting  workmen. 

Detailed  safeguards  are  prescribed  in 
regard  to  equipment  used  in  sawmills.  These 
include  rules  for  the  maintenance  and  guard¬ 
ing  of  saws,  the  safeguarding  of  conveyors, 
and  approved  methods  of  removing  sawdust 
or  shavings  from  pits  or  machines.  A  new 
section  has  been  added  setting  out  specific 
rules  to  make  loads  safe  for  piling  and 
handling. 

Another  new  provision  has  been  added 
dealing  with  the  powers  of  the  inspector. 
Where  an  inspector  observes  the  use  of 
unsafe  equipment  or  the  existence  of  unsafe 
working  conditions  not  specifically  covered 
by  these  regulations,  he  may  issue  an  order 
requiring  the  employer  or  operator  to  make 
such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  remove 
the  hazards.  An  inspector  is  either  a  member 
of  the  Accident  Prevention  Department  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  or  of 
the  Factories  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour. 

British  Columbia  Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessel  Act 

British  Columbia  has  issued  Reg.  1/60 
under  the  Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessel  Act, 
replacing  previous  regulations  (L.G.  1957’ 
p.  987). 
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Designated  as  Part  I,  the  new  regulation 
governs  the  design,  construction,  installation 
and  inspection  of  boilers  and  pressure  ves¬ 
sels.  It  was  authorized  by  O.C.  2984  and 
gazetted  January  14. 

At  the  same  time  regulations  governing 
low-pressure  heating  plants  were  issued 
(B.C.  Reg.  2/60)  designated  as  Part  IV, 
approved  by  O.C.  2983. 

Part  I 

Part  I  applies  to  all  steam  and  hot  water 
boilers,  pressure  vessels,  heat  exchangers, 
air  receivers,  liquid  receivers,  oil  refineries, 
refrigerating  plants,  steam  plants,  steam 
processors,  and  any  other  pressure  vessel, 
fitting  or  piping  provided  for  by  the  Act. 
It  does  not  cover  a  low-pressure  boiler  used 
to  heat  a  building  with  less  than  four  self- 
contained  suites,  a  distribution  main  or 
service  pipe  regulated  under  the  Gas  Act, 
or  a  pipeline  as  defined  in  the  Pipe-lines  Act. 

The  codes  that  are  to  be  followed  are 
those  previously  specified  and  many  of  the 
additional  rules  prescribed  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  have  been  repeated,  but  there  are  some 
changes.  Among  these  changes  are  the 
following: 

Shop  inspection  is  not  now  required  for 
a  low-pressure  boiler  with  30  square  feet 
(formerly  50  square  feet)  of  heating  surface 
or  less,  a  heat  exchanger  of  the  fin-tube 
type  with  100  square  feet  of  heating  surface 
or  less,  or  a  hot  water  tank  up  to  24  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  manufacturer  or  his  agent  is  now 
specifically  required  to  submit  to  the  Chief 
Inspector  for  approval  drawings  and  speci¬ 
fications  of  any  fittings  intended  for  use 
on  a  boiler,  pressure  vessel  or  pressure 
piping  before  it  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
in  British  Columbia. 

Every  welding  procedure  and  perform¬ 
ance  test  must  comply  with  Section  IX, 
“Welding  Qualifications”  of  the  A.S.M.E. 
Code  or  the  A.S.A.  Code  for  Pressure 
Piping. 

Authority  for  approval  in  connection 
with  certain  matters  and  for  the  allotting  of 
registration  numbers  is  now  vested  specific¬ 
ally  in  the  Chief  Inspector. 

When  an  inspection  is  being  made,  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  boiler  or  pressure 
vessel  is  required  to  provide  the  inspector 
with  specified  assistance.  New  provisions 
are  incorporated  to  safeguard  the  inspector 
from  hazards  of  steam,  hot  water  or  gas. 

A  new  feature  of  the  regulations  is  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  Advisory  Board  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Minister.  It  is  to  consist 
of  nine  members  including  the  Chief  Inspec¬ 
tor  (Chairman);  the  Assistant  Chief  In¬ 
spector  (Vice-Chairman);  two  professional 
engineers  representing  manufacturers  of 


equipment  governed  by  the  Act;  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Canadian  Welding  Society, 
one  of  whom  must  have  a  welder’s  certifi¬ 
cate;  two  first  class  engineers  engaged  in 
steam  plant  operation;  and  a  representative 
of  the  Canadian  Plumbing  and  Mechanical 
Contractors  Association.  The  Board  mem¬ 
bers  are  to  be  appointed  for  two  years. 
The  Board’s  functions  will  be  to  advise  the 
Chief  Inspector  in  connection  with  the 
qualifications  and  examination  of  engineers 
and  welders;  the  review  of  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  the  issue,  cancellation,  or  suspension 
of  certificates  or  permits;  the  review  of  tech¬ 
nical  evidence  with  respect  to  boiler  or 
pressure  vessel  accidents;  and  appeals  to 
the  Minister  from  decisions  of  the  inspec¬ 
torate. 

It  is  now  specifically  stated  that  every 
person  who  constructs,  repairs,  welds,  in¬ 
stalls,  operates,  uses,  or  transports  a  boiler, 
pressure  vessel,  refrigeration  plant,  or  other 
equipment  in  contravention  of  the  regulation 
is  guilty  of  an  offence.  A  further  provision 
prohibits  the  issue  of  a  certificate  of  inspec¬ 
tion  unless  all  requirements  of  the  regulation 
have  been  complied  with. 

Part  IV 

The  regulations  governing  low-pressure 
heating  plants  apply  to  all  steam  boilers 
operating  at  pressures  not  exceeding  15 
p.s.i.,  and  to  hot  water  heating  and  hot 
water  supply  boilers  operating  at  pressures 
not  exceeding  160  p.s.i.  or  temperatures  not 
exceeding  250  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Boilers 
of  3  horsepower  or  less  in  capacity,  as 
well  as  several  other  categories  of  boilers 
and  pressure  vessels,  are  exempted. 

A  general  requirement  provides  that  no 
person  may  operate  a  boiler  unless  the 
owner  has  a  certificate  of  inspection.  An¬ 
other  general  provision  specifies  that  a 
welder  may  not  do  any  welding,  nor  may 
a  person  employ  a  welder  for  work  in 
connection  with  a  boiler,  pressure  vessel  or 
pressure  piping,  unless  the  workman  has  a 
valid  welder’s  certificate. 

Other  sections  deal  with  permits,  installa¬ 
tion  of  boilers,  fittings,  safety-valves  and 
relief-valves,  hot  water  supply  boilers,  con¬ 
trols,  boiler  rooms  and  contravention  of 
the  regulation. 

British  Columbia  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

The  British  Columbia  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board  has  made  Reg.  83/60  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  relating 
to  protection  against  electric  contacts. 
Gazetted  April  7,  it  supersedes  Reg.  415/59 
(L.G.,  March,  p.  284),  and  was  made 
effective  from  January  1,  1960. 

As  before,  material  may  not  be  handled 
or  equipment  operated  within  10  feet  of 
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any  energized  electrical  transmission  or  dis¬ 
tribution  system  unless  specified  precautions 
are  taken.  The  same  precautions  as  were 
previously  specified  are  required. 

A  new  provision  requires  that  when  an 
assurance  has  been  obtained  from  the  per¬ 
son  controlling  the  electrical  system  that  the 
electrical  conductors  will  be  de-energized, 
effectively  guarded  against  contact,  displaced 
or  rerouted  from  the  work  area,  the  assur¬ 
ance  must  be  made  known  to  all  persons 
allowed  in  the  area,  as  well  as  posted  for 
inspection. 

If  the  electrical  system  is  not  de-ener- 
gized  the  watchman  responsible  for  the 
movement  of  equipment  must  be  provided 
with  a  positive  signal  which  he  must  use 
in  signalling  the  operator  to  stop  his  equip¬ 
ment. 

Manitoba  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 

In  Manitoba,  the  operation  of  board  of 
school  trustees  was  removed  from  the  com¬ 
pulsory  coverage  section  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  by  a  regulation  gazetted 
on  April  16  as  Man.  Reg.  17/60. 

The  new  provision  makes  it  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  school  board  may  apply  for 
voluntary  coverage  under  Section  54  (1)  of 
the  Act.  In  such  circumstances,  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board  may  prescribe 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  deems 
proper. 

Newfoundland  Regulation  of  Mines  Act 

The  Newfoundland  Mines  (Safety  of 
Workmen)  (Amendment)  (No.  1)  and 
(No.  2)  Regulations,  1960,  issued  under 
the  Regulation  of  Mines  Act,  were  gazetted 
March  29,  effective  April  1. 

No.  1  regulations  amend  the  provisions 
that  came  into  effect  April  1  requiring 
medical  examinations  for  persons  employed 
in  dust-exposure  occupations  (L.G.,  Dec. 
1959,  p.  1322).  As  amended,  they  now 
specify  that  where  a  medical  examiner  was 
not  available,  a  person  may  be  employed 
in  a  dust-exposure  occupation  without  a 
medical  certificate  for  a  maximum  period  of 
three  months,  provided  that  he  has  not 
been  previously  so  employed  since  the 
regulations  came  into  force  on  April  1. 

No.  2  regulations  amend  the  rule  requir¬ 
ing  that  no  internal  combustion  engine  may 
be  operated  underground  unless  approval 


in  writing  has  been  obtained  from  the  chief 
inspector,  by  revoking  the  specific  condi¬ 
tions  of  approval.  It  was  formerly  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  approval  that  an  engine  had  been 
certified  for  underground  use  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys  of 
Canada,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  or  the 
Safety  and  Mines  Research  Establishment 
of  the  British  Ministry  of  Fuel. 

Ontario  Operating  Engineers  Act 

An  amendment  to  the  regulations  under 
the  Ontario  Operating  Engineers  Act  deal¬ 
ing  with  qualifications  for  a  first-class 
stationary  engineer’s  certificate  was  gazetted 
on  April  2  as  O.  Reg.  79/60. 

The  new  provision  states  that  an  applicant 
who  has  a  degree  in  engineering  must  obtain 
a  minimum  mark  of  70  on  his  statutory 
examination.  Amendments  issued  in  March 
(L.G.,  April,  p.  377)  had  reduced  the 
minimum  mark  from  70  to  60. 

The  minimum  age  for  an  applicant  with 
a  degree  remains  25  years  and,  as  before, 
the  candidate  must  be  the  holder  of  an 
Ontario  second  class  engineer’s  certificate 
or  other  certificate  considered  equivalent 
by  the  Board. 

Ontario  Trade  Schools  Regulation  Act 

Trade  schools  giving  courses  in  practical 
nursing  and  the  operation  of  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  (road  type)  were  brought  under  the 
Ontario  Trade  Schools  Regulation  Act  by 
O.  Reg.  87/60  gazetted  on  April  16. 

The  new  regulations  stipulate  that  in  the 
case  of  a  school  offering  a  course  in  prac¬ 
tical  nursing,  the  operator  must  include  in 
the  contract  a  clause  stating  that  such  a 
course  does  not  entitle  a  student  to  any 
credit  toward  a  certificate  as  a  nursing 
assistant  under  the  Nursing  Act,  1951.  They 
also  make  it  clear  that  the  Trade  Schools 
Regulation  Act  and  regulations  do  not  apply 
to  a  course  in  practical  nursing  within  the 
scope  of  the  Nursing  Act,  1951. 

Quebec  Minimum  Wage  Act 

The  Quebec  Minimum  Wage  Commission 
has  renewed  until  May  1,  1961  its  order 
providing  for  annual  vacations  with  pay 
(No.  3,  1957).  The  renewal  order  was 
approved  by  O.C.  416  of  March  30  and 
gazetted  April  9. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


Monthly  Report  on  Operation  of 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 

Number  of  claimants  for  unemployment  insurance  at  end  of  March  slightly  higher 
than  at  end  of  February,  7  per  cent  higher  than  year  earlier,  statistics*  show, 
but  seasonal  claimants  aside,  regular  claimants  decline  from  February  to  March 


The  number  of  claimants  t  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefit  on  March  31  was 
1  per  cent  higher  than  the  total  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  29  and  7  per  cent  higher  than  the 
total  on  March  31,  1959.  The  number  of 
seasonal  benefit  claimants  at  the  end  of 
March  this  year  was  15  per  cent  higher 
than  the  number  at  the  end  of  February 
but  4  per  cent  lower  than  at  the  end  of 
March  last  year. 

The  number  of  regular  benefit  claimants, 
therefore,  declined  from  February  to  March 
this  year  but  was  13  per  cent  higher  than 
the  number  on  March  31,  1959. 

Claimants  on  March  31,  1960  numbered 
823,000,  of  whom  248,500  were  seasonal 
benefit  claimants;  on  February  29,  814,200, 
of  whom  217,100  were  seasonal;  and  on 
March  31,  1959 — 766,900,  of  whom  258,- 
300  were  seasonal. 

The  number  of  fishermen  on  seasonal 
benefit  was  23,900  on  March  31,  which  was 
substantially  less  than  the  number  of  29,200 
at  the  end  of  February,  but  almost  the 
same  as  at  the  end  of  March  last  year. 
The  drop  since  February  reflects  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  benefit  rights. 

Initial  and  renewal  claims  for  benefit 
during  March  numbered  283,500,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  20  per  cent  over  the 
number  in  February  and  nearly  25  per  cent 
more  than  in  March  last  year.  This  was 
the  heaviest  volume  of  initial  and  renewal 
claims  ever  filed  in  March.  Seasonal  declines 
in  employment  in  forestry,  together  with 
the  delay  in  construction  work  caused  by 
cold  weather  and  snow  were  partly  respon¬ 
sible. 

The  increase  in  initial  claims  compared 
with  February  is  partly  due  to  the  exhaus¬ 

*See  Tables  E-l  to  E-4  at  back  of  this  issue. 

tA  claimant’s  unemployment  register  is  placed  in 
the  “live  file”  at  the  local  office  as  soon  as  the 
claim  is  forwarded  for  computation.  As  a  result,  the 
count  of  claimants  at  any  given  time  inevitably 
includes  some  whose  claims  are  in  process. 


In  a  comparison  of  current  employment 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  relevant 
statistics  with  those  for  a  previous  period, 
factors  other  than  numbers  such  as  the 
opening  and  closing  of  seasonal  industries, 
increase  in  area  population,  influence  of 
weather  conditions,  and  the  general  employ¬ 
ment  situation. 

Claimants  should  not  be  interpreted  either 
as  “total  number  of  beneficiaries”  or  “total 
job  applicants”. 


tion  of  regular  benefit,  the  recipients  of 
which  then  apply  for  seasonal  benefit.  Such 
cases  do  not  constitute  an  increase  in  unem¬ 
ployment. 

The  average  weekly  number  of  benefi¬ 
ciaries  was  estimated  at  733,000  for  March, 
an  increase  of  8  per  cent  over  the  677,300 
estimated  for  February  but  4  per  cent  less 
than  the  estimate  of  763,200  for  March 
1959. 

The  average  weekly  benefit  payment  was 
$22.20  in  March,  $22.00  in  February  and 
$21.58  in  March  last  year. 

Insurance  Registrations 

Reports  received  from  local  offices  of 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission 
for  March  show  that  insurance  books  or 
contribution  cards  had  been  issued  to 
5,004,826  employees  who  had  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Fund  since  April  1,  1959. 

At  March  31  employers  registered  num¬ 
bered  326,636,  an  increase  of  189  since 
February  29. 

Enforcement  Statistics 

During  March  6,818  investigations  were 
conducted  by  enforcement  officers  across 
Canada.  Of  these,  4,048  were  spot  checks 
of  postal  and  counter  claims  to  verify  the 
fulfilment  of  statutory  conditions  and  130 
were  miscellaneous  investigations.  The  re¬ 
maining  2,640  were  investigations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  claimants  suspected  of  making 
false  statements  to  obtain  benefit. 
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Prosecutions  were  begun  in  195  cases, 
35  against  employers  and  160  against 
claimants.*  Punitive  disqualifications  as  a 
result  of  claimants’  making  false  statements 
or  misrepresentations  numbered  1,813.* 

Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 

Revenue  received  in  March  totalled 
$26,653,405. 19 1  compared  with  $24,841,- 


607.92  in  February  and  $18,238,257.70  in 
March  1959.  Benefits  paid  in  March  totalled 
$74,844,835.89t  compared  with  $62,585,- 
968.43  in  February  and  $65,826,604.67  in 
March  1959.  The  balance  in  the  fund  on 
March  31  was  $359,949,596. lit;  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  29  it  was  $408,141,026.31  and  on 
March  31,  1959,  $499,811,157.51. 


Decisions  of  the  Umpire  under 

the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 


Decision  CUB-1725,  March  22,  1960 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim¬ 
ant,  married,  27  years  of  age,  filed  an 
initial  application  (postal)  for  benefit  which 
became  effective  on  May  10,  1959,  and  was 
registered  for  employment  as  a  stenographer. 
She  had  worked  as  a  teller  for  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  in  Redwater,  Alta.,  from 
August  1,  1950  to  April  30,  1959,  when  she 
voluntarily  left  to  join  her  husband  who, 
earlier,  had  been  transferred  by  his  em¬ 
ployer  to  Iosegun  Lake,  Alta.  Fler  rate  of 
pay  is  reported  in  the  application  as  $2,650 
a  year. 

On  May  22,  1959,  the  insurance  officer 
requested  the  manager  of  the  Edmonton 
local  office  to  ascertain  if  there  would  be 
reasonable  opportunities  of  employment  for 
the  claimant  in  Iosegun  Lake.  The  only 
information  he  apparently  obtained  was  that 
it  was  “very  isolated”. 

On  May  25,  1959,  the  insurance  officer 
disqualified  the  claimant  from  receipt  of 
benefit  from  May  10,  1959,  because,  in  his 
opinion,  she  was  not  available  for  work 
in  that  she  was  residing  in  an  area  where 
there  were  no  reasonable  opportunities  of 
employment  for  her  (section  54  (2)  (a)  of 
the  Act). 

On  June  11,  1959,  the  claimant  appealed 
to  a  board  of  referees  on  the  following 
grounds : 

I  wish  to  appeal  the  disqualification  against 
me.  I  am  ready,  willing  and  able  to  go  to  work 
immediately.  There  are  jobs  at  Iosegun  Lake 
and  I  have  ^  applied  for  them.  I  inquired  at 
Canadian  Well  Services,  where  they  employ 
girls  in  office  work.  They  are  not  stenographers 
but  I  am  willing  to  do  office  work.  They  said 
they  would  get  in  touch  with  me  if  anything 
became  available.  My  husband  and  I  live  in 

*These  do  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  investiga¬ 
tions  conducted  during  this  period. 
tAU  figures  for  March  1960  are  subject  to  revision. 


a  trailer  right  there  in  the  town  and  I  am 
easily  contacted.  (The  town  is  Fox  Creek  but 
the  Post  Office  is  called  Iosegun  Lake  as 
there  is  already  a  “Fox  Creek”  P.O.). 

There  is  also  a  clothing  store  opening  up 
and  I  contacted  them  about  a  sales  clerk  job. 
He  said  he  didn’t.  know  whether  he  and  his 
wife  could  handle  it  alone  or  not  as  they  have 
children  and  his  wife  may  not  be  able  to 
manage  both  jobs.  They  would  therefore  need 
help  and  he  will  let  me  know. 

We  have  no  children  and  there  is  not  much 
to  do  in  a  small  trailer  so  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  me  from  working.  I  also  enquired  in 
Valleyview  at  the  Bank  of  Montreal  but  they 
had  no  openings.  This  is  52  miles  from  us  but 
if  I  could  get  a  job  there  and  we  had  two  pay 
checks  coming  in,  we  would  move  the  trailer 
there  as  it  would  be  worth  it.  We  have  a  car 
and  my  husband  could  travel  back  and  forth. 

I  am  also  willing  to  go  to  Whitecourt  but 
I  have  made  no  actual  inquiries  there.  This  is 
52  miles  the  other  direction.  Valleyview  would 
be  more  convenient  as  my  husband’s  office  is 
there  (Peace  River  Pipeline)  and  he  actually 
did  live  there  two  months  before  I  went  up. 

I  feel  I  am  certainly  available  for  work  as 
the  U.I.  Act  requires  and  wish  my  case  recon¬ 
sidered.  I  made  these  inquiries  at  Can.  Well 
Services  before  I  even  applied  for  insurance. 

The  claimant’s  case  came  before  a  board 
of  referees  at  a  session  held  in  Edmonton 
on  June  26,  1959.  The  board,  by  a  unan¬ 
imous  decision,  dismissed  the  appeal  on 
the  following  grounds: 

Notwithstanding  that  the  claimant  was  prob¬ 
ably  willing  to  take  employment  and  has  a  good 
work  record,  the  board  was  of  the  opinion 
that  she  had  failed  to  prove  that  she  was 
available  for  work  from  10  May,  1959  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
she  applied  at  two  different  places  and  was 
unable  to  find  employment,  and  it  is  therefore 
doubtful  that  she  will  in  fact  find  employment. 
By  moving  to  this  area  she  has  restricted  her 
availability. 

With  the  permission  of  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  referees,  the  claimant  appealed 
to  the  Umpire,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  “that 
the  Board  did  not  give  proper  weight  to 
the  undisputed  fact  that  the  applicant 
actively  sought  work  in  a  broad  range  of 
callings  and  showed  willingness  to  move 
some  fifty  miles  from  her  presently  located 
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home  should  there  be  openings  at  Valley- 
view  or  Whitecourt.  Thus  the  applicant 
extended  rather  than  restricted  her  avail¬ 
ability  for  work.  Further,  the  applicant  was 
not  given  the  opportunity  to  present  her  case 
in  person  before  the  Board  of  Referees.” 

The  claimant’s  solicitor  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Claims  Division  of  the  Commission 
in  Edmonton,  dated  September  28,  1959, 
requesting  that  the  letter  “be  presented  to 
the  Umpire  as  an  elaboration  of  the  repre¬ 
sentations  previously  made.”  His  main  con¬ 
tention  was  that,  as  Iosegun  Lake  is  on  the 
new  highway  to  the  Peace  River  District, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  rapid  expansion 
as  a  result  of  oil  discoveries  in  that  area, 
the  work  opportunities  there  were  far 
greater  than  the  location  from  which  the 
claimant  had  moved. 

(The  respective  population  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  this  summary  is,  according 
to  the  claimant’s  solicitor,  as  follows:  Red- 
water:  1,200;  Iosegun  Lake:  400;  Valley- 
view:  973;  Whitecourt:  687). 

In  view  of  the  solicitor’s  letter  of  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1959  referred  to  above,  the 
Registrar  of  the  Umpire  requested  the  Chief 
of  the  Claims  Division  of  the  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  Commission  to  obtain  fur¬ 
ther  information.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Manager  of  the  local  office  at  Edmonton 
wrote  to  the  Regional  Claims  Officer  on 
February  22,  1960,  in  part,  as  follows: 

In  connection  with  your  request  for  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  employment  of  females  in 
the  towns  of  Iosegun  Lake,  Redwater,  Valley- 
view  and  Whitecourt,  we  have  the  following 
to  report: 

Iosegun  Lake— Iosegun  Lake  has  9  em¬ 
ployers.  There  are  approximately  7  female 
employees  in  that  hamlet.  These  are  made 
up  of  cooks,  waitresses  and  a  store  clerk. 
The  businesses  are  mainly  small  garages  and 
service  stations  servicing  the  oil  industry. 
Cooks  and  waitresses  are  employed  in  one 
small  coffee  shop. 

Redwater — Redwater  has  28  employers 
and  approximately  17  females  are  employed 
in  the  town.  There  is  one  bank  which  has 
3  female  employees.  The  majority  of  the 
other  female  workers  are  employed  as  store 
clerks,  waitresses  and  cooks. 

Valleyview — Valleyview  has  41  employers 
and  approximately  38  female  workers  are 
employed  in  the  town.  There  is  one  bank 
which  employs  1  female.  The  majority  of 
female  workers  are  employed  as  cooks, 
waitresses,  telephone  operators  and  sales 
clerks. 

Whitecourt — Whitecourt  has  56  employers 
and  approximately  55  female  workers  in  the 
town.  There  is  one  bank  which  employs  1 
female.  The  majority  of  female  workers  in 
the  town  are  cooks,  waitresses,  motel  maids, 
and  sales  clerks.  There  is  also  a  very  small 
number  of  office  clerks. 

Over  the  past  year  we  have  received  8  orders 
from  the  areas  concerned  constituting  24 
vacancies.  All  orders  were  for  service  workers 
including  cooks,  waitresses,  etc. 


Considerations  and  Conclusions:  I  cannot 
attach  much  weight  to  the  fact  that  the 
local  office,  “over  the  past  year,”  received 
notification  of  only  24  vacancies  from  an 
unspecified  number  of  employers  in  the 
areas  referred  to,  chiefly  because  there  is 
no  evidence  that  such  vacancies  represented 
all  or  at  least  a  substantial  portion  of  all 
the  employment  openings  for  female  help 
that  had  occurred  in  those  areas.  Nor  can  I, 
as  I  usually  do,  and  I  say  this  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  board  of  referees,  ascribe 
much  significance  to  the  fact  that  its  deci¬ 
sion  was  unanimous,  because  the  only  infor¬ 
mation  apparently  supplied  to  the  board  by 
the  local  office  regarding  the  conditions  of 
the  labour  market  in  the  areas  under  review 
was  that  Iosegun  Lake  is  a  “very  isolated” 
place. 

Unlike  the  board  of  referees,  I  am  in  a 
more  fortunate  position,  as  the  information 
which  has  since  been  obtained  from  the 
local  office  shows  that  there  were  reason¬ 
able  opportunities  of  employment  of  the 
kind  that  the  claimant  proved  she  was 
willing  and  ready  to  accept,  i.e.,  office  and 
sales  clerk  work,  in  three  of  the  towns  or 
villages  mentioned,  namely  Iosegun  Lake, 
Valleyview  and  Whitecourt. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  which  I 
expressed  in  a  recent  similar  case,  i.e.,  CUB- 
1712,  I  consider  that  the  claimant  should 
have  been  given  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
to  thoroughly  explore  the  employment  situa¬ 
tion  in  those  three  towns  or  villages,  and 
I  feel  that,  in  view  of  her  nine  years  of 
continuous  employment,  18  weeks,  based  on 
two  weeks  for  each  year  of  employment, 
would  constitute  such  a  period  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  of  her  case. 

I  therefore  decide  to  remove  the  dis¬ 
qualification  for  the  18  weeks  commencing 
the  first  day  of  her  period  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  viz.,  May  1,  1959. 

But  for  that  latter-mentioned  modifica¬ 
tion,  the  claimant’s  appeal  is  dismissed. 

Decision  CUB-1727,  March  22,  1960 

Summary  of  the  Main  Facts:  The  claim¬ 
ant,  a  married  woman,  50  years  of  age,  filed 
an  initial  application  for  benefit  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1959  after  she  became  separated  from 
her  employment  as  a  general  office  clerk  on 
November  6.  The  reason  given  for  such 
separation  is  “Left  voluntarily  when  asked 
to  work  part-time.  Wants  and  needs  full¬ 
time  work  .  . .”  The  employer  submitted  to 
the  local  office  his  own  version  of  the 
separation  which  reads:  “Laid  off  from  full¬ 
time  work  as  we  had  not  sufficient  work 
for  her  services  full  time.” 
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The  insurance  officer  on  the  strength  of 
these  declarations  disqualified  the  claimant 
from  November  8  to  December  19,  1959, 
for  having  voluntarily  left  her  employment 
without  just  cause  (Section  60  (1)  of  the 
Act). 

The  claimant  appealed  to  a  board  of 
referees  on  November  17.  1959,  and  stated: 

True,  I  left ...  on  November  6,  1959,  as  (my 
employer)  was  unable  to  keep  me  on  full 
time.  (His)  mistrust  of  me  and  accusations  he 
made  regarding  his  business  has  taken  its  toll 
on  my  health  and  in  the  past  two  months  have 
lost  12  pounds  and  my  nerves  are  very  bad. 
Although  I  was  trying  to  carry  on  and  I’m 
sure  (he)  was  satisfied  with  my  work,  when 
things  became  slack  and  he  asked  me  to  work 
part  time,  I  thought  it  was  an  opportunity  to 
sever  connections  and  try  to  find  full  time 
employment  in  more  serene  surroundings.  I 
worked  thirteen  months  for  (him)  and  I  might 
mention  before  I  started  with  him  in  October 
1958  he  had  five  girls  in  one  year  pass  in 
and  out  of  his  office  which  might  raise  a 
question  as  to  his  method  of  dealing  with  his 
employees. 

The  majority  of  the  board  of  referees, 
on  December  3,  1959,  dismissed  the  appeal 
on  the  following  grounds: 

It  is  the  majority  decision  of  the  Board,  on 
the  evidence  before  them,  that  the  Claimant 
did  voluntarily  leave  her  employment  without 
just  cause  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  We 
feel  that  the  Claimant  should  have  accepted 
the  part-time  work  which  was  offered  her  until 
she  had  some  assurance  of  other  work  to  go 
to.  The  Board  has  taken  into  consideration 
Umpire’s  Decision  CUB-768,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  parallel  to  this  particular  case. 

Regarding  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  claimant  voluntarily  left  her  employ¬ 
ment  without  just  cause,  the  dissenting 
member  of  the  board  expressed  the  follow¬ 
ing  opinion: 

...  She  did  not,  she  was  laid  off  from  full¬ 
time  work.  It  is  my  feeling  that  part-time  work 
is  not  suitable  employment  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  and  the  Claimant  could  be  losing 
full-time  employment  by  accepting  part-time 
work. 

The  claimant  appealed  to  the  Umpire 
and  stated  inter  alia  that  she  could  not 
accept  work  offered  on  a  part-time  basis  at 
a  low  wage  rate,  because  the  wage  was  not 
sufficient  for  her  needs  and  it  would  greatly 
impede  her  efforts  to  obtain  other  suitable 
employment  during  the  period  when  jobs 


were  scarce  and  must  be  sought  out.  The 
employment  was  not  suitable  on  these 
grounds  and  also  because  of  unsatisfactory 
working  conditions. 

Considerations  and  Conclusions:  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  an  insured  person  who  volun¬ 
tarily  leaves  his  employment  solely  because 
it  does  not  or  would  not  provide  him  with 
full-time  employment  is  justified  in  so  doing 
only  when  he  has  assurance  of  other  full¬ 
time  work.  In  the  present  case,  the  claimant 
has  failed  to  show  that  the  circumstances 
were  such  as  would  meet  this  condition. 

Admittedly,  the  claimant’s  weekly  wages,, 
in  view  of  the  shorter  working  hours,  would 
necessarily  have  been  lower  than  those 
which  she  received  while  working  full  time. 
However,  there  is  no  evidence  on  file  to 
show  that  such  wages  would  not  have  been 
at  the  prevailing  rate  in  the  district  for 
the  same  kind  of  work. 

As  to  the  dissenting  member’s  opinion 
that  the  claimant  might  have  lost  full-time 
employment  by  accepting  part-time  work, 
I  would  refer  him  to  decision  CUB-1030, 
wherein  the  Umpire  said  that  it  is  “better 
for  a  claimant  to  keep  his  employment  and 
to  seek  a  better  position  in  his  leisure  hours 
than  to  throw  himself  totally  out  of  work.” 

The  claimant’s  allegation  that  her  em¬ 
ployer’s  “mistrust  of  me  and  accusations 
he  made  regarding  his  business  had  taken 
its  toll  on  my  health”  is  not  only  too  vague 
in  description  but  lacks  substantiation  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence 
which  would  have  a  bearing  on  the  case. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  must  dismiss  the 
claimant’s  appeal.  However,  as  neither  the 
insurance  officer  nor  the  board  of  referees 
appear  to  have  taken  into  account  that  the 
claimant  left  because  of  having  to  accept 
part-time  work  only,  I  hereby  direct  that 
the  period  of  disqualification  be  reduced 
to  one  equalling  the  number  of  days’  work 
which  the  insurance  officer,  after  investiga¬ 
tion,  finds  that  the  claimant  would  have 
worked  during  the  period  of  six  weeks 
following  the  date  of  her  separation  from 
employment. 


to  Work. 

m  tAl!  ^-derly  carPenter  in  Sydney,  N.S.,  apparently  does  not  believe  in  retire- 
merit  tit  dj. 

n  •  ,Early  laf  month  after  being  without  work  six  months,  Joseph  White  obtained 
job  in  his  trade  with  a  local  contractor.  He  reported  this  to  the  local  Unemploy- 

taura^°TeS“.  ^  nWiCe  he  n°  l0”8er  re’"iraJ  '■-employment 

•  Qi?n  turni°8  up  Mr-  White’s  file,  the  NES  clerk  received  a  surprise:  Mr.  White 
is  y i  yetiis  old. 
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LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


Wage  Schedules  Prepared  and  Contracts  Awarded  during  April 
Works  of  Construction,  Remodelling,  Repair  or  Demolition 

During  April  the  Department  of  Labour  prepared  202  wage  schedules  for  inclusion 
in  contracts  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  departments  of  the  federal  Government  and  its 
crown  corporations  in  various  areas  of  Canada,  for  works  of  construction,  remodelling, 
repair  or  demolition.  In  the  same  period,  a  total  of  153  contracts  in  these  categries 
was  awarded.  Particulars  of  these  contracts  appear  below. 

A  copy  of  the  wage  schedule  issued  for  each  contract  is  available  on  request  to 
trade  unions  concerned  or  to  others  who  have  a  bona  fide  interest  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract. 

(The  labour  conditions  included  in  each  of  the  contracts  listed  under  this  heading  provide 

that: 

(a)  the  wage  rate  for  each  classification  of  labour  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  included 
in  the  contract  is  a  minimum  rate  only  and  contractors  and  subcontractors  are  not  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  higher  wages  in  any  instance  where,  during  the  continuation  of  the  work, 
wage  rates  in  excess  of  those  shown  in  the  wage  schedule  have  been  fixed  by  provincial 
legislation,  by  collective  agreements  in  the  district,  or  by  current  practice; 

(b)  hours  of  work  shall  not  exceed  eight  in  the  day  and  44  in  the  week,  except  in 
emergency  conditions  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 


Contracts  for  the  Manufacture  of  Supplies  and  Equipment 


Contracts  awarded  in  April  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment  were 
as  follows 


Department  No.  of  Contracts 

Defence  Construction  (1951)  Ltd .  1 

Defence  Production  (March  Report)  108 

Post  Office  .......  17 

Public  Works  .  1 

R.C.M.P .  3 


Aggregate  Amount 
$  87,574.36 
921,137.00 
120,938.46 
8,364.00 
4,510.75 


The  Fair  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour 
legislation  of  the  federal  Government  has 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  all  Government 
contracts  for  works  of  construction  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
contain  provisions  to  secure  the  payment  of 
wages  generally  accepted  as  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  each  trade  or  classification  employed 
in  the  district  where  the  work  is  being  per¬ 
formed. 

The  practice  of  Government  departments 
and  those  Crown  corporations  to  which  the 
legislation  applies,  before  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  any  work  of  construction,  re¬ 
modelling,  repair  or  demolition,  is  to  obtain 
wage  schedules  from  the  Department  of 
Labour  showing  the  applicable  wage  rate 
for  each  classification  of  workmen  deemed 
to  be  required  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


These  wage  schedules  are  thereupon  in¬ 
cluded  with  other  relevant  labour  condi¬ 
tions  as  terms  of  such  contracts  to  be 
observed  by  the  contractors. 

Wage  schedules  are  not  included  in  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and 
equipment  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  in  advance  the  classifications  to 
be  employed  in  the  execution  of  a  contract. 
A  statement  of  the  labour  conditions  which 
must  be  observed  in  every  such  contract 
is  however,  included  therein  and  is  of  the 
same  nature  and  effect  as  those  which  apply 
in  works  of  construction. 

Copies  of  the  federal  Government’s  Fair 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  legislation 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  Industrial 
Relations  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa. 
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(The  labour  conditions  included  in  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  supplies  and  equipment 
provide  that: 

(a)  all  persons  who  perform  labour  on  such  contracts  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are 
currently  paid  in  the  district  to  competent  workmen;  and  if  there  is  no  current  rate,  then 
a  fair  and  reasonable  rate;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  wages  paid  be  less  than  those  established 
by  the  laws  of  the  province  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed; 

(b)  the  working  hours  shall  be  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  custom,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours; 

(c)  overtime  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  those  fixed  by  custom  of  the  trade  in  the  district,  or  in  excess  of  fair 
and  reasonable  hours; 

(d)  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  regard  to  employment  because  of  his 
race,  national  origin,  colour  or  religion,  nor  because  he  has  made  a  complaint  with  respect 
to  alleged  discrimination.) 

Wage  Claims  Received  and  Payments  Made  during  April 

During  April  the  sum  of  $7,169.27  was  collected  from  7  contractors  for  wage  arrears 
due  their  employees  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  contractors,  or  their  subcontractors, 
to  apply  the  wage  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employment  required  by  the  schedule 
of  labour  conditions  forming  part  of  their  contract.  This  amount  is  for  distribution  to  the 
253  workers  concerned. 

Contracts  Containing  Fair  Wage  Schedules  Awarded  during  April 

(The  labour  conditions  of  the  contracts  marked  (*)  contain  the  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  providing  for  the  observance  of  current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  not  in  excess  of  eight  per  day  and  44  per  week,  and  also  empower  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  deal  with  any  question  which  may  arise  with  regard  thereto.) 


Department  of  Agriculture 

Morden  Man:  Henry  J  Martens,  construction  of  controlled  temperature  storage 
addition,  fruit  processing  laboratory,  Experimental  Farm,  near  Outlook  Sask:  Peter  Kiewit 
Sons  Co  of  Canada  Ltd,  A1  Johnson  Construction  Co  of  Canada  Ltd,  Poole  Construction 
Co  Ltd  (Joint  Venture),  construction  of  downstream  tunnels  of  South  Saskatchewan 
River  Dam. 


Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 

Greenwood  N  S:  Valley  Services  Ltd,  *supply  &  installation  of  fire  alarm  boxes. 
Camp  Gagetown  N  B:  Laurentian  Landscape  Ltd,  planting  of  trees  in  married  quarters  area 
(Job  64/54).  St  Hubert  Que:  Rodighiero  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  stage  11 
extension  to  existing  stage  1  school  (DND  9/59).  Clinton  Ont:  Alf  Erickson  Construction 
construction  of  12  housing  units  (FP  1/58).  Fort  Erie  Ont:  Hubert  Henkel,  --“installation 
of  metal  eavestrough  on  25  housing  units  (Project  5/48).  Regina  Sask:  Klassen  Con¬ 
struction  Ltd,  construction  of  110  housing  units  (FP  1/58).  Edmonton  Alta:  Robert 
Simpson  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  floor  tile  for  106  apartment  units,  Highlands 
Court,  DeVac  Western  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  metal  windows,  Highlands  Court. 
New  Westminster  B  C:  J  Nachbar,  *maintenance  of  grounds,  apartments.  Vancouver  B  C- 
Mainland  Installation  Ltd,  ^restoration  &  repair  of  3069-3055  West  4th  Ave;  Northwestern 
Painting  Co,  painting  of  hallways  in  apartments,  Vancouver  Terraces;  David  Hunter’s 
Garden  Shops  Ltd,  ^maintenance  of  grounds,  apartments. 

Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 

Shubenacadie  Indian  Agency  NS:  W  J  Christie,  renovations  to  school  heating  system 
&  hot  water  heating.  Hobbema  Indian  Agency  Alta:  Sorensen  &  Sons  (Edmonton)  Ltd 
construction  of  basements,  Ermineskin,  Samson,  Louis  Bull  &  Montana  Reserves.  William  ’s 
Lake  Indian  Agency  B  C:  Hilmar  Wolf  Construction,  construction  of  two  bedroom  home 

A  Hfa  1  I  air  n*  riQtr  cohArvI  9 


Defence  Construction  (1951)  Limited 


v>r'-Jle-arZatSr  N J'  ,Lagendyk  &  Co  Ltd’  fire  retardant  painting  within  hangars  6,  7  &  8, 
RCN  Am  Station.  Fu/cm-tie/-  2«e:  W  Rourke,  Ltd,  addition  to  bldg  64,  CARDE.  Barriefield 
Ont:  Black  &  McDonald  Ltd,  replacement  of  switch  gear  &  installation  of  off  peak  water 
heater  control.  Hagersville  Ont:  Black  &  McDonald  Ltd,  construction  of  transformer  sub¬ 
station.  Camp  Borden  Ont:  Niagara  Structural  Steel  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  structural 
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eel  for  Technical  Training  Bldg;  Ellis  Don  Ltd,  construction  of  Technical  Training  Bldg, 
including  outside  services.  Camp  Petawawa  Out:  James  Kemp  Construction  Ltd,  construc¬ 
tion  of  sewage  treatment  plant,  stage  1.  Shirley  Bay  ( Ottawa )  Out:  M  Sullivan  &  Son  Ltd, 
construction  of  electronics  laboratory  extension.  Ralston  Alta:  Bill  Hopps  &  Co  Ltd 
f™.  Painting  of  68  housing  units  &  two  suites,  Sufheld  Experimental  Station.  Comox 
B  C  Wakeman  &  Trimble  Contractors  Ltd,  clearing  &  grubbing,  RCAF  Station.  Esquimalt 
.  ume  &  Rumble  Ltd,  installation  of  electrical  services  on  seaward  defence  jetty. 


Building  and  Maintenance 

Centralia  Ont:  Burnley  Contracting  Co  Ltd,  fire  retardant  painting  of  interior  of 
barrack  blocks,  RCAF  Station;  Cardinal  Painting  &  Decorating  Co  Ltd,  fire  retardant 
painting  of  tour  bldgs,  RCAF  Station.  Clinton  Ont:  Frogett  &  van  der  Mont,  interior 
painting  of  seven  bldgs  &  fire  retardant  coating  interior  of  seven  bldgs,  RCAF  Station. 
Ottawa  Ont:  Landino  Zuccarini,  replacement  of  windows,  Wallis  House. 


Department  of  Defence  Production 

Eastern  Passage  N  S:  Fred  Silver  Ltd,  interior  painting  of  central  heating  plant,  bldg 
No  36,  RCN  Air  Station,  Shearwater.  Nova  Scotia  Area:  Maritime  Telegraph  &  Telephone 
Co  Ltd,  ^repairs  &  servicing  of  jointly-owned  telephone  lines  &  equipment,  DND  (Navy). 
Shearwater  N  S:  Standard  Construction  Co  Ltd,  *repair  of  station  infirmary,  bldg  No  49, 
RCN  Air  Station.  Saint  John  N  B:  H  L  MacGowan  &  Son  Ltd,  refinishing  hardwood  floors 
&  interior  painting  of  specific  areas,  HMCS  Brunswicker.  St.  Johns  Que:  Herve  Lacasse 
&  Cie  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  automatic  fire  detection  system,  RCAF  Station. 
Peterborough  Ont:  Colt  Contracting  Co  Ltd,  resurfacing  of  drill  hall  floor,  Armoury. 
Winnipeg  Man:  Bird  Construction  Co  Ltd,  extension  to  locker  room  facilities  in  Recrea¬ 
tional  Bldg.  RCAF  Station;  Maple  Leaf  Construction  Ltd,  ^routine  repair  of  roads,  RCAF 
Station.  Cold  Lake  Alta:  Grinnell  Co  of  Canada  Ltd,  *overhaul  of  automatic  fire 
sprinkler  &  detection  system,  RCAF  Station.  Edmonton  Alta:  Canessco  Ltd,  ^cleaning  & 
flushing  of  storm  &  sanitary  sewer  systems,  Griesbach  Barracks.  Whitehorse  Y  T:  Nelson’s 
Ltd,  repairs  to  heating  system,  bldg  200. 

National  Harbours  Board 

Saint  John  N  B:  The  Day  Company  of  Canada  Ltd,  installation  of  partial  dust 
control  system  in  Grain  Elevator.  Montreal  Que:  Frank  Lappan  Ltd,  construction  of 
bituminous  concrete  paved  road  with  drainage  system  &  extension  of  water  supply  system, 
Sections  57-61;  The  Highway  Paving  Co  Ltd,  supply  &  laying  of  asphalt  paving  on  lower 
floor  of  Sheds  8  &  10  extension;  Miron  Construction  Ltd,  paving  of  wharf  area  &  drainage 
at  Sections  8W-10W. 


Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources 

St  John’s  Nfld:  Royle  Excavating  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  powder  magazine,  Signal 
Hill  National  Historic  Park.  Prince  Edward  Island  Park  P  E  I:  Wilson  &  Moore  Ltd, 
*supply  &  installation  of  plumbing  fixtures,  Dalvay  Hotel;  Douglas  Bros  &  Jones  Ltd! 
♦installation  of  mechanical  &  electrical  equipment,  Stanhope  Campgrounds  pumphouse; 
Wilson  &  Moore  Ltd,  installation  &  supply  of  forced  warm  air  heating  system,  Stores 
Bldg,  Dalvay.  Baddeck  N  S:  Roland  J  McRae,  ^'construction  of  HD4  shelter,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  Museum;  Seward  A  McRae,  *construction  of  addition  to  Custodian’s 
Residence,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Museum.  Cape  Breton  Highlands  National  Park  N  S: 
Wm  Matheson,  *  installation  of  two  heating  systems  in  warehouse  &  garage,  Ingonish 
Beach.  Fundy  National  Park  N  B:  Lounsbury  Co  Ltd,  replacement  of  water  piping  & 
fittings  at  swimming  pool.  Prince  Albert  National  Park  Sask:  Saskatchewan  Power  Corp, 
♦construction  of  power  line  to  sewage  pump  houses,  Waskesiu  Townsite;  Prince  Albert 
Plumbing,  Heating  &  Gas  Ltd,  plumbing  &  heating  installations  in  existing  bunkhouses  & 
addition  to  bunkhouse,  Waskesiu  Townsite;  High  Line  Electric  Co  Ltd,  *electrical  work 
in  bunkhouse  addition.  Fort  Norman,  Fort  Franklin  &  Fort  Good  Hope  N  W  T:  Yellow¬ 
knife  Electric  Ltd,  supply  &  installation  of  fire  alarm  systems  in  day  schools.  Mackenzie 
Highway  N  W  T:  B  G  Linton  Construction  Ltd,  maintenance  of  highway.  Norman  Wells 
N  W  T:  McRae  &  Associates  Construction  Ltd,  supply  &  erection  of  school  bldgs. 

Deparfment  of  Public  Works 

Corner  Brook  Nfld:  Foundation  Maritime  Ltd,  harbour  construction  (wharf  &  shed). 
Roddickton  Nfld:  Babb  Construction  Ltd,  wharf  extensions.  St  John’s  Nfld:  Foundation 
Maritime  Ltd,  harbour  improvements  (removal  of  sunken  vessel  S  S  Desola).  Caribou 
N  S:  R  A  Douglas  Ltd,  wharf  repairs.  Halifax  N  S:  Cameron  Contracting  Ltd,  demolition 
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of  Old  Customs  House.  New  Haven  N  S:  Chisholm  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of 
breakwater.  Whycocomagh  N  S:  Owen  Fisher,  construction  of  post  office.  Saint  John  N  B: 
George  C  Chittick  Construction  Ltd,  demolition  of  Old  Customs  Bldg.  Aurigny  Ml  Que: 
North  Shore  Construction  Co  Ltd,  breakwater  repairs.  Bale  Comeau  Que:  Manik  Con¬ 
struction  Co  Ltd,  wharf  repairs.  Bale  Ste  Catherine  (Anse  au  Portage)  Que:  L’ Atelier 
Mecanique  de  La  Malbaie,  wharf  repairs.  Etang  du  Nord  Ml  Que:  Les  Entreprises  De  L’Est 
Ltee,  harbour  improvements.  Lauzon  Que:  Concrete  Repairs  &  Waterproofing  Co  Ltd, 
repairs  to  concrete  walls  of  dry  dock.  Sherbrooke  Que:  Fabi  &  Fils  Ltee,  construction  of 
parking  lot,  UIC.  Senneterre  Que:  Alson  Inc,  construction  of  federal  bldg.  Stanhope  Que: 
Fabi  &  Fils  Ltee,  paving,  Customs  &  Immigration  Terminal  parking  area.  Leamington  Ont: 
Dean  Construction  Co  Ltd,  wharf  enlargement;  Dean  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction 
of  pile  clusters.  Manotick  Ont:  Watson  Construction,  construction  of  post  office.  Ottawa 
Ont:  Louis  G  Fortin  Construction,  alterations  &  construction  of  elevator  shaft,  Rideau 
Hall;  Landino  Zuccarini,  alterations  to  offices,  No  2  Temporary  Bldg;  Leopold  Beaudoin 
Construction  Ltd,  repairs  to  Assay  Division,  Royal  Canadian  Mint,  Sussex  Drive;  Strad- 
wick  Tile  &  Flooring,  pointing,  washing  &  waxing  marble,  Supreme  Court  Bldg,  Welling¬ 
ton  St.  South  Woodslee  Ont:  D’Amore  Construction  (Windsor)  Ltd,  construction  of  post 
office.  Toronto  Ont:  Speckert-Morris  Ltd,  construction  of  Postal  Station  “F”.  Whitby  Ont: 
Tracy  Construction  Inc,  harbour  improvements  (west  protection  breakwater).  Deloraine 
Man:  F  A  France  Construction  Co  Ltd,  renovations  &  alterations  to  post  office  space 
in  federal  bldg.  Matheson  Island  Landing  Man:  Macaw  &  MacDonald  Ltd,  construction  of 
wharf.  Melita  Man:  Gerta  Construction  Ltd,  addition  &  alterations  to  federal  bldg.  Winni¬ 
peg  Man:  North  American  Bldgs  Ltd,  construction  of  UIC  Bldg.  Fort  Qu’Appelle  Sask: 
Shelly  &  Young  Construction  Ltd,  construction  of  fire  escapes  &  related  work,  Indian 
Hospital.  Kindersley  Sask:  Newson  &  Newson,  addition  &  alterations,  federal  bldg. 
Maple  Creek  Sask:  Veldhoen  Construction  Co  Ltd,  addition  &  alterations,  federal  bldg. 
Calgary  Alta:  Kipp  Kelly  Ltd,  installation  of  mail  handling  equipment,  Postal  Terminal. 
Galiano  B  C:  Donald  Courtney  Festing,  construction  of  post  office.  Patricia  Bay  B  C: 
Victoria  Pile  Driving  Co  Ltd,  wharf  reconstruction.  Penticton  B  C:  Cl  Oliver  Ltd, 
construction  of  federal  bldg.  Port  Simpson  B  C:  Skeena  River  Piledriving  Co,  wharf 
extension.  Seabird  Island  B  C:  M  Geyer,  construction  of  bank  protection.  Inuvik  N  W  T: 
Aklavik  Constructors  Ltd,  road  improvement  (Townsite  Development). 


Contracts  Containing  the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 

Catalina  Nfld.  The  I  P  Porter  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  West  Berlin  N  S:  Mosher  &  Rawding 
Ltd,  dredging.  Bathurst  N  B:  The  I  P  Porter  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Botsford  N  B:  Roger 
LeBlanc,  dredging.  Campbellton  N  B:  The  I  P  Porter  Co  Ltd.  dredging.  Dalhousie  N  B: 
The  I  P  Porter  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Lancaster  N  B:  R  A  Corbett  Co  Ltd,  alterations  to 
screenline,  post  office.  Moncton  N  B:  MacBeath  Construction  Co  Ltd,  alterations  to 
Spencer  Bldg.  Matane  Que:  Marine  Industries  Ltd,  dredging.  Quebec  Que:  E  Rochette 
&  Sons  Ltd,  installation  of  linoleum,  Champlain  Harbour  Station.  St  Gedeon  Que:  Ernest 
Bolduc,  dredging.  St  Romuald  Que:  Lionel  Langlois,  interior  painting,  public  bldg.  Fort 
William  Ont:  Consolidated  Dredging  Ltd,  dredging  in  Mission  River  entrance  channel. 
Halibut  ton  Ont:  I  Taylor  Construction,  roof  repairs  &  beam  reinforcing,  federal  bldg. 
Lake  Simcoe  Ont:  Simcoe  Dock  &  Dredging  Ltd,  dredging  in  lersey  River  &  Maskinonge 
River.  Leith  Ont:  E  C  King  Contracting  Ltd,  dredging.  Ottawa  Ont:  Ontario  Bldg  Cleaning 
Co  Ltd,  exterior  cleaning  of  post  office  bldg,  Sparks  &  Elgin  Sts;  Dominion  Electric 
Protection  Co,  installation  of  fire  alarm  system,  Postal  Station  “B”;  A  Bruce  Benson 
Ltd,  installation  of  lavatory,  Royal  Mint;  I  A  Hoskins,  construction  of  photographic  room, 
Mines  &  Technical  Surveys  Bldg,  Booth  St;  Sanco  Ltd,  cleaning  of  air  intakes  &  radiator 
spaces,  Veterans  Memorial  Bldg;  F  I  Shouldice  Construction  Co  Ltd,  general  alterations  to 
Rideau  Hall;  Rene  Cleroux,  installation  of  gas  service,  Centre  Block,  Parliament  Bldgs* 
Leo  Lanviere,  general  alterations,  East  Block,  Parliament  Bldgs;  H  H  Popham  Co  Ltd’ 
installation  of  steel  partitions,  Lome  Bldg;  Servant  Electric  Reg’d,  electrical  changes’ 
orne  Bldg;  A  C  McDonald  &  Sons,  installation  of  buzzer  system,  Lome  Bldg-  A  McWade’ 
alterations  to  Norlite  Bldg;  Sanco  Ltd,  general  cleaning,  Landriault  Bldg;  A  G  Reed’ 
installation  of  fluorescent  lighting,  CEF  Greenhouse;  Phil’s  Electrical,  installation  of 
lighting  in  house  No  4,  CEF  Greenhouse.  Port  Arthur  Ont:  Consolidated  Dredging  Ltd 
dredging.  Toronto  Ont:  Russell  Construction  Ltd,  dredging.  Fraser  River  B  C:  British 
Columbia  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Fraser  River  (Surnas  to  Hope)  B  C- 
Fraser  River  IDredging  Co  Ltd,  dredging;  Scuffler  Dredging  Co  Ltd,  dredging.  Vancouver 
f,C;  Burrard  Dry  Dock  Co  Ltd,  overhaul  of  dredge  No  303;  B  C  Marine  Engineers  & 
Shipbuilders  Ltd,  overhaul  of  workboat  “Essington  II”. 
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Department  of  Transport 

alarnf  Wrlf a^t/'aZ,ral°ri  pa!Tieron  Contracting  Ltd,  construction  of  single  dwelling,  fog 
NS-  L  E&  Jra®e  ®hed  &  demolltlon  of  existinS  dwelling  &  fog  alarm  bldg.  Brier  Island 

dwelling  Cape  Sabl^N °f  d°Uble  dW6lling  &  demolition  of  existing 
Margaree  Island  N  5-  A  I  c°nsTtructlon  of  sin8le  dwelling,  Lightstation. 

light  tower  ^  Hemr.iv  Campbell  &  A  J  Mclsaac,  construction  of  reinforced  concrete 

Ud  ^  °£  f“stmg  Woode"  Iight  tower-  '■'«»»  N  *  Ferguson  Industries 

N  S-  Hn1ver,on  T<^  ■  Jf  J twm  SCrew  dlescl  en8ined  landing  barges.  Truro  (Bible  Hill) 
Island  N  R  l  n  Ltd)  constructlon  of  Meterological  Observation  Station.  Partridge 
Saint  Tohn  R  b  °nS™?tI?n  ^nc>  construction  of  reinforced  concrete  light  tower, 

dwell 2 V  Wh!ttIe  Qlle:  Landry  Construction  Inc,  construction  of  double 
aHHVnn.  f  dem,olltlon  of  existing  dwelling.  Montreal  Que:  The  Highway  Paving  Co  Ltd, 
additional  development  of  Airport.  Sr  Felix  de  Valois  Que :  Jean  Jacques  Longpre,  con¬ 
struction  of  radio  beacon  bldg  &  related  works.  Seven  Islands  Que:  Nordbec  Construction 
Inc  construction  of  NDB  bldg  (Niaman),  localizer  bldg,  glide  path  bldg,  middle  marker 
bldg  outer  marker  bldg  &  related  work.  Sorel  Que:  Marine  Industries  Ltd,  ‘repairs  to 
Canadian  Marine  Ship  N  B  McLean.  Wiarton  Ont:  Ruliff  Grass  Construction  Co  Ltd 
construction  of  remote  receiver  bldg,  remote  transmitter  bldg  &  addition  to  remote  control 
bldg  &  related  work.  Edmonton  Alta:  N  S  Pawluik  &  Son  Contracting  Ltd,  construction 
ot  sewage  lagoons  &  associated  works,  International  Airport.  Pincher  Creek  Alta:  Cooper 
obstruction  Ltd,  moving  of  various  bldgs  from  Cowley  Airport  &  relocating  same. 
hnderby  B  C:  Stange  Construction  Co  Ltd,  construction  of  non-directional  beacon  bldg 
power  house  &  related  work.  Fort  Nelson  B  C:  Electric  Power  Equipment  Ltd,  construction 
ot  airport  lighting  facilities,  including  LI  approach  lights  on  approach  No  02. 


Expand  Winter  Works  Program,  Employment  Committee  Urges 


Expansion  of  the  scope  of  the  Municipal 
Winter  Works  Incentive  Program  and 
earlier  announcement  of  the  federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  plans  were  recommended  by  the 
National  Employment  Committee  at  its 
74th  meeting,  held  in  Ottawa  last  month. 

In  a  resolution  to  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Commission,  the  Committee 
urged  the  Government  to  include  in  the 
winter  works  program  projects  not  at  pres¬ 
ent  authorized  by  the  federal-provincial- 
municipal  agreement. 

The  Committee  also  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  that  the  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance  Commission  broaden  the  field 
covered  by  the  program  of  seminars  being 
conducted  by  the  Commission  to  familiarize 
employers  with  the  regulations  governing 
employment  and  unemployment  insurance 
and  to  obtain  from  employers  suggestions 
on  ways  that  the  National  Employment 
Service  might  more  adequately  meet  their 
manpower  requirements. 

Seminars  are  currently  being  held  in 
co-operation  with  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  Lakehead.  Plans  are  under  way  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  program  to  the  construction  indus¬ 
try.  The  Committee  urged  that  the  seminars 
be  extended  to  other  industries  in  Canada 
as  well. 

Raymond  Brunet  of  Hull,  Que.,  and 
Thomas  B.  Ward  were  appointed  vice- 
chairmen  of  the  Committee. 

The  next  meeting  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Winnipeg  on  October  11,  12  and  13. 


Farmers'  Cash  Income  in  1959 

Canadian  farmers  received  an  estimated 
$2,786,000,000  in  1959  from  the  sale  of 
farm  products,  participation  payments  on 
previous  years’  grain  crops,  net  cash  ad¬ 
vances  on  farm-stored  grains,  and  deficiency 
payments  under  the  present  farm  prices 
support  program,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  reported  last  month. 

The  estimate  is  slightly  below  the  1958 
level  of  $2,813,000,000  and  compares  with 
the  record  high  estimate  of  $2,859,000,000 
in  1952. 


Publications  Received  in  Library 

(.Continued  from  page  630 ) 

69.  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau.  Careers  for 
Women  in  the  Physical  Sciences.  Washing¬ 
ton,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  77. 

Discusses  careers  for  women  in  chemistry, 
physics,  geology,  astronomy  and  meteorology. 

70.  Woodward,  Joan.  The  Saleswoman; 
a  Study  of  Attitudes  and  Behaviour  in  Retail 
Distribution.  London,  Pitman,  1960.  Pp.  86. 

A  report  of  a  study  carried  out  in  four 
department  stores.  The  findings  are  grouped 
under  four  headings:  1.  Supply  and  utilization 
of  staff;  2.  Salary  structure;  3.  Conditions  of 
work;  and,  4.  Personal  and  organizational  rela¬ 
tionships. 

Miscellaneous 

71.  International  Labour  Office.  In¬ 
ternational  Migration,  1945-1957.  Geneva, 
1959.  Pp.  414. 

Discusses  political  migration  with  particular 
reference  to  West  Germany  and  Israel,  and 
economic  migration. 
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PRICES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


Consumer  Price  Index,  May  1960 

Canada’s  consumer  price  index  (1949  = 
100)  declined  0.1  per  cent  between  April 
and  May,  from  127.5  to  127.4.*  For  May 
1959  it  stood  at  125.6. 

Decreases  in  the  food  and  household 
operation  indexes  outweighed  increases  in 
the  shelter  and  other  commodities  and 
services  indexes.  The  clothing  index  was 
unchanged. 

The  food  component  decreased  0.6  per 
cent  from  120.9  to  120.2  as  egg  prices 
dropped  6  cents  a  dozen  and  lower  prices 
were  reported  also  for  oranges  and  orange 
juice,  tomatoes  and  bananas.  Potato  prices 
continued  to  rise,  and  beef,  after  declining 
for  several  months,  rose  between  April  and 
May.  Pork  prices  were  steady. 

A  drop  of  0.3  per  cent  in  the  household 
operation  index  from  123.5  to  123.1  was 
due  largely  to  a  seasonal  decline  in  coal 
prices  and  sale  prices  on  textiles.  Some 
utensils  and  household  supplies  were  higher. 
Insurance  rates  on  household  effects,  priced 
in  May,  were  also  higher. 

The  shelter  index  rose  slightly  from  143.3 
to  143.5,  an  increase  of  0.1  per  cent.  The 
rent  component  was  unchanged  but  home- 
ownership  was  higher,  largely  because 
property  insurance,  priced  in  May,  was 
above  last  year’s  level. 

An  increase  of  0.4  per  cent  in  other 
commodities  and  services  from  137.1  to 
137.6  reflected  higher  automobile  insurance 
rates  as  well  as  price  increases  for  theatre 
admissions,  men’s  haircuts,  women’s  hair¬ 
dressing  and  local  transportation,  the  latter 
price  change  occurring  in  Toronto  and 
Hamilton.  New  passenger  cars  showed  sea¬ 
sonal  price  declines  and  gasoline  prices 
were  slightly  lower.  The  clothing  index  was 
unchanged  at  110.8  as  only  minor  price 
changes  occurred  on  a  scatter  of  clothing 
items. 

Group  indexes  one  year  earlier  (May 
1959)  were:  food  118.5,  shelter  141.0, 
clothing  109.7,  household  operation  122.5, 
and  other  commodities  and  services  134.9. 

City  Consumer  Price  Indexes,  April  1960 

Consumer  price  indexes  (1949=100) 
increased  in  nine  of  the  ten  regional  cities 
between  March  and  April  1960. t  The  Van¬ 
couver  index  decreased  0.4  per  cent,  and 

*See  Table  F-l  at  back  of  book, 
t See  Table  F-2  at  back  of  book. 


increases  in  the  other  nine  cities  ranged 
from  a  fractional  0.1  per  cent  in  Edmonton- 
Calgary  to  1.0  per  cent  in  St.  John’s. 

Higher  food  indexes  were  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  movements  in  the  total  indexes, 
as  foods  increased  in  all  regional  cities 
except  Edmonton-Calgary  and  Vancouver. 
In  the  latter  two  cities,  food  indexes  de¬ 
clined  0.1  per  cent  and  0.5  per  cent  respec¬ 
tively.  Increases  in  the  other  eight  regional 
cities  ranged  from  0.6  per  cent  in  Saskatoon- 
Regina  to  1.8  per  cent  in  Montreal. 

Other  commodities  and  services  group 
indexes  were  up  in  all  regional  cities  except 
Halifax  and  Saint  John;  the  increase  of  0.4 
per  cent  in  St.  John’s  was  the  largest 
upward  movement.  Shelter  indexes  were 
unchanged  in  five  of  the  ten  regional  cities, 
down  in  Toronto  and  Vancouver,  and  up 
in  the  remaining  three.  Clothing  indexes 
showed  mixed  results,  with  five  city  indexes 
higher,  three  lower  and  two  unchanged 
from  March.  Household  operation  indexes 
decreased  in  five  cities,  increased  in  four 
cities  and  remained  unchanged  in  the 
remaining  regional  city. 

Regional  consumer  price  index  point 
changes  between  March  and  April  were  as 
follows:  St.  John’s  +1.1  to  115. 6;t  Montreal 
+  1.1  to  127.6;  Winnipeg  +0.7  to  124.7; 
Ottawa  +0.6  to  128.0;  Toronto  +0.5  to 
129.7;  Halifax  +0.3  to  127.0;  Saint  John 
+  0.2  to  129.1;  Saskatoon-Regina  +0.2  to 
123.6;  Edmonton-Calgary  +0.1  to  123.4; 
Vancouver  —0.5  to  128.2. 

Wholesale  Price  Index,  April  1960 

Canada’s  general  wholesale  price  index 
(1935-39=100)  rose  0.7  per  cent  between 
March  and  April  this  year  to  231.3  from 
229.6.  Last  year’s  April  index  stood  at 
231.2. 

Five  of  the  eight  main  group  indexes 
increased  while  two  decreased  and  one  was 
unchanged. 

The  vegetable  products  group  index  re¬ 
corded  the  largest  upward  movement,  rising 
1.7  per  cent  to  205.6  from  202.2.  The 
animal  products  group  index  advanced  1.1 
per  cent  to  243.4  from  240.8,  the  non- 
ferrous  metals  group  index  rose  0.8  per 
cent  to  179.0  from  177.6,  the  textile  pro¬ 
ducts  group  index  rose  0.6  per  cent  to 
229.6  from  228.2,  and  the  wood  products 
group  index  also  rose  0.6  per  cent  to  306.2 
from  304.4. 

tOn  base  June  1951=100. 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


Index  1949=100 


Index  1949=100 


Yearly  Average 


Monthly  Indexes 


The  non-metallic  minerals  group  index 
declined  0.5  per  cent  to  185.5  from  186.4, 
and  the  iron  products  group  index  edged 
down  to  256.2  from  256.3. 

The  chemical  products  group  index  was 
unchanged  at  188.4. 

The  index  of  Canadian  farm  product 

prices  at  terminal  markets  advanced  0.9 
per  cent  from  218.0  to  219.9  between  April 
29  and  May  20.  The  field  products  index 
moved  up  0.9  per  cent  from  180.3  to  181.9, 
and  the  animal  products  index  rose  0.8  per 
cent  from  255.8  to  257.8.  Regional  indexes 
were:  East,  up  1.1  per  cent  from  243.7  to 


246.3;  and  West,  up  0.5  per  cent  from 
192.4  to  193.4. 

U.S.  Consumer  Price  Index,  April  1960 

Mainly  bcause  of  a  1.5-per-cent  increase 
in  the  food  component,  the  United  States 
consumer  price  index  (1947-49  =  100)  rose 
to  another  record  at  mid-April;  it  advanced 
0.4  per  cent  to  126.2  from  125.7  at  mid- 
March.  The  food  group  index  climbed  1.5 
per  cent  over  the  month. 

The  April  1960  index  was  1.9  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier,  when  the  April 
index  was  123.9. 


Publications  Recently  Received 

in  Department  of  Labour  Library 


The  publications  listed  below  are  not  for 
sale  by  the  Department  of  Labour.  Persons 
wishing  to  purchase  them  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  publishers.  Publications  listed 
may  be  borrowed  by  making  application 
to  the  Librarian,  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa.  Students  must  apply  through  the 
library  of  their  institution.  Applications  for 
loans  should  give  the  number  (numeral) 
of  the  publication  desired  and  the  month  in 
which  is  was  listed  in  the  Labour  Gazette. 


Accident  Prevention  List  No.  140. 

1.  International  Labour  Office.  The 
Protection  of  Workers  against  Ionising 
Radiations.  Geneva,  1959-1960.  2  volumes. 

At  head  of  title:  Report  4  (l)-(2).  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Conference.  44th  Session,  Geneva, 
1960. 

Part  1  contains  a  proposed  Convention  and 
a  proposed  Recommendation  concerning  this 
topic.  Part  2  contains  a  summary  and  short 
analysis  of  the  replies  of  53  member  govern¬ 
ments  along  with  the  English  and  French  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  proposed  texts. 
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2.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 
Hazardous  Employment  prohibited  for  Min¬ 
ors  under  State  Child-Labor  Laws.  Washing¬ 
ton,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  105. 

“A  State-by-State  summary  of  laws  and 
rulings  prohibiting  the  employment  of  minors 
in  hazardous  occupations.” 

Annual  Reports 

3.  New  Brunswick.  Department  of 
Labour.  Report  for  the  Year  ending  March 
31st,  1959.  Fredericton  [1959?]  Pp.  47. 

4.  Saskatchewan.  Department  of  La¬ 
bour.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  ended  March  31,  1959.  Regina, 
Queen’s  Printer,  1960.  Pp.  94. 

Arbitration,  Industrial 

5.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De¬ 
partment.  Plan  for  settling  Jurisdictional 
Disputes  Nationally  and  Locally.  Approved 
by  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Dept.,  AFL-CIO.  Agreements  and  Decisions 
rendered  affecting  the  Building  Industry  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  [and 
others ]  January  1958.  Washington,  1958. 
Pp.  145.  Bound  with:  National  Joint  Board 
for  Settlement  of  Jurisdictional  Disputes. 
Procedural  Rules  and  Regulations  . . . 

6.  National  Joint  Board  for  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Jurisdictional  Disputes.  Proced¬ 
ural  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  National 
Joint  Board  for  Settlement  of  Jurisdictional 
Disputes,  Building  and  Construction  Indus¬ 
try.  Amended  May  8,  1958.  Washington, 
1958.  Pp.  16.  Bound  with:  AFL-CIO. 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Dept. 
Plan  for  settling  Jurisdictional  Disputes 
Nationally  and  Locally.  1958  ed. 

Automation 


7.  Jacobson,  Howard  Boone,  Ed.  Auto¬ 
mation  and  Society.  Edited  by  Howard 
Boone  Jacobson  and  Joseph  S.  Roucek. 
New  York,  Philosophy  Library  [1959]  Pp. 


Contains  chapters  dealing  with  the  evolutioi 
°t  the  concept  and  method  of  automation  it' 
application  to  various  important  America! 
industries,  and  the  problems  it  raises  in  the 
areas  of  education,  leisure,  politics,  busines: 
and  public  administration.  There  is  a  chaptei 
by  two  Russian  authors  on  automation  ir 
Russm.  Also  includes  thirty-seven  short  case 
histones  of  automation  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 

8.  Weik,  Martin  H.  A  Second  Survey 
of  Domestic  Electronic  Digital  Computing 
Systems.  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md' 
Ballistic  Research  Laboratories,  1957  pD 
439.  p 


computing  systems. 


Canada  at  Work  Broadcasts 

The  following  five  broadcasts  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Labour 
in  Ottawa  in  1959  and  1960. 

9.  Canada.  Department  of  Labour. 
Frontier  College — a  Tribute.  Pp.  4. 

This  is  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Edmund 
Bradwin,  the  second  principal  of  Frontier 
College,  who  spent  over  fifty  years  with  that 
institution. 

10.  Cox,  Robert.  International  Labour 
Organization.  Pp.  4. 

The  speaker,  a  Canadian  who  is  Chief  of  the 
Special  Research  and  Reports  Division  of  the 
ILO  in  Geneva,  tells  about  the  work  of  the 
ILO  in  under-developed  countries. 

11.  Fraser,  Graeme.  Movie  Making  in 
Canada.  Pp.  4. 

The  speaker,  Vice-President  of  Crawley  Films 
Limited  in  Ottawa, _  tells  something  about  the 
Canadian  motion  picture  industry. 

12.  Grizzle,  Stanley  G.  Discrimination. 
Pp.  4. 

The  speaker  is  Secretary— Treasurer  of  the 
Toronto  CPR  Division  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  and  a  member  of  the 
Toronto  and  District  Labour  Committee  for 
Human  Rights.  He  talks  about  the  Federal 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  and  about  fair 
employment  practices  laws  in  six  provinces: 
British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Ontario,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

13.  Jarvis,  Edith.  Careers  in  Canada’s 
Foreign  Service.  Pp.  4. 

Hie  speaker,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
assignment  of  stenographers  for  the  Department 
of  External  Affairs,  told  about  the  duties  of 
stenographers  in  her  Department,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Economic  Conditions 


^  14.  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Commonwealth-Studies  Center.  The 
American  Economic  Impact  on  Canada  [by] 
Hugh  G.  J.  Aitken  [and  others]  Durham, 
N.C.,  Duke  University  Press,  1959.  Pp.  176. 


— ..uwowLu  aim  uisuubseu  ai  a 
summer  seminar  of  the  Duke  University  Com- 
^™^h-Studies  Center  in  the  summer  of 
V59-  Contents:  The  Changing  Structure  of 
the  Canadian  Economy,  with  Particular  Refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Influence  of  the  United  States,  by 
Hugh  G  J.  Aitken.  Recent  American  Influence 
m  Canada,  with  Particular  Reference  to  Econ¬ 
omic  Factors  and  Canadian  Reaction,  by  John 
in,Veuts“;-,Canadian  Economic  Policy  from 
|945  to  1957,  Origins  and  Influences,  by  W.  A. 
Mackintosh.  The  Impact  of  United  States 
Farm  Policy  on  Canadian  Agriculture,  by 
Clarence  L.  Barber.  The  American  Economic 
impact  on  Quebec,  by  Maurice  Lamontagne. 
The  Flow  of  United  States  Investment  Funds 
into  Canada  since  World  War  II,  by  Irving 
Brecher.  The  Influence  of  American  Labor 
Organizations  and  Policies  on  Canadian  Labor, 
by  Eugene  Forsey. 


15.  European  Payments  Union.  Final 
Report  of  the  Managing  Board;  Final  Period 
1st  July -27th  December  1958.  Paris  OEEC 
1959.  Pp.  85. 
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16.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  The  Business  Outlook,  1960;  a  Dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  Conference  Board  Economic 
Forum  and  Guests  held  at .. .  New  York 
City,  December  3,  1959.  New  York,  cl959 
Pp.  106. 

A  review  of  economic  conditions  in  1959 
and  a  forecast  of  things  to  come  in  1960. 

17.  United  Nations.  Department  of 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs.  Economic 
Survey  of  Africa  since  1950.  New  York 
1959.  Pp.  248. 

“Analyzes  the  economic  structure  of  African 
countries  and  deals  generally  with  patterns  of 
economic  development  in  those  countries.” 

Economics 

18.  Economics  and  the  Policy  Maker,  by 
Sidney  S.  Alexander  [and  others]  Washing¬ 
ton,  Brookings  Institution,  1959.  Pp.  209. 

Contents:  Economics  and  Business  Planning, 
by  Sidney  S.  Alexander.  Economic  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Policy,  by  Gerhard  Colm.  The  Problem  of 
Creeping  Inflation,  by  Neil  H.  Jacoby.  Taxation 
Policy  by  Louis  Shere — Monetary  and  Credit 
Policy,  by  Robert  V.  Roosa.  Economics  and 
Collective  Bargaining,  by  Sumner  H.  Slichter. 
Competition  and  Monopoly,  by  Mark  S.  Massel. 
Economics  and  Economic  Development,  by 
Everett  E.  Hagen. 

19.  Umbreit,  Myron  Henry.  Economics: 
an  Introduction  to  Principles  and  Problems 
[by]  Myron  H.  Umbreit,  Elgin  F.  Hunt 
[and]  Charles  V.  Kinter.  3d  ed.  New  York, 
McGraw-Hill,  1957.  Pp.  637. 

Education 

20.  Alberta.  Royal  Commission  .  on 
Education.  Report.  Edmonton,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1959.  Pp.  451. 

Senator  Donald  Cameron,  chairman.  The 
Royal  Commission’s  “recommendations  are 
designed  to  result  in  a  curriculum  of  greater 
depth  of  content  in  essential  fields  of  study 
and  to  provide  for  more  intensive  study  under 
teachers  more  carefully  selected  and  with  more 
adequate  professional  qualifications.  It  has 
recommended  a  measure  of  decentralization  of 
authority  through  the  evolution  of  a  system 
of  accredited  schools  and  community  colleges, 
and  it  has  emphasized  the  need  to  provide 
greater  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
all  the  gifted,  the  handicapped  and  children  in 
rural  areas.” 

21.  Canada.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The 
Organization  and  Administration  of  Public 
Schools  in  Canada.  2d  ed.  Ottawa,  Queen’s 
Printer,  1960.  Pp.  232. 

Employees— Training 

22.  Seymour,  William  Douglas.  Oper¬ 
ator  Training  in  Industry.  London,  Institute 
of  Personnel  Management,  1959.  Pp.  52. 

“An  outline  of  some  recent  developments 
in  techniques  of  training,  based  on  wartime 
experience  in  the  services  and  munitions  fac¬ 
tories  and,  more  recently,  on  investigations  into 
industrial  skills  and  their  acquisition  in  a 
number  of  universities  and  research  institu¬ 
tions.” 


23.  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Division 
of  Vocational  Education.  Meeting  Man¬ 
power  Needs  for  Technicians;  Report  of  a 
National  Conference  on  Vocational-Tech¬ 
nical  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  May 
13-17,  1957.  Washington,  1957.  Pp.  51. 

Employment  Management 

24.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Controlling  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Costs.  Washington,  cl959.  Pp.  14. 

Based  on  data  submitted  by  132  executives 
which  revealed  that  all  firms  responding  provide 
hospital  and  surgical  benefits;  most  firms  incor¬ 
porate  medical  care  in  their  programs;  and, 
some  protect  their  employees  against  serious 
accidents  and  illnesses.  The  respondents  were 
divided  almost  equally  among  those  favouring  a 
contributory  plan  and  those  who  preferred  a 
non-contributory  plan.  More  than  half  prefer 
major  medical  insurance  over  a  comprehensive 
plan.  Most  prefer  continuing  health  and  welfare 
coverage  for  employees  after  retirement. 

25.  Harbrecht,  Paul  P.  Pension  Funds 
and  Economic  Power.  New  York,  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  1959.  Pp.  328. 

Partial  Contents:  The  Advent  of  the  Pension 
Trusts.  What  are  the  Pension  Trusts?  Objec¬ 
tives,  Theory  and  Practice.  Impact  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Policies.  Pension  Trusts  in  I960.  A  Policy 
for  Pension  Trusts. 

26.  Urwick,  Lyndall  F.  The  Correct 
Place  of  Personnel  Activities  in  Business 
Organization.  Toronto,  Personnel  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Toronto,  1958.  Pp.  25. 

Talk  delivered  to  the  16th  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Personnel  Association  of  Toronto 
on  April  17th,  1958. 

Industrial  Relations 

27.  Brown,  Ernest  Henry  Phelps.  The 
Growth  of  British  Industrial  Relations,  a 
Study  from  the  Standpoint  of  1906-14. 
London,  Macmillan,  1959.  Pp.  414. 

Discusses  the  conditions  of  the  working 
classes,  the  conditions  of  work,  the  development 
of  industrial  relations,  the  growth  of  trade 
unions,  industrial  disputes,  etc. 

28.  International  Labour  Office.  Con¬ 
sultation  and  Co-operation  between  Public 
Authorities  and  Employers’  and  Workers’ 
Organizations  at  the  Industrial  and  National 
Levels.  Fifth  item  on  the  agenda.  Geneva, 
1959-1960.  2  Volumes. 

At  head  of  title:  Report  5  (l)-(2).  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Conference.  44th  Session,  Gen¬ 
eva,  1960. 

Part  1  contains  a  proposed  Recommendation 
on  this  topic.  Part  2  contains  a  summary  and 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  replies  and  comments 
of  53  countries. 

29.  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion.  An  Account  of  an  Asian  Bipartite 
Study  Tour  on  Labour  Management  Rela¬ 
tions  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  6  September-8  Nov¬ 
ember  1958.  Geneva,  International  Labour 
Office,  1959.  Pp.  205. 
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Discusses  the  social  background  of  industrial 
relations,  labour  unions,  employers’  associ  - 
tions,  collective  bargaining  and  the  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes,  joint  consultation,  and 
personnel  management  practices  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  Federal  German  Republic. 

30.  Michigan.  University.  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Relations.  Addresses  on  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations.  1959  Series.  Ann  Arbor, 
1959.  1  Volume  (various  pagings). 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are:  manage¬ 
ment  teamwork,  executive  development,  fringe 
benefits,  management-union  relations,  and, 
white-collar  unions. 

Inflation  (Finance) 

31.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Committee 
on  Economic  Policy.  The  Mechanics  of 
Inflation,  an  Analysis  of  Cost  and  Demand 
Pressures  on  the  Price  Level;  Report.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1957.  Pp.  69. 

This  report  attempts  to  explain  how  inflation 
is  caused,  how  it  works,  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it. 

31.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Economic  Re¬ 
search  Department.  Administered  Prices 
and  Inflation;  Some  Public  Policy  Issues. 
Statement  by  Walter  D.  Fackler  [Assistant 
Director ]  and  Padraic  P.  Frucht  on  Price 
Prenotification  (S.  215)  for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States 
Senate,  April  23,  1959.  With  Supplemental 
Materials.  Washington,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  1959.  Pp.  81. 

The  two  speakers,  representing  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.,  objected  to  a  U.S. 
Senate  Bill  which  they  claimed  had  two  false 
imputations:  (a)  “a  few  dominant  corporations 
have  control  over  the  production,  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  the  price  of  basic  commodities  upon 
which  all  American  economy  depends,”  and 
(b).  inflation  will  be  checked  if  the  pricing 
policies  of  these  corporations  are  publicly  re¬ 
viewed  before  increased  prices  may  be  made 
effective.” 

33.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Progress  against  Inflation,  a  Series 
of  Talks  on  the  Subject  by  Homer  Jones 
[and  others ]  Wages,  Productivity,  and  Prices, 
an  Address  by  W.  Allen  Wallis.  Delivered 
before  Sessions  of  the  Board’s  398th  Meet¬ 
ing,  held  in  Chicago  on  November  19,  1959. 
New  York,  1960.  Pp.  67. 

Titles  of  talks:  Current  Strength  of  Infla¬ 
tionary  Forces,  by  Homer  Jones.  Wage  Policies 
and  Inflation,  by  Walter  A.  Morton.  The 
Federal  Budget,  by  Robert  P.  Mayo.  Some 
Implications  of  Creeping  Inflation,  by  Tilford 
C.  Gaines.  Inflation  and  the  Balance  of  Pay¬ 
ments,  by  Frank  A.  Southard. 


Labour  Organization 

34.  Kennedy,  Robert  Francis.  The 
Enemy  Within.  1st  ed.  New  York,  Harper, 
1960.  Pp.  338. 

The  author  is  the  former  Chief  Counsel  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field. 
He  tells  about  the  work  of  the  Committee 
during  its  three  years’  activities. 

35.  McGill  University,  Montreal.  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Centre.  Unions  and 
the  Future.  Eleventh  Annual  Conference, 
September  10  and  11,  1959.  [Montreal, 
1959?]  Pp.  72. 

Contents:  Unions  in  the  Next  Decade,  by 
R.  A.  Lester.  Some  Aspects  of  the  Canadian 
Wage  Structure — Implications  for  Union  Policy, 
by  Sylvia  Ostry.  Reflections  from  Experience, 
by  Oakley  Dalgleish.  Legislating  the  Internal 
Behaviour  of  Unions,  by  Archibald  Cox. 
Federal  Jurisdiction  over  Labour  Relations — a 
New  Look,  by  F.  R.  Scott.  Panel  Discussion. 

36.  Roberts,  Benjamin  Charles.  Trade 
Unions  and  Industrial  Relations  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  by  B.  C.  Roberts  and  Maria 
Feingold.  London,  The  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  1958.  Pp.  31. 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  unions  and 
the  state,  the  structure  of  Russian  trade  unions, 
collective  bargaining,  incentive  systems,  the 
authority  of  Russian  management,  industrial 
relations,  and  social  security. 

37.  Shippen,  Katherine  Binney.  This 
Union  Cause;  the  Growth  of  Organized 
Labor  in  America.  1st  ed.  New  York,  Har¬ 
per,  1958.  Pp.  180. 

A  history  of  American  labour  unions  written 
for  young  people. 

38.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Union  Constitution  Provisions:  Trusteeship. 
Reason  for  Trusteeship,  Hearing  Require¬ 
ments,  Powers  of  Trustee,  Duration,  Ap¬ 
peals.  Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  38. 

An  analysis  of  trusteeship  provisions  in 
114  trade  union  constitutions. 

Labour  Supply 

39.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Military  Manpower  Requirements  and  Sup¬ 
ply,  1959-63.  Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp. 
10. 

40.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Man¬ 
power,  Challenge  of  the  1960’s.  Washington, 
GPO,  1960.  Pp.  24. 

Shows  changes  in  the  U.S.  population  and 
labour  force  which  are  expected  to  take  place 
between  1960  and  1970. 

Labouring  Classes 

41.  Canada.  Unemployment  Insurance 
Commission.  Employer’s  Handbook  on  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance.  15th  ed.  Ottawa, 
Queen’s  Printer,  1959.  Pp.  42. 

42.  Clark,  Frederick  Legros.  Age  and 
the  Working  Lives  of  Men,  an  Attempt  to 
reduce  the  Statistical  Evidence  to  its  Prac¬ 
tical  Shape.  London,  Nuffield  Foundation 
1959.  Pp.  67. 
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Partial  Contents:  How  Many  Ageing  Men 
become  Incapacitated  for  Further  Work  through 
Chronic  Invalidity?  The  Crucial  Question.  How 
Many  of  the  Older  Men  have  to  moderate  or 
change  their  jobs?  How  far  does  his  job 
determine  the  Employment  Prospects  of  an 
Older  Man?  At  What  Rates  do  Men  really 
retire  from  Work  and  for  What  Causes? 

43.  Harrison,  William  Taylor.  The 
Truth  about  Right-to-Work  Laws;  the  Union 
Arguments,  the  People’s  Case.  Washington, 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1959. 
Pp.  180. 

The  author  supports  right-to-work  legislation 
which  would  do  away  with  the  closed  shop. 

44.  International  Labour  Office.  Con¬ 
tribution  of  the  ILO  to  the  Raising  of 
Incomes  and  Living  Conditions  in  Rural 
Communities,  with  Particular  Reference  to 
Countries  in  Process  of  Development.  Sixth 
item  on  the  agenda.  Geneva,  1959.  Pp.  98. 

At  head  of  title:  Report  6.  International 
Labour  Conference.  44th  session,  1960. 

Deals  with  the  agricultural  situation  in  the 
world. 

45.  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour 
(CLC).  Can  Farmer  and  Labour  Co-oper¬ 
ate?  A  Report  of  the  Farmer-Labour  Con¬ 
ference,  Club  Whitesands,  June  27  and  28, 
1959.  Toronto,  1959.  Pp.  [33], 

Sponsored  by  the  Farmer-Labour  Co-ordinat¬ 
ing  Council  and  the  Farmer-Labour  Committee 
of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Ontario  Farmers’  Union. 

46.  Shultz,  George  Pratt,  Ed.  Labor 
Problems:  Cases  and  Readings,  by  George 
P.  Shultz  and  John  R.  Coleman.  2d  ed.  New 
York,  McGraw-Hill,  1959.  Pp.  546. 

This  is  a  text  book  containing  articles  and 
excerpts  from  books.  Some  of  the  topics 
covered  are  union  philosophy,  management 
philosophy,  collective  bargaining,  union  secur¬ 
ity,  wage  administration,  labour  laws,  and  social 
insurance. 

Power  (Mechanics) 

47.  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Radioisotopes  in  Industry,  by  John 
J.  McMahon  and  Arnold  Berman.  New 
York,  1959.  Pp.  136. 

“Radioisotopes  are  . . .  used  by  industry  to 
measure  and  control  manufacturing  processes; 
to  inspect  materials,  parts,  and  finished  prod¬ 
ucts;  to  determine  the  cause  of  processing 
difficulties;  and  to  facilitate  research.”  Tells 
of  the  use  of  radioisotopes  in  the  following 
industries:  chemicals,  crude  petroleum  and 
natural  gas,  drugs,  electric  and  gas  companies, 
electrical  machinery,  electronic  components  and 
accessories,  fabricated  metal  products,  food, 
paper,  plastic  materials,  rubber,  textile  products, 
tobacco,  etc. 

48.  U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Energy  Resources  and  Tech¬ 
nology.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Automation  and  Energy  Resources  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  Eighty-Sixth  Congress, 
First  Session,  pursuant  to  Sec.  5(a)  of  Public 
law  304,  79th  Congress .  . .  Washington, 
GPO,  1959.  Pp.  352. 


Hearings  held  Oct.  12-16,  1959.  In  these 
hearings  such  matters  as  the  estimated  require¬ 
ments  and  reserves  of  such  fuel  and  power 
sources  as  coal,  oil,  gas,  hydroelectric,  the  atom, 
the  sun,  shale  distillation,  etc.,  were  con¬ 
sidered. 

Productivity 

49.  Birmingham,  Eng.  University.  Fa¬ 
culty  of  Commerce  and  Social  Science. 
Productivity  and  Economic  Incentives,  by 
J.  P.  Davison  [and  others]  of  the  Faculty 
of  Commerce  and  Social  Science,  University 
of  Birmingham.  London,  Allen  &  Unwin, 
1958.  Pp.  306. 

The  four  authors  conducted  an  investigation 
in  factories,  laundries,  and  co-operative  stores. 
“The  project  was  to  test  as  exactly  as  possible 
the  force  of  economic  incentives  upon  the 
productivity,  the  earnings  and  the  satisfaction 
(or  otherwise)  of  groups  of  workers  and  to 
discover  under  what  precise  conditions  the  force 
was  stronger  or  weaker.” 

50.  Easterfield,  T.  E.  Productivity 
Measurement  in  Great  Britain,  a  Survey  of 
Recent  Work.  London,  Great  Britain,  Dept, 
of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  1959. 
Pp.  79. 

This  report  is  arranged  in  four  main  sections: 
1.  the  problem  of  multiple  inputs  (such  as 
labour,  raw  materials,  fuel  and  power,  machin¬ 
ery,  etc.);  2.  the  problem  of  multiple  outputs; 

3.  a  study  of  factors  affecting  productivity;  and, 

4.  the  application  of  productivity  studies  to 
achieve  practical  results. 

51.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
Trade  Union  Information  and  Research 
Service.  Problems  of  the  Textile  Industry 
in  Europe;  Final  Report  of  the  Milan  Con¬ 
ference,  by  Jacques  Michollin.  Paris,  OEEC. 
[1959?]  Pp.  7. 

Includes  reports  of  a  trade  union  seminar 
held  in  Milan,  May  13  to  17,  1957,  sponsored 
by  the  European  Productivity  Agency,  the 
International  Federation  of  Textile  Associations 
and  the  International  Christian  Federation  of 
Textile  and  Clothing  Workers.  The  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  at  this  Conference  were:  1.  Economic 
situation  and  structure  of  the  industry;  2.  Tech¬ 
nological  evolution  and  productivity;  3.  Work 
ing  and  social  conditions;  4.  Wage  policy  and 
practices;  5.  Vocational  training  and  trade  union 
education  of  textile  workers. 

52.  European  Productivity  Agency. 
Trade  Union  Information  and  Research 
Service.  Productivity  in  Ports;  Final  Report 
on  the  Conference  held  in  Copenhagen  from 
October  1  to  4,  1957,  by  K.  Kuhne  and 
A.  J.  Ledeganck.  Paris,  OEEC,  1959.  Pp.  95. 

Report  of  an  International  Trade  Union  Con¬ 
ference  on  Productivity  in  Ports  held  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  from  October  1  to  4,  1957. 

53.  Gomberg,  William.  Labor’s  Partici¬ 
pation  in  the  European  Productivity  Pro¬ 
gram:  a  Study  in  Frustration.  Berkeley, 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  University 
of  California,  1959.  Pp.  240-255. 

Deals  with  American  trade  union  participation 
in  the  administration  of  the  Marshall  Plan  in 
European  countries  through  the  European  Co¬ 
operation  Administration. 
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54.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Trends  in  Output  per  Man-hour  in  the 
Private  Economy,  1909-1958.  Washington, 
GPO,  1960.  Pp.  47,  46. 

“  .  . .  Presents  indexes  and  average  rates  of 
change  in  output  per  manhour  for  the  private 
economy,  agriculture,  and  non-agriculture  for 
the  post-World  War  II  period,  1947-58,  and 
for  the  long-term  period  1909-58.  Estimates  are 
also  presented  for  manufacturing  and  non¬ 
manufacturing  for  the  period  1947-57.” 

Professional  Workers 

55.  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada. 
Engineering  Careers  in  Canada.  1959-60 
Edition.  [Montreal,  I960?]  Pp.  87. 

56.  Great  Britain.  Advisory  Council 
on  Scientific  Manpower.  Committee  on 
Scientific  Manpower.  Scientific  and  En¬ 
gineering  Manpower  in  Great  Britain,  1959. 
London,  HMSO,  1959.  Pp.  48. 

Sociology,  Industrial 

57.  Gross,  Edward.  Work  and  Society. 
New  York,  Crowell,  1958.  Pp.  652. 

Concerns  the  sociology  of  work.  Discusses 
the  world  of  work,  three  types  of  occupations 
(professional,  white  collar  and  blue  collar), 
work  organizations  such  as  the  farm,  the 
restaurant,  the  factory,  and  work  as  it  is 
related  to  unions  and  to  ethnic  groups. 

58.  International  Social  Science  Coun¬ 
cil.  International  Research  Office  on 
the  Social  Implications  of  Technolog¬ 
ical  Change.  Changements  techniques,  eco- 
nomiques  et  sociaux;  etude  theorique.  Social, 
Economic  and  Technological  Change;  a 
Theoretical  Approach.  Avec  la  collaboration 
de  G.  Balandier  [et  al.  Paris,  International 
Social  Science  Council]  1958.  Pp.  355. 

Contents:  Social  Change  as  influenced  by 
Technological  Change,  by  H.  T.  Chabot  [and 
others].  Analyse  critique  de  concepts  relatifs 
aux  implications  sociales  du  progres  technique, 
par  H.  Janne  et  S.  Bernard.  Measurement  of 
Social  Implications  of  Technological  Change, 
by  S.  Kuznets.  The  Demographic  Consequences 
of  Changes  in  Productive  Technology,  by  K. 
Davis.  Measurement  of  Organizational  and 
Institutional  Implications  of  Changes  in  Pro¬ 
ductive  Technology,  by  W.  E.  Moore.  Social 
Implications  of  Technological  Change  as  regards 
Patterns  and  Models,  by  R.  First  [and  others] 
L’apport  synthetique  de  l’anthropologie  et  de 
l’histoire,  par  G.  Balandier  et  C.  Moraze. 

Taxation 

59.  Canadian  Tax  Foundation.  Personal 
Corporations;  a  Study  of  Their  Background 
and  Treatment  under  the  Canadian  Income 
Tax,  by  Gwyneth  McGregor.  Toronto,  1960. 
Pp.  28. 

60.  Canadian  Tax  Foundation.  The 
Post-War  Taxation  of  Canadian  Co-opera¬ 
tives,  by  R.  Craig  Mclvor.  Toronto  1959 
Pp.  78. 


61.  Canadian  Tax  Foundation.  Report 
of  Proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Tax  Conference  Convened  by  the  Canadian 
Tax  Foundation  at .. .  Quebec  City,  Novem¬ 
ber  19-20-12,  1959.  Toronto,  1960.  Pp.  294. 

Wages  and  Hours 

62.  Australia.  Department  of  Labour 
and  National  Service.  Wage  Incentives  in 
Australian  Industry,  Principles  and  Cases. 
Canberra,  Commonwealth  Government 
Printer,  1959.  Pp.  115. 

Describes  the  kinds  of  incentive  schemes  in 
effect  in  Australia  and  includes  nine  case 
studies  of  plans  in  operation. 

63.  Sibson,  Robert  Earl.  Wages  and 
Salaries:  a  Handbook  for  Line  Managers. 
New  York,  American  Management  Associa¬ 
tion,  cl960.  Pp.  224. 

Contents:  Management’s  Stake  in  Wage  and 
Salary  Administration.  The  First  Step:  Job 
Evaluation.  The  Second  Step:  Pricing  Job 
Value.  The  Role  of  Merit  Rating  in  a  Wage 
Program.  The  Importance  of  Wage  Incentive 
Plans.  Fringe  Benefits  as  Additional  Compensa¬ 
tion.  Compensation  of  Exempt  Employees. 
Administration  of  the  Pay  Program. 

64.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Wage  Structure:  Gray  Iron  Foundries,  April- 
June  1959.  Washington,  GPO,  1959.  Pp.  32. 

Includes  information  on  wages  and  hours, 
paid  vacations,  paid  holidays,  and  health,  insur¬ 
ance,  and  pension  plans. 

65.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Wage  Structure:  Leather  Tanning  and  Fin¬ 
ishing,  May  1959.  Washington,  GPO,  1959 
Pp.  46. 

Includes  information  on  wages,  hours  of 
labour,  paid  vacations,  paid  holidays,  and 
health,  insurance,  retirement  severance,  and 
pension  plans. 

Women — Employment 

66.  Gildersleeve,  Genieve  Northam. 
Women  in  Banking;  a  History  of  the 
National  Association  of  Bank  Women.  In- 
trod.  by  Ray  M.  Gidney.  Washington,  Public 
Affairs  Press,  1959.  Pp.  115. 

The  National  Association  of  Bank  Women 
began  in  1921  with  a  membership  of  16  and 
by  1957  had  almost  3,000  members. 

67.  U.S.  Children’s  Bureau.  Child  Care 
Arrangements  of  Full-Time  Working  Moth¬ 
ers,  by  Henry  C.  Lajewski.  Washington, 
GPO,  1959.  Pp.  26. 

A  survey  of  working  mothers  employed  full 
time  and  with  children  under  12  years  of  age 
to  find  out  who  looked  after  the  children  while 
their  mothers  worked,  and  where  this  care 
was  provided. 

68.  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau.  Careers  for 
Women  in  Retailing.  Washington,  GPO 
1959.  Pp.  52. 

Contents:  Women  and  the  Retailing  Indus¬ 
try-  Careers  for  Women  in  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores.  Women  as  Owners  of  Small 
Stores.  If  You  want  a  Career  in  Retailing. 

(.Continued  on  page  62$) 
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A — Labour  Force 

TABLE  A-l — REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WEEK  ENDED  MARCH  19,  1960 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 


Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


Canada 

Nfld. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

The  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

6.234 

107 

427 

1.753 

2.327 

1.057 

563 

Agricultural . 

605 

* 

47 

129 

151 

249 

27 

Non- Agricultural . 

5.629 

105 

380 

1.624 

2.176 

808 

536 

Males . 

4.630 

87 

326 

1.320 

1.674 

798 

425 

Agricultural . 

578 

* 

46 

125 

144 

235 

26 

N  on- Agricultural . 

4,052 

85 

280 

1,195 

1,530 

563 

399 

Females . 

1,604 

20 

101 

433 

653 

259 

138 

Agricultural . 

27 

* 

* 

* 

♦ 

14 

* 

Non-Agricultural . 

1,577 

20 

100 

429 

646 

245 

137 

All  Ages . 

6,234 

107 

427 

1,753 

2,327 

1,057 

563 

14 — 19  years . 

562 

12 

43 

200 

185 

90 

32 

20 — 24  years . 

788 

18 

55 

256 

266 

130 

63 

25 — 44  years . 

2,894 

51 

179 

S05 

1,102 

484 

273 

45 — -64  years . 

1,778 

24 

131 

44S 

687 

313 

175 

65  years  and  over . 

212 

+ 

19 

44 

87 

40 

20 

Persons  with  J obs 

All  status  groups . 

5,668 

78 

371 

1,517 

2,192 

991 

519 

Males . 

4,119 

59 

273 

1,106 

1 , 555 

739 

387 

F emales .  . 

1,549 

19 

98 

411 

637 

252 

132 

Agricultural . 

589 

* 

45 

124 

147 

246 

25 

N  on-Agricultural . 

5,079 

76 

326 

1,393 

2,045 

745 

494 

Paid  Workers . 

4,625 

66 

291 

1,251 

1,889 

680 

448 

Males . 

3,203 

49 

202 

875 

1,294 

457 

326 

Females . 

1,422 

17 

89 

376 

595 

223 

122 

Persons  without  Jobs  and  Seeking  Work 

Both  Sexes . 

566 

296) 

56 

236 

135 

66 

44 

Persons  not  in  the  Labour  Force 

Both  Sexes . 

5,478 

167 

480 

1,562 

1,791 

950 

528 

Males . 

1.207 

57 

120 

316 

359 

224 

131 

Females . 

4,271 

110 

360 

1,246 

1,432 

726 

397 

*  Less  than  10,000. 

(!)  The  change  between  September  and  October  1958  in  the  level  of  estimates  of  “Persons  without  jobs  and  seeking 
work”  in  Newfoundland  appeared  to  be  mainly  a  manifestation  of  sampling  error.  This  factor  should  be  recognized  in  any 
comparison  of  estimates  for  September  1958  or  earlier  with  estimates  for  October  1958  or  later. 
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TABLE  A-2—  PERSONS  LOOKING  FOB  WORK  IN  CANADA 

(Estimates  in  thousands) 

Source:  DBS  Labour  Force  Survey 


Week  Ended 
March  19,  1960 

Week  Ended 
February  20,  1960 

Week  Ended 
March  21,  1959 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(i) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(i) 

Total 

Seeking 

Full-Time 

Work(1) 

Total  looking  for  work . 

595 

573 

578 

556 

555 

530 

Without  Jobs . 

566 

545 

555 

535 

525 

502 

Under  1  month . 

90 

— 

111 

— 

81 

— 

1 —  3  months . 

244 

— 

283 

207 

— 

4 —  6  months . 

1S1 

— 

116 

168 

— 

7 — 12  months . 

32 

— 

25 

— 

47 

— 

13 — 18  months . 

* 

- - 

* 

— 

11 

— 

19 — and  over . 

13 

— 

12 

— 

11 

— 

Worked . 

29 

28 

23 

21 

30 

28 

1 — 14  hours . 

* 

* 

10 

* 

12 

11 

15 — 34  hours . 

20 

19 

13 

12 

18 

17 

(!)  To  obtain  number  seeking  part-time  work,  subtract  figures  in  this  column  from  those  in  the  “Total”  column. 
*  Less  than  10,000. 


B — Labour  Income 


Note:  The  estimates  of  labour  income  in  this  table  have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  recent  revisions  to  the 
National  Accounts.  Note  particularly  the  use  of  annual  totals  instead  of  monthly  averages,  and  the  introduction  of 
quarterly  instead  of  monthly  totals  for  some  industries.  Monthly  and  quarterly  figures  may  not  add  to  annual  totals 
because  of  rounding. 


TABLE  B-l -ESTIMATES  OF  LABOUR  INCOME 

($  Millions) 

Source:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Monthly  Totals 

Quarterly  Totals1 

Year  and 
Month 

Mining 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Trans¬ 

portation, 

Storage 

and 

Communi¬ 

cation2 

Forestry 

Construc¬ 

tion 

Public 

Utilities 

Trade 

Finance 

Services 

(including 

Govern¬ 

ment) 

Supple¬ 

men¬ 

tary 

Labour 

Income 

Totals3 

1955 —  Total. . . . 

1956 —  Total. . . . 

1957—  Total.... 

1958 —  Total . . . . 

1959 —  Total. . . 

432 

498 

535 

526 

552 

4.148 

4,586 

4,805 

4,745 

5,018 

1,396 

1,560 

1,658 

1,664 

1,756 

329 

371 

336 

271 

288 

925 

1,210 

1,316 

1,336 

1,463 

204 

239 

263 

285 

302 

1,870 

2,069 

2,263 

2,356 

2,527 

3,211 

3,546 

3,954 

4,334 

4,821 

538 

617 

673 

717 

770 

13,223 

14,890 

15,996 

16,434 

17,717 

1959— Feb . 

45.1 

402.0 

405.4 

136.9 

137.0 

62.0 

292.3 

71.3 

603.0 

1,160.8* 

185.8* 

1,386.7 

1,398.5 

1.427.2 

1.482.3 

1.527.4 
i  snp  z 

Mar . 

44.7 

April . 

44.9 

409.2 

140.2 

May . 

June . 

45.2 

46.5 

420.7 

429.2 

147.0 

150.7 

68.5 

367.8 

75.3 

628.0 

1,218.4* 

191.7 

■July . 

47.2 

419.0 

152.9 

Aug.. . . 

46.4 

422  7 

152.6 

151.8 

62.4 

431.6  . 

78.3 

637.4 

1,211.3* 

195.1 

1,515.4 

Sept . 

47.0 

433.0 

Oct . 

47.0 

434.0 

150.7 

Nov . 

Dec. . 

47.1 

46.1 

421.0 

419.9 

148.0 

142.5 

94.2 

371.4 

77.4 

661.0 

1,230.1 

197.3 

1,510.8 

1.482.1 

1,458.7 

1.461.1 

1960 — Jan . 

46.0 

418.8 

140.3 

Feb.* 
March  t.  - 

46.7 

46.6 

418.8 

420.9 

141.3 

138.7 

73.5 

296.4 

75.1 

634.9 

1,242.2 

204.4 

1  Quarterly  figures  are  entered  opposite  the  middle  month  of  the  quarter  but  represent  quarterly  totals. 

2  Includes  post  office  wages  and  salaries. 

nf  tv!;F  m  collJ.rnn :a£e  for  total  labour  income,  Canada,  but  are  not  totals  of  the  figures  in  the  remaining  columns 

of  this  table,  as  figures  for  labour  income  in  Agriculture,  Fishing  and  Trapping  are  not  shSwn.  (See  also  hSote  ) 

*  Revised, 
t  Preliminary. 
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C — Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 


ployTre  to  the prtaciMl non #m,.ei,np,0yer?  having  15  or  more  employees  at  February.  1960  cm- 
seeond  monthfliJd  C-5  industries  reported  a  total  employment  of  2,649,723.  Tables  C-4  (every 

T lie y  relate  o ill v *1 o  waL  lbn  !? £“  ™  son>t«  hat  smaller  number  of  firms  than  Tables  C-l  to  C-3. 

C-3  relate  to  salaried  emnlnvw^a/wen  ac?  stats.<s  of  hour,s  of  work  are  also  available  whereas  Tables  C-l  to 
e  to  -salaried  employes  as  well  as  to  all  wage  earners  lu  the  reporting  firms. 


TABLE  C-l— EMPLOYMENT,  PAYROLLS  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Year  and  Month 

Industrial  Composite 

Manufacturing 

— 

Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100)' 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Index  Numbers  (1949  =  100) 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Payrolls 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Aggregate 

Payrolls 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages  and 
Salaries 

Averages 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

1955 . 

112.9 

161.2 

142.1 

61.05 

109.8 

159.5 

144.4 

63.48 

1956 . 

120.7 

182.0 

150.0 

04.44 

115.8 

176.8 

151.7 

66.71 

1957 . 

122.6 

194.7 

158.1 

67.93 

115.8 

185.3 

159. 1 

69.94 

1958 . 

117.9 

194. 1 

163.9 

70.43 

109.8 

182.7 

165.3 

72.67 

1959 . 

119.7 

205.7 

171.0 

73.47 

111.1 

193.3 

172.5 

75.84 

1959 

March . 

113.7 

193.0 

169.0 

72.60 

108.4 

186.8 

172.0 

75.22 

April . 

115.7 

198.0 

170.5 

73.26 

109.5 

189.9 

172. 1 

75.69 

May . 

119.6 

206.3 

171.8 

73.82 

111.7 

195.2 

173.3 

76.20 

June . 

123.5 

212.8 

171.6 

73.71 

114.2 

199.2 

172.8 

75.96 

July . 

123.1 

212.4 

171.7 

73.76 

112.2 

194.6 

171.8 

75.56 

August  . 

124.2 

213.3 

170.9 

73.42 

113.5 

196.1 

171.2 

75.27 

September . 

125.6 

218.3 

173.0 

74.30 

115.3 

202.4 

173.8 

76.43 

October . 

124.4 

217.3 

173.8 

74.66 

113.9 

201.8 

175.3 

77.06 

November . 

121.8 

211.6 

172.8 

74.23 

110.6 

195.3 

174.8 

76.86 

December . 

118.1 

200.0 

168.6 

72.41 

108.4 

187.1 

170.9 

75.14 

I960 

January . 

115.1 

202.2 

174.9 

75.13 

108.6 

194.4 

177.2 

77.90 

February* . 

114.6 

202.0 

175.4 

75.35 

108.9 

194.4 

176.7 

77.68 

Marchf . 

114.2 

201.4 

175.5 

75.40 

108.9 

195.4 

177.5 

78.06 

1  Includes  (1)  Forestry  (chiefly  logging),  (2)  Mining  (including  milling),  quarrying  and  oil  wells,  (3)  Manufacturing, 
(4)  Construction.  (5)  Transportation,  storage  and  communication,  (6)  Public  utility  operation,  (7)  Trade,  (8)  Finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate  and  (9)  Service,  (mainly  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  dry  cleaning  plants,  business  and  recrea¬ 
tional  service). 

Technical  Note— A  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  dating  the  statistics  published  in  Tables  C-l  to  C-6  to 
conform  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  In  the  past,  statistics  for  the  last  pay  period  in 
a  month  were  labelled  “pay  period  preceding"  the  first  day  of  the  following  month.  From  now  on,  statistics  for  the  last 
pay  period  in  a  month  will  be  labelled  for  that  month.  Another  change  is  that  average  hourly  earnings,  formerlyexpressed 
in  cents  carried  to  one  decimal  place,  are  now  published  in  dollars  and  cents. 

*  Revised. 

t  Preliminary. 
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TABLE  02— AREA  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES 

AND  SALARIES 

(1949  =  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 


Area 


Provinces 


Newfoundland . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta  (including  Northwest  Territories) 
British  Columbia  (including  Yukon) . 

Canada  . 


Urban  Areas 


St.  John’s . 

Sydney . 

Halifax . 

Moncton . 

Saint  John . 

Chicoutimi — Jonquiere. . 

Quebec . 

Sherbrooke . 

Shawinigan  Falls . 

Three  Rivers . 

Drummondville . 

Montreal . 

Ottawa — Hull . 

Kingston . 

Peterborough . 

Oshawa . 

Toronto . 

Hamilton . 

St.  Catharines . 

Niagara  Falls . 

Brantford . 

Guelph . 

Galt . 

Kitchener . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

London . 

Sarnia . 

Windsor . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Ft.  William — Pt.  Arthur 

Winnipeg . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Edmonton . 

Calgary . 

Vancouver . 

Victoria . 


Employment  Index  Numbers 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and 
Salaries,  in  Dollars 

Feb. 

1960 

Jan. 

1960 

Feb. 

1959 

Feb. 

1960 

Jan. 

1960 

Feb. 

1959 

$ 

$ 

$ 

109.1 

112.0 

104.5 

67.70 

65.46 

64.26 

109.1 

105.4 

101.2 

55.14 

57.49 

55.70 

93.9 

92.2 

87.1 

63.14 

62.73 

60.27 

101.0 

103.2 

97.5 

63.27 

62.52 

60.55 

112,9 

113.7 

111.2 

72.53 

72.31 

70.21 

117.0 

117.7 

116.0 

77.98 

77.98 

75.83 

105.4 

106.4 

105.1 

71.14 

70.74 

69.38 

116.3 

117.4 

118.3 

71.23 

70.61 

69.24 

146.3 

147.3 

145.0 

77.77 

77.32 

76.71 

111.0 

109.7 

109.5 

82.69 

82.01 

79.02 

114  5 

115.1 

113  0 

75.38 

75  13 

73.11 

117.2 

118.6 

120.9 

54.81 

54.08 

52.83 

91.3 

92.1 

67.3 

75.71 

77.45 

75.40 

119.9 

118.5 

116.5 

61.83 

60.87 

60.19 

91.8 

96,7 

91.3 

59.16 

58.34 

58.03 

111.1 

110  3 

111.5 

61.21 

60.94 

54.83 

110.6 

112.2 

100.7 

87.70 

87.67 

89.03 

106.1 

105.2 

103.9 

63.26 

63.11 

60.63 

98.4 

98.6 

97.6 

62.17 

61.99 

58.89 

104.2 

101.1 

95.3 

81.98 

82.78 

78.87 

109.6 

110.2 

106.5 

68.60 

68.69 

67.16 

75,4 

76.5 

78.0 

61.77 

60.88 

60.99 

119,5 

120.1 

118.2 

74.02 

73.80 

71.30 

118.8 

120.5 

118.6 

69.66 

69.40 

67.24 

107.3 

106.6 

106.8 

72.45 

72.96 

69.84 

96.5 

97.8 

97.7 

84.07 

84.96 

81.99 

186.8 

187.3 

178.7 

86.83 

94.71 

83.46 

127.5 

127.9 

126.4 

77,85 

77.88 

75.80 

111.2 

110.4 

106.2 

83.41 

83.79 

80.40 

111.9 

112.3 

108.0 

85.04 

85.90 

83.44 

93.0 

90.7 

93.2 

79.69 

81.07 

78.28 

84,7 

84.6 

89.2 

70.66 

71.53 

69.68 

121.4 

122,1 

120.3 

69.70 

69.42 

67.01 

114.6 

113.6 

109.0 

67.63 

68.29 

66.18 

119.9 

121.1 

115.0 

70.38 

70.05 

68.92 

141.3 

140.7 

129.7 

89.40 

89.79 

87.22 

92.5 

92.0 

91.8 

68.39 

67.45 

67.04 

120.6 

120.2 

119.7 

70.85 

70.48 

69.01 

120.5 

120.7 

121.1 

95.67 

94.64 

93.25 

78.8 

79.1 

78.4 

85.05 

82.77 

82.77 

145.0 

145.8 

132.4 

96.26 

94.39 

91.19 

95.6 

96.2 

102.8 

75.34 

75.39 

73.16 

106.6 

107.7 

105.7 

68.01 

67.75 

66.34 

122.2 

123.4 

121.4 

69.09 

68.24 

65.85 

127.9 

128.3 

124.1 

66.02 

66.18 

64.77 

175.4 

176.9 

171.4 

71.78 

71.44 

71.14 

161.4 

162.9 

158.0 

72.38 

72.49 

70.20 

113.2 

113.1 

112.9 

81.02 

81  19 

78.05 

107.8 

108.3 

110.1 

74.66 

74.52 

70.94 

TABLE  C-4— HOURS  AM)  EARNINGS  IN  MANUFACTURING  BY  PROVINCES 

This  table  is  published  every  second  month. 
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TABLE  C-3  INDUSTRY  SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY 

WAGES  AND  SALARIES 


(1949  -  100)  (The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 

Source:  Employment  and  Payrolls,  D.B.S. 

Note:  Information  for  other  industries  is  given  in  “Employment  and  Payrolls’’ 


Industry' 


Employment  Index  Numbers 


Average  Weekly  Wages 
and  Salaries,  In  Dollars 


Mining . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . . 

Fuels . 

Coal . ’ "  ”  ‘ 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  products . ’ 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . .  "  " 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

W’oollen  goods . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agriculture  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings . 

Machinery  Industrial . 

Primary  iron  and  steel . 

Sheet  metal  products . . 

Wire  and  wire  products . 

Transportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicles  parts  and  accessories  . 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

N on-ferrous  metal  products  . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery . 

Telecommunication  equipment . 

Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal . 

Petroleum  refining . 

Chemical  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations . . 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries . 

Construction . 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

Industrial  composite . 


Feb. 

1960 


123.3 

138.9 

72.7 

200.5 

99.7 

49.8 

314.6 
112.8 

108.8 

114.6 
104.0 

103.2 

131.3 

70.9 

100.5 

107.7 

97.3 

107.6 

104.7 

85.7 

93.4 
77.0 
66.0 

61.9 

84.8 
92.2 

91.9 
99.7 
75.0 

101.3 

102.7 
109.0 

80.0 

119.8 

120.8 

117.2 

122.2 

109.1 

82.5 

151.7 

103.7 

99.9 

97.1 

117.8 

125.3 

102.7 
120.0 

112.8 

239.3 
118.2 
114.9 

61.4 

134.3 

127.8 

135.9 

105.2 

149.7 

135.8 

110.2 

212.9 

133.4 

89.6 
146.0 

133.1 

135.1 

130.8 
120.0 

147.8 

127.2 

101.6 

102.7 

99.8 

129.1 

137.1 
124.0 

109.5 

114  5 


Jan. 

1960 


122.6 

138.8 

73.1 
200.0 
100.6 

51.8 

310.6 

113.8 

108  6 

114.3 

103.7 

103.7 

132.1 

76.3 

100.7 

107.9 

96.3 

109.5 

104.7 

85.4 

93.4 
76.0 

63.4 

61.5 

85.5 
91.0 

90.7 

98.2 

73.5 

100.6 
101.6 

109.1 

79.6 

120.2 
121.2 
117.7 
122.2 

109.1 
79.4 

149.3 

103.2 
100.0 

97.8 

117.6 

125.1 

102.7 
120.0 

112.2 

240.5 

119.2 

114.3 

62.6 

125.4 
127.0 

136.1 

104.9 

147.9 

136.2 

108.9 

214.7 

134.2 
92.2 

148.8 

133.6 

135.6 

130.7 
119.0 
149.0 

125.5 

103.9 

105.8 

100.9 
129.0 

137.1 

123.6 

110.2 

115.1 


Feb. 

1959 


118.8 

136.9 

72.3 

107.2 

91.6 
39.5 

296.5 

117.8 

107  5 

111.6 
104.0 

101.7 

127.4 

70.7 

102.7 
107.1 

97.7 

114.3 

103.5 
89.0 

96.8 

79.1 

77.4 

56.5 

81.7 

94.1 

94.1 
103.0 

79.1 

100.4 
101.7 

108.9 

78.5 
118.2 
118.2 

118.3 

119.3 

104.3 

76.2 
158.0 

94.5 

98.3 

97.5 

109.6 

109.7 

102.5 
114  8 

112  4 

254.1 

111.5 

109.9 
66.1 

129.6 

121.6 

129.7 

110.7 

133.8 

131.7 

110.3 

204.1 

130.1 
94.1 

138.9 
137.6 

140.2 
128.5 
118.1 

139.9 
122.1 

104  0 

105.0 

102.4 
124.0 

131  7 

120.1 

110.8 

113  0 


Feb. 

1960 


94.23 

95.38 

76.07 

101.91 

96.18 
71.96 

112.71 

82.72 

77  69 

83.41 

72.37 
70.40 

77.11 
68.04 

74.91 
65.59 

92.12 
67.99 
80.48 
53.03 
50.78 
62.21 

59.19 
57.87 
68.52 
48.98 
47.63 

51.31 

47.89 

67.70 

70.40 

63.91 
61.06 

90.13 

96.80 
73.06 

84.42 
88.01 

88.20 

87.35 

78.31 
75.06 

84.75 

84.41 
100.86 

85.83 

90.46 

86.37 

91.90 

92.80 
85.20 
79.29 
79.03 
89.01 

84.36 
84.26 

96.71 
83.61 
89.95 
81.02 
80.04 

75.47 
77.54 

111.72 

112.64 

89.38 

78.84 
101.36 

68.75 

80  27 

86.76 
69.40 

79.69 

52.59 

41.42 

45.69 

75.38 


Jan. 

1960 


92  56 

93.40 

73.19 
100.29 

95.89 
74.39 

111.33 

79.33 

77  90 

83.98 

72.25 

69.77 
77.31 
64.56 

74.89 

65.67 
92.09 

65.13 
80.64 

53.20 
51.06 
62.61 

58.75 
58.92 
69.  OS 

49.14 

47.72 
51.88 

47.90 

68.15 

71.26 

63.90 
60.42 

89.41 
96.05 
72.44 
83.97 
88.00 

87.33 

88.55 

78.72 
75.74 
84.35 
84.86 

100.94 

85.15 

91.55 

88.38 

93.99 

96.41 

87.67 

79.38 

79.73 
89.02 
84.70 

83.30 

97.17 
83.84 
90.63 

80.78 

79.99 
74.95 
78.14 

111.34 

112.23 

89.31 
79.04 

101.03 

69.40 

80.40 

87.11 

69.17 
76.48 

52  20 

40.76 
45.52 

75  13 


Feb. 

1959 


93.21 

94.06 

74.97 

100.58 

96.65 

71.98 

109.58 

80.76 

75.59 
81.10 

70.53 

68.33 

77.28 

65.15 
71.55 

64.89 

87.67 
65.78 

79.33 

52.13 
49.95 

60.32 

55.69 

57.65 
66.51 
48.72 
48.05 

50.57 

47.30 

64.38 
66.80 
62.82 

58.70 
88.04 
94.92 

71.16 

80.68 

85.35 

87.68 

85.54 
77.02 

74.48 
81.25 

82.69 
98.20 
83.07 

86.71 

85.90 

91.13 
94.61 

83.83 

77.83 

78.91 
85.07 
81.19 

78.57 

94.14 

80.29 

85.89 

78.77 

79.31 

72.33 

77.89 
110.77 
111.69 

85.69 
75.50 

96.71 
67.24 

76.38 

82.31 

66.59 

76.84 

50  14 

40.48 

43.35 

73.11 
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TABLE  C-5— HOURS  AND  EARNINGS  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Hourly-Rated  Wage-Earners) 

Source:  Man-Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings,  D.B.S. 

(The  latest  figures  are  subject  to  revision) 


Industry 


Mining  . 

Metal  mining . 

Gold . 

Other  metal . 

F  uels . 

Coal . 

Oil  and  natural  gas . 

Non-metal . 

Manufacturing . 

Durable  goods . 

Non-durable  goods . 

Food  and  beverages . 

Meat  Products . . 

Canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Grain  mill  products . 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

Distilled  liquors . . . 

Malt  liquors . 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  products . 

Boots  and  shoes  (except  rubber) . 

Other  leather  products . 

Textile  products  (except  clothing) . 

Cotton  yarn  and  broad  woven  goods . 

Woollen  goods . 

Synthetic  textiles  and  silk . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Men’s  clothing . 

Women’s  clothing . 

Knit  goods . 

*Wood  products . 

Saw  and  planing  mills . 

Sawmills . 

Furniture . 

Other  wood  products . 

Paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper  mills . 

Other  paper  products . 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries . 

*Iron  and  steel  products . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Fabricated  and  structural  steel . 

Hardware  and  tools . 

Heating  and  cooking  appliances . 

Iron  castings  . 

Machinery,  industrial . 

Primary  iron  and  steel. . 

Sheet  metal  products . 

*T ransportation  equipment . 

Aircraft  and  parts . 

Motor  vehicles . 

Motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories. 

Railroad  and  rolling  stock  equipment. 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing . 

*  Non -ferrous  metal  products . 

Aluminum  products . 

Brass  and  copper  products . 

Smelting  and  refining . 

*Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies . 

Heavy  electrical  machinery  and  equipment. 

Telecommunication  equipment . 

Refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners  and  appli¬ 
ances  . 

Wire  and  cable . *  ’ 

Miscellaneous  electrical  products . 

*Non-metallic  mineral  products . 

Clay  products . ’  ’  ’ 

Glass  and  glass  products . 

Products  of  petroleum  and  coal .  ^ 

Chemical  products . 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Acids,  alkalis  and  salts . 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries.  . 

Construction . 

Building  and  general  engineering . 

Highways,  bridges  and  streets . 

Electric  and  motor  transportation  .  . 

Service . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Laundries  and  dry  cleaning  plants . 

■“Durable  manufactured  goods  industries. 


Average  Weekly 
Hours 


Average  Hourly 
Earnings 


Average  Weekly 
Wages 


Feb. 

1960 

Jan. 

1960 

Feb. 

1959 

Feb. 

1960 

Jan. 

1960 

Feb. 

1959 

Feb. 

1960 

Jan. 

1960 

Feb. 

1959 

no. 

no. 

no. 

$ 

* 

$ 

$ 

If 

$ 

42  2 

41  3 

42 

6 

2 

09 

2 

08 

2 

.05 

87 

95 

85 

.80 

87.28 

42.1 

41.0 

42 

.7 

2 

.16 

2 

.16 

2 

.11 

90 

.82 

88 

35 

90.22 

43  0 

41  1 

43 

.9 

1 

65 

1 

64 

1 

.60 

70 

.81 

67 

.50 

70.47 

41.8 

40.9 

42 

.3 

2 

.35 

2 

.35 

2 

.30 

98 

.14 

96 

04 

97.51 

42,7 

43.1 

42 

.3 

1 

98 

1 

.96 

1 

.98 

84 

.33 

84 

56 

83.76 

40.0 

41,5 

39 

.7 

1 

75 

1 

.74 

1 

.75 

69 

83 

72 

48 

69.53 

46.4 

45.5 

45 

.2 

2 

,25 

2 

.25 

2 

,20 

104 

.46 

102 

47 

99.65 

41,6 

39.8 

42 

0 

1 

.89 

1 

.87 

1 

84 

78 

57 

74 

39 

77.05 

40  4 

40  7 

40 

9 

1 

77 

1 

77 

1 

71 

71 

50 

71 

89 

69  81 

40.5 

41.0 

41 

0 

1 

.92 

1 

.93 

1 

85 

78 

04 

78 

93 

75.83 

40  3 

40.3 

40 

8 

1 

62 

1 

61 

1 

57 

65 

08 

64 

99 

63.96 

40.2 

40.1 

40 

5 

1 

.59 

1 

58 

1 

55 

64 

11 

63 

48 

62.80 

39.3 

39.8 

40 

4 

1 

84 

1 

83 

1 

80 

72 

33 

72 

85 

72.93 

39.6 

39.7 

39 

8 

1 

47 

1 

11 

1 

41 

58 

19 

55 

90 

56.06 

40.9 

41.1 

41 

4 

1 

68 

1 

68 

1 

62 

68 

87 

69 

05 

67.29 

41.8 

41.6 

42 

7 

1 

42 

1 

42 

1 

39 

59 

36 

58 

98 

59.51 

39.4 

39.8 

40 

9 

1 

97 

1 

96 

1 

84 

77 

57 

78 

09 

75.45 

39.0 

38.6 

38 

7 

2 

23 

2 

22 

2 

13 

86 

81 

85 

53 

82.27 

40.6 

39,6 

39 

6 

1 

59 

1 

59 

1 

52 

64 

49 

62 

80 

60.21 

40.9 

41.2 

42 

1 

1 

83 

1 

84 

1 

77 

74 

82 

75 

75 

74.64 

40.5 

40.3 

42 

0 

1 

19 

1 

20 

1 

15 

48 

22 

48 

29 

48.40 

40.7 

40.6 

42 

2 

1 

15 

1 

15 

1 

11 

46 

77 

46 

94 

46.75 

39.9 

39.6 

41 

4 

1 

29 

1 

30 

1 

26 

51 

62 

51 

48 

52.37 

42.0 

42.7 

42 

3 

1 

33 

1 

31 

1 

28 

55 

76 

56 

17 

54.27 

40  4 

41.3 

40 

4 

1 

34 

1 

30 

1 

27 

54 

38 

53 

72 

51.17 

42.5 

43.5 

43 

7 

1 

24 

1 

24 

1 

21 

52 

70 

53 

98 

52.82 

43.7 

44.2 

43 

6 

1 

40 

1 

40 

1 

37 

61 

31 

61 

85 

59.65 

38.6 

38.7 

39 

7 

1 

14 

1 

13 

1 

11 

43 

96 

43 

98 

43.96 

37.9 

38.2 

39 

5 

1 

15 

1 

14 

1 

13 

43 

64 

43 

52 

44.53 

37.6 

37.8 

38 

4 

1 

22 

1 

23 

1 

16 

45 

95 

46 

34 

44.76 

40.6 

40.9 

41 

3 

1 

06 

1 

05 

1 

04 

42 

91 

42 

91 

42.81 

41.2 

41.7 

41 

5 

1 

56 

1 

56 

1 

49 

64 

40 

65 

12 

61.68 

40.8 

41.5 

40 

6 

1 

67 

1 

67 

1 

59 

68 

17 

69 

44 

64.55 

40.0 

40.8 

39 

5 

1 

80 

1 

80 

1 

73 

72 

10 

73 

39 

68.45 

41,8 

41.9 

42 

7 

1 

42 

1 

41 

1 

36 

59 

15 

59 

26 

58.20 

42.4 

42, 1 

43 

2 

1 

32 

1 

31 

1 

25 

55 

80 

55 

07 

53.85 

41.1 

40.8 

41 

3 

2 

04 

2 

04 

1 

99 

84 

03 

S3 

19 

82.37 

41.4 

41.0 

41 

5 

2 

18 

2 

19 

2 

14 

90 

46 

89 

59 

88  95 

40.4 

40.3 

40 

8 

I 

63 

1 

61 

1 

57 

65 

74 

65 

02 

65.22 

39.0 

38.9 

39 

4 

2 

14 

2 

13 

2 

04 

83 

58 

82 

93 

80.40 

40.7 

40.8 

40 

9 

2 

06 

2 

05 

1 

98 

83 

76 

83 

92 

80.94 

40.0 

39.5 

41 

8 

2 

08 

07 

1 

99 

82 

97 

81 

90 

83.34 

40.2 

40.9 

40 

2 

2 

00 

2 

00 

1 

92 

80 

33 

81 

83 

77.13 

41.3 

41.7 

41 

3 

1 

75 

1 

77 

1 

71 

72 

47 

73 

60 

70.68 

40.0 

40  7 

41 

5 

1 

75 

1 

74 

1 

70 

69 

98 

70 

95 

70.40 

111 

41  1 

41 

0 

1 

98 

1 

97 

1 

90 

81 

29 

80 

87 

77.83 

11.5 

41  7 

41 

5 

1 

90 

1 

91 

1 

85 

79 

09 

79 

82 

77  00 

40.3 

40.4 

40 

4 

2 

41 

9 

41 

2 

33 

97 

no 

97 

31 

94  07 

40  4 

40  4 

40 

1 

2 

00 

i 

97 

1 

92 

80 

65 

79 

71 

77.70 

39.7 

40  5 

40 

8 

2 

03 

2 

05 

1 

96 

80 

62 

83 

04 

80  18 

41  7 

43  0 

41 

6 

2 

00 

2 

02 

1 

92 

83 

50 

86 

81 

79.92 

38. 2 

39  2 

41 

1 

2 

24 

2_ 

29 

2 

16 

85 

64 

89 

79 

88.52 

39  S 

41.0 

40 

8 

2 

02 

2 

04 

1 

94 

80 

30 

83 

57 

79  24 

39  5 

39.7 

40 

i 

1 

95 

! 

94 

1 

89 

76 

91 

9« 

75  85 

39 .  H 

39.9 

40 

5 

i 

93 

1 

94 

1 

91 

76 

44 

77  25 

40  7 

40.8 

40 

3 

2 

05 

2 

05 

1 

97 

83 

32 

83 

43 

79 . 33 

4 1  4 

42.0 

40 

7 

? 

80 

1 

80 

1 

73 

74 

61 

75 

60 

70  56 

40  6 

40. 1 

40 

0 

i 

94 

1 

92 

1 

82 

78 

50 

77 

10 

73  08 

40.6 

40.6 

40 

2 

2 

25 

2 

26 

2 

20 

91 

45 

91 

75 

88.42 

40.3 

40  9 

40 

3 

1 

82 

i 

82 

1 

76 

73 

48 

74 

26 

70.65 

40.0 

40.7 

39 

7 

2 

02 

2 

01 

1 

94 

80 

74 

81 

69 

76  89 

40.1 

40.7 

40 

2 

1 

64 

1 

62 

1 

60 

65 

88 

66 

00 

64.29 

39  0 

39.9 

41 

3 

1 

86 

1 

85 

1 

77 

72 

54 

73 

80 

73.21 

41 . 3 

42.0 

39 

5 

2 

00 

2 

01 

1 

91 

82 

57 

84 

42 

75  46 

41.0 

41,4 

40 

5 

1 

73 

1 

73 

1 

66 

71 

09 

71 

57 

67  30 

41 . 6 

42.3 

43 

0 

1 

79 

1 

78 

1 

74 

74 

52 

75 

20 

74.89 

41 . 3 

41 . 6 

41 

6 

1 

66 

1 

66 

1 

61 

68 

77 

69 

16 

66.92 

41 . 3 

41.9 

43 

0 

1 

77 

1 

78 

1 

72 

72 

94 

74 

31 

74  19 

40.6 

40.8 

41 

1 

2 

43 

2 

42 

2 

40 

98 

58 

98 

63 

98.39 

40.4 

40.8 

40. 

7 

1 

94 

1 

93 

1 

87 

78 

39 

78 

52 

76  08 

40.4 

40. 

3 

1 

48 

1 

47 

1 

43 

57 

97 

59 

30 

57  51 

40.7 

41 . 2 

40 

8 

2 

25 

2 

23 

2_ 

15 

91 

65 

91 

68 

87.57 

41 , 5 

41. 

8 

1 

45 

1 

46 

\ 

41 

59 

65 

60 

39 

58.94 

40  2 

40 

4 

i 

95 

1 

95 

i 

83 

77 

97 

78 

29 

73  81 

40  1 

40 

0 

2 

10 

2 

10 

i 

98 

83 

57 

84 

15 

79  12 

40.4 

41 

3 

i 

66 

1 

64 

i 

55 

66 

93 

66 

43 

63  93 

43 . 7 

43.8 

38  9 

44 

39 

5 

5 

i 

i 

81 

93 

1 

1 

81 

93 

i 

i 

73 

00 

79 

to 

18 

44 

79 

39 

24 

88 

76.89 

39  31 

39.5 

38.9 

39.6 

39 

39 

8 

1 

i 

0 

01 

98 

1 

0 

00 

98 

0 

0 

98 

97 

39 

38 

75 

60 

39 

38 

01 

69 

39.13 

38.09 
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TABLE  C -8  EARNINGS,  HOURS  AND  REAL  EARNINGS  FOR  WAGE  EARNERS  IN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 


Source:  Man  Hours  and  Hourly  Earnings:  Prices  and  Price  Indexes,  DBS 


Period 

Average 
Hours 
Worked 
Per  Week 

Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

Index  Nur 

Average 

Weekly 

Earnings 

nbers  (Av. 

Consumer 

Price 

Index 

1949  =  100) 

Average 
Real  Weekly 
Earnings 

Monthly  Average  1954. . 

Monthly  Average  1955. . . . 

Monthly  Average  1956. . . 

Monthly  Average  1957 ... . 

Monthly  Average  1958. . . . 

40.7 

41.0 

41.0 

40.4 

40.2 

$ 

1.41 

1.45 

1.52 

1.61 

1.66 

$ 

57.43 

59.45 

62.40 

64.96 

66.77 

137.6 

142.4 

149.5 

155.6 
160.0 

116.2 

116.4 

118.1 

121.9 

125.1 

118.4 

122.3 

126.6 

127.6 

127.9 

Last  Pay  Period  in: 

1959  March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September . 

October . 

November . 

December . 

40.3 

1.72 

69.40 

166.3 

125.5 

132.5 

40.7 

1.72 

70.01 

167.7 

125.4 

133.7 

41.1 

1.73 

70.90 

169.9 

125.6 

135.3 

41.0 

1.72 

70.63 

169.2 

125.9 

134.4 

40.8 

1.71 

69.90 

167.5 

125.9 

133.0 

41.0 

41.2 

41.3 

40.9 

40.8* 

1.70 

1.72 

1.74 

1.74 

1.78 

69.57 

71.13 

71.68 

71.10 

71.52* 

166.7 
170.4 

171.7 

170.3 

171.3 

126.4 

127.1 

128.0 

128.3 

127.9 

131.9 

134.1 

134.1 

132.7 

133.9 

1960  January . 

40.7 

1.77 

71.89 

172.2 

127.5 

135  1 

February  (!) . 

40.4 

1.77 

71.50 

171.3 

127.2 

134.7 

Note:  Average  Real  Weekly  Earnings  were  computed  by  dividing  the  Consumer  Price  Index  into  the 
weekly  earnings  index,  (.Average  1949  —  100)  by  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Department  of  Labour. 

*  Figures  adjusted  for  holidays.  The  actual  figures  for  December  1959  are  38. 4  and  $68.48. 

(’)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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D — National  Employment  Service  Statistics 

The  following  tables  are  based  on  regular  statistical  reports  from  local  offices  of  the 
National  Employment  Service.  These  statistics  are  compiled  from  two  different  reporting 
forms,  UIC  751;  statistical  report  on  employment  operations  by  industry,  and  UIC  757; 
inventory  of  registrations  and  vacancies  by  occupation.  The  data  on  applicants  and 
vacancies  in  these  two  reporting  forms  are  not  identical. 

TABLE  D-l— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

(Sotjkce:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Period 

Unfilled  Vacancies* 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Date  Nearest: 

May 

1,  1954 . 

14,942 

15,335 

30,277 

378,873 

86,818 

465,691 

May 

1,  1955 . 

15,508 

14,655 

30,163 

394,275 

98,601 

492,876 

May 

1,  1956 . 

35,698 

19,913 

55,611 

313,750 

89,239 

402,989 

May 

1,  1957 . 

28,999 

18,200 

47,199 

378,062 

96,250 

474,312 

May 

1,  1958 . 

17,323 

13,174 

30,497 

581,382 

165,402 

746,784 

May 

1,  1959 . 

16,883 

16,280 

33,163 

498,897 

161,742 

660,639 

June 

1,  1959 . 

19,758 

18,044 

37,802 

342,605 

140,615 

483,220 

July 

1,  1959 . 

14,579 

16,464 

31,043 

193,774 

114,377 

308,151 

August 

1,  1959 . 

14,235 

14,317 

28,552 

185,527 

106,965 

292,492 

September 

1,  1959 . 

16,741 

18,466 

35,207 

172,417 

96,074 

268,491 

October 

1,  1959 . 

16,162 

16,792 

32,954 

160,519 

97,261 

257,780 

November 

1,  1959 . 

11,997 

13,013 

25,010 

195,816 

107,407 

303,223 

December 

1,  1959 . 

15,201 

12,674 

27,875 

365,031 

137,855 

502,886 

January 

1,  1960 . 

9,097 

9,779 

18,876 

522,206 

157,962 

680,168 

February 

1,  1960 . 

8,206 

10,325 

18,531 

606,165 

180,129 

786,294 

March 

1,  1960 . 

8,431 

10,676 

19,107 

634,332 

182,721 

817,053 

April 

1,  1960P) . 

10,402 

11,830 

22,232 

652,107 

182,883 

834,990 

May 

1,  1960('i) . 

15,913 

14,487 

30,400 

581,558 

174,874 

756,432 

*  Current  Vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
C1)  Latest  figures  subject  to  revision. 
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TABLE  D-3—  UNFILLED  VACANCIES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  MARCH  31, 

19600) 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 


Industry 


Agriculture,  Fishing,  Trapping . 

Forestry . 

Mining,  Quarrying  and  Oil  Weils . 

Metal  Mining . 

Fuels . 

Non-Metal  Mining.  . 

Quarrying,  Clay  and  Sand  Pits. ...... .  .  .  .  . 

Prospecting . 

Manufacturing . 

Foods  and  Beverages . 

Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Products . 

Rubber  products . 

Leather  Products . 

Textile  Products  (except  clothing) . 

Clothing  (textile  and  fur) . 

Wood  Products . 

Paper  Products . 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied  Industries. . . 

Iron  and  Steel  Products . 

Transportation  Equipment . 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products . 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Supplies . 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products . 

Products  of  Petroleum  and  Coal . 

Chemical  Products . 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries . 

Construction . 

General  Contractors . 

Special  Trade  Contractors . 

Transportation,  Storage  and  Communication 

Transportation . 

Storage . 

Communication. . . . 

Public  Utility  Operation . 

Trade . 

Wholesale . 

Retail . 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate . 

Service . 

Community  or  Public  Service . 

Government  Service . 

Recreation  Service . 

Business  Service . 

Personal  Service . 

Grand  Total . 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Change  from 

February 
29,  1960 

March 

31,  1959 

712 

155 

867 

+ 

505 

_ 

169 

187 

12 

199 

- 

273 

- 

74 

498 

48 

546 

+ 

58 

_ 

17 

387 

14 

401 

+ 

127 

+ 

82 

64 

19 

S3 

— 

6 

13 

13 

1 

14 

— 

62 

— 

18 

14 

1 

15 

+ 

8 

+ 

9 

20 

13 

33 

9 

77 

2,786 

1,548 

4,334 

+ 

197 

_ 

392 

202 

131 

333 

36 

— 

33 

3 

7 

10 

+ 

2 

+ 

2 

21 

12 

33 

0 

+ 

1 

49 

76 

125 

— 

40 

27 

88 

72 

160 

+ 

37 

— 

18 

98 

550 

648 

+ 

9 

_ 

233 

328 

58 

386 

+ 

49 

+ 

76 

100 

39 

139 

+ 

26 

27 

140 

61 

201 

+ 

12 

_ 

29 

540 

110 

650 

32 

_ 

19 

400 

51 

451 

— 

59 

_ 

34 

157 

41 

198 

— 

4 

4- 

57 

236 

137 

373 

+ 

76 

23 

92 

47 

139 

+ 

20 

— 

86 

13 

11 

24 

+ 

4 

— 

37 

227 

61 

288 

+ 

110 

+ 

25 

92 

84 

176 

+ 

23 

+ 

13 

862 

77 

939 

+ 

311 

_ 

352 

575 

45 

620 

+ 

260 

— 

264 

287 

32 

319 

+ 

51 

88 

1,315 

256 

1,571 

+ 

923 

+ 

373 

1, 145 

109 

1,254 

+ 

928 

+ 

335 

16 

9 

25 

20 

23 

154 

138 

292 

+ 

15 

+ 

61 

44 

28 

72 

- 

10 

- 

116 

1,740 

1,795 

3,535 

+ 

537 

_ 

485 

593 

442 

1,035 

+ 

50 

— 

146 

1,147 

1,353 

2,500 

+ 

487 

— 

339 

484 

767 

1,251 

+ 

114 

- 

253 

1,922 

7,097 

9,019 

+ 

980 

_ 

597 

292 

1,840 

2,132 

+ 

162 

+ 

442 

751 

367 

1,118 

+ 

71 

461 

66 

46 

112 

+ 

4 

— 

18 

331 

377 

708 

+ 

42 

— 

112 

482 

4,467 

4,949 

+ 

701 

— 

448 

10,550 

11,783 

22,333 

+  3,342 

-  2 

082 

(’)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  d-3— unfilled  vacancies  and  registrations  for  employment 
BY  OCCUPATION  AND  BY  SEX  AS  AT  MARCH  31,  19B0  (’) 

(Source:  Form  UIC  757) 


Occupational  Group 

Unfilled  Vacancies  (2) 

Registrations  for  Employment 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Professional  and  Managerial  Workers. . . . 

1,678 

1,439 

3,117 

8,984 

2,161 

11,145 

Clerical  Workers . 

865 

3,299 

4,164 

21,250 

55,265 

76,515 

Sales  Workers . 

1,115 

812 

1,927 

9,588 

23,613 

33,201 

Personal  and  Domestic  Service  Workers. 

636 

4,935 

5,571 

47,005 

33,314 

80,319 

7 

7 

5,794 

25 

5,819 

Agriculture,  Fishing,  Forestry  (Ex.  log.). 

741 

45 

786 

7,728 

1,062 

8,790 

Skilled  and  Semiskilled  Workers . 

3,295 

981 

4,276 

321,295 

29,462 

350,757 

Food  and  kindred  products  (inch 

tobacco) . 

60 

4 

64 

2,629 

1,076 

3,705 

Textiles,  clothing,  etc . 

76 

674 

750 

4,090 

17,673 

21,763 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

256 

256 

51,705 

206 

51,911 

Pulp,  paper  (inch  printing) . 

67 

6 

73 

1,539 

671 

2,210 

Leather  and  leather  products . 

30 

51 

81 

1,973 

1,555 

3,528 

7 

7 

1,195 

63 

1  258 

Metalworking . 

464 

23 

4S7 

23,616 

1,373 

24,989 

Electrical . 

135 

20 

155 

4,787 

1,568 

6,355 

Transportation  equipment . 

7 

6 

13 

1,131 

45 

1,176 

150 

150 

3,407 

3  407 

379 

379 

100,598 

22 

100  620 

Transportation  (except  seamen) . 

312 

13 

325 

60,590 

193 

60 ! 783 

Communications  and  public  utility. . 

36 

36 

1,689 

8 

1,697 

Trade  and  service . 

180 

145 

325 

7,698 

2,994 

10,692 

Other  skilled  and  semiskilled . 

983 

31 

1,014 

35,953 

1 , 5S3 

37,536 

Foremen . 

102 

7 

109 

6,990 

421 

7,411 

Apprentices . 

51 

1 

52 

11,705 

11 

11,716 

Unskilled  Workers . 

2,065 

319 

2,384 

230,463 

37,981 

268,444 

Food  and  tobacco . 

29 

64 

93 

9,974 

11,807 

21,781 

Lumber  and  lumber  products . 

97 

1 

98 

29,206 

566 

29,772 

Metalworking . 

107 

7 

114 

8,811 

1,039 

9,850 

Construction . 

709 

1 

710 

124,044 

3 

124,047 

Other  unskilled  workers . 

1,123 

246 

1,369 

58,428 

24,566 

82,994 

Grand  Total . 

10,402 

11,830 

22,232 

652,107 

182,883 

834,990 

(!)  Preliminary — subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only.  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 
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TABLE  D-4— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  MARCH  31,  I960 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 

Registrations 

Office 

C) 

March  31, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
March  3, 
1960 

Previous 
Year 
April  2, 
1959 

0) 

March  31, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
March  3, 
1960 

Previous 
Year 
April  2, 
1959 

Newfoundland 

398 

48 

6 

244 

124 

105 

19 

603 

21 

22 

342 

259 

63 

3 

428 

10 

30,324 

6,416 

3.159 
20,749 

6,309 

4,005 

2,304 

38,796 

1,640 

2,844 

7,261 

1,595 

4,537 

1,067 

5.160 
1,536 
6,556 
2,567 
4,033 

40,678 

6,450 

3,611 

3,543 

3,265 

901 

Comer  Brook . 

6,297 

2,518 

17,577 

5,884 

3,660 

2,224 

49,511 

1,388 

2,445 

6,481 

1,465 

4,181 

929 

5,254 

1,670 

10,714 

Grand  Falls . 

2,885 

St.  John’s . 

193 

89 

57 

32 

481 

14 

24 

296 

414 

116 

93 

23 

710 

18 

34 

499 

Prince  Edward  Island 

6,538 

4,197 

2,341 

38,644 

1,644 

2,680 

7,325 

1,558 

4,508 

1,054 

5,417 

1,314 

6,891 

2,129 

4,124 

39,1S1 

6,746 

3,138 

3,190 

3,006 

733 

Charlottetown . 

Summerside . 

Nora  Scotia . 

Amherst . 

Bridgewater . 

Halifax . 

Inverness . 

Kentville . . 

106 

9 

43 

4 

52 

13 

24 

Liverpool . 

New  Glasgow . 

35 

2 

51 

Springhill . 

Sydney . 

13 

12 

13 

2 

18 

35 

793 

12 

16 

21 

2,278 

3,706 

41,205 

6,760 

3,555 

3,449 

3,002 

55 

730 

7 

New  Brunswick . 

661 

6 

Campbellton . 

Edmundston . 

8 

33 

90 

10 

18 

66 

42 

7 

117 

46 

57 

21 

923 

371 

193 

322 

10,288 

4,188 

2,859 

1,735 

1,037 

2,801 

11,179 

3,874 

2,568 

1,573 

822 

2,352 

10,207 

4,341 

3,012 

2,299 

2 

4 

2 

Saint  John . 

195 

20 

250 

34 

173 

5 

Sussex . 

Woodstock . 

9 

7 

16 

7 

27 

7 

972 

2,685 

Quebec . 

4,713 

8 

3,952 

7 

4,977 

16 

281,983 

3,614 

271,266 

3,420 

265,630 

3,685 

3 

3 

9 

1,149 

1,123 

1,170 

2 

2 

1,378 

1,307 

16 

15 

32 

1,754 

1 , 798 

1,568 

31 

11 

26 

2,176 

1,788 

2,210 

1 

3 

8 

4,230 

3,954 

4,252 

28 

4 

3 

3,037 

2,948 

2,847 

69 

78 

95 

3,206 

2,940 

3,736 

43 

36 

707 

739 

2 

54 

10 

3,258 

2,310 

3,262 

20 

16 

38 

3,264 

3,153 

3,101 

Farnham . 

119 

114 

23 

1 

918 

2,113 

946 

1,925 

1,484 

3,623 

6 

5 

7 

2,826 

2,801 

2,786 

38 

35 

65 

2,410 

2,458 

2,797 

Hull  ~  . 

26 

13 

47 

6,320 

6,283 

5,160 

47 

53 

59 

6,497 

6,564 

5,537 

55 

20 

32 

3,355 

3,317 

3,934 

12 

10 

23 

1,178 

1 , 053 

1,224 

10 

18 

30 

3,491 

3,562 

3,436 

6 

10 

80 

1,564 

1,207 

1,455 

27 

22 

60 

6,192 

6,079 

5,947 

24 

10 

25 

2,092 

2,053 

2,063 

6 

9 

1 

985 

916 

974 

1 

3 

18 

2,085 

1,338 

1,945 

10 

10 

13 

5,712 

5,629 

5,532 

1 

1 

3 

2,288 

2,146 

2,143 

13 

9 

2,081 

1,565 

2,019 

3 

5 

7 

3,181 

2,701 

3,389 

2,146 

1,975 

2,509 

86,375 

86,979 

78,433 

6 

4 

5 

3,168 

3,183 

3,118 

475 

1 

162 

2,265 

2,215 

1,955 

396 

393 

444 

19,098 

18,936 

18,227 

87 

73 

77 

6,678 

6,718 

6,321 

30 

16 

13 

8,565 

7,957 

8,147 

11 

19 

84 

2,631 

2,015 

2,403 

22 

33 

19 

5, 198 

3,311 

5,511 

22 

14 

2 

2,040 

1,871 

1,961 

58 

49 

52 

1 , 605 

1,715 

1,457 

22 

30 

28 

3,458 

3,518 

2,799 

48 

41 

81 

3,995 

3,753 

2,735 

33 

45 

93 

3,476 

3,551 

2,719 

45 

33 

49 

2,843 

2,897 

2,479 

203 

109 

48 

3,065 

2,964 

2,271 

30 

43 

12 

6,830 

6,213 

7,539 

157 

147 

153 

7,333 

7,054 

6,783 

46 

46 

40 

3,533 

3,244 

3,755 

41 

52 

35 

3,078 

3,665 

2,916 

Trois-Riviferes . . 

113 

143 

258 

7,594 

7,520 

7,353 

641 


TABLE  D-4— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  MARCH  31,  1960 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 


Quebec — Cont’d. 

Val  d’Or . 

Valley  field . 

Victoria  ville . 

Ville  St.  Georges 

Ontario . 

Arnprior . 

Barrie . 

Belleville . 

Bracebridge . 

Brampton . 

Brantford . 

Brockville . 

Carleton  Place. . . 

Chatham . 

Cobourg . 

Collingwood . 

Cornwall . 

Elliot  Lake . 

Fort  Erie . 

Fort  Frances . 

Fort  William . 

Galt . 

Gananoque . 

Goderich . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Hawkesbury . 

Kapuskasing . 

Kenora . 

Kingston . 

Kirkland  Lake. . . . 

Kitchener . 

Leamington . 

Lindsay . 

Listowel . 

London . 

Long  Branch . 

Midland . 

Napanee . 

Newmarket . 

Niagara  Falls . 

North  Bay . 

Oakville . 

Orillia . 

Oshawa . 

Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

Parry  Sound . 

Pembroke . 

Perth . 

Peterborough . 

Picton . 

Port  Arthur . 

Port  Colborne . 

Prescott . 

Renfrew . 

St.  Catharines . 

St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. . . 

Simcoe . 

Sioux  Lookout . 

Smiths  Falls . 

Stratford . 

Sturgeon  Falls . 

Sudbury . 

Tillsonburg . 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

Trenton . 

Walkerton . 

Wallaceburg . 

Welland . 

Weston . 

Windsor . 

Woodstock(s) . 

Manitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Flin  Flon . 

Portage  la  Prairie. . 

The  Pas . 

Winnipeg . 


Unfilled  Vacancies(2) 


0) 

irch  31, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
March  3, 
1960 

Previous 
Year 
April  2, 
1959 

0) 

March  31, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
March  3, 
1960 

u 

43 

11 

3,470 

2,346 

13 

26 

17 

3,179 

3,237 

45 

25 

12 

3,593 

3,470 

26 

16 

42 

5,852 

4,911 

8,519 

7,376 

9,044 

254,916 

249,667 

60 

59 

5 

621 

625 

26 

22 

23 

1,980 

2,000 

53 

54 

66 

2,906 

2,821 

69 

74 

80 

2,082 

1,946 

18 

22 

29 

2,390 

2,386 

133 

90 

86 

3,661 

3,595 

28 

26 

23 

975 

981 

3 

14 

16 

644 

600 

54 

61 

95 

3,253 

2,792 

32 

42 

21 

1,326 

1,348 

4 

4 

9 

1,316 

1,228 

149 

105 

105 

4.976 

4,999 

41 

40 

416 

418 

48 

10 

8 

878 

977 

46 

16 

30 

1,067 

945 

77 

129 

333 

4,254 

3,990 

98 

53 

96 

1,628 

1,579 

37 

8 

12 

512 

528 

25 

30 

25 

976 

1,042 

60 

52 

36 

2,612 

2,449 

805 

791 

691 

15,962 

16,306 

15 

18 

19 

1,389 

1,410 

32 

41 

5 

1,728 

1,036 

152 

18 

75 

1,481 

1,256 

122 

99 

96 

2,920 

3,117 

66 

61 

66 

2,050 

1,958 

145 

150 

122 

3,673 

3,999 

41 

36 

29 

2,126 

1,608 

14 

12 

15 

944 

918 

22 

15 

31 

720 

706 

492 

423 

625 

6,770 

7,034 

223 

152 

162 

5,356 

5,570 

16 

21 

21 

1,677 

1,801 

7 

7 

4 

1.019 

1,050 

47 

45 

64 

2,257 

2,271 

59 

59 

56 

3,187 

3,304 

45 

15 

23 

2.957 

2,735 

83 

82 

113 

1,189 

1,135 

36 

27 

33 

1,429 

1,465 

113 

94 

140 

5,082 

5, 115 

757 

638 

805 

9,194 

9,383 

54 

63 

13 

2,704 

2,928 

2 

3 

1 

908 

919 

87 

66 

95 

3,102 

2,933 

21 

16 

24 

896 

893 

42 

67 

46 

4,995 

4,680 

1 

13 

12 

708 

730 

311 

143 

164 

6,444 

5,572 

10 

13 

5 

1,266 

1,290 

36 

16 

14 

1,404 

1.369 

10 

4 

5 

842 

868 

138 

135 

115 

5,576 

5,297 

36 

31 

63 

1.555 

1,422 

97 

74 

60 

3,602 

3,688 

139 

156 

134 

3,159 

2,925 

38 

42 

57 

2,257 

1,746 

5 

6 

4 

349 

281 

18 

20 

27 

670 

706 

38 

35 

46 

1,408 

1.348 

15 

5 

1 

1,640 

1,401 

140 

124 

307 

6,046 

5,804 

16 

12 

i  nss 

28 

50 

67 

3!  483 

3,046 

2,295 

2,049 

2,981 

65,010 

64,449 

52 

46 

39 

1,272 

1,252 

37 

27 

41 

1,181 

1,180 

7 

3 

3 

1,238 

1,182 

79 

42 

20 

2,521 

2,385 

143 

93 

144 

5,545 

5,739 

214 

268 

169 

10,658 

10,851 

48 

39 

1,806 

1,719 

,878 

1,900 

2,456 

32,987 

33,567 

214 

231 

238 

3,329 

3i  602 

28 

21 

44 

2,334 

2,355 

39 

41 

47 

280 

312 

81 

42 

79 

1,774 

1,769 

107 

69 

146 

497 

51 1 

,409 

1,496  | 

1,902 

24,773 

25,018 

Registrations 


Previous 
Year 
April  2, 
1959 


3,091 

3,426 

2,831 

6,121 

239,176 

509 

1,756 

2,595 

1,996 

3,663 

2,390 

905 

553 

2,509 

968 

1,346 

4,724 


784 

991 

3,882 

1,611 

494 

735 

2,091 

16,795 

1,765 

1,795 

1,264 

2,611 

2,088 

2,963 

1,206 

1,038 

586 

5,441 

5.286 
1,706 

896 

1,885 

3,601 

3,016 

1,209 

1,433 

4,334 

7,541 

2,499 

892 

2,690 

845 

4,163 

653 

6,128 

1.286 
1,343 
1,051 
5,450 
1,194 
3,362 
3,419 
1,624 

395 

637 

1,217 

1,619 

6,695 

3,562* 

59,600 

1,117 

1,054 

931 

2,915 

6,943 

11,204 


29,072 

3,046 

2,042 

294 

1,498 

451 

22.341 


642 


TABLE  D-l— UNFILLED  VACANCIES  AND  REGISTRATIONS  AT  MARCH  31, 1960 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  757) 


Office 

Unfilled  Vacaneies(2) 

Registrations 

0) 

March  31, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
March  3, 
1960 

Previous 
Year 
April  2, 
1959 

M 

March  31, 
1960 

Previous 
Month 
March  3, 
1960 

Previous 
Year 
April  2, 
1959 

Saskatchewan . 

1,095 

069 

1,423 

28,043 

28,024 

24,119 

Estevan . 

43 

31 

61 

809 

756 

672 

Lloydminster . 

28 

9 

742 

630 

Moose  Jaw . 

204 

94 

204 

2,399 

2,411 

1,834 

North  Battleford. . 

32 

27 

60 

1,904 

1,788 

2,097 

Prince  Albert . 

76 

44 

88 

3,465 

3,417 

3,152 

Regina . 

242 

1S4 

394 

6,208 

6,395 

5,543 

Saskatoon . 

255 

17S 

360 

6,227 

6,261 

5,199 

Swift  Current . 

93 

41 

111 

1,391 

1,525 

1,196 

Weyburn . 

33 

12 

49 

807 

772 

627 

Yorkton . 

89 

49 

96 

4,091 

4,069 

3,799 

Alberta . 

2,317 

1,961 

2,896 

42,899 

40,662 

35,681 

Blairmore . 

7 

8 

11 

796 

588 

813 

Calgary . 

719 

509 

1,099 

12,651 

12,470 

9,248 

Drumheller . 

23 

13 

18 

927 

816 

992 

Edmonton . 

1,121 

1,082 

1,202 

20,538 

19,203 

17,472 

Edson . 

17 

64 

12 

914 

579 

821 

Lethbridge . 

159 

106 

308 

3, 5S9 

3,703 

3,205 

Medicine  Hat . 

152 

88 

179 

1,486 

1,567 

1,366 

Red  Deer . 

119 

91 

67 

1,998 

1,736 

1,764 

British  Columbia . 

1,901 

1,759 

2,359 

78,055 

78,995 

73,296 

Chilliwack . 

50 

40 

81 

1,966 

2,123 

1,869 

Courtenay . 

29 

98 

11 

1,032 

1,296 

1,026 

Cranbrook . 

11 

8 

10 

1,759 

1,451 

1,518 

Dawson  Creek . 

10 

7 

17 

1,749 

1,397 

1,854 

Duncan . 

26 

37 

28 

1,000 

1,020 

794 

Kamloops . 

15 

10 

25 

1.819 

1,689 

2,259 

Kelowna . 

22 

16 

23 

1,959 

2,016 

1,957 

Kitimat . 

48 

65 

7 

207 

241 

421 

Mission  City . 

29 

14 

18 

1,581 

1,635 

1.184 

Nanaimo . 

33 

16 

18 

1,417 

1,521 

1,302 

Nelson . 

35 

16 

19 

1,430 

1,518 

1,594 

New  Westminster . 

224 

183 

281 

10,322 

10,432 

9,101 

Penticton . 

18 

21 

IS 

1,968 

2,186 

1,978 

Port  Alberni . 

10 

33 

32 

834 

917 

972 

Prince  George . 

40 

66 

68 

2,696 

1,819 

2,991 

Prince  Rupert . 

19 

15 

15 

1,777 

1,866 

1,828 

Princeton . 

10 

6 

3 

587 

524 

612 

30 

26 

1,604 

969 

Trail . 

33 

35 

62 

1,398 

1,522 

1,468 

Vancouver . 

907 

816 

1,156 

32,420 

34,018 

30,238 

Vernon . 

32 

24 

42 

2,856 

2,825 

2,776 

Victoria . 

162 

178 

193 

4,969 

5,371 

4,860 

Whitehorse . 

108 

29 

232 

645 

639 

694 

Canada . . 

22,232 

19,107 

25,139 

834,999 

817,053 

781,566 

..  10,402 

8,431 

11,740 

652, 107 

634,332 

611,941 

Females . 

11,830 

10,676 

13,399 

182,883 

182,721 

169,625 

(!)  Preliminary  subject  to  revision. 

(2)  Current  vacancies  only,  Deferred  vacancies  are  excluded. 

(2)  Figures  not  available  for  April  2,  1959,  due  to  changes  in  the  local  office  area. 


TABLE  D-5— PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  BY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 


(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 
1955—1960 


Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Atlantic 

Region 

Quebec 

Region 

Ontario 

Region 

Prairie 

Region 

Pacific 

Region 

1955  . 

1956  . 

1957  . 

1958  . 

1959 

1959  (3  months) . 

1960  (3  months) . 

953,576 
1,046,979 
877,704 
840, 129 
986,073 
170,792 
172,200 

642,726 

748,464 

586,780 

548,663 

661,872 

112,266 

112,963 

310,850 

298,515 

290,924 

291,466 

324,201 

58,526 

59,237 

67,619 

68,522 

59,412 

56,385 

70,352 

12,904 

16,178 

222,370 

252,783 

215,335 

198,386 

239,431 

43,719 

46,481 

343,456 

379,085 

309,077 

287,112 

336,527 

61,540 

59,709 

178,015 

210,189 

185,962 

181,772 

211,951 

35,581 

32,018 

142,116 

136,400 

107,918 

116,474 

127,812 

17,048 

17,814 

643 


TABLE  D-6  VACANCIES  (:)  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  JANUARY  4,  TO  MARCH  31,  196# 

(Source:  Form  TJ.I.C.  751) 
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TABLE  D-6— VACANCIES  (>)  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  JANUARY  1,  TO  MARCH  31, 1960 

(Source:  Form  U.I.C.  751) 
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E-— -Unemployment  Insurance 

TABLE  E-l— BENEFICIARIES  AND  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  BY  PROVINCE, 

MARCH,  1960 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province 

Estimated 
Average 
Number  of 
Beneficiaries 
Per  Week 
(in  thousands) 

Weeks 

Paid 

Amount  of 
Benefit  Paid 
$ 

35.9 

165,082 

3,611, 179 

7.4 

33i 968 
171,540 
168.409 

'694,806 

3,623,359 

3,537,113 

24,331,050 

23,082,308 

2,983,361 

2,522,069 

3,575,683 

6,883,905 

37.3 

36.6 

235.6 

1,083,903 

1,042,602 

135,550 

110,118 

158,388 

302,365 

226.7 

29.5 

23.9 

34.4 

65.7 

Total,  Canada,  March  1960 . 

733.0 

3,371,925 

2,844,711 

3,052,734 

74,844,833 

62,585,967 

65,868,439 

Total,  Canada,  February  1960 . 

677.3 

Total,  Canada,  March  1959 . 

763.2 

TABLE  E-2— CLAIMANTS  HAVING  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT  REGISTER  IN  THE  “LIVE 
FILE”  ON  THE  LAST  WORKING  DAY  OF  THE  MONTH,  BY  DURATION,  AND 
SHOWING  THE  PERCENTAGE  POSTAL,  BY  SEX  AND  PROVINCE,  MARCH  31,  1969 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Province  and  Sex 

Duration  on 

the  Register  (weeks) 

Percent- 

March  31, 

claimants 

2  or 
Less 

3-4 

5-8 

9-12 

13-16 

17-20 

Over 

20 

age 

Postal 

Total 

claimants 

CANADA . 

823,005 

141,666 

66,246 

113,950 

142, 497 

160,420 

97,570 

100,656 

40.6 

766,862 

Male . 

655,913 

114,984 

53,554 

91,475 

114,842 

137,024 

79,264 

64,770 

44.5 

609,798 

Female . 

167,092 

26,682 

12,692 

22,475 

27,655 

23,396 

18,306 

35,886 

25.2 

157 ; 064 

Newfoundland . 

35,484 

2,801 

1,803 

3,976 

7,082 

12,723 

3,970 

3,129 

81.5 

31,818 

Male . 

33,744 

2,641 

1,699 

3,755 

6,720 

12,454 

3,778 

2,697 

83.2 

30 ' 028 

Female . 

1,740 

160 

104 

221 

362 

269 

192 

432 

49.9 

1  j  790 

Prince  Edward  Island. . . . 

7,229 

319 

238 

521 

1,270 

2,733 

1,512 

636 

78.0 

6,869 

Male . 

6,300 

268 

209 

451 

1,099 

2,503 

1,322 

448 

80.3 

5,854 

Female . 

929 

51 

29 

70 

171 

230 

190 

188 

62.3 

li015 

Nova  Scotia . 

43,245 

5,610 

2,800 

4,957 

9,606 

9,921 

5,413 

4,938 

60.8 

44,565 

Male . 

37,611 

4,964 

2,471 

4,167 

8,531 

9,134 

4,751 

3,593 

63.7 

38,874 

Female . 

5, 634 

646 

329 

790 

1,075 

787 

662 

1,345 

41.6 

5,691 

New  Brunswick . 

41,203 

5,438 

2,824 

5,691 

7,586 

9,618 

5,812 

4,234 

71.2 

41  777 

Male . . 

35,408 

4,878 

2,546 

5,108 

6,592 

8,579 

4,898 

2,807 

74.1 

35  691 

Female . 

5,795 

560 

278 

583 

994 

1,039 

914 

1,427 

53.3 

6!  086 

Quebec . 

274,492 

44,710 

23,793 

40,858 

45,587 

54,966 

32,281 

32,297 

43.6 

258  793 

Male . 

225,420 

36,629 

19,915 

34,785 

38,450 

48,030 

26,852 

20,759 

47.6 

213 ' 472 

Female . 

49,072 

8,081 

3,878 

6,073 

7,137 

6,936 

5,429 

11,538 

25.1 

45i 321 

Ontario . 

Male . 

Female . 

244,872 

49,074 

20,261 

32,938 

40,380 

40,640 

27,128 

34,451 

24.7 

226  950 

180,018 

64,854 

37,854 

11,220 

15,255 

5,006 

24,045 

8,893 

29,785 

10,595 

32,020 

8,620 

20,452 

6,676 

20,607 

13,844 

26.1 

20.7 

1661695 

60,255 

Manitoba . 

Male . 

Female . 

34,651 

26,576 

8,075 

5,165 

3,914 

1,251 

2,745 

2,071 

674 

5,521 

4,093 

1,428 

7,137 

5,362 

1,775 

6,555 

5,346 

1,209 

4,014 

3,303 

711 

3,514 

2,487 

1,027 

36.2 

42.3 

16.3 

28,974 

22,308 

6,666 

Saskatchewan . 

Male . 

Female . 

26,301 

21,460 

4,841 

3,305 

2,698 

607 

1,715 

1,393 

322 

3,749 

2,941 

808 

5,499 

4,439 

1,060 

5,975 

5,191 

784 

3,491 

3,060 

431 

2,567 

1,738 

829 

54.7 
59.2 

34.8 

22,834 

18,493 

4,341 

Alberta . 

Male . . 

Female . 

43,636 

35,204 

8,432 

9,835 

8,251 

1,584 

4,274 

3,521 

753 

7,288 

5,865 

1,423 

8,131 

6,371 

1,760 

6,253 

5,332 

921 

4,324 

3,624 

700 

3,531 

2,240 

1,291 

34.4 

36.8 

24.8 

36,846 

29,608 

7,238 

British  Columbia . 

Male . 

Female . 

71,892 

54,172 

17,720 

15,409 

12,887 

2,522 

5,793 

4,474 

1,319 

8,451 

6,265 

2,186 

10,219 

7,493 

2,726 

11,036 

8,435 

2,601 

9,625 

7,224 

2,401 

11,359 

7,394 

3,965 

30.5 

32.3 

25.0 

67,436 

48,775 

18,661 

648 


TABLE  E-3  INITIAL  AND  RENEWAL  CLAIMS  FOR  BENEFIT  BY  PROVINCE, 

MARCH,  1960 

Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


Claims  filed  at 

Local  Offices 

Disposal  of  Claims  and  Claims 
at  End  of  Month 

Pending 

Total* 

Initial 

Renewal 

Total 

Disposed 

oft 

Entitled 

to 

Benefit 

Not 

Entitled 
to  Benefit 

Pending 

Newfoundland . 

6,633 

1,331 

11,569 

12,844 

94,288 

94,534 

11,123 

7,570 

16,836 

26,817 

5,655 
1, 161 
8,855 
9,946 
70,585 
62,440 
8,579 
6,138 
12,311 
16,919 

978 

170 

2,714 

2.898 
23,703 
32,094 

2,544 

1,432 

4,525 

9.898 

6,422 

1,231 

10,673 

5,655 

1,155 

9,626 

11,101 

767 

76 

1,047 

1,289 

11,951 

10,013 

1,248 

863 

1,861 

3,403 

2,826 

354 

3,076 

2,910 

25,994 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

Nova  Scotia . 

New  Brunswick . . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

83,874 

Manitoba . 

2,063 

1,844 

5,301 

7,637 

Saskatchewan . 

7,454 

6,591 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . . 

24,566 

21,163 

Total,  Canada,  March  1960. . . . 
Total,  Canada,  February  1960. 
Total,  Canada,  March  1959. . . . 

283,545 

240,271 

230,095 

202,589 

175,348 

164,049 

80,956 

64,923 

66,046 

274,772 

246,270 

225,244 

242,254 

212,045 

200,700 

32,518 

34,225 

24,544 

72,540 

63,767 

60,463 

*  In  addition,  revised  claims  received  numbered  46,203. 

t  In  addition,  46,602  revised  claims  were  disposed  of.  Of  these,  4,609  were  special  requests  not  granted  and  1,741 
were  appeals  by  claimants.  There  were  7,544  revised  claims  pending  at  the  end  of  the  month. 


TABLE  E-l  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INSURED  POPULATION  UNDER  TnE  UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT  INSURANCE  ACT. 


Source:  Report  on  Operation  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  D.B.S. 


End  of: 

Total 

Employed 

Claimants 

4,348,700 

3,534,500 

814,200 

4,317,000 

3,534,500 

782,500 

4,319,000 

3,633,300 

685,700 

4,151,000 

3,733,500 

417,500 

4,049,000 

3,798,400 

250, 600 

4,028,000 

3,826,400 

201,600 

4,009,000 

3,799,000 

210,000 

July  .  .  . 

3,996,000 

3,770,100 

225,900 

3,989,000 

3,768,500 

220,500 

3,919,000 

3,639,600 

279,400 

4,134,000 

3,523,200 

610,800 

4,239,000 

3,472,100 

766,900 
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F — Prices 

TABLE  F-l— TOTAL  AND  MAIN  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 

(1949  =  100) 

Calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


— 

Total 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Household 

operation 

Other 
Commodi 
ties  and 
Services 

1954 — Year . 

116.2 

112.2 

126.5 

109.4 

117.4 

171.4 

1955 — Year . 

116.4 

112.1 

129.4 

108.0 

116.4 

118.1 

1956 — Year . 

118.1 

113.4 

132.5 

108.6 

117.1 

120.9 

1957 — Year . 

121.9 

118.6 

134.9 

108.5 

119.6 

126.1 

1958 — Year . 

125.1 

122.1 

138.4 

109.7 

121.0 

130.9 

1959 — May . . 

125.6 

118.5 

141.0 

109.7 

122.5 

134.9 

June . 

125.9 

119.1 

141.5 

109.2 

122.5 

135.4 

July . 

125.9 

119.2 

141.7 

109.7 

122.7 

134.9 

August . 

126.4 

120.5 

141.9 

109.7 

122.6 

135  3 

September . 

127.1 

122.4 

142.0 

109.8 

123.1 

135.2 

October . 

November . . 

December . 

128.0 

128.3 

127.9 

124.2 

123.8 

122.4 

142.4 

142.6 

142.7 

110.5 

111.4 

111.4 

123.4 

123.5 
123.7 

135.5 

136.9 

136.8 

1960 — January . 

127.5 

121.6 

142.8 

110.2 

123.3 

136  Q 

February . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

127.2 

126.9 

120.8 

119.4 

142.9 

142.9 

109.8 

110.4 

123.2 

123.4 

137.0 

137.0 

127.5 

120.9 

143.3 

110.8 

123.5 

137.1 

127.4 

120.2 

143.5 

110.8 

123.1 

137.6 

TABLE  F-2  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  REGIONAL  CITIES  OF  CANADA  AT 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  APRIL  1960 

(1949  =  100) 


Total 

House¬ 

hold 

Operation 

Other 

April 

1959 

March 

1960 

April 

1960 

Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Commo¬ 

dities 

and 

Services 

0)  St.  John’s,  Nfld . 

113.9 

125.1 
126.8 

125.6 

125.8 

127.9 

122.7 

121.9 
122.0 

127.1 

114.5 

113.3 

117.3 
122.1 

125.6 
120.9 

119.8 

118.8 
117.8 

114.7 

119.7 

115.7 

106.9 

Halifax . 

109.7 

128.0 

Saint  John . 

129. 1 

134.4 

120.5 

129.5 

139.4 

Montreal . 

138.6 

118.9 

124.2 

143.4 

Ottawa . . 

145.0 

105.1 

119.6 

137.7 

Toronto . . 

148  1 

113.8 

121.2 

137.6 

Winnipeg . 

124.7 

123.6 

123.4 

128.2 

153.2 

114.2 

123.8 

139.0 

Saskatoon — Regina . 

123.4 

123.3 

133  9 

117.6 

119.8 

133.9 

Edmonton — Calgary _ 

124.7 

122.1 

125.1 

129.3 

Vancouver . 

124.8 

120.1 

127.2 

133.4 

138.7 

116.7 

132.8 

136.9 

aotuallOTelsrfpiices^i'brtw^mciti^10611^8^6  ChaDgeS  “  prioes  °Ver  time  in  each  oity  and  ^ould  not  be  used  to  compare 


0)  St.  John’s  index  on  the  base  June  1951  =  100. 
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G — Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Statistical  information  on  work  stoppages  in  Canada  is  compiled  by  the  Economics 
and  Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Labour  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission.  The  first  three  tables  in  this  section  cover  strikes 
and  lockouts  involving  six  or  more  workers  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day,  and 
strikes  and  lockouts  lasting  less  than  one  day  or  involving  fewer  than  six  workers  but 
exceeding  a  total  of  nine  man-days.  The  number  of  workers  involved  includes  all  workers 
reported  on  strike  or  locked  out,  whether  or  not  they  all  belonged  to  the  unions  directly 
involved  in  the  disputes  leading  to  work  stoppages.  Workers  indirectly  affected,  such  as 
those  laid  off  as  a  result  of  a  work  stoppage,  are  not  included.  For  further  notes  on 
the  series  see  page  542,  May  1959  issue. 


TABLE  G-l— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1955-1960 


Month  or  Year 

Strikes  and 
Lockouts 
Beginning 
During  Month 
or  Year 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Existence  During  Month  or  Year 

Strikes  and 
Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Duration  in  Man-Days 

Man-Days 

Per  Cent  of 
Estimated 
Working  Time 

1955 . 

149 

159 

60,090 

1,875,400 

0.18 

1956 . 

221 

229 

88,680 

1,246,000 

0.11 

1957 . 

242 

249 

91.409 

1,634,880 

0.14 

1958 . 

253 

262 

112,397 

2,872,340 

0.24 

*1959 . 

202 

217 

99,872 

2,386,680 

0.19 

*1959:  April . 

12 

22 

8,747 

72,430 

0.07 

May . 

20 

32 

5,359 

60,830 

0.06 

June . 

30 

43 

8,432 

57,320 

0.06 

July . 

26 

42 

41,417 

685,510 

0.65 

August . 

28 

47 

38.656 

667,960 

0.63 

September . 

15 

33 

30,076 

282,490 

0.27 

October . 

11 

29 

7,100 

67,010 

0.06 

November . 

8 

18 

4,392 

59,740 

0.06 

December . 

13 

22 

3,836 

56,050 

0.05 

*1960:  January . 

13 

20 

3,531 

58,440 

0.06 

February . 

14 

25 

3,994 

50,320 

0.05 

March . 

19 

27 

3,237 

26,820 

0.03 

April . 

15 

29 

2,476 

26,870 

0.03 

’Preliminary 


TABLE  <;-•>  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS, 
APRIL  1980,  BY  INDUSTRY 

(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Workers 

Involved 

Man- 

Days 

1 

9 

9 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

106 

349 

1,241 

473 

87 

50 

153 

17 

210 

5,870 

14,330 

2,820 

250 

900 

2,450 

40 

Transportation,  etc . 

29 

2,476 

26,870 

TABLE  G-3— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS, 
APRIL  1960,  BV  JURISDICTION 

(Preliminary) 


Jurisdiction 

Strikes 

and 

Lockouts 

Worker? 

Involved 

Man- 

Days 

Newfoundland . 

1 

106 

210 

Nova  Scotia . 

3 

705 

11,220 

Quebec. . 

3 

400 

3,710 

Ontario . 

16 

910 

8,500 

Manitoba . 

1 

93 

1,860 

Saskatchewan . 

1 

13 

30 

British  Columbia . 

2 

22 

440 

Federal . 

2 

227 

900 

All  jurisdictions . 

29 

2,476 

26,870 
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TABLE  G-4— STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  INVOLVING  100  OR  xIIORE  WORKERS 

APRIL  1960. 

(Preliminary) 


Industry 

Union 

Workers 

Involved 

Duration  in 
Man-Days 

Starting 

Date 

Major  Issues 

Employer 

Location 

April 

Accu¬ 

mulated 

Termi¬ 

nation 

Date 

Result 

Mining — 

Non-Metal  Mining — 
Newfoundland  Fluorspar, 

St.  Lawrence  Workers  Pro- 

St.  Lawrence  Corporation 

tective  Union  (Ind.) 

106 

210 

1,800 

Mar.  10 

Radiation  level~New 

Nfld. 

St.  Lawrence,  Nfld. 

Apr.  5 

ventilating  system  in¬ 
stalled. 

Manufacturing — 

Iron  and  Steel  Products — 

La  Fonderie  Ste.  Croix, 

Metal  Trades  Federation 

Ste.  Croix,  Ct6.  Lotbini£re, 
Que. 

(CCCL) 

113 

2,260 

7,010 

Feb.  3 

Reduction  in  wage  rates ~ 

Construction — 

Halifax  Construction  Asso- 

Plasterers  Loc.  215 

ciation, 

Halifax,  N.S. 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

673 

10,980 

15,760 

Feb.  15 

Wages  ~ 

Various  Electrical  Contrac- 

I.B.E.W.  Loc.  303 

tors. 

Niagara  Peninsula;  Ont. 

(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

250 

1,750 

7,500 

Mar.  9 
Apr.  12 

Wages  ~Wage  increase. 

Foundation  Company  of 

Building  trade  unions 

Canada, 

Gatineau,  Que. 

(Hull  Council, 
AFL-CIO) 

200 

1,000 

1,000 

Apr.  25 

Union  recognition^ 

Transportation  etc. — 

Transportation — 

Four  Trucking  Firms, 
Windsor  Area,  Ont. 

Teamsters  Loc.  880  (CLC) 

216 

1,730 

1,730 

Apr.  12 

Change  in  pay  prooedure~ 

Apr.  18 

Return  of  workers. 

Husband  Transport, 

Teamsters  Loc.  880  &  106 

Windsor  Area,  Ont.  & 
Montreal,  Que. 

(CLC) 

196 

810 

810 

Apr.  12 

Change  in  pay  procedure^- 

Apr.  21 

Return  of  workers. 

Finance — 

Soci6t6  Mutuelle  d’ Assur¬ 
ances  G6nerales  de 
l'U.C.C., 

CCCL-chartered  local 

153 

2,450 

2,450 

Apr.  7 

Union  recognition^ 

Montreal,  Que. 

Q  ©  3  ^  '  1 2"// 
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